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ADVEETISEMENT. 


This  volume  forms  the  seventeenth  of  a  series,  composed  of  original  memoirs  on 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  published  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direction, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  publication  of  this  series  forms  part  of  a  general 
plan  adopted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  of  James  Smithson, 
Esq.,  of  England.  This  gentleman  left  his  property  in  trust  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  found,  at  Washington,  an  institution  which  should  bear  his  own 
name,  and  have  for  it«  objects  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  This  trust  was  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
Act  of  Congress  was  passed  August  10,  1846,  constituting  the  President  and  the 
other  principal  executive  officers  of  the  general  government,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Mayor  of  "Washington,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  might 
elect  honorary  members,  an  establishment  under  the  name  of  the  "Smithsonian 
Institution  fob  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
members  and  honorary  members  of  this  establishment  are  to  hold  stated  and  special 
meetings  for  the  supervision  of  tbe  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  for  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  to  whom  the  financial  and  other  affairs  are 
intrusted. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  three  members  ex  officio  of  the  establishment, 
namely,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  together  with  twelve  other  members,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Senate  from  its  own  body,  three  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  its  members,  and  six  persons  appointed  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  both  houses.  To  this  Board  is  given  the  power  of  electing  a  Secretary  and  other 
officers,  for  conducting  the  active  operations  of  the  Institution, 

To  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  testator,  the  plan  of  organization  should 
evidently  embrace  two  objects:  one,  the  increase  of  knowledge  by  the  addition  of 
new  truths  to  the  existing  stock;  the  other,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  thus 
increased,  among  men.  No  restriction  is  made  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  knowledge; 
and,  hence,  each  branch  is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  a  share  of  attention. 
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The  Act  of  Congress,  establishing  the  Institution,  directs,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
organization,  the  formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gallery  of  Art,  together 
with  provisions  for  physical  research  and  popular  lectures,  while  it  leaves  to  the 
Regents  the  power  of  adopting  such  other  parts  of  an  organization  as  they  may 
deem  best  suited  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bequest. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Kegents  resolved  to  divide  the  annual  income  into 
two  parts — one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  original  research  and  publications — the  other  part  of  the  income  to  be 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  parts  of  the  general  plan  of  organization 
provisionally  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents,  Dec.  8,  1847. 


DETAILS    OF    THE    FIKST    PART    OF    THE    PLAN. 


I.  To  INCREASE  Kkowledge. — li  is  proposed  to  slimulale  researcJi,  hy  offering 
rewards  for  original  memoirs  on  all  subjects  of  investigation. 

1.  The  memoirs  thus  obtained,  to  be  published  in  a  series  of  volumes,  in  a  quarto 
form,  and  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge." 

2.  No  memoir,  on  subjects  of  physical  science,  to  be  accepted  for  publication, 
which  does  not  furnish  a  positive  addition  to  human  knowledge,  resting  on  original 
research;  and  all  unverified  speculations  to  be  rejected. 

3.  Each  memoir  presented  to  the  Institution,  to  be  submitted  for  examination  to 
a  commission  of  persons  of  reputation  for  learning  in  the  branch  to  which  the 
memoir  pertains;  and  to  be  accepted  for  publication  only  in  case  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  favorable. 

4.  The  commission  to  be  chosen  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  the  name 
of  the  author,  as  far  as  practicable,  concealed,  unless  a  favorable  decision  be  made. 

5.  The  volumes  of  the  memoirs  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Transactions  of  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  and  copies  to  be  given  to  all  the  colleges,  and  principal 
libraries,  in  this  country.  One  part  of  the  remaining  copies  may  be  offered  for 
sale;  and  the  other  carefully  preserved,  to  form  complete  sets  of  the  work,  to 
supply  the  demand  from  new  institutions. 

6.  An  abstract,  or  popular  account,  of  the  contents  of  these  memoirs  to  be  given 
to  the  public,  through  the  annual  report  of  the  Regents  to  Congress. 
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II.  To  INCREASE  Knowledge. — It  is  also  proposed  to  appropriate  a  portimi  of  the 
income,  annually,  to  special  objects  of  research,  under   the  direction   of  suitable 


1.  The  objects,  and  the  amount  appropriated,  to  be  recommended  by  counsellors 
of  the  Institution. 

2.  Appropriations  in  different  years  to  different  objects;  so  that,  in  course  of  time, 
each  branch  of  knowledge  may  receive  a  share. 

3.  The  results  obtained  from  these  appropriations  to  be  published,  with  the 
memoirs  before  mentioned,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge. 

4.  Examples  of  objects  for  which  appropriations  may  be  made: — 

(1.)  System  of  extended  meteorological  observations  for  solving  the  problem  of 
American  storms. 

(2.)  Explorations  in  descriptive  natural  history,  and  geological,  mathematical, 
and  topographical  surveys,  to  collect  material  for  the  formation  of  a  Physical  Atlas 
of  the  United  States. 

(3.)  Solution  of  experimental  problems,  such  as  a  new  determination  of  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  of  the  velocity  of  electricity,  and  of  light;  chemical  analyses 
of  soils  and  plants;  collection  and  publication  of  articles  of  science,  accumulated 
in  the  oiSces  of  Government. 

(4.)  Institution  of  statistical  inquiries  with  reference  to  physical,  moral,  and 
political  subjects. 

(5.)  Historical  researches,  and  accurate  surveys  of  places  celebrated  in  American 
history. 

(6.)  Ethnological  researches,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  different  races  of 
men  in  North  America;  also  explorations,  and  accurate  surveys,  of  the  mounds 
and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  people  of  our  country. 


I.  To  DIFFUSE  Knowledge. — It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  reports,  giving  an 
account  of  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  of  the  changes  made  from  year  to  year 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge  not  strictly  prof e 


1.  Some  of  these  reports  may  be  published  annually,  others  at  longer  intervals, 
as  the  income  of  the  Institution  or  the  changes  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  may 
indicate. 

2.  The  reports  are  to  be  prepared  by  collaborators,  eminent  in  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge. 
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3.  Each  collaborator  to  be  furnished  with  the  journala  and  pubhcationSj  domestic 
and  foreign,  necessary  to  the  compilation  of  his  report;  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
his  labors,  and  to  be  named  on  the  title-page  of  the  report. 

4.  The  reports  to  be  published  in  separate  parts,  so  that  persons  interested  in  a 
particular  branch,  can  procure  the  parts  relating  to  it,  without  purchasing  the 
whole. 

5.  These  reports  may  be  presented  to  Congress,  for  partial  distribution,  the 
remaining  copies  to  be  given  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  sold  to  indi- 
viduals for  a  moderate  price. 

Tliefollowmg  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  may  he  embraced  in  the  reports: — 
I.  PHYSICAL  CLASS. 

1.  Physics,  including  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  meteorology. 

2.  Natural  history,  including  botany,  zoology,  geology,  &c. 

3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Application  of  science  to  arts. 

II.  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  CLASS. 

5.  Ethnology,  including  particular  history,  comparative  philology,  antiquities,  &e. 

6.  Statistics  and  political  economy. 

7.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

8.  A  survey  of  the  political  events  of  the  world;  penal  reform,  &g. 

III.  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

9.  Modern  literature. 

10.  The  tine  arts,  and  their  application  to  the  useful  arts. 

11.  Bibliography. 

VZ.  Obituary  notices  of  distinguished  individuals. 

II.  To  DIFFUSE  Knowledge. — It  is  proposed  to  publish  occasimialh/  separate  treatises 
on  subjects  of  general  interest, 

1.  These  treatises  may  occasionally  consist  of  valuable  memoirs  translated  from 
foreign  languages,  or  of  articles  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Institution,  or 
procured  by  offering  premiums  for  the  best  exposition  of  a  given  subject. 

2.  The  treatises  to  bo  submitted  to  a  commission  of  eotnpctent  judges,  previous 
to  their  publication. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

This  part  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gallery  of 
Art. 

1.  To  carry  out  the  plan  before  described,  a  library  will  be  rec[iiired,  consisting, 
1st,  of  a  complete  collection  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  learned 
societies  of  the  world;  2d,  of  the  more  important  current  periodical  publications, 
and  other  works  necessary  in  preparing  the  periodical  reports. 

2.  The  Institution  should  make  special  collections,  particularly  of  objects  to 
verify  its  own  publications.  Also  a  collection  of  instruments  of  research  in  all 
branches  of  experimental  science. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  collection  of  books,  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
catalogues  of  all  the  different  libraries  in  the  United  States  should  be  procured,  in 
order  that  the  valuable  books  first  purchased  may  be  such  as  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Also  catalogues  of  memoirs,  and  of  books  in  foreign  libraries,  and  other 
materials,  should  be  collected,  for  rendering  the  Institution  a  centre  of  bibliogra- 
phical knowledge,  whence  the  student  may  be  directed  to  any  work  which  he  may 
require. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  collections  in  natural  history  will  increase  by  donation, 
as  rapidly  as  the  income  of  the  Institution  can  make  provision  for  their  reception; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  purchase  any  article  of  this  kind. 

6.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  procure  for  the  gallery  of  art,  casts  of  the  most 
celebrated  articles  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture. 

7.  The  arts  may  be  encouraged  by  providing  a  room,  free  of  expense,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  the  Art-Union,  and  other  similar  societies. 

8.  A  small  appropriation  should  annually  be  made  for  models  of  antiquity,  such 
as  those  of  the  remains  of  ancient  temples,  &c. 

9.  The  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  will  be 
required  to  illustrate  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  to  exhibit  new  objects  of  art; 
distinguished  individuals  should  also  be  invited  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  of 
general  interest. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  in  the  programme  of  organization,  the 
memoir  in  this  volume  has  been  favorably  reported  on  by  a  Commission  appointed 
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for  its  examination.  It  is  however  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  verify  the  state- 
ments of  an  author;  and,  therefore,  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Institution  can 
be  responsible  for  more  than  the  general  character  of  a  memoir. 


The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  the  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions : — 

1.  They  are  to  be  presented  to  all  learned  societies  which  publish  Transactions, 
and  give  copies  of  these,  in  exchange,  to  the  Institution. 

2.  Also,  to  all  foreign  libraries  of  the  first  class,  provided  they  give  in  exchange 
their  catalogues  or  other  publications,  or  an  equivalent  from  their  duplicate  volumes. 

3.  To  all  the  colleges  in  actual  operation  in  this  country,  provided  they  furnish, 
in  return,  meteorological  observations,  catalogues  of  their  libraries  and  of  their 
students,  and  all  other  pubhcatione  issued  by  them  relative  to  their  organization 
and  history. 

4.  To  all  States  and  Territories,  provided  there  be  given,  in  return,  copies  of  all 
documents  published  under  their  authority, 

5.  To  all  incorporated  public  libraries  in  this  country,  not  included  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  classes,  now  containing  more  than  10,000  volumes;  and  to  smaller 
libraries,  where  a  whole  State  or  large  district  would  be  otherwise  unsupplied. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  memoir  was  first  referred  to  a  commissioa  consisting  of  Professor 

J.  H.  McIlYainc  and  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

who  recommended  its  publication,' but  advised  certain  changes  in  tlie  method  of 

presenting  the  subject.    After  these  modifications  had  been  made,  it  was  submitted 

to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  was  by  it  referred  to  a  special  committee, 

consisting  of  Messrs.   Hadley,   Trumbull,  and  Whitney,   who,  having    critically 

examined  the  memoir,  reported  that  it  contained  a  series  of  highly  interesting 

facts  which  they  believed  the  students  of  philology  and  ethnology,  though  they 

might  not  accept  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  would  welcome  as  valuable 

contributions  to  science. 

JOSEPH  HENPY, 

SeoTeiary  S.  I. 

Smithsonian  Institotioh, 
18T0. 
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PREFACE. 


Philology  has  proved  itself  an  admirable  instrument  for  the  classification  of 
nations  into  families  upon  the  basis  of  Hngnistic  affinities.  A  comparison  of  the 
vocables  and  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  certain  languages  has  shown  them  to  be 
dialects  of  a  common  speech ;  and  these  dialects,  under  a  common  name,  have  thus 
been  restored  to  their  original  unity  as  a  family  of  languages.  In  this  manner,  and 
by  this  instrumentality,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  reduced,  with  more  or 
less  of  certainty,  to  a  small  number  of  independent  families. 

Some  of  these  families  have  been  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  others. 
The  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  have  been  successfully  traced  to  their  limits,  and 
the  people  by  whom  they  are  severally  spoken  axe  now  recognized  as  families  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Of  those  remaining,  the  Turanian  is 
rather  a  great  assemblage  of  nations,  held  together  by  slender  affinities,  than  a 
family  in  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  sense.  With  respect  to  the  Malayan  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  true  standard,  although  its  principal  divisions  are  marked  by 
considerable  differences.  The  Chinese  and  its  cognates,  as  monosyllabic  tongues, 
are  probably  entitled  upon  linguistic  grounds  to  the  distinction  of  an  independent 
family  of  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dialects  and  stock  languages  of  the 
American  aborigines  have  not  been  explored,  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  -  to 
determine  the  question  whether  they  were  derived  from  a  common  speech.  So  far 
as  the  compai-isons  have  been  made  they  have  been  foimd  to  agree  in  general  plan 
and  in  grammatical  structure. 

The  remarkable  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
method  upon  which  as  a  science  it  proceeds,  yield  encouraging  assurance  that  it 
will  ultimately  reduce  all  the  nations  of  mankind  to  families  as  clearly  circum- 
scribed as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  these 
families,  as  finally  ascertained,  will  considerably  exceed  the  number  now  recognized. 
When  this  work  of  philology  has  been  fully  accomplished,  the  question  will  remain 
whether  the  connection  of  any  two  or  more  of  these  families  can  be  determined 
from  the  materials  of  language.  Such  a  result  is  not  improbable,  and  yet,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  analysis  of  language,  however  searching  and  profound,  has 
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been  able  to  cross  the  barrier  which  separates  the  Aryan  from  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages,— and  these  are  the  two  most  thoroughly  explored, — and  discover  the  pro- 
cesses by  which,  if  originally  derived  from  a  common  speech,  they  have  become 
radically  changed  in  their  ultimate  forms.  It  was  with  special  reference  to  the 
bearing  which  the  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  several  families  of 
mankind  might  have  upon  this  vital  question,  that  the  research,  the  results  of 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume,  was  undertaken. 

In  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  great  families  of  mankind  some  of  the 
oldest  memorials  of  human  thought  and  experience  are  deposited  and  preserved. 
They  have  been  handed  down  as  transmitted  systems,  through  the  channels  of  the 
blood,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth;  but  revealing 
certain  definite  and  progressive  changes  with  the  growth  of  man's  experience  m 
the  ages  of  barbarism.  To  such  conclusions  the  evidence,  drawn  from  a  comparison 
of  the  forms  which  now  prevail  in  different  families,  appears  to  tend. 

AU  the  forms  thus  far  discovered  resolve  themselves,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
into  two,  the  descriptive  and  the  classijicatory,  which  arc  the  reverse  of  each  other 
in  their  fundamental  conceptions.  As  systems  of  consanguinity  each  contains  a 
plan,  for  the  description  and  classification  of  kindred,  the  formation  of  which  was 
an  act  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  They  ascend  by  the  chain  of  derivation  to 
a  remote  antiquity,  from  which,  as  defined  and  indurated  forms,  their  propagation 
commenced.  Whether  as  organic  forms  they  are  capable  of  crossing  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  separates  one  family  from  another,  and  of  yielding  evidence  of 
the  ethnic  connection  of  such  families,  will  depend  upon  the  stability  of  these 
forms,  and  their  power  of  self-perpetuation  in  the  streams  of  the  blood  through 
indefinite  periods  of  time.  For  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  ample  tests,  whether 
these  systems  possess  such  attributes,  the  investigation  has  been  extended  over  a 
field  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  four-fifths  and  upwards,  numerically,  of  the  entire 
human  family.     The  results  are  contained  in  the  Tables. 

A  comparison  of  these  systems,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  slight  but  clearly 
marked  changes  through  which  tliey  have  passed,  have  led,  most  unexpectedly,  to 
the  recovery,  conjecturally  at  least,  of  the  great  series  or  sequence  of  customs  and 
institutions  which  mark  the  pathway  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages  of  barba- 
rism ;  and  by  means  of  which  he  raised  himself  from  a  state  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course to  final  civilization.  The  general  reader  may  be  startled  by  the  principal 
inference  drawn  from  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship,  namely,  that  it 
originated  in  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  communal  family,  and 
that  this  was  the  normal  state  of  marriage,  as  well  as  of  the  family,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  unraeasixred  ages  of  barbarism.  But  the  evidence  in  support  of  this 
conclusion  seems  to  be  decisive.     Although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  a  barbarism,  which  such  a  custom  presupposes,  it  is  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  progress  through  and  out  from  it  was  by  successive  stages  of 
advancement,  and  through  great  reformatory  movements.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  progress  of  mankind  was  greater  in  degree,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  range, 
in  the  ages  of  barbarism  than  it  has  been  since  in  the  ages  of  civilization ;  and 
that  it  was  a  harder,  more  doubtful,  and  more  intense  struggle  to  reach  the  thresh- 
old of  the  latter,  than  it  has  been  since  to  reach  its  present  status.  Civilization 
must  be  regarded  as  the  fruit,  the  final  reward,  of  the  vast  and  varied  experience 
of  mankind  in  the  barbarous  ages.  The  experiences  of  the  two  conditions  are 
successive  links  of  a  common  chain  of  which  one  cannot  be  interpreted  without 
the  other.  This  system  of  relationship,  instead  of  revolting  the  mind,  discloses 
with  sensible  clearness,  "  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  [we  have  been]  digged"  by 
the  good  providence  of  God. 

A  large  number  of  inferior  nations  are  unrepresented  in  the  Tables,  and  to  that 
extent  the  exposition  is  incomplete.  But  it  is  believed  that  they  are  formed  upon 
a  scale  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  determination  of  two  principal  questions: 
First,  whether  a  system  of  relationship  can  be  employed,  independently,  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  nations  into  a  family  1  and,  secondly,  whether  the  systems 
of  two  or  more  families,  thus  constituted,  can  deliver  decisive  testimony  concern- 
ing the  ethnic  connection  of  such  families  when  found  in  disconnected  areas'? 
Should  their  uses  for  these  purposes  be  demonstrated  in  the  affirmative,  it  wdl  not 
be  difficult  to  extend  the  investigation  into  the  remaining  nations. 

In  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  it  became  necessary  to  detach  from  the  Turanian 
family  the  Turk  and  Finn  stocks,  and  to  erect  them  into  an  independent  family. 
It  was  found  that  they  possessed  a  system  of  relationship  fundamentally  difi'ercnt 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  Southern  division,  which, 
in  strictness,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  family.  The  new  family,  which  for  the 
reasons  stated  I  have  ventured  to  make,  I  have  named  the  UraUan.  At  the 
same  time  the  Chinese  have  been  returned  to  the  Turanian  family  upon  the  basis  of 
their  possession,  substantially,  of  the  Turanian  system  of  consanguinity.  Still 
another  innovation  upon  the  received  classification  of  the  Asiatic  nations  was  ren- 
dered necessary  from  the  same  consideration.  That  portion  of  the  people  of  India 
who  speak  the  Gaura  language  have  been  transferred  from  the  Aryan  to  the  Tura- 
nian family,  where  their  system  of  consanguinity  places  them.  Although  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  vocables  of  the  several  dialects  of  this  language  are  Sanskritic, 
against  ten  per  centum  of  the  aboiiginal  speech,  yet  the  grammar  as  well  as  the 
system  of  relationship,  follows  the  aboriginal  form.^     If  grammatical  structure  is 

*   CaldwelPa  "Di-Ayidian  Comp.  Grain.      Intro,  u.  89. 
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the  governing  law  in  the  classification  of  dialects  and  stock  languages,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  accepted  canons  of  philology,^  then  the  "  Dialects  of  India,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Genealogical  Table  of  tlie  Aryan  Family  of  Languages,  do  not,  for 
this  reason,  properly  belong  in  that  connection,  but  in  the  Turanian.  Their 
system  of  relationship,  which  has  followed  the  preponderance  of  numbers  or  of  the 
blood,  is  also  Turanian  in  form,  although  greatly  modified  by  Sartskxitic  influence. 
The  Sanskritic  people  of  India,  notwithstanding  their  Aryan  descent,  and  the 
probable  purity  of  their  blood  to  the  present  day,  have  been,  in  a  linguistic  sense, 
absorbed  into  an  aboriginal  stock.  Having  lost  their  native  tongue,  which  became 
a  dead  language,  they  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  vernacular  idioms  of  the 
barbarians  whom  they  conquered,  and  to  content  themselves  with  furnishing,  from 
the  opulent  Sanskrit,  the  body  of  the  vocables,  whilst  the  remainder  and  the  gram- 
mar were  derived  from  the  aboriginal  speech.  If  they  are  ever  rescued  from  this 
classification  it  must  be  affected  through  reasons  independent  of  their  present  lan- 
guage and  system  of  consanguinity. 

LEWIS  H.  MORGAN. 
RooHESTBR,  New  York, 
Jaauai7,  1866. 


For  the  materials,  out  of  which  the  Tables  were  formed,  I  am  indebted  upon  a 
scale  which  far  outruns  my  ability  to  render  a  sufficient  acknowledgment.  The 
names  attached  to  the  list  of  schedules  will  afford  some  impression  of  the  extent  to 
which  correspondents  in  foreign  countries  must  have  been  taxed,  as  well  as  wearied, 
in  studying  through  the  intricate  and  elaborate  forms  they  were  severally  solicited 
to  investigate,  and  to  develop  in  a  systematic  manner  upon  a  schedule  of  printed 
questions.  Without  their  co-operation,  as  well  as  gratuitous  labor,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  present  the  Tables,  except  those  relating  to  the  American  Indian 
nations.  Each  schedule  should  be  received  as  the  separate  contribution  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  the  credit  of  whatever  information  it  contains  ia 
due  to  him.  Without  intending  to  discriminate,  in  the  least,  amongst  the  number 
of  those  named  in  the  Tables,  I  desire  to  mention  the  fact  that  much  the  largest 
number  of  the  foreign  schedules  were  furnished  by  American  missionaries.  There 
is  no  class  of  men  upon  the  earth,  whether  considered  as  scholars,  as  philanthro- 
pists, or  as  gentlemen,  who  have  earned  for  themselves  a  more  distinguished  repu- 
tation.    Their  labors,  their  self-denial,  and  their  endurance  in  the  work  to  which 

'  Miiller's  Science  of  Language.     Scribner's  ed.,  p.  82. 
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they  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  great  abilities,  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
Their  contributions  to  history,  to  ethnology,  to  philology,  to  geography,  and  to 
religious  literature,  form  a  lasting  monument  to  their  fame.  The  renown  which 
encircles  their  names  falls  as  a  wreath  of  honor  upon  the  name  of  their  country. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  S.  B.  Treat,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  to  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  to  J.  G.  Warren,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  "Union;  and  to  Rev.  Philip  Peltz,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  American  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  for  their  co-operation, 
and  for  the  facilities  which  they  afforded  me  during  a  protracted  correspondence 
with  the  missionaries  of  their  respective  boards. 

In  an  especial  manner  I  am  indebted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  efficient 
co-operation  in  procuring  materials  for  this  work. 

To  the  late  Hon.  Lewis  -Cass,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  his 
immediate  successor,  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  I  am  also  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions for  commending  this  investigation  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  foreign  ■countries;  and  for  government  facilities 
whilst  conducting  with  them  (in  equally  extended  correspondence. 

Among  many  others  whom  I  ought  to  mention  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  my 
friends  J.  H.  McUvaine,  D.  D.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
familiar  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  research  from  its  commencement,  and 
from  whom  I  have  received  many  important  suggestions ;  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D., 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  now  an  octogenarian,  but  with  undiminished  relish 
for  knowledge  in  all  its  forms,  whose  friendly  advice  it  has  been  my  frequent 
privilege  to  accept;  and  Samuel  P.  Ely,  Esq.,  of  Marquette,  at  whose  hospitable 
home  on  Lake  Superior  the  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation  was 
formed. 

There  is  still  another  class  oi  persons  to  whom  my  obligations  are  by  no  means 
the  least,  and  they  are  the  native  American  Indians  of  many  different  nations,  both 
men  and  women,  who  from  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a 
stranger,  have  given  me  their  time  and  attention  for  hours,  and  even  days  together, 
in  what  to  them  must  have  been  a  tedious  and  unrelished  labor.  Without  the 
information  obtained  from  them  it  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  to  present 
the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Indian  family. 
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CHAPTEK   I. 

INTEODUOTIOS. 

CanHBS  wliicli  induced  this  lavestigation — Peculiar  Sjatem  of  Relationship  among  the  Iroquois — Discovery  of  the 
same  among  the  OJib was —Inferences  from  their  Identity — Its  prevalence  throughout  the  Indian  Family  rendered 
probable— Plan  adopted  to  determine  the  Question — Eesulta  Beached— Evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
System  in  Asia  ohtained — Range  of  the  Investigation  Extended — Necessity  for  inolading,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
the  Families  of  Mankind — Method  of  Prosecuting  the  Inquiry— General  Results — Materials  Collected — Order  of 
Arrangement — Tables  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity — Systems  of  Relationship  as  a  Basis  of  Ciassifioation — Their 
Use  in  Ethuologioal  Investigations. 

As  far  back  aa  the  year  1846,  while  collecting  materials  iUustratiye  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Iroquois,  I  found  among  them,  in  daily  use,  a  system  of  relation- 
ship for  the  designation  and  classification  of  kindred,  both  unique  and  extraordinary 
in  its  character,  and  wholly  imlike  any  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  year 
1851^  I  published  a  brief  account  of  this  singular  system,  which  I  then  supposed 
to  be  of  their  own  invention,  and  regarded  as  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  novelty. 
.Afterwards,  in  185T,^  I  had  occasion  to  reexamine  the  subject,  when  the  idea  of  its 
possible  prevalence  among  otlier  Indian  nations  suggested  itself,  together  with  its 
uses,  in  that  event,  for  ethnological  purposes.  In  the  following  summer,  while  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  I  ascertained  the  system  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians; 
and,  although  prepared  in  some  measure  for  the  result,  it  was  with  some  degree 
of  surprise  that  I  found  among  them  the  same  elaborate  and  complicated  system 
which  then  existed  among  the  Iroquois.  Every  term  of  relationship  was  radically 
different  from  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Iroquois;  but  the  classification  of 
kindred  was  the  same.  It  was  manifest  that  the  two  systems  were  identical  in 
their  fundamental  characteristics.  It  seemed  probable,  also,  that  both  were 
derived  from  a  common  source,  since  it  was  not  supposable  that  two  peoples, 
speaking  dialects  of  stock-languages  as  widely  separated  as  the  Algonkin  and 
Iroquois,  could  simultaneously  have  invented  the  same  system,  or  derived  it  by 
borrowing  one  from  the  other. 

From  this  fact  of  identity  several  inferences  at  once  suggested  themselves.  As 
its  prevalence  among  the  Seneca-Iroquois  rendered  probable  its  Hke  prevalence 
among  other  nations  speaking  dialects  of  the  Iroquois  stock-language,  so  its 
existence  and  use  among  the  Ojibwas  rendered  equally  probable  its  existence  and 
use  among  the  remaining  nations  speaking  dialects  of  the  Algonkin  speech.  If 
investigation  should  establish  the  aifirmative  of  these  propositions  it  would  give  to 

*  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  85. 

*  Proceedings  of  Americaa  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science  for  1857,  Part  II.,  p.  132. 
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the  system  a  wide  distribution.  In  the  second  place,  its  prevalence  among  these 
nations  would  render  probable  its  like  prevalence  among  the  residue  of  tlie 
American  aborigines.  If,  then,  it  should  be  found  to  be  universal  among  them,  it 
would  follow  that  the  system  was  coeval,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  commencement 
of  their  dispersion  over  the  American  continent ;  and  also  that,  as  a  system  trans- 
mitted with  the  blood,  it  might  contain  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish  their 
unity  of  origin.  And  in  the  third  place,  if  the  Indian  family  came,  in  fact,  from 
Asia,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  have  brought  the  system  with  them  from  that 
continent,  and  have  left  it  behind  them  among  the  people  from  whom  they  sepa- 
rated; further  than  this,  that  its  perpetuation  upon  this  continent  would  render 
probable  its  like  perpetuation  upon  the  Asiatic,  where  it  might  still  be  found  ; 
and,  finally,  that  it  might  possibly  furnish  some  evidence  upon  the  question  of  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indian  family. 

This  series  of  presumptions  and  inferences  was  very  naturally  suggested  by  the 
discovery  of  the  same  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  in  nations  speaking 
dialects  of  two  stock-languages.  It  was  not  an  extravagant  series  of  speculations 
upon  the  given  basis,  as  will  be  more  fully  understood  when  the  Seneca  and  Ojibwa 
systems  are  examined  and  compared.  On  this  simple  and  obvious  line  of  thought 
I  determined  to  follow  up  the  subject  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  the  system 
was  universal  among  the  American  aborigines;  and,  should  it  become  reasonably 
probable  that  such  was  the  fact,  then  to  pursue  the  inquiry  upon  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent, and  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  preparing  a  schedule  of  questions  describing  the 
persons  in  the  lineal,  and  the  principal  persons  embraced  in  the  first  five  collateral 
lines,  which,  when  answered,  would  give  their  relationship  to  Ego,  and  thus  spread 
out  in  detail  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  any  nation  with  fullness 
and  particularity.  This  schedule,  with  an  explanatory  letter,  was  sent  in  the  form 
of  a  printed  circular  to  the  several  Indian  missions  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
commanded  of  the  several  military  posts  in  the  Indian  country,  and  to  tho 
government  Indian  agents.  It  was  expected  to  procure  the  information  by 
correspondence  as  the  principal  instrumentality.  From  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  siihject  the  results,  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  foreseen,  were  inconsiderable. 
This  first  disappointment  was  rather  a  fortunate  occurrence  than  otherwise,  since  it 
forced  me  either  to  abandon  the  investigation,  or  to  prosecute  it,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  nations  were  concerned,  by  personal  inquiry.  It  resulted  in  the  several 
annual  explorations  among  the  Indian  nations,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Tables  II.,  which  is  attached  to  Part  II.  By  this  means  all  the  nations,  with  but 
a  few  exceptions,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  reached  directly,  and  their  systems  of 
relationship  procured.  Some  of  the  schedules,  however,  were  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence, from  other  parties. 

Having  ascertained  as  early  as  the  year  1859  that  the  system  prevailed  in  the 
five  principal  Indian  stock-languages  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  in  several 
of  the  dialects  of  each,  its  universal  diffusion  throughout  the  Indian  family  had 
become  extremely  probable.     This  brought  me  to  the  second  stage  of  the  invcsti- 
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gation,  namely,  to  find  whether  it  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  To 
determine  that  question  would  require  an  extensive  foreign  correspondence,  which 
a  private  individual  could  not  hope  to  maintain  successfully.  To  make  the  attempt 
effectual  woxdd  require  the  intervention  of  the  national  government,  or  the  co-ope- 
ration of  some  literary  or  scientific  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  features  of 
American  society  that  any  citizen  may  ask  the  assistance  of  his  government,  or  of 
any  literary  or  scientific  institution  in  the  country,  with  entire  freedom ;  and  with 
the  further  consciousness  that  his  wishes  will  be  cheerfully  acceded  to  if  deserving 
of  encouragement.  This  removed  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  serious 
obstacle.  In  this  spirit  I  applied  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  for  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  latter  in  foreign  countries-  in  the 
conduct  of  the  correspondence ;  and  farther  desired  him  to  procure  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  commending  the  subject  to  their  favorable  attention.  With 
both  of  these  requests  Prof.  Henry  complied  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Prom 
January,  1860,  until  the  close  of  the  investigation,  the  larger  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  conducted  under  the  official  name  of  the  Institution,  or  under  cover 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  By  these  means  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  was 
secured  to  the  work  in  foreign  countries,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the  official  circular  of  the  late  General  Cass, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  In  addition  to  these  arrangements  I  had  previously 
solicited  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  secretaries  of  the  several  American 
missionary  boards,  which  enabled  me  to  reach,  under  equally  favorable  conditions, 
a  large  number  of  American  missionaries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

From  the  distinguished  American  missionary,  Dr.  Ileniy  W.  Scudder,  of  Arcot, 
India,  who  happened  to  be  in  this  country  in  1859,  I  had  obtained  some  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  American  Indian  system  of  relationship  among  the  Tamilian 
people  of  South-India,  This  discovery  opened  still  wider  the  range  of  the  proposed 
investigation.  It  became  necessary  to  find  the  Kmits  within  which  the  systems  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  prevailed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  their  forms  and  that  of  the  eastern  Asiatics.  The  circumscription  of 
one  was  necessary  to  the  circumscription  of  the  other.  In  addition  to  this  it  seemed 
imperative  to  include  the  entire  human  family  within  the  scope  of  the  research, 
and  to  work  out  this  comprehensive  plan  as  fully  as  might  be  possible.  The 
nearer  this  idtimate  point  was  approximated  the  more  instructive  would  be  the 
final  results.  It  was  evident  that  the  full  significance  of  identity  of  systems  in 
India  and  America  would  be  lost  unless  the  knowledge  was  made  definite  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Indo-American  system  of  relationship  to  those  of  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and 
Polynesia.  This  seeming  necessity  greatly  increased  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, and  at  the  same  time  encumbered  the  subject  with  a  mass  of  subordinate 
materials. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  the  same  schedule  and  circular  were 
sent  to  the  principal  missions  of  the  several  American  boards,  with  a  request  that 
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the  former  might  be  filled  out,  according  to  its  design,  with  the  system  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  respectively  estabhshed ;  and  that 
such  explanations  might  be  given  as  would  be  necessary  to  its  interpretation.  This 
class  of  men  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  linguistic  and  ethnological  researches; 
and,  more  than  this,  they  reside  among  the  nations  whose  systems  of  consanguinity 
were  relatively  of  the  most  importance  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  tables  will 
show  how  admirably  they  performed  the  task. 

They  were  also  sent  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  TJnited 
States  in  foreign  countries,  through  whom  another,  and  much  larger,  portion  of 
the  human  family  was  reached.  By  their  instrumentality,  chiefiy,  the  system  of 
the  Aryan  family  was  procured.  A  serious  difiiculty,  however,  was  met  in  this 
direction,  in  a  difference  of  language,  which  the  official  agents  of  the  government 
were  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  sunnount.  In  Europe  and  Asia  the  number  of 
schedules  obtained  through  them,  in  a  completely  executed  form,  was  even  larger 
than  would  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  while  in  Africa,  in  South  America, 
and  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  failure  was  nearly  complete. 

To  supply  these  deficiencies  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  English  missions 
j.n  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  Polynesia ;  and  also  Spanish  America  through 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  countries ;  but  the  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal,  but  not  the  exclusive,  sources  from  which  the 
materials  contained  in  the  tables  were  derived. 

A  large  number  of  schedules,  when  returned,  were  found  to  be  imperfectly  filled 
out.  Misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  investigation  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  The  most  usual  form  of  mistake  was  the  translation  of  the  questions 
into  the  native  language,  which  simply  reproduced  the  questions  and  left  them 
unanswered.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  his  own  system  of  rela^ 
tionship  might  be  misled  by  the  form  of  each  question  which  describes  a  person, 
and  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  true  answer  should  give  the  relationship  sustained 
by  this  person  to  ^170.  As  our  own  system  is  descriptive  essentially,  a  correct 
answer  to  most  of  the  questions  would  describe  a  person  very  much  in  the  form  of 
the  question  itself,  if  the  system  of  the  nation  was  descriptive.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  was  classificatory,  such  answers  would  not  only  be  incorrect  in  fact,  but 
would  fail  to  show  the  true  system.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  guard  against 
this  misapprehension,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  system  of  several  important  nations, 
thus  imperfectly  procured,  was  useless  from  the  difiiculty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  repeating  the  attempt  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  where  it  required  two  years, 
and  sometimes  three,  for  a  schedule  to  be  received-  and  returned.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  correspondent  was  even  as  accessible  as  India,  it  required  that  length  of 
time,  and  the  exchange  of  several  letters,  to  correct  and  perfect  the  details  of  a  single 
schedule.  Every  system  of  relationship  is  intrinsically  difficult  until  it  has  been 
carefully  studied.  The  classificatory  form  is  complicated  in  addition  to  being  diffi- 
cult, and  totally  unlike  our  own.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  when  a 
person  was  requested  to  work  out,  in  detail,  the  system  of  a  foreign  people  he  would 
find  it  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  master  his  own,  and  after  that  to  meet 
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and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  another,  and,  perhaps,  radically  different  form. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind  it  is  a  much  greater  cause  for  surprise  that  so 
many  schedules  were  completely  executed  than  that  a  considerable  number  should 
have  failed  to  be  so. 

The  schedule  is  necessarily  self-corrective  as  to  a  portion  of  the  persons  described, 
since  the  position  of  Ego  and  his  or  her  correlative  person  is  reversed  in  different 
,  questions.  It  was  also  made  self-confirmatorj'  in  other  ways,  so  that  a  careful 
examination  would  determine  the  question  of  its  correctness  or  non-correctness  in 
essential  particulars.  This  was  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  classificatory 
system.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  insure  correctness,  it  is  not  sup- 
posable  that  the  tables  are  free  from  errors ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  critical  examination  will  bring  to  light  a  laige  number.  I  believe,  liowever, 
that  they  vrill  be  found  to  be  substantially  correct. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  the  proper  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  material  thus  brought  together.  The  natural  order  of  the  subject  has  been 
followed  as  closely  as  possible.  All  the  forms  of  consanguinity  exhibited  in  the 
tables  resolve  themselves  into  two,  the  descriptive  and  the  classiiicatory.  Of  these 
the  former  is  the  most  simple  in  its  structure,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  first 
considered.  It  embraces  the  systems  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families, 
which  are  identical  in  their  radical  characteristics.  The  classificatory  system  has 
one  principal  form,  the  Indo-American,  and  two  subordinate  forms,  the  Malayan 
and  the  Eskimo.  Of  these,  the  Malayan  is  the  most  simple,  and  probably  under- 
lying form,  and,  as  such,  would  come  first ;  after  this  in  its  natural  order  would  be 
either  the  Turanian  or  the  American  Indian,  at  convenience,  since  each  stands  in 
the  same  relation,  to  the  Malayan ;  and  after  these  the  Eskimo,  which  stands  discon- 
nected from  the  systems  of  either  of  the  families  named.  But  it  was  found  advisable 
to  reverse  this  order,  as  to  the  classificatory  form,  on  account  of  the  preponderating 
amount  of  materials,  and  to  consider,  first,  the  American  Indian,  then  the 
Turanian,  and  after  all  those  the  Malayan  and  Eskimo. 

In  Part  I.,  after  discussing  the  elements  of  a  system  of  relationship  considered 
in  the  abstract,  the  Roman  form  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  is  taken  up  and 
explained  with  fulness  and  particularity,  as  typical  of  the  system  of  the  Aryan 
family.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  forms  which  prevail  in  other 
branches  of  the  family  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  typical  form;  and  also  to  ascertain  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
system.  The  systems  of  the  Semitic  and  Uralian  famihcs  are  then  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  compared  with  the  Aryan  form.  By  this  means,  also,  the 
limits  of  the  spread  of  the  descriptive  system  of  relationship  are  determined. 

In  Part  II.,  after  discussing  certain  preliminary  facts,  the  Seneca-Iroquois 
form  is  first  explained  with  minuteness  of  detail,  as  typical  of  the  system  of  the 
American  Indian  family.  After  this  the  several  forms  in  the  remaining  branches 
of  this  family  are  presented ;  confining  the  discussion,  so  far  as  could  properly  be 
done,  to  the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  typical  system. 

In  Part  III.,  the  Tamilian  form  is  first  presented  and.  explained  as  typical  of 
the  system  of  the  Turanian  family ;  after  which  the  forms  that  prevail  among  thu 
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other  Asiatic  nations  represented,  in  the  tables,  are  considered  and  compared  with 
the  typical  form.  These  are  necessarily  presented  with  fulness  of  detail,  particii- 
larly  the  Chinese,  from  the  great  amount  of  divergence  from  the  typical  form 
which  they  exhibit.  After  this  the  system  of  the  Malayan  family,  of  which  the 
Hawaiian  form  is  typical,  is  presented  and  explained  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Eskimo  system  concludes  the  series. 

Lastly,  the  general  results  of  a  comparison  of  these  several  forms,  together  with 
a  conjectural  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system,  furnish  the  subject 
of  a  concluding  chapter. 

The  tables,  however,  are  the  main  results  of  this  investigation.  In  their 
importance  and  value  they  reach  far  beyond,  any  present  use  of  their  contents 
which  the  writer  may  be  able  to  indicate.  If  they  can  bo  perfected,  and  the 
systems  of  the  unrepresented  nations  be  supplied,  their  value  would  be  greatly 
increased.  The  classification  of  nations  is  here  founded  upon  a  comparison  of 
their  several  forms  of  consanguinity.  With  some  exceptions,  it  harmonizes  with 
that  previously  established  upon  the  basis  of  linguistic  affinities.  One  rests  upon 
blood,  the  preponderance  of  which  is  represented  by  the  system  of  relationship ; 
the  other  is  founded  upon  language,  the  affinities  of  which  are  represented  by 
grammatical  structure.  One  follows  ideas  indicated  in  a  system  of  relationship  and 
transmitted  with  the  blood;  the  other  follows  ideas  indicated  in  forms  of  speech 
and  transmitted  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  be  a  question  which  class  of  ideas 
has  been  perpetuated  through  the  longest  periods  of  time. 

In  Table  I.,  which  is  appended  to  Part  I.,  will  be  found  the  system  of  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families ;  in  Table  II.,  which  is  likewise  appended 
to  Part  II.,  that  of  the  American  Indian  family;  and  in  Table  IV.,  which  is 
appended  to  Part  III.,  that  of  the  Turanian  and  Malayan  families.  The  plan 
adopted  in  framing  these  tables  was  to  bring  each  specific  relationship,  among  a 
certain  number  of  affiliated  nations,  into  the  same  column,  so  that  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  as  to  any  particular  relationship  might  be  seen  at  a  glance.  This 
arrangement  will  faeiKtate  the  comparison.  The  names  of  the  several  nations, 
whose  systems  are  brought  together,  will  be  found  in  a  column  on  the  left  of  the 
page ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  several  persons,  whose  relationships  to  Ego  are 
shown,  are  written  in  a  consecutive  series  at  the  top  of  the  several  columns.  In 
this  series  the  Hncal  line  is  first  given.  This  is  followed  by  the  first  collateral  line 
in  its  male  and  female  branches ;  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  second  collateral  line  in 
its  male  and  female  branches  on  the  father's  side,  and  in  its  male  and  female 
branches  on  the  mother's  side ;  after  which,  but  less  fuUy  extended,  will  be  found 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  collateral  lines.  An  inspection  of  the  tables  will  make 
the  method  sufficiently  obvious. 

If  these  tables  prove  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  systems  of  relation- 
ship in  the  prosecution  of  ethnological  investigations,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
this  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  number  of  nations  represented  is  too  small 
to  exhibit  aU  the  special  capabilities  of  this  instrumentabty.  The  more  thoroughly 
the  system  is  explored  in  the  different  nations  of  the  same  family  of  speech,  espe- 
cially where  the  form  is  classificatory,  the  more  ample  and  decisive  the   evidence 
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will  become  which  bears  upon  the  question  of  their  genetic  connection.  The 
threads  of  this  connection  between  remotely  affiliated  nations  arc  sometimes 
recovered  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  These  tables,  therefore,  as  but  the 
commencement  of  the  work  Qf  this  new  instrument  in  ethnology  invite  the  test 
of  criticism.  The  remaining  nations  of  the  earth  can  be  reached  and  their  systems 
procured,  should  it  seem  to  be  desirable;  and  it  maybe  found  that  this  is  the  most 
simple  as  well  as  compendious  method  for  the  classification  of  nations  upon  the 
basis  of  affinity  of  blood.^ 


'  In  the  appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  found  a  schedule  of  questions  adapted  to  this  work. 
Any  person  inteTcsted  in  tlie  furtherance  of  this  object,  who  will  procure  the  system  of  any  nation 
not  represented  in  the  tables,  or  correct  or  complete  any  deficient  schedule  therein,  will  I'ender  a 
special  service  to  the  author.  The  schedule  may  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Wash- 
ington; and  when  publiohcd  full  ciedit  wdl  be  given  to  the  person  furnishing  the  biime. 
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CHAP  T  Ell    II. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   UPON   SYSTEMS   OP  EEL ATIONSniPS- 

Marriage  the  basia  of  the  Family  Relationships— By  stem  3  of  CoBSanguiuUy  and  Affinity— Each  Person  Ihe  Centre  of 
a  Group  of  Kindred— The  Syatera  of  Nature  Nnmerical— Not  iieoBssarily  adopted— Every  Syetem  embodies  Defi- 
nite Ideas It  ia  a  Domestio  Institution — Two  Radioal  Forma — The  Descriptive,  and  the  Claasilioatory— Aryan, 

Semitic,  and  Uraliau  Families  have  the  former — Turanian,  Amerioan  Indian,  and  Malayan  the  latter— Diveigence 
of  Collateral  Lines  from  Lineal,  Charaotaristio  of  the  First — Mergence  of  Collateral  Lines  in  the  Lineal,  of  the 

Seoond Usee  of  these  Syatems  depend  upon  the  Permanence  of  their  Radical  Forma— Evidence  of  their  Modi- 

ficatlon— Direotion  of  the  Change— Causes  whiuh  tend  to  the  Stability  of  their  Eadioal  Features. 

In"  considering  the  elements  of  a  system  of  consanguinity  the  existence  of  mar- 
riage between  single  pairs  must  be  assumed.  Marriage  forms  the  basis  of  rela- 
tionships. In  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  it  may  become  necessary  to  consider  a 
system  with  this  basis  fluctuating,  and,  perhaps,  altogether  wanting.  The  alter- 
native assumption  of  each  may  be  essential  to  include  all  the  elements  of  the 
subject  in  its  practical  relations.  The  natural  and  necessary  connection  of 
consanguinei  with  each  other  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  foi-mer  the  lines  of  descent  from  parent  to  child  would  be 
known,  while  in  the  latter  they  would,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  incapable 
of  ascertainment.  These  considerations  might  affect  the  form  of  the  system  of 
consanguinity. 

The  family  relationships  are  as  ancient  as  the  family.  They  exist  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  derivation,  which  is  expressed  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  species 
through  the  marriage  relation,  A  system  of  consanguinity,  which  is  founded  upon 
a  community  of  blood,  is  but  the  formal  expression  and  recognition  of  these 
relationships.  Around  every  person  there  is  a  circle  or  group  of  kindred  of 
which  such  person  is  the  centre,  the  Ego,  from  whom  the  degree  of  the  relationship 
is  reckoned,  and  to  whom  the  relationship  itself  returns.  Above  him  are  his 
father  and  his  mother  and  their  ascendants,  below  him  are  his  children  and  their 
descendants;  while  upon  either  side  are  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
descendants,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother  and  their 
descendants,  as  well  as  a  much  greater  number  of  collateral  relatives  descended 
from  common  ancestors  still  more  remote.  To  him  they  are  nearer  in  degree  than 
other  individuals  of  the  nation  at  large.  A  formal  arrangement  of  the  more 
immediate  blood  kindred  into  lines  of  descent,  with  the  adoption  of  some  method 
to  distinguish  one  relative  from  another,  and  to  express  the  value  of  the  relation- 
ship, would  be  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  human  intelligence. 

Should  the  inquiry  be  made  how  far  nature  suggests  a  uniform  method  or  plan 
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for  the  discrimination  of  the  several  relationships,  and  for  tlie  arrangement  of 
kindred  into  distinct  lines  of  ilescent,  the  answer  would  be  difficult,  unless  it  was 
first  assumed  that  marriage  between  single  pairs  had  always  existed,  thus  rendering 
definite  the  lines  of  parentage.  With  this  point  established,  or  assumed,  a  natural 
system,  numerical  in  its  character,  will  be  found  underlying  any  form  which  man 
may  contrive ;  and  which,  resting  upon  an  ordinance  of  nature,  is  both  universal 
and  unchangeable.  All  of  the  descendants  of  an  original  pair,  through  intermedi- 
ate pairs,  stand  to  each  other  in  fixed  degrees  of  proximity,  the  nearness  or  re- 
moteness of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  computation.  If  we  ascend  from  ancestor 
to  ancestor  in  the  lineal  line,  and  again  descend  through  the  several  collateral  lines 
until  the  widening  circle  of  kindred  circumscribes  millions  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  all  of  these  individuals,  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  common  ancestors, 
are  bound  to  the  '■^  Ego"  by  the  chain  of  consanguinity. 

The  blood  relationships,  to  which  specific  terms  have  been  assigned,  under  the 
system  of  the  Aiyan  family,  are  few  in  number.  They  are  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, father  and  mother,  brotlier  and  sister,  son  and  daughter,  grandson  and 
granddaughter,  nncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  and  cousin.  Those  more 
remote  in  degree  are  described  either  by  an  augmentation  or  by  a  combination  of 
these  terms.  After  these  are  the  affineal  or  marriage  relationships,  which  are 
husband  and  wife,  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law, 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  step-father  and  step-mother,  step-son  and  step- 
daughter, and  step-brother  and  step-sister;  together  with  such  of  the  husbands  and 
wives  of  blood  relatives  as  receive  the  corresponding  designation  by  courtesy. 
These  terms  are  barely  sufiicient  to  indicate  specifically  the  nearest  relationships, 
leaving  much  the  largest  number  to  be  described  by  a  combination  of  terms. 

So  familiar  are  these  ancient  household  words,  and  the  relationships  which  they 
indicate,  that  a  classification  of  kindred  by  means  of  them,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  nearness,  would  seem  to  be  not  only  a  simple  undertaking,  but,  when 
completed,  to  contain  nothing  of  interest  beyond  its  adaptation  to  answer  a 
necessary  want.  But,  since  these  specific  terms  are  entirely  inadequate  to  desig- 
nate a  person's  kindred,  they  contain  in  themselves  only  the  minor  part  of  the 
system.  An  arrangement  into  lines,  with  descriptive  phrases  to  designate  such 
relatives  as  fall  without  the  specific  terms,  becomes  necessary  to  its  completion. 
In  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  of  description  diversities  may  exist.  Every 
system  of  consanguinity  must  be  able  to  ascend  and  descend  in  the  lineal  line 
through  several  degrees  from  any  given  person,  and  to  specify  the  relationship  of 
each  to  Ego  ;  and  also  fi'om  the  lineal,  to  enter  the  several  collateral  lines  and 
follow  and  describe  the  collateral  relatives  through  several  generations.  When 
spread  out  in  detail  and  examined,  every  scheme  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  will 
be  found  to  rest  upon  definite  ideas,  and  to  be  framed,  so  far  as  it  contains  any 
plan,  with  reference  to  particular  ends.  In  fine,  a  system  of  relationship,  originat- 
ing in  necessity,  is  a  domestic  institution,  which  serves  to  organize  a  family  by 
the  bond  of  consanguinity.  As  such  it  possesses  a  degree  of  vitality  and  a  power 
of  self-perpetuation  commensurate  with  its  nearness  to  the  primary  wants  of  man. 

In  a  general  sense,  as  has  elsewhere  been  stated,  there   are  but  two  radically 
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distinct  forms  of  consanguinity  among  the  nations  represented  in  the  tables.  One 
of  these  is  descriptive  and  the  other  classificatory.  The  first,  which  is  that  of  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  UraHan  families,  rejecting  the  classification  of  kindred,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  numerical  system,  describes  collateral  consan- 
guinei,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  augmentation  or  combination  of  the  primary 
tcnns  of  relationship.  These  terms,  which  are  those  for  husband  and  wife,  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  son  and  daughter,  to  which  must  be  added,  in 
such  languages  as  possess  them,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  grandson  and 
granddaughter,  are  thus  restricted  to  the  primary  sense  in  which  they  are  here 
employed.  All  other  terms  are  secondary.  Each  relationship  is  thus  made  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  from  every  other.  But  the  second,  which  is  that  of  the 
Turanian,  American  Indian,  and  Malayan  families,  rejecting  descriptive  phrases  in 
every  instance,  and  reducing  consanguinei  to  great  classes  by  a  series  of  apparently 
arbitrary  gcneralizationa,  applies  the  same  terms  to  all  the  members  of  the  same 
class.  It  thus  confounds  relationships,  which,  under  the  descriptive  system,  are 
distinct,  and  enlarges  the  signification  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary  terms 
beyond  their  seemingly  appropriate  sense. 

Although  a  limited  number  of  generalizations  have  been  developed  in  the  system 
of  the  firstr-named  famihes,  which  are  followed  by  the  introduction  of  additional 
special  terms  to  express  in  the  concrete  the  relationships  thus  specialized,  yet  the 
system  is  properly  characterized  as  descriptive,  and  was  such  originally.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  partial  classification  of  kindred  which  it  now  con- 
tains is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  descriptive  form,  and  arises  from  it 
legitimately  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried ;  and  that  it  is  founded  upon  con- 
ceptions entirely  dissimilar  from  those  which  govern  in  the  classificatory  form. 
These  generalizations,  in  some  cases,  are  imperfect  when  logically  considered ;  but 
they  were  designed  to  realize  in  the  concrete  the  precise  relationships  which  the 
descriptive  phrases  suggest  by  implication.  In  the  Erse,  for  example,  there  are  no 
terms  for  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  or  cousin ;  but  they  were  described  as 
father's  brother,  motlwr^s  hrotlier,  irotAer's  son,  and  so  on.  These  forms  of  the 
Celtic  arc,  therefore,  purely  descriptive.  In  most  of  the  Aryan  languages  terms 
for  these  relationships  exist.  My  father's  brothers  and  my  mother's  brothers,  in 
English,  are  generalized  into  one  class,  and  the  term  uncle  is  employed  to  express 
the  relationship.  The  relationships  to  Fgo  of  the  two  classes  of  persons  are  equal 
in  their  degree  of  nearness,  but  not  the  same  in  kind;  wherefore,  the  Roman 
method  is  preferable,  which  employed  patruus  to  express  the  former,  and  avunculus 
to  indicate  the  latter.  The  phrase  "father's  brother"  .describes  a  person,  but  it 
likewise  implies  a  bond  of  connection  which  patruus  expresses  iu  the  concrete. 
In  like  manner,  my  father's  brother's  son,  my  father's  sister's  son,  my  mother's 
brother's  son,  and  my  mother's  sister's  son  are  placed  upon  an  equality  by  a  similar 
generalization,  and  the  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  term  cousin.  They  stand 
to  me  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness,  but  they  are  related  to  mo  in  four  difierent 
ways.  The  use  of  these  terms,  however,  does  not  invade  the  principles  of  the 
descriptive  system,  hut  attempts  to  realize  the  implied  relationships  in  a  simpler 
manner.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  system  of  the  last-named  families,  while  cor- 
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responding  terms  exist,  their  application  to  particular  persons  is  founded  upon  very 
different  generalizations,  and  they  are  used  in  an  apparently  arbitrary  manner.  In 
Seneca-Iroquois,  for  example,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father.  Ijndcr  the  system 
he  stands  to  me  in  that  relationship  and  no  other.  I  address  him  by  the  same 
term,  Ha-niJi'^  which  I  apply  to  my  own  father.  My  mother's  brother,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  my  uncle,  Hoo-no'-seh,  to  whom,  of  the  two,  this  relationship  is  restricted. 
Again,  with  myself  a  male,  my  brother's  son  is  my  son,  Sa-ah'-wuJc,  the  same  as  my 
own  son ;  while  my  sister's  son  is  my  nephew,  Sa^^a'-wan-da  ;  but  with  myself  a 
female,  these  relationships  are  reversed.  My  brother's  son  is  then  my  nephew;  while 
my  sister's  son  is  my  son.  Advancing  to  the  second  collateral  line,  my  father's 
brother's  son  and  my  mother's  sister's  son  are  my  brothers,  and  they  severally 
stand  to  me  in  the  same  relationship  as  my  own  brother;  but  my  father's  sister's 
son  and  my  mother's  brother's  son  are  my  cousins.  The  same  relationships  are 
recognized  imder  the  two  forms,  but  the  generalizations  upon  which  they  rest  are 
different. 

In  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families,  the 
collateral  lines  are  maintained  distinct  and  perpetually  divergent  from  the  lineal, 
which  results,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  in  a  dispersion  of  the  blood. 
The  value  of  the  relationships  of  collateral  consanguine!  is  depreciated  and  finally 
lost  under  the  burdensomcncss  of  the  descriptive  method.  This  divergence  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  descriptive  system.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  of  the 
Turauian,  American  Indian,  and  Malayan  families,  the  several  collateral  lines, 
near  and  remote,  are  finally  brought  into,  and  merged  in  the  lineal  line,  thus 
theoretically,  if  not  practically,  preventing  a  dispersion  of  the  blood.  The 
relationships  of  collaterals  by  this  means  is  both  appreciated  and  preserved.  This 
mergence  is,  in  like  manner,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  classificatory  system. » 

How  these  two  forms  of  consanguinity,  so  diverse  in  their  fundamental  concep- 
tions and  so  dissimilar  in  their  structure,  came  into  existence  it  may  be  wholly 
impossible  to  explain.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  relates  to  the  nature 
of  these  forms  and  their  ethnic  distribution,  after  the  ascertainment  of  which  their 
probable  origin  may  be  made  a  subject  of  investigation.  While  the  existence  of 
two  radically  distinct  forms  appears  to  separate  the  human  family,  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  tables,  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Indo-European  and  the  Indo- 
American,  the  same  testimony  seems  to  draw  closer  together  the  several  families 
of  which  these  divisions  are  composed,  without  forbidding  the  supposition  that  a 
common  point  of  departure  between  the  two  may  yet  be  discovered.  If  the 
evidence  deposited  in  these  systems  of  relationship  tends,  in  reality,  to  consolidate 
tlio  families  named  into  two  great  divisions,  it  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
unity  of  origin  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.. 

After  the  several  forms  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  which  now  prevail  in  the 
different  families  of  mankind,  have  been  presented  and  discussed,  the  important 
question  will  present  itself,  how  far  these  forms  become  changed  with  the  pro- 
gre.ssive  changes  of  society.  The  uses  of  systems  of  relationship  to  establish  the 
genetic  connection  of  nations  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  structure  of  the  system, 
andj  secondly,  upon  the  stability  of  its  radical  forms.     In  form  and  feature  they 
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must  be  found  able,  wlien  once  established,  to  perpetuate  themselves  through 
indefinite  periods  of  time.  The  question  of  their  use  must  turn  upon  that  of  the 
stability  of  their  radical  features.  Pevelopment  and  modiiication,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  are  revealed  in  the  tables  in  which  the  comparison  of  forms 
is  made  upon  an  extended  scale;  but  it  will  be  observed,  on  further  examination, 
that  these  changes  are  further  developments  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which 
lie,  respectively,  at  the  foundation  of  the  two  original  systems. 

There  is  one  powerful  motive  which  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  tends 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  classificatory  form  and  the  substitution  of  the  descriptive, 
but  it  would  arise  after  the  attainment  of  civilization.  This  is  the  inheritance  of 
estates.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  bond  of  kindred,  among  uncivilized  nations, 
is  a  strong  influence  for  the  mutual  protection  of  related  persons.  Among  nomadic 
stocks,  especially,  the  respectability  of  the  individual  was  measured,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  number  of  his  kinsmen.  The  vs'ider  the  circle  of  kindred  the 
greater  the  assurance  of  safety,  since  they  were  the  natural  guardians  of  his  rights 
and  the  avengers  of  his  wrongs.  Whether  designedly  or  otherwise,  the  Turanian 
form  of  consanguinity  organized  the  family  upon  the  largest  scale  of  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gradual  change  from  a  nomadic  to  a  civilized  condition 
would  prove  the  severest  test  to  which  a  system  of  consanguinity  could  be  sub- 
jected. The  protection  of  the  law,  or  of  the  State,  would  become  substituted  for 
that  of  kinsmen;  but  with  more  effective  power  the  rights  of  property  might 
influence  the  system  of  relationship.  This  last  consideration,  which  would  not 
arise  until  after  a  people  liad  emerged  from  barbarism,  would  be  adequate  beyond 
any  other  known  cause  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  a  pre-existing  system,  if  this 
recognized  relationships  which  would  defeat  natural  justice  in  the  inheritance  of 
property.  In  Tamilian  society,  where  my  brother's  son  and  my  cousin's  son  are 
both  my  sons,  a  useful  purpose  may  have  been  subserved  by  drawing  closer,  in 
this  manner,  the  kindred  bond;  but  in  a  civilized  sense  it  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  place  either  of  these  collateral  sons  upon  an  equality  with  my  own  son 
for  the  inheritance  of  my  estate.  Hence  the  growth  of  property  and  the  settlement 
of  its  distribution  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  more  precise  discrimination  of 
the  several  degrees  of  consanguinity  if  they  were  confounded  by  the  previous 
system. 

Where  the  original  system,  anterior  to  civilization,  was  descriptive,  the  tendency 
to  modification,  under  the  influence  of  refinement,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  rigorous  separation  of  the  several  lines  of  descent,  and  of  a  more  systematic 
description  of  the  persons  or  relationships  in  each.  It  would  not  necessarily  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  old  terms  nor  to  the  invention  of  new.  This  latter  belongs, 
usually,  to  the  formative  period  of  a  language.  AVhen  that  is  passed,  compound 
terms  are  resorted  to  if  the  descriptive  phrases  are  felt  to  be  inconvenient. 
AVherever  these  compounds  are  found  it  will  be  known  at  once  that  they  are 
modern  in  the  language.  The  old  terms  are  not  necessarily  radical,  but  they  have 
become  so  worn  down  by  long-contiaued  use  as  to  render  the  identification  of  their 
component  parts  impossible.  While  the  growth  of  nomenclatures  of  relationship 
tends  to  show  the  direction  in  which  existing  systems  have  been  modified,  it  seems 
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to  be  incapable  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  question  whether  a  classificatory 
form  ever  becomes  changed  into  a  descriptive,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  more  difficult, 
where  the  primitive  system  was  classificatory,  to  ascertain  the  probable  direction 
of  the  change.  The  uncivilized  nations  have  remained  substantially  stationary  in 
their  condition  through  all  the  centuries  of  their  existence,  a  circumstance 
eminently  favorable  to  the  permanency  of  their  domestic  institutions.  It  is  not 
supposable,  however,  that  they  have  resisted  all  modiiications  of  their  system  of 
consanguinity.  The  opulence  of  the  nomenclature  of  relationships,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  nations  whose  form  is  classificatory, 
may  tend  to  show  that,  if  it  changed  materially,  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
a  greater  complexity  of  classiiication.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
general  conclusions  upon  th^  question  with  reference  to  either  form.  But  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  if  an  original  system  changes  materially,  after  it  has  been  adopted 
into  use,  it  is  certain  to  be  done  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  conceptions  which 
it  embodies,  of  which  the  changes  will  be  further  and  logical  developments. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  forms  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  are  either 
adopted,  modified,  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  The  tables  entirely  dispel  such  a 
supposition.  When  a  system  has  once  come  into  practical  use,  with  its  nomen- 
clature adopted,  and  its  method  of  description  or  of  classification  settled,  it  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very  slow  to  change.  Each  person,  as  has  else- 
where been  observed,  is  the  centre  around  whom  a  group  of  consanguinei  is' 
arranged.  It  is  my  father,  my  mother,  my  brother,  my  son,  my  uncle,  my  cousin, 
with  each  and  every  human  being ;  and,  therefore,  each  one  is  compelled  to 
understand,  as  well  as  to  use,  the  prevailing  system.  It  is  an  actual  necessity  to 
all  alike,  since  each  relationship  is  personal  to  Ego.  A  change  of  any  of  these 
relationships,  or  a  subversion  of  any  of  the  terms  invented  to  express  them,  would 
be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  less  difficult  to 
enlarge  or  contract  the  established  use  of  the  terms  themselves.  The  possibility  of 
this  permanence  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  these  systems  exist  by  usage 
rather  than  legal  enactment,  and  therefore  the  motive  to  change  must  be  as 
universal  as  the  usage.  Their  use  and  preservation  are  intrusted  to  every  person 
who  speaks  the  common  language,  and  their  channel  of  transmission  is  the  blood. 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  natural  stability  of  domestic  institutions,  there 
are  special  reasons  which  contribute  to  their  permanence,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
rendered  not  improbable  that  they  might  survive  changes  of  social  conditiou 
sufficiently  radical  to  overthrow  the  primary  ideas  in  which  they  originated. 

These  preliminary  statements  being  made,  it  is  now  proposed  to  explain  and 
compare  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  several  nations  and  families  represented 
in  the  tables.  In  doing  this  the  order  therein  adopted  will  be  followed.  Invoking 
the  patient  attention  of  the  reader,  I  will  endeavor  to  perform  this  task  with  as 
much  brevity  and  clearness  as  I  may  be  able  to  command. 
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CHAPTEU   III. 

SYSTEM    OF   RELATIONSHIP   OP   THE   AKYAN   FAMILY. 

Roman  System  of  ConsntiguiiiUy  and  Affinity— Framed  by  the  CiTiliana—RelationsWps  of  two  kinils— By  Consan- 
guinity, ot  Blood — By  Affinity,  or  Marriage — Lineal  and  Collateral  Consangniuity — Diagram — MatLod  of  Descrip- 
tion by  Lines  explained — Diagram  of  the  Eoman  Civilians — Completeness  and  preoision  iif  the  liomau  System — 
Immenae  nnmber  of  Consanguinei  within  the  near  Degrees— Computations — Rapid  intermingling  of  the  Blood 
of  a  People — Mode  of  Compnting  Degrees  under  the  Civil  Law — Under  the  Canon  Law — Under  the  Common 
Law — Origin  of  the  Variance— Marriage  Relationahipa  fully  disoriminated — English  System  barren  of  Terms — 
Opulence  of  the  Eoman  Nomenclature  of  Relationships. 

An  understanding  of  the  framework  and  principles  of  our  own  system  of  rela- 
tionship is  a  necessary  preparatory  step  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  other 
nations.  It  was  originally  strictly  descriptive.  After  the  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  there  was  engrafted  upon  it, 
among  several  of  them,  a  method  of  desci-iption  differing  materially  from  the  primi- 
tive form,  but  without  invading  its  radical  features,  or  so  far  overspreading  them 
as  to  conceal  the  simple  original.  The  new  element,  which  came  naturally  from 
the  system  itself,  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  civilians  to  perfect  the  framework 
of  a  code  of  descents.  Their  improvements  have  been  adopted  into  the  system  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  family,  to  which  the  Eoman  influence  extended.  To 
obtain  a  knowledge  historically  of  our  present  English  form,  we  must  resort  to  the 
Koman  as  it  was  perfected  by  the  civilians,  and  left  by  them  in  its  codified  form. 
The  additions  were  slight,  but  they  changed  materially  the  method  of  describing 
kindred.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  the  relationships  of  uncle 
and  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  and  on  the  mother's  side,  which  were  unknown  in 
the  primitive  system,  and  in  the  adoption  of  a  descriptive  method  based  upon  these 
terms,  which,  with  proper  augments,  enabled  them  to  systematize  the  relationships 
in  the  first  five  collateral  lines.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Latin  speech  for  the 
modern  portion  of  our  nomenclature  of  relationships. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  elaborate  and  scientific  arrangement  of  kindred 
into  formally  described  lines  of  descent  employed  by  the  civilians,  and  which 
became  the  law  of  the  State,  wa^  not  adopted  by  the  Roman  people,  except  in  its 
least  complicated  parts.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ancient  method, 
modified  by  the  substitution  of  some  of  the  new  terms  of  relationship  in  the,  place 
of  descriptive  phrases,  was  retained  for  those  nearest  in  degree,  and  that  more  dis- 
tant relatives  were  described  without  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions among  the  several  lines.      This  variance  between  the  forms  used  by  the 
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people  and  by  the  State,  whenever  it  occurs  in  this  family  of  nations,  is  entirely 
immaterial,  since  the  two  do  not  conflict. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  recover  the  system  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity  of  any  people,  in  its  details,  from  the  lexicon,  or  even  from  the 
literature  of  their  language,  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  form.  The  Hebrew  and 
Sanskrit  are  examples.  If  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  statute  and  thus  had  become 
a  law  of  the  State,  it  would  be  found  in  a  codified  form.  In  aU  other  cases  it 
can  only  be  obtained,  in  its  completeness,  by  a  direct  resort  to  the  people. 

In  the  Pandects^  and  in  the  Institutes^  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Koman 
civil  law  has  been  preserved  vrith  minuteness  and  precision,  with  full  explanations 
of  its  provisions  and  method  of  arrangement.  A  careful  examination  of  its  details 
will  furnish  us  the  readiest  knowledge  of  our  own,  as  well  as  unfold  the  principles 
which  must  govern  the  formation  of  any  strictly  philosophical  system. 

Relationships  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  by  consanguinity,  or  blood :  second,  by 
affinity,  ox  marriage.  Consanguinity,  which  is  the  lelatiou  of  persons  descended 
from  the  same  ancestor,  is  also  of  two  kinds,  lineal  and  collateral.  Lineal  con- 
sanguinity is  the  connection  which  subsists  among  persons  of  whom  one  is 
descended  from  the  other.  Collateral  consanguinity  is  the  connection  which 
exists  among  persons  who  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  from 
each  other.     Marriage  relationships  exist  by  custom. 

In  every  supposable  plan  of  consanguinity,  where  marriage  between  single  pairs 
exists,  there  must  be  a  lineal  and  several  collateral  lines.  Each  person,  also,  in 
constructing  his  own  table  becomes  the  central  point,  or  Ego,  from  whom  outward  is 
reckoned  the  degree  of  relationship  of  each  kinsman,  and  to  whom  the  relationship 
returns.  His  position  is  necessarily  in  the  lineal  line.  In  a  chart  of  relationships 
this  line  is  verticah  Upon  it  may  be  inscribed,  above  and  below  any  given  person, 
his  several  ancestors  and  descendants  in  a  direct  series  from  father  to  son,  and 
these  persons  together  will  constitute  his  right  lineal  male  line,  which  is  also  called 
the  trunk,  or  common  stock  of  descent.  Out  of  this  trunk  line  emerge  the  several 
collateral  lines,  male  and  female,  which  are  numbered  outwardly.  It  wiU  he  suffi- 
cient for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  to  limit  the  explanation  to  the  main 
lineal  line,  and  to  a  single  male  and  female  branch  of  each  of  the  collateral  lines, 
including  those  on  the  father's  side  and  on  the  mother's  side,  and  proceeding  in 
each  from  the  parent  to  one  only  of  his  or  her  children,  although  it  will  include 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  kindred  of  Ego  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending 
series.  An  attempt  to  follow  all  the  divisions  and  branches  of  the  several  coUaterEd 
lines,  which  increase  in  number  in  the  ascending  series  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
would  embarrass  the  reader  without  rendering  the  system  itself  more  intelligible. 
The  first  collateral  hue,  male,  consists  of  my  brother  and  his  descendants,  and  the 
first,  female,  of  my  sister  and  her  descendants.  The  second  collateral  line,  male, 
on  the  father's  side,  consists  of  my  father's  brother  and  his  descendants,  and  the 
second,  female,  of  my  father's  sister  and  her  descendants;  the  second  collateral 

'  Pand,,  Lib.  XXXVIII.  tit.  x.     "De  gradibus  ct  adfinibus  et  nominibus  eorum," 
"  Inst.  Just,,  Lib.  Til.  tit.  vi.     "De  g^vaclibus  cognatioaum," 
3      Mojr,  1868. 
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line,  male,  on  tlie  mother's  side,  is  composed  of  my  mother's  hrother  and  his 
descendants,  and  the  second,  female,  of  my  mother's  sister  and  her  descendants. 
The  third  collateral  line,  male,  on  the  father's  side,  consists  of  my  grandfather's 
brother  and  his  descendants,  and  third,  female,  of  my  grandfather's  sister  and  her 
descendants;  on  the  mother's  side,  the  same  line,  male,  is  composed  of  my  grand- 
mother's brother  and  his  descendants,  and  the  same,  female,  of  my  grandmother's 
sister  and  her  descendants.  It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  last  case,  that  we  have  turned 
out  of  the  lineal  line  on  the  father's  side  into  that  on  the  mother's  side.  The 
fourth  collateral  line,  male,  on  the  father's  side,  consists  of  my  great-grandfather's 
hrother  and  his  descendants;  and  the  fourth,  female,  of  my  great-grandfather's 
sister  and  her  descendants ;  the  same  line,  male,  on  the  mother's  side,  is  composed 
of  my  great-grandmother's  brother  and  his  descendants ;  and  the  same,  female,  of 
my  great-grandmother's  sister  and  her  descendants.  In  like  manner,  the  fifth  col- 
lateral line,  male,  on  the  father's  side,  consists  of  my  great-great-grandfather's 
brother  and  his  descendants;  and  the  fifth,  female,  of  my  great-gi-eat^grandfather's 
sister  and  her  descendants  ;  the  same  line,  male,  on  the  mother's  side  is  composed 
of  my  great-great-grandmother's  brother  and  his  descendants ;  and  the  same, 
female,  of  my  great-great-grandmother's  sister  and  her  descendants.  These  five 
lines  embrace  the  great  body  of  our  kindred  who  are  within  the  range  of  practical 
or  even  necessary  recognition. 

Where  there  are  several  brothers  and  sisters  of  each  ancestor,  they  constitute  so 
many  branches  of  each  Mne  respectively.  If  I  have  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
they  and  their  descendants  constitute  as  many  lines,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
as  I  have  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  all  together  they  form  my  first  collateral  line 
in  two  branches,  a  male  and  a  female.  In  like  manner  the  several  brothers  and 
sisters  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother,  with  their  respective  descendants,  make  up 
as  many  lines,  each  independent  of  the  other,  as  there  are  brothers  and  sisters ;  but 
all  unite  in  fonning  my  second  collateral  line  in  two  divisions,  that  on  the  father's 
side  and  that  on  the  mother's  side,  and  in  four  principal  branches,  two  male  and 
two  female.  If  the  third  collateral  line  were  run  out  fully  in  the  ascending  series, 
it  would  give  four  general  divisions  of  ancestors  and  eight  principal  branches ;  and 
the  number  of  each  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  each  successive  collateral 
line.  With  such  a  maze  of  branches,  lines,  and  divisions,  embracing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  consanguinei,  it  will  he  seen  at  once  that  a  method  of  arrangement  and 
description  which  should  maintain  each  distinct,  and  render  the  whole  intelligible, 
would  be  no  ordinary  achievement.  This  work  was  perfectly  accomplished  by  the 
Eoman  civilians,  and  in  a  manner  so  entirely  simple  as  to  elicit  admiration.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  development  of  the  nomenclature  to 
the  requisite  extent  must  have  been  so  extremely  difficult  that  it  would  probably 
never  have  occurred  except  under  the  stimulus  of  an  urgent  necessity.  The 
absence,  from  the  primitive  system,  of  the  relationships  of  uncle  and  aunt,  in  the 
concrete  form,  was  the  first  want  to  be  supplied  to  render  the  new  method  attain- 
able. Nor  was  this  alone  sufficient ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  discriminate  those  on 
the  father's  side  from  those  on  the  mother's  side,  and  to  elaborate  independent 
terms  for  each,  an  achievement  made  in  a  limited  number  only  of  the  languages  of 
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mankind.  These  indispensable  terms  finally  appeared  in  -patruus  and  amita  for 
uncle  and  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  and  in  avuncultts  and  matertera  for  uncle  and 
aunt  on  the  mother's  side,  which,  with  suitable  augments,  enabled  the  civilians  to 
indicate  specifically  the  first  person  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  collateral 
lines  on  the  father'-s  side  and  on  the  mother's  side.  After  these  were  secured,  the 
improved  Roman  method  of  describing  collateral  consanguine!  became  possible,  as 
well  as  established.  The  development  of  these  relationships,  in  the  concrete,  was 
the  principal,  as  well  as  the  greatest  advance  in  the  system  of  relationship,  made  by 
any  of  the  niem.bers  of  the  Aryan  family. 

AH  languages  are  able  to  describe  kindred  by  a  combination  of  the  primary 
terms ;  and  this  method  is  still  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  secondary  terms, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  specific,  unless  the  Eoman  method  is  employed. 
In  the  description  we  commence  at  Ego,  and  ascend  first  to  the  common  ancestor, 
and  then  down  the  collateral  line  to  the  person  whose  relationship  is  sought,  as  in 
the  EngKsh ;  or,  reversing  the  initial  point,  commence  with  the  latter,  and  ascend 
to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  descend  to  the  former  as  in  the  Erse.  To 
describe  a  cousin,  in  the  male  branch  of  the  second  collateral  hne,  we  use  in  Eng- 
lish the  phrase  father's  brother's  son  ;  or,  in  Erse,  son  of  tJie  brother  of  iny  father  ; 
for  a  second  cousin,  in  the  same  branch  of  the  third  collateral  line,  we  say,  in  Eng- 
lish, father's  father's  brother's  son's  son  ;  in  Erse,  son  of  the  son  of  the  irofJier  of  the 
father  of  my  father.  Where  the  relationship  of  grandfather  is  discriminated  by  a 
specific  or  a  compound  term,  we  may  say  grandfather's  brother's  grandson  ;  but  as 
this  would  fail  to  show  whether  the  person  was  on  the  father's  side  or  on  the 
mother's  side,  a  further  explanation  must  be  added.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
method,  which  was  the  primitive  form  of  the  Aryan  family,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
It  was  partially  overcome,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  generalization  of  the  relar- 
tionships  of  uncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  and  cousin,  and  the  invention  of 
special  terms  for  their  expression  in  the  concrete.  A  little  reflection  upon  the 
awkwardness  and  cumbersomeness  of  a  purely  descriptive  system  ^of  relationship 
will  illustrate  the  necessity,  first,  for  common  terms  for  the  nearest  collateral 
degrees,  and,  secondly,  of  a  scientific  method  for  the  description  of  consanguinei. 
It  win  also  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  serious  difiiculties  overcome,  as  well  as  the 
great  advance  made,  by  the  Romans  in  the  formal  system  which  they  established, 
or,  rather,  engrafted  upon  the  original  form. 

If,  then,  we  construct  a  diagram  of  the  right  lineal  line,  male,  and  the  first  five 
collateral  lines,  male  and  female,  on  the  father's  side,  and  limit  each  collateral 
line  at  its  commencement  to  a  single  brother  and  sister  of  Ego,  and  to  a  single 
brother  and  sister  of  each  of  the  lineal  ancestors  of  Ego,  and  these  several  lines 
are  projected  from  parent  to  child,  the  collateral  lines  wiU  be  parallel  with  each 
other  and  divergent  from  the  lineal  in  the  actual  manner  of  the  outflow  of  the 
generations.  The  diagram  (Plate  I.)  will  afibrd  a  more  distinct  impression  of  the 
relation  of  the  lineal  and  several  collateral  lines  to  each  other,  and  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Roman  system,  than  could  be  given  by  a  description.  It  exhibits 
the  lines  named,  arranged  with  reference  to  a  central  person,  or  Ego,  and  indicates 
the  relationship  to  him  of  each  of  the  persons  in  tliese  several  lines.     The  great 
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superiority  of  its  nomenclature  over  those  of  the  remaining  Aryan  nations  will  be 
recognized  at  once,  as  well  as  the  thoioughly  scientific  method  of  description  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  above  all  other  systems  which  have  ever  been  framed. 

From  Ego  to  triiavus,  in  the  lineal  line,  are  six  generations  of  ascendants,  and 
from  the  same  to  trhiepos  are  the  same  number  of  descendants,  in  the  description 
of  which  but  four  radical  terms  are  used.  If  it  were  desirable  to  ascend  above  the 
sixth  ancestor,  tritavus  would  become  a  new  starting-point  of  description;  thus, 
tritavi  pater,  the  father  of  tritavus,  and  so  upward  to  tritavi  tritavus,  who  is  the 
twelfth  ancestor  of  Ego  in  the  lineal  right  line,  male.  In  our  rude  nomenclature 
the  phrase  grandfather's  grandfather  must  be  repeated  six  times  to  express  the 
same  relationship,  or  rather  to  describe  the  same  person.  In  like  manner  trinepotis 
trin&pos  carries  us  to  the  twelfth  descendant  of  Ego  in  the  right  lineal  line,  male. 
He  is  the  greats-grandson  of  the  great-grandson  of  trinepoa,  the  great-grandson  of 
the  great-grandson  of  Ego. 

The  first  collateral  Kne,  male,  which  commences  with  brother,  fraier,  is  composed 
of  him  and  his  lineal  descendants,  proceeding  in  the  right  line  from  father  to  son; 
thus,  fratns  filius,  literally  son  of  brother,  fratris  nepos,  grandson  of  brother,  and 
on  to  fratris  trinepos,  the  great-grandson  of  the  great-grandson  of  the  brother  of 
Ego.  If  it  were  necessary  to  extend  the  description  to  the  twelfth  generation, 
fratris  trmepos  would  become  a  second  starting-point,  from  which  we  should  have 
fratris  trinepotis  trin&pos,  the  great-grandson  of  the  great-grandson  oi fratris  trinepos, 
the  great-grandson  of  the  great^andson  of  the  brother  of  Ego.  By  this  simple 
method  frater  is  made  the  root  of  descent  in  this  line,  and  every  person  within  it 
is  referred  to  him  by  the  force  of  this  term  in  the  description ;  and  we  know  at 
once  that  each  person  described  belong  to  the  first  collateral  line,  male.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  itself  complete  as  well  as  specific.  In  lOie  manner,  and  with  like 
results,  the  fijst  collateral  line  female  commences  with  sister,  soror,  giving  for  the 
series  soraris  Jilia,  sister's  daughter ;  sororis  neptis,  sister's  granddaughter ;  and  on 
to  sororis  trineptis,  her  sixth,  and  to  sororis  trinepiis  trineptis,  her  twelfth  descendant. 
While  these  two  branches  of  the  first  collateral  line  originate,  in  strictness,  in  the 
father,  pater,  who  is  the  common  bond  of  connection  between  them,  yet  by  making 
the  brother  and  sister  the  root  of  descent  of  their  respective  branches  in  the 
description,  not  only  this  line,  but,  also,  its  two  branches,  are  maintained  distinct; 
and  the  relationship  of  each  person  to  Ego  is  specialized  by  force  of  the  description. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  system  as  a  purely  scientific  method  of 
distinguishing  and  describing  kindred. 

The  second  coUateral  line,  male,  on  the  father's  side,  commences  with  father's 
brother,  patrutcs,  and  is  composed  of  him  and  his  descendants,  limited  in  the 
diagram  to  the  right  line.  Each  person,  by  the  terms  used  to  describe  him,  is 
referred  with  entire  precision  to  his  proper  position  in  the  line,  and  his  relationship 
is  indicated ;  thus,  patrui  fUius.,  son  of  paternal  uncle,  patrui  nepos,  grandson  of 
paternal  uncle,  and  on  to  patrui  trinepos,  the  sixth  descendant  of  patruus.  If  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  this  line  to  the  twelfth  generation  we  should  have, 
after  passing  through  the  intermediate  degrees,  pat7-ui  trinepotis  trinepos,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  great-grandson  of  patrui  trinepos,  the  gi'eat-grandson  of  the  great- 
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grandson  of  patruus.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  for  cousin  is  rejected  in 
the  diagram,  as  it  is,  also,  in  the  formal  method  of  the  Pandects,  He  is  described 
as  patrui  Jilius,  but  he  was  also  called  a  brother  patruel,  fi-ater  patruelis,  and 
among  the  people  at  lai'ge  by  the  common  term  for  cousin,  consdbrinviS.  The  second 
collateral  line,  female,  on  the  father's  side  commences  with  father's  sister,  arnUa, 
paternal  aunt ;  and  her  descendants  arc  described  according  to  the  same  general 
plan;  thus,  amitm  Jilia,  paternal  aunt's  daughter,  amitw  neptis,  paternal  aunt's 
granddaughter,  and  so  on  to  amiice  trineptis,  and  to  amitw  trineptis  iri'mptis.  In 
this  branch  of  the  line  the  term  for  cousin,  amitimis,  amitma,  is  also  set  aside  for 
the  formal  phrase  amitm  filia,  although  the  former  indicates  specifically,  by  its 
etymology,  this  particular  one  of  the  four  cousins/  Among  the  people  the  term 
consobrintis,  consobrina  was  applied  to  this  cousin,  as  it  was  indiscriminately  to  each 
of  the  four,^ 

In  accordance  with  the  same  general  plan  the  third  collateral  line,  male,  on  the 
father's  side  commences  with  grandfather's  brother,  who  is  styled  patruus  magnus, 
or  great-uncle.  At  this  point  in  the  nomenclature  special  terms  fail  and  compounds 
are  resorted  to,  although  the  relationship  itself  is  in  the  concrete,  the  same  as 
grandfather.  It  is  evident  that  this  relationship  was  not  discriminated  until  a 
comparatively  modern  period.  No  existing  language,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  has 
been  extended,  possesses  an  original  or  radical  term  for  great-uncle,  although 
without  the  Roman  method  the  third  collateral  lino  cannot  be  described  except  by 
the  Celtic.  In  the  Turanian,  Malayan,  and  American  Indian  forms,  where  the 
classification  of  consanguinei  is  altogether  different,  he  is  a  grandfather.  If  he 
were  called  simply  grandfatlmr' s  hrotJier,  the  phrase  would  describe  a  person,  leaving 
the  relationship  as  a  matter  of  imphcation ;  but  if  grcat-uncie,  it  expresses  a 
relationship  in  the  concrete,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  a  specific  term.  The 
specialization  of  this  relationship  was  clearly  the  work  of  the  civilians  to  perfect  a 
general  plan  of  consanguinity.  With  the  first  person  in  this  branch  of  the  line 
thus  made  definite  as  a  great-uncle,  all  of  his  descendants  are  referred  to  him,  in 
their  description,  as  the  root  of  descent ;  and  the  line,  the  side,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  the  degree  of  the  relationship  of  each  person,  are  at  once  severally  and 
jointly  expressed.  This  line  may  be  extended,  in  like  manner,  to  the  twelfth 
descendant,  which  would  give  for  the  series  patrui  magni  Jili'tts,  son  of  the  paternal 
great-uncle ;  patrui  magni  nepos,  grandson  of  paternal  great-uncle ;  and  thus  on 
to  patrui  magni  Prinepotis  trinepos,  the  great-grandson  of  the  great-grandson  of 
putrui  magni  trinepos,  the  great-grandson  of  the  great-grandson  of  paternal  great- 
uncle.  The  third  collateral  line,  female,  on  the  same  side  commences  with  grand- 
father's sister,  who  is  styled  amita  magna,  or  great-aunt ;  and  her  descendants  are 
described  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  eiFect. 


'  AciitEe  tuEe  filii  consobrinum  te  appellant,  tu  illos  amitinoa,     Inst.  Just.,  Lib.  III.  tit.  vi.  §  ii. 

'  Item  fratres  patraelea,  sorores  patrueiea,  id  est  qni  quse-ve  ex  duobas  fratribus  progcnemntur; 
item  consobrini  consobrinfe,  id  est  qui  qute-ve  ox  duobus  soi'oribus  uaseflntar  (quasi  consorini) ; 
item  amitini  amitiufc,  id  est  qai  qua-vo  ex  fratro  et  sorore  propagantur ;  scd  ferh  vulgus  ietoa  omnea 
communi  appellatione  consobrinoa  vocat.      Pand,,  Lib.  XXXVIII.  tit.  x. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  collateral  lines,  male,  on  the  father's  side,  commence, 
respectively,  with  great-grandfather's  brother,  who  is  styled  patrwus  major,  greater 
paternal  uncle,  and  with  great-great-grandfather's  brother,  who  is  called  patruxis 
maadmvs,  greatest  paternal  nncle.  In  extending  the  series  we  have  in  the  fourth 
line,  patrui  maj'oris  Jilius,  -pairm  majaris  nepos,  and  on  to  patrui  majoris  triTwpos  ; 
and  in  the  fifth,  patrui  Tnaximi  Jilius,  patrui  maximi  nepos,  and  thus  onward  to 
patrui  maximi  trinepos.  On  the  same  side  the  corresponding  female  collateral 
lines  commence,  respectively,  with  amita  major,  greater  paternal  aunt,  and  amita 
maxima,  greatest  patemsd  aunt ;  and  the  description  of  persons  in  each  follows  in 
the  same  order. 

Both  the  diagram  and  the  description  of  consanguine!  have  thus  far  been  limited 
to  the  lineal  line  male,  and  to  the  several  collateral  lines  on  the  father's  side. 
Another  diagram  with  an  entire  change  of  terms,  except  in  the  first  collateral  line, 
is  required  to  exhibit  the  right  Hneal  line,  female,  and  the  four  collateral  lines, 
male  and  female,  beyond  the  first.  The  necessity  for  independent  terms  for  uncle 
and  aunt  on  the  mother's  side  to  complete  the  Eoman  method  is  now  apparent, 
the  relatives  on  the  mother's  side  being  equally  numerous,  and  entirely  distinct. 
These  tern^  were  found  in  avunculus,  maternal  uncle,  and  materiera,  maternal 
aunt.  The  first  collateral  line,  as  before  stated,  remains  the  same,  as  it  commences 
with  brother  and  sister.  In  the  second  collateral  line,  male,  on  the  mother's  side 
we  have  for  the  series  avunculus,  avunculi  jilivs,  avunouli  nepos,  and  on  to  avunctdi 
trinepotis  trinepos,  if  it  were  desirable  to  extend  the  description  to  the  twelfth 
descendant  of  the  maternal  imcle.  In  the  female  branch  of  the  same  line  we  have 
for  the  series  materiera,  materterce  jilia,  materterce  neptis,  and  on  to  matertercB 
trineptis.  In  the  third  collateral  line,  male,  same  side,  we  have  for  the  series 
avimculus  magnus,  avv/nodi  magni  jilius,  avuncuU  magni  nepos,  and  on  as  before ; 
and  the  female  branch  of  the  same  line,  commencing  with  materiera  magna, 
maternal  great-aunt,  is  extended  in  the  same  manner.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
coEateral  lines,  male,  on  the  same  side  commence,  respectively,  with  avunculus 
major,  and  avunculus  maadmus ;  and  the  corresponding  female  branches  with 
w.atertera  major,  and  matertera  maxima,  and  their  descendants,  respectively,  are 
described  in  the  same  manner. 

Since  the  first  five  collateral  lines  embraced  as  wide  a  circle  of  kindred  as  it  was 
necessary  to  include  for  the  practical  purposes  of  a  code  of  descents,  the  ordinary 
diagram  used  by  the  Roman  civilians  did  not  extend  beyond  tliis  number.  In  the 
form  of  description  adopted  by  Coke  and  the  early  English  lawyers,  and  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  same  Use  of  the  terms  in  the  Pandects,  we  find  propatruus  mag- 
nus instead  of  patruus  major,  and  abpatruus  magnus  instead  of  patruus  maximus. 
By  adopting  this  mode  of  augmentation,  which  is  also  applied  to  avus  in  the  lineal 
line,  we  have  for  the  eemmencement  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  collateral  lines,  male, 
on  the  father's  side,  atpatruua  magnus  and  tripafruus  Tnagmts,  with  corresponding 
changes  of  gender  for  the  female  branches.  This  would  exhaust  the  power  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Roman  system.  For  collateral  lines  beyond  the  seventh  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  again  to  the  descriptive  form  which  followed  the  chain  of 
consanguinity  from  degree  to  degree. 
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The  diagram  (Plate  I.)  is  not  in  the  form  of  that  used  by  the  civilians.  It  is 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  form  adopted  by  Blackstone^  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  several  persons  in  the  lineal  and  collateral  lines,  who  stand  at  equal 
distances  in  degree  from  their  respective  common  ancestors,  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  Since  the  movement  downward  is  with  equal  step  in  each  of  the  lines,  the 
common  law  method  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  civil  law  in  illustrating  to 
the  eye  the  relative  position  of  consanguinei.  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian^  the 
original  diagram  of  the  civilians  is  given  and  verified  in  the  text  (Plate  II.).  It 
arranges  the  several  collateral  lines  at  right  angles  with  the  lineal,  which  makes 
them  transverse  instead  of  collateral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the  reasons 
why  they  are  described  both  in  the  Pandects  and  in  the  Institutes,  as  the  transverse 
rather  than  the  collateral  lines.^  In  this  diagram  three  lines  meet  in  each  ancestor, 
one  of  which  is  lineal,  and  the  other  two,  consisting  of  a  male  and  female  branch, 
are  transverse.  With  a  slight  examination  it  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  most  simple  form  in  which  the  system  can  be  represented. 
But  since  it  docs  not  show  the  relative  position  of  consanguinei  in  the  lineal  and 
collateral  lines  with  reference  to  their  distance  with  Ego  from  the  common  ancestor, 
the  first  form  appears  to  be  preferable.  This  diagram  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the 
all-embracing  Eoman  jurisprudence.  It  is  interesting,  even  impressive,  to  us,  as 
the  chart  with  which  that  greatly  distinguished  class  of  men,  the  Roman  jurists, 
"ihustrated  to  the  eye,"  as  well  as  explained  to  the  understanding,  the  beautiful 
and  perfect  system  of  consanguinity  we  have  been  considering. 
i  It  is  obvious,  as  before  remarked,  that  these  diagrams  include  but  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  immediate  consanguinei  of  each  individual,  as  the  right  line  only  is 
given  proceeding  from  the  parent  to  one  only  of  his  or  her  chUdren,  while  there 
might  he  several  brothers  and  sisters  of  Ego,  and  of  each  of  his  several  ancestor, 
each  of  whom  would  send  off  as  many  additional  lines  as  he  or  she  left  children, 
each  leaving  descendants.  This  might  be  true  also  of  every  person  in  each  of  the 
collateral  lines.  Beside  this,  the  number  of  common  ancestors  increases  at  each 
degree,  ascending,  in  geometrical  progression,  which  multiplies  indefinitely  the 
number  of  ascending  lines.  It  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  construct  a  diagram 
of  the  lineal  and  first  and  second  collateral  lines  alone,  which  would  show  all  the 
possible  consanguinei  of  Ego  vrithin  six  degrees  of  nearness.  These  considerations 
wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  problem  which  the  civilians  solved  by 
furnishing  a  logical  and  comprehensive  system  of  relationship.  It  is  the  singular 
merit  of  the  Roman  form  that,  without  being  obscure  or  complicated,  it  contains 
all  the  elements  of  arrangement  and  description  which  are  necessary  to  resolve  any 
given  case,  and  all  that  is  material  to  a  right  understanding  of  descents. 

'  Blackstone's  Commentaries;  Tables  of  Consanguinity,  II.  254,  Watkins  adopts  the  same 
method;  Laws  of  Descent,  TaWe  of  Con.,  p.  123.  And  Domat  also  substantially;  Civil  Law, 
Stralian'a  Trans.  Table  on  Con.  II.  210. 

"  Lib.  IIL  tit.  vii. 

»  The  usual  phrase  is  "  Es  transvcrso  sivc  s\  latere." 
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If  we  sliould  follow  the  chain  of  relationship  beyond  the  diagrams,  and  compute 
the  number  of  the  kindred  of  Ego,  it  would  produce  remarkable  results.  In  strict- 
ness two  lines  commence  at  Ego,  one  ascendmg  to  his  father  and  one  to  his  mother ; 
from  these  last  the  number  is  increased  to  four,  one  of  which  ascends  to  the  father 
and  one  to  the  mother  of  his  father,  another  to  the  father  and  another  to  the 
mother  of  his  mother ;  and  again  from  these  four  common  ancestors  the  lines  are 
increased  to  eight;  and  so  upwai-ds  in  geometrical  progression.  As  a  matter  of 
computation  it  will  be  seen  tliat  at  the  fifth  degree  each  person  has  thirty-two 
ancestors,  at  the  tenth  a  thousand  and  twenty-four,  and  at  the  twentieth  upwards 
of  a  million.^  Carried  to  the  thirty-first  degree,  or  generation,  it  would  give  to 
each  person  a  greater  number  of  ancestors  than  the  entire  population  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  .marvellous,  result,  although  correct  as  a  matter  of  computation,  is  prevented 
by  the  intermarriage  of  these  common  ancestors,  by  which  a  multitude  of  them  are 
reduced  ta  one.  In  the  collateral  lines  the  relatives  are  qiiadrupled  at  each  gene- 
ration. "  If  we  only  suppose  each  couple  of  our  ancestors  to  have  left,  one  with 
another,  two  children ;  and  each  of  those  on  an  average  to  have  left  two  more  (and 
without  such  a  supposition  the  human  species  must  be  daUy  diminishing),  we  shall 
find  that  all  of  us  have  now  subsisting  near  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
kindred  at  the  fifteenth  degree,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  several  common 
ancestors  as  ourselves  are ;  besides  those  that  are  one  or  two  descents  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  common  stock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many  more."^  But,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  intermarriage  of  these  collateral  relatives  would  consolidate 
many  thousands  of  these  relationships  into  one,  while  others  would,  from  the  same 
cause,  be  related  to  Ego  in  many  thousand  different  ways.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  blood  of  a  people  is  interfused,  or,  in  other  words,  tends  to  intermingle 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  population,  with  the  progress  of  the  generations, 


'  111  Black.  Cor 
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is  forcibly  illustrated  by  these  computations,^  It  is  both  a  singular  and  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  blood  and  physical  organization  of  so  many  millions  of 
ancestors  should  be  represented  in  the  person  of  every  human  being.  The  specific 
identity  of  the  individual  of  the  present  with  the  ancestor  of  the  past  generation 
illustrates  the  marvellous  nature  of  a  structural  organization,  which  is  capable 
of  transmission  through  so  many  ancestors,  and  of  reproduction  as  a  perfect  whole 
iu  one  individual  after  the  lapse  of  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

In  the  mode  of  computing  the  degrees  of  consEinguinity  the  Aryan  nations  difier 
among  themselves.  It  is  apparent  that  the  relationships  which  collaterals  sustain 
to  each  other  arc  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  common  ancestors.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  each  step  in  ascending  from  ancestor  to  ancestor  in  the  lineal  line, 
and  in  descending  from  parent  to  child,  in  either  of  the  collateral  lines,  is  a  degree. 
Hence  in  tracing  the  connection  between  Mgo  and  any  given  person  iu  a  collateral 
line,  we  must  first  ascend  from  Ego  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  descend  to 
the  person  whose  relationship  is  sought,  counting  each  inteiTcning  person  as  one 
degree,  or  unit  of  separation ;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  units  will  express,  numeri- 
cally, the  nearness,  and,  upon  this  basis,  the  actual  value  of  the  relationship.  The 
dificrence  made  was  upon  the  starting-point,  whether  it  should  commence  with  Ego, 
or  with  the  common  ancestor.  The  Roman  civihans  reckoned  from  the  former ; 
thus,  if  the  degree  of  the  relationship  of  the  first  cousin  were  sought,  it  would  he 
estimated  as  follows :  From  Ego  to  father,  pater,  is  one ;  from  father  to  grandfather, 
aviis,  who  is  the  common  ancestor,  is  two ;  from  grandfather  down  to  paternal 
uncle,  patruus,  is  three ;  and  from  paternal  uncle  to  cousin,  patrui  Jlliue,  is  four ; 
therefore  he  stands  to  Ego  in  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  Under  this 
method  the  first  person  is  excluded  and  the  last  is  Included,  This  ■was  also  the 
manner  of  computing  degrees  among  the  Hebrews,^  But  the  canon  law,  and  after 
it  the  common  law,  adopted  the  other  method.  It  commenced  with  the  common 
ancestor,  and  counted  the  degrees  in  the  same  manner,  down  to  the  person  most 
remote  from  the  latter,  whether  Ego  or  the  person  whose  relationship  was  to  be 
determined;  thus,  a  first  cousin  stands  in  the  second  degree,  since  both  the  cousin 
and  Ego  are  removed  two  degrees  from  the  common  ancestor ;  the  son  of  this  cousin 
is  in  the  tliird  degree,  as  he  is  three  degrees  from  the  common  ancestor,  which 

'  These  figures  bear  directly  upon  oae  of  the  groat  problems  in  ethnology ;  namely,  the  mnlti- 
plicity  of  the  typical  facea  and  forms  of  mankind.  If  a  fragment  of  a  people  hecame  insulated,  as 
the  Erse  in  Ireland,  or  repelled  iramigration  to  theh'  territories  by  peculiar  manners  aiid  customs,  as 
the  Hebrews,  it  matters  not  whether  the  original  elements  of  population  were  simple  or  mixed,  if 
the  blood  was  left  free  to  intermingle,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  people  would  rapidly  assimi- 
late, 80  tbat  in  a  few  cenfeuriea  there  would  be  developed  a  national  face  and  form,  which  would  be 
common,  distinctly  marked,  and  typical.  The  only  conditions  necessary  to  produce  this  result,  in 
any  number  of  cases,  are  an  absolute  respite  from  foreign  admixture,  with  freedom  of  intermarriage 
among  all  classes.  Under  these  conditions,  which  hare  been  occasionally  attained,  typical  faces  and 
forms,  such  aa  the  Hebrew,  the  Irish,  and  the  German,  conld  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and  the 
differences  among  them  might  become  very  great,  in  the  course  of  time,  through  congenital  pecu- 
liarities, modes  of  subsistence,  and  climatic  influences;  not  to  say,  processes  of  degradation  of  one 
branch  or  family,  and  of  elevation  in  another. 

*  Selden's  Uxor  Hcbraica,  I.  c.  4, 

4       May,  1868. 
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corresponds  with  the  fifth  of  the  ciTil  law.  These  two  methods  will  be  more  fully 
Tinderstood  by  consulting  the  diagram,  Plate  I.,  on  which  the  degrees  are  numbered 
accordmg  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  diagram  of  English  descents,  Chapter  IV.  Plate 
III.,  on  which  they  are  given  according  to  the  common  law.  Our  English  ances- 
tors, at  an  early  day,  adopted  the  canon  law  mode  of  computation,  in  which  they 
clearly  made  a  mistake,  if  the  matter  were  of  any  particular  consequence.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  civil  law  method  of  computation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  consistent  and  logical. 

Relationship,  or  cognation,  was  further  distinguished  by  tho  civilians  into  three 
kinds,  superior,  inferior,  and  transverse ;  of  which  the  first  relates  to  ascendants,  the 
second  to  descendants,  and  the  third  to  collaterals.  It  results,  also,  from  the  civil  law 
method  of  estimating  degrees,  that  several  persons  in  the  lineal  and  collateral  lines 
stand  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness  to  Ego,  which  rendered  necessary  some  quali- 
fication of  the  relative  value  of  the  numerical  degrees.  The  consanguinei  of  Ego 
were  classified  into  six  grades,  according  to  their  degree  of  nearness,  all  those  who 
were  in  the  same  degree  being  classified  in  the  same  grade,  whether  ascendants, 
descendants,  or  collaterals ;  but  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  these 
three  qualifications.^ 

'  De  Geadibus  Coonationum.— Iloe  bco  iiLCCssarium  est  eipoin,rc  qurmalmoilum  gradus  cog- 
nationis  numerentui".  Quare  mprimis  admonendi  sumus  co,,natioiioDi  aliam  'iiipra  mimerari,  aliam 
infra,  aliam  ex  trans verao,  qua  etiam  a  liteie  dicitur  Superior  cognatio  est  pftientum:  inferior 
liberorum ;  ex  transverao  fratmm  sorornni\  t  et  eorum  qtu  qujeve  ex  his  geneiantui  ;  et  conveni- 
cnter  patrui,  amitie,  avnnctili,  matertersj.  Et  aupcrior  qnidem  et  inferior  cognatio  a  prime  gradu 
incipit;  et  ea,  qnse  ex  traaaverao  numeratur,  h  aeciindo. 

§  I.  Primo  gradn  est  supra  pater,  mater;  infra  filiua,  filia.  Seeundo  gradn  supra  avus,  avia:  infra 
nepOB,  neptia ;  ex  transverao  frater,  soror.  Tertio  grada  supra  proavus,  proavia :  infra  pronepos,  pro- 
ncptis ;  ex  transrerso  fratris  sororisque  Alius,  fllia :  et  convenientfer  patruua,  amita,  avanculua,  mater- 
tera.  Patruus  est  patria  frater,  qui  Grascis  natfaZii-foi  appellatur.  Avunculus  est  frater  matris,  qui 
Greece  mtitfahek^ot  dicitur ;  et  uterque  promiacub  ©ttoj  appellatur.  Amita  eat -patria  soror,  quse  Grseee 
iiutpaBf  jl^ij  appellatur :  matertera  vero  matris  soror,  quie  Gr^ce  MijrpaStn?!;  dicitur :  et  utraque  pro- 
mis  cuS  ©£(a  appellator. 

§  II  Quarto  giadu  supia  abai  a?  abavia  infra  abnepos  abneptis  ex  tranaverso  fratris  sororisque 
nepoa  neptiave  et  convenienter  patraus  magnus  amita  magna  id  est  avi  fiater  et  aoror :  item 
avunculus  magnus  et  mateitera  magna  id  eat  avife  fiatei  ct  soioi  consobnnus  consobrina,  id  est, 
qui  qUEeve  ex  soionbns  aut  fiatiibus  piocieantm  Sed  quidam  lectfe  consobrinos  eoa  proprife  dici 
putant  qui  ex  duabus  aororibus  progenerantur  quasi  con&ororinos  eos  veift  qui  ex  duobus  fratribus 
piogenerantur  propii^  fratrcs  patruelpa  vjcaii  ai  autem  ex  duobus  fiatribus  fllia,  na  tuntur,  sororea 
pitrnelf'3  appel'an  At  eos  qui  ex  fratre  et  soioie  piogcnenntur  amitmoa  pi  jpne  dici  putant. 
AmifsB  tu'B  fill!  consabi  num  te  appellant  tu  illos  amitinos 

§111  Quinty  gridu'Jupia  ata^UE  atavia  mfraatnepoi  atnepti''  ex  transverao  fratris  sororisque 
pronepos,  proneptis  :  et  convenienter  propatruua,  pr6amita,  id  est,  proavi  fratei"  et  soror  :  et  proavun- 
calus  et  promatertera,  id  est,  proavise  frater  et  soror :  item  fratris  patmelis,  vel  sororis  patruelis, 
conaobrini  et  conaobrinss,  amitini  et  amitiriEe  filins,  filia :  proprior  aobrino,  proprior  sobrina ;  hi  simt 
patrui  magni,  amitse  magna),  avuneuli  magni,  matertera  magnte  filius,  filia. 

§  IV.  Sexto  gradn  supra  tritavus,  ti-itavia  :  infra  trinepos  trineptis  :  ex  transverso  fratris  sororis- 
que abnepoa  abneptia :  et  convenienter  abpatruos  abamita,  id  est,  abavi  frater  et  soror :  abavunculua, 
abmatertera,  id  eat,  abavife  frater  et  soror :  item  propatmi,  proamitre,  proavunculi,  promatevterae 
Alius,  Alia  :  item  proprins  sobrino  sobrinave  Alius,  Alia ;  item  consobi-ini  eonaobrinte  nepos,  neptis  : 
item  sobrini,  sobrinte ;  id  est,  qui  quseve  ex  fratribus  vel  sororibus  patruelibus,  vel  consobi-inis,  vel 
amitinis  progenerantar. — Institutes  of  Justinian,  Lib.  III.  tit.  vi. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  further  the  minute  details  of  the  Roman 
system  of  consanguinity.  The  principal  and  most  important  of  its  features  have 
been  presented,  and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  special  to  have  rendered  it  perfectly 
intelligible.  _For  simplicity  of  method,  felicity  of  description,  distinctness  of 
arrangement  into  Imes,  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  beauty  of  nomenclature,  it  is 
incomparable.  It  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  all  the  systems  of  relation- 
ship ever  perfected  by  man,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that  what- 
ever the  Eoman  mind  had  occasion  to  touch,  it  placed  once  for  aU  upon  a  solid 
foundation. 

From  its  internal  structure  it  is  evident  that  this  system,  in  its  finished  form,  was 
the  work  of  the  civilians.  We  have  reasons,  also,  for  believing  that  it  was  not 
used  by  the  people  except  within  narrow  limits.  Its  rigorous  precision  and 
formality,  not  to  say  complication  of  arrangement,  tends  to  this  conclusion;  and 
the  existence  and  use  of  common  terms  for  near  kindred,  after  its  establishment,  is 
still  more  decisive.  It  is  not  even  probable  that  the  common  people  employed 
either  of  the  four  special  terms  for  uncle  and  aunt,  or  that  either  term  for  uncle  or 
for  aunt  was  used  promiscuously.  The  disappearance  of  all  of  these  terms  from 
the  modem  Italian  language,  and  the  reappearance  in  it  of  the  Greek  common 
term  for  uncle  and  aunt,  Oeiog,  Oeia,  in  the  Italian  Zio,  Zia^  renders  it  conjecturable 
at  least,  that  the  Greek  term,  in  a  Latinized  form,  was  used  among  the  ancient 
Romans ;  or,  it  may  have  been,  that  they  retained  the  original  desciiptive  phrases, 
Consobrmtis,  we  know,  was  in  use  among  the  people  as  a  common  term  for  cousin,^ 
and  nepos  for  a  nephew^  as  well  as  a  grandson.  In  addition  to  the  special  terms 
heretofore  named  were  sobnnus,  sobrina,^  a  contraction  of  consobrinus  for  cousin, 
which  were  sometimes  applied  to  a  cousin's  children;  and proprior sobriniis,  sobriiM, 
to  indicate  a  great  uncle's  son  and  daughter.  If  the  people  used  the  common 
terms,  while  the  civilians  and  scholars  resorted  to  the  formal  legal  method,  it 
would  not  create  two  systems,  since  one  form  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other,  and 
the  latter  was  developed  from  the  former.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Eoman  form  was  not  perfected  merely  to  describe  tlie 
several  degrees  of  consanguinity,  but  for  the  more  important  object  of  making 
definite  the  channel,  as  well  as  the  order  of  succession  to  estates.  With  the  need 
of  a  code  of  descents,  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  property  by  inheritance,  would 
arise  the  further  necessity  of  specializing,  with  entire  precision,  the  several  lines, 
and  the  several  degrees  of  each,  A  descriptive  method,  based  upon  particular 
generalizations,  became  indispensable  to  avoid  the  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
alternative  of  inventing  a  multitude  of  correlative  terms  to  express  the  recognized 
relationships.  After  the  kindred  of  ego  had  been  arranged  in  their  appropriate 
positions,  by  the  method  adopted  by  the  civilians,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  code 
of  descents  for  the  transmission  of  property  by  inheritance. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  affineal  relationships.     The  Latin  nomenclature 

'  Pandects,  Lib.  XXXVIII.  tit.  x.  =  Eutropliis,  Lib.  VII.  cap.  i. 

"  Nam  jnihi  sobriiift  Ampsigura  tua  mater  Fuit,  pater  tuus,  is  erat  frater  patruelis  raeus.  Plaatus. 
Com,  P(Enul«3,  Act  V.  Scene  II.  109, 
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of  tlic  marriage  relationships,  unlike  our  own,  wliicli  is  botli  rude  and  barren,  was 
copious  and  expressive.  For  the  principal  affinities  special  terms  were  invented, 
after  this  language  became  distinct,  and  it  contributed  materially  to  the  perfection 
of  the  system.  It  contains  even  more  radical  terms  for  the  marriage  relationships 
than  for  that  of  blood.  Our  English  system  betrays  its  poverty  by  the  use  of 
such  unseemly  phrases  as  father-in-law,  son-in-law,  brother-in-law,  stcp-fathor,  and 
step-son,  to  express  some  twenty  very  common  and  very  near  relationships,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  provided  with  special  terms  in  the  Latin  nomenclature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  fails  to  extend  to  the  wives  of  uncles  and  nephews,  and  to  the  hus- 
bands of  aunts  and  nieces  the  corresponding  designations,  which  the  principal 
European  nations  have  done.  The  absence  of  terms  for  these  relatives  is  the  only 
blemish  upon  the  Latin  system.  The  wife  of  the  paternal  uncle,  for  example,  was 
described  as  patrui  uxor,  and  the  husband  of  the  paternal  aunt  as  amitm  vir.  A 
reason  against  the  use  of  the  principal  terms  existed  in  their  fixed  signification, 
which  would  render  their  use  in  the  English  manner  a  misnomer. 

In  the  Latin  nomenclature,  as  given  in  the  table,  there  are  thirteen  radical 
terms  for  blood  kindred  and  fourteen  for  marriage  relatives.  These,  by  augmen- 
tation to  express  the  different  grades  of  what  is  radically  the  same  relationship, 
and  by  inflection  for  gender,  yield  twenty-five  additional  terms,  making  together 
fifty-two  special  terms  for  the  recognized  relationships.  In  this  respect  it  is  the 
most  opulent  of  all  the  nomenclatures  of  relationship  of  the  Aryan  nations,  except 
the  Grecian. 
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CIIAPTEE.    IV. 

SYSTEM   OF   RELATIONSHIP   OF   THE   ARYAN   P A M I L Y— Continued. 

Form     fC  gtyfttm         gAynN  R  b  m         Og  m 

mi     ily        mp  ftl       Ra  H  N  m 

bltlthRm— DptvFmMdak  m  d  Em  R  N 

— lU  H       Sj   t  m— m  B  od     F  m         p 

cept        1— III  Tt  taEgSm  M<rP  dSw 

of  tl         F    m  — H  11      I  D  toh    M  m        is      B«  g  Th         m       W     pli     an 

Fo  m— D     ihdNrwg— F  mKm  fl  FmSwdhAgw 

th    D        h— I    ldi~Itfmp  Dp  n  VSk  Mlid 

VSl  ^t-PlhSmP  M  agneKlreiP  Nn 

El  m     t— III     tt  ftFmBomnBg  Ii  R  II 

of    ta   M  tt   i— Sp        irt  hS  SmT  Ehg         U         Lh  Pebmp- 

tiy  ly  0   fc      1  SI  P    m—         d  mp  V     C  H  E       S        m    P  D         p     e— 

Typ   al  F    m    f  A  y      F  mllj—  fthdO  dMxThmWhtuHm 

Clat  dlpdl)ydl.r  d  V  N  SmDp 

ita  M  til  J— Vltl    AmN  mD  whErsnmD 

111     t    t  f   t   M  t!    d— Eb  Cm  rmO  Sm  A  FmyDp 

tiy  — L  m  t   1     m       t    f  CI  K         d  w   h    li      C  S  T    m 

represent  the  anoant  of  Modific  m  A&.  m  h  L  m 

of  its  Radical  Ponnfi. 

The  several  forms  of  consanguinity  which  prevail  among  the  remaining  Aryan 
nations  will  be  presented,  and  compared  with  the  Roman,  and  also  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  arc  identical.  After  this  the  common 
system,  thus  made  definite,  can  ho  compared  with  those  of  other  families  of  man- 
kind. It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  realization  of  these  objects  to  exhibit,  with  the 
utmost  brevity,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  system  of  each  nation,  and  to 
indicate  the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Roman.  This  method  will 
supersede  the  necessity,  except  in  a  few  cases,  of  entering  upon  details. 
I.  Hellenic  nations.  1.  Ancient  Greek.  2.  Modem  Greek, 
1.  Anoient  Greek. — The  same  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  classical  Greek 
method  of  arranging  and  designating  kindred  do  not  exist,  which  were  found  in 
the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  for  the  Roman.  An  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  form  can  bo  drawn  from  the  nomenclature,  and  from  the  current  use  of 
its  terms  in  the  literature  of  the  language.  For  the  most  part  these  terms  are 
compounds,  and  still  indicate,  etyraologicaUy,  particular  persons,  as  well  as  express 
particular  relationships.  They  were  evidently  developed  subsequently  to  the 
separation  of  the  Hellenic  nations  from  their  congeners,  since  they  are  not  found  in 
the  cognate  languages.  The  multiplication  of  these  terms  also  tends  to  show  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  classical  period  had  no  formal  scientific  method  of  designating 
tonsanguinei  like  the  Roman,  but  attempted,  as  a  substitute,  the  discrimination 
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of  the  nearest  relationships  by  special  terms.  This,  carried  fai  enough,  would 
realize  the  Koman  plan,  but  it  would,  render  the  nomenclature  cumbersome. 

Several  of  the  Greek  terms  arc  inserted  in  the  table  as  conjectural;  but  a  suffi- 
cient number  are  certain  to  show  that  consanguinei  were  arranged,  by  virtue  of 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  descents;  and  that  the  collateral 
lines  were  maintained  distinct  and  divergent  from  the  lineal  line.  This  is  a  mate- 
rial characteristic. 

The  method  for  indicating  the  relationships  in  the  iirst  collateral  line  was 
irregular,  ICasis,  the  ancient  term,  for  brother,  gave  place  to  adelpJiosj  in  like 
manner  anepsios,  which  was  originally  the  term  for  nephew,  and  probably  like 
nepos  signified  a  grandson  as  well,  was  superseded  by  adelphidoHs,  This  gave  for 
the  series  adeVphos,  brother,  adeljpMdoUs,  nephew,  and  anepsiado^,  nephew's  son. 
After  the  substitution  of  adelphidoOs  for  anepsios  the  latter  was  restricted  to  cousin. 

"Whether  consanguinei  in  the  second  collateral  line  were  described  by  the 
Roman  or  the  Celtic  method,  or  were  designated  by  special  terras,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  The  form  in  the  table  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  in  a  great  measure 
conjectural.  The  tendency  to  specialize  the  principal  relationships  is  shown  by 
the  opulence  of  the  nomenclature ;  thus,  for  paternal  uncle  there  are  patros,  patra- 
ddphos,  and  patrokasignetos ;  and  for  maternal  uncle  metros,  metradelpTios,  and 
metiokaeigneioa  ;  and  also  common  terms,  theios  theia  and  na/imos  nanne,  for  uncle 
and  amit,  which  were  used  promiscuously.  Patrokasignetos  and  nanrtos  appear  to 
have  fallen  out  of  use  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  but  theios  and  thda  remained 
in  constant  use  among  the  people,  and  probably  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  more 
recent  terms.  This  fact  is  noticed  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  as  follows: 
"  Patruus  est  patria  frater,  qui  Graicis  Tiatoahs'^^og  appellatur.  Avunculus  est 
fratcr  matris,  qui  Grtece  MiyTpctSe^u^og  dicitur ;  et  uterqute  promiscue  Qeloc,  appel- 
latur. Amita  est  patris  soror,  quae  Greece  YlarpahXi^  appellatur,  Matertera  vero 
matris  soror,  quje  Gr^ce  M)7Tpa&34);7  dicitur ;  et  uterquse  promiscu^  ©eta  appel- 
latur,"^ It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  aU  of  these  terms  have  disappeared  from  the 
modern  Greek  language,^  except  tlwios  theia,  which  reappear,  as  has  elsewhere 
been  stated,  in  the  Italian  Tio  Tia,  and  in  the  Spanish  T'ls  Tia,  uncle  and  aunt. 
There  was  but  a  single  term  for  cousin,  which  shows  that  the  four  classes  of  persons, 
who  stand  in.  this  relationship,  were  generalized  into  one.  The  same  amount  of 
classification  here  indicated  is  found  in  the  system  of  several  of  the  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family.  It  is  evident  that  the  special  terms  were  used  as  far  as  they  were 
applicable,  and  that  the  remaining  Idndred  were  described  by  a  combination  of  the 
primary  terms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  further  the  details  of  the  Grecian  system,  since  It  is 
not  exceptional  to  the  plan  of  consanguinity  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  nomenclature  in  the  classical  period,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 

'  Lib.  III.  tit.  vL  §  1. 

"  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greelt,  by  E.  A.  Sopbodes.  Memoirs  of  tlje  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences.     !New  series,  vol.  vii; 
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descriptive  phrases,  tends  to  the  inference  that  the  original  system  was  purely 
descriptive. 

There  are  twenty-two  specific  terms  in  this  language  given  iu  the  table  for  blood 
kindred,  and  nineteen  for  marriage  relatives.  These,  by  augmentation  to  express 
degrees  of  the  same  relationship,  and  by  inflection  for  gender,  yield  forty-four 
additional,  maldng  together  eighty-three  special  terms,  for  the  recognized  relation- 
ships. 

2.  Modern  Oreelc. — The  schedule  in  the  table  was  taken  from  the  glossary,  before 
cited,  of  Prof.  Sophocles.^  It  -was  compiled  by  him  according  to  the  Roman 
method.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  the  two  systems,  in  their  legal  form, 
doubtless  became  identical.  It  does  not,  therefore,  require  special  notice.  One 
of  its  interesting  features  is  the  contraction  of  the  nomenclature  which  it  exhibits 
in  the  direction  of  original  terms. 

II.  Romaic  Nations.     1.  Italian.     2.  French.     3.  Spanish.     4.  Portuguese. 

1.  Italian. — The  Italian  system  is  not  fully  extended  in  the  table.  It  presents 
the  popular  rather  than  the  legal  form,  the  latter  of  which  was  doubtless  based 
upon  the  Roman.  The  collateral  lines  are  maintained  distinct  from  each  other 
and  divergent  from  the  lineal  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  collateral,  in 
which  respect  the  Italian  form  agrees  with  the  Holland  Dutch,  Belgian,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  early  Enghsh.  The  nephew  and  grandson  are  designated  by  the  same 
term,  raipoie  ;  in  other  words,  my  nephew  and  grandson  stand  to  me  in  the  same 
relationship.  This  classification  merges  the  fii'st  collateral  line  in  the  lineal,  and 
in  so  far  agrees  with  the  Turanian  form. 

The  readiest  manner  of  showing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  system  of  the 
Aryan  nations  wUl  be  to  give  illustrations  of  the  method  of  designating  kindred  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  each  of  the  first  three  collateral  lines.  This  wUl  make  it 
apparent,  first,  that  the  connection  of  consanguinei  is  traced  through  common 
ancestors;  secondly,  that  the  collateral  lines  are  maintained  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  divergent  from  the  lineal  line,  with  some  exceptions ;  thirdly,  how  far 
the  system  is  descriptive,  and  how  far  the  descriptive  form  has  been  modified  by 
the  introduction  of  special  terms ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  systems  of  these  nations 
are  radically  the  same.  The  illustrations  will  be  from  the  first  collateral  line,  male 
branch,  and  the  male  branch  of  the  second  and  third  collateral  lines  on  the  father's 
side.  Por  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  system  of  each  nation 
reference  is  made  to  the  table. 

In  the  Italian  the  first  collateral  line  gives  the  following  series,  hrotlier, 
n&pluyis,  and  great-nephev),  and  thus  downward  with  a  series  of  nephews.  This 
is  a  deviation  from  the  Roman  form.  The  second  collateral  runs  imcle,  cousin^  and 
cmisin'a  son,  which  is  also  a  deviation  from  the  Roman. 

2.  French. — The  French  method  is  also  unlike  the  Roman.  My  brother's 
descendants  are  designated  as  a  series  of  nephews,  one  beyond  the  other,  e.  ff., 
nevmt,  petit-neoeu,  and  arriere-^etit-Tievev,.  The  second  collateral  line  liliewise 
employed  a  different  method,  e.ff.,  oncle,  cousin,  coiisin-soiis-germam.     In  the  first 

'    Article  BaOfiE  Ovyyii'ais, 
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the  uncle  is  made  the  root  of  this  branch  of  the  line,  and  afterward  the  cousin  is 
made  the  second  starting-point.  As  uncle  and  ooumu  are  common  terms,  explana- 
tory words  are  required  to  show  whether  they  belonged  to  the  father's  or  to  the 
mother's  side.  The  following  is  the  series  in  the  third  collateral :  Oro/n,c]r<mcle, 
file-  du  grand-onde,  an.d petii-JtU  du  grand-onde.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  collateral 
hues  the  descriptive  method  was  necessarily  adopted. 

Among  the  Aryan  nations  the  French  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  speaking  people  of  India,  possess  original  terms  for  elder  and  younger 
brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  Turanian,  Malayan,  and  American  Indian  families  the  fraternal  and  sororal 
relationships  are  universally  conceived  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger. 

3,  Spanish.  4.  Pm'tugtisse. — There  is  nothing  in  the  systems  of  these  nations 
which  is  exceptional  to  the  general  plan  of  consanguinity  of  the  Aryan  family,  or 
that  requires  special  notice. 

III.  Teutonic  Nations,  1,  English.  2.  Prussian,  and  German-Swiss,  3.  Kol- 
land-Dutch.  4.  Belgian.  5,  Wcstphalian.  6.  Danish  and  Norwegian.  7.  Swedish. 
8.  Icelandic. 

These  nations  possess  the  same  system  of  relationship.  Presumptively  they 
commenced  with  the  same  primitive  form,  wherefore  a  comparison  of  their  several 
forms,  as  they  now  exist  independently  of  each  other,  should  show,  first,  what  is 
stiU  common  among  them  aU,  and  consequently  radical ;  secondly,  that  which  has 
been  developed  independently  in  each ;  thirdly,  the  portion  that  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Roman ;  and,  lastly,  the  true  character  of  the  original  system. 

1.  English. — The  English  legal  method  of  indicating  relationships  is  founded 
upon  the  Koman.  It  has  followed  the  latter  very  closely,  borrowing  a  portion  of 
its  nomenclature,  and  also  its  method.  In  the  Diagram  Plate  III.  this  form  is 
shown  in  detail,  but  limited  to  the  relatives  on  the  father's  side.  A  similar  dia- 
gram, with  slight  changes,  would  show  the  same  lines  on  the  mother's  side. 

In  daily  life,  however,  this  formal  plan  is  not  resorted  to  for  the  near  relation- 
ships. The  common  terms  are  employed  in  all  cases  as  far  as  they  are  applicable; 
while  for  such  kindred  as  are  not  thus  embraced,  descriptive  phrases  are  used. 
The  first  collateral  line  gives  for  the  series  brother,  nejyhew,  great-nepliew,  and 
great-greatrnepliew ;  the  second,  v/ade,  cousin,  cousin' a  son,  &x\A  cousin's  grandson  ; 
the  third  collateral,  great-uncle,  great-unde's  son,  second  cousin,  and  second  cousin's 
son.  These  illustrations  reveal  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  full  descriptive  phrases. 
If,  however,  the  terms  uncle,  awnt,  and  cousin,  which  are  borrowed,  through 
Norman  sources,  from  the  Latin  speech,  were  struck  out  of  the  nomenclature, 
n&phew  alone  of  the  secondary  terms  would  remain ;  and  their  loss  would  render 
compulsory  the  original  descriptive  form  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms. 
Of  discarded  Anglo-Saxon  terms  one,  at  least,  eam\  uncle,  was  in  genera!  use  before 

'  The  word  jiepAetw,  as  used  toy  our  early  English  ancebtors,  must  have  had  two  correlatives,  uncie 
and  grandfather,  or  the  difference  in  these  relationships,  as  in  the  ease  of  nephew  and  grandnon,  was 
not  discriminated.  In  King  Alfred's  Orosius  earn  is  used  as  frequently  for  grandfather  as  for  uncle. 
Vide  Bobn's  Ed.,  pp.  291,  284,  49T. 
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the  Norman  period.  Whether  federa,  paternal  uncle,  antl  fathe,  aunt,  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Saxons,  or  were  developed  by  scholars  with  the  first 
attempts  at  Saxon  composition,  is  not  so  clear. 

It  is  evident  from  the  present  structure  aiid  past  history  of  the  English  system, 
that  its  original  form  was  purely  descriptive;  thus,  an  uncle  was  described  as 
fatJwrs's  hrotlier,  or  motJier's  hrother  ;  a  cousin  as  a  /atJwr's  hrother^s  son  or  a  mother's 
hrother's  son,  as  the  case  might  be,  these  relationships  in  the  concrete  being  then 
unknown. 

In  the  English  language  there  are  but  eleven  radical  terms  for  blood  relatives, 
of  which  three  are  borrowed;  and  but  two  in  practical  use  for  marriage  relatives. 

3.  Prussian,  and  German-Swiss. — The  German-Swiss  form,  as  given  in  the  table, 
presents  the  legal  system  of  the  people  speaking  the  German  language.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  Koman  form  of  which  it  is  nearly  a  literal  copy,  and,  therefore, 
it  does  not  require  a  special  explanation,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  exhibits  more  nearly  the  common  method  of  the 
German  people  for  designating  their  kindred.  There  arc  original  German  terms 
for  uncle  and  aunt,  grandson  and  granddaughter,  and  male  and  female  cousin, 

'  After  recoiving  tho  carefully  prepared  German-Swiss  Schedule  given  in  the  table,  which  was  filled 
out  by  Mr  C.  Hunziker,  attornej-at-law  of  Bei-ne,  Switzerland,  I  addressed  to  this  gentleman  some 
questions  in  reference  thereto  through  the  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Fay,  U.  S.  Minister  Resident  in  Switz- 
erland, and  receired  from  him  through  the  same  channel  the  following  answers.  The  translation  was 
by  Samuel  J.  Huber,  Esq.,  Attache  of  the  Legation. 

Translation  of  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Hunziker  by  Sam.  J.  Huber. 

Question  1.  Is  the  wife  of  a  nephew  now  called  a  niece  {NicTite),  m  common  speech ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  is  the  hasband  of  a  niece  called  a  nephew  (Neffe)  ? 

Answer.     No. 

Question  2.  Are  the  foreign  terms  Onhel  and  TaiUe  also  applied  by  a  portion  of  the  people  both 
to  the  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  and  aunts  as  well  as  Oheim  and  Muhme? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  tei-ms  are  identical,  only  the  denominations  Onkel  and  Tanie  are  of  more 
recent  [French^  origin,  while  the  terms  Oheim  (abbreviated  Ohm.)  and  Muhme  are  German.  So, 
in  French,  Onhel  is  called  oncle,  in  old  French  uncle,  derived  from  the  Latin  avunculus.  Tante  is 
the  French  word  for  Muhme ;  old  French  ante  from  the  Latin  amita.  Before  the  aforesaid  terms 
Onkel  and  Tanie  were  adopted  a  portion  of  the  people,  for  Oheim  and  Muhme,  used  the  term  Vetter 
and  Base.  This  is  still  the  case,  even  at  present,  with  many,  particularly  country  people,  who  not 
unfrequently  apply  the  term  Tetter  and  Base  to  all  collateral  relatives. 

Question  3.  Are  my  father's  sister's  son,  ray  mother's  brother's  son,  and  my  mother's  sister's  son 
described  by  the  term  cousin  (Vetter),  the  same  as  marked  on  the  schedule  for  my  father's  brother's 
son?     And,  in  like  manner,  is  each  of  the  four  female  cousins  called  Basef 

Answer.  Yes.  The  terms  Vetter  and  Base  are  often  used  in  common  life  not  in  a  strict  sense 
(in  einem  uneigentlichen  Sinne),  and,  indeed,  their  application  has  nothing  actually  fixed;  the  rule, 
however,  may  be  fixed  that  no  nearer  relative  but  the  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other  (Geschwislerkinder)  are  called  Vettem  and  Basen  (cousins),  and  that,  therefore,  these  terms 
embrace  the  first  and  second  cousins,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  remote  collateral  relations. 

QuesHon  4.  Was  the  term  Muhme,  in  ancient  times,  used  to  describe  a  niece  and  a  consin  as  well 
as  an  aunt,  or  either  of  them  ? 

Answer.     No.     The  term  Muhme  never  described  anything  but  an  aunt. 

Question  5.  Did  the  term  Neffe  originally  signify  a  grandson  as  well  as  a  nephew? 

Answer.     No.     Even  oar  most  ancient  legal  sources  contain  but  the  term  Bnkel  for  Grosssohn 
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whicli  appear  to  have  been  developed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  after  the 
separation  of  this  dialect  from  the  common  Teutonic  stem.  These  terms  greatly 
improve  the  nomenclature  and  consequently  the  method  of  the  system. 

(graadson),  and  in  no  instance  that  of  Neffe.  Even  this  last  mentioned  tjsrm  was  but  recently 
adopted  in  legislative  documents,  having  been  in  former  times  circumscribDd  by  the  term  Bi-v-der's 
or  Schwesterkind. 

Question  6.  Desired :  a  list  of  obsolete  terras  of  relationship,  and  the  persons  they  were  employed 
to  describe. 

6.   Report  on  the  obsolete  terms  of  relationship. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  ancient  Helvetia  foiined  a  part  of  the  great 
Oermanic  nation,  and  later  a  part  of  the  Germanic  empire.  Though  the  Helvetian  territory,  and 
particularly  tbe  towns,  were  governed  by  their  own  national  legislation,  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
that,  besides  the  domestic  legal  sources,  the  laws  of  the  Germanic  family  (the  so-called  Leges  Bar- 
barorum,  of  which,  particularly,  the  Lex  Allemannorum  and  the  Lex  Burgundionwm,  and,  later, 
the  Saohsen-  and  Schwaben- Spiegel)  enjoyed  a  high  authority,  and  that  the  domestic  law  baa  been 
amended  and  completed  from  that  source.  If  we,  therefore,  now  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  viewa 
of  the  ancient  Germans  with  regard  to  relationship  and  their  terms,  it  is  thereby  to  ho  understood 
that  throughout  ancient  Helvetia  the  same  views  had  been  adopted. 

1.  The  term  parenlela,  in  ancient  legal  documents,  is  used  to  describe  the  family  as  a  separate 
fellowship  (geschlossene  Eechisgenossenschaft)  as  well  as  a  number  {Mehrheil)  of  relatives  united 
under  the  same  pair  of  parents  as  their  next  common  stock  (Stamm).  The  following  expressions 
are  remarkable ; — 

2.  LippscJuift,  Magschaft  (kin),  means,  in  its  larger  sense,  the  kindred  in  genera! ;  in  its  proper 
sense  the  law  distingnishes  between  Busen  (bosom),  comprehending  only  the  descendants  of  a 
deceased, and  the  Magschaft  (kin  proper),  comprehending  only  the  remote  relatives.  (According  to 
the  "  Sachsenspiegel")  the  bin  begins  at  the  eousinship. 

3.  Schwermagen,  Speermagen,  Germagen  (male  issue),  are  called  the  male  persons  nnited  by 
but  male  generation  (Zeugung).  In  its  real  sense  it  means  the  blood-cousins  upon  whom  rests  the 
propagation  of  the  family  name  and  of  the  honse-coat.     Opposite  to  them  are  the — 

4.  Spillmagen,  Spindelmagen,  Kunkelmagen  (female  issne),  that  is,  all  the  rest  of  kindred  whose 
consanguinity,  either  in  the  ascending  or  in  the  descending  line,  is  founded  upon  the  birth  from  a 
woman,  or  who,  although  relatives  by  but  male  generation,  for  their  female  issue  are  not  born  for 
the  sword  and  lance,  but  only  for  the  spindle.     (Spillmagen  is  also  called  Mftel ) 

5.  To  count  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  two  different  ways  have  been  used — the  one  representing 
them  by  a  tree  with  branches,  the  other  by  the  form  of  a  human  body.  The  following  representation 
is  from  the  "Sachsenspiegel;"  Husband  and  wife,  united  in  marriage,  belong  to  the  head;  the 
children,  horn  as  full  brothers  and  sisters  from  one  man  and  one  wife,  to  the  neck.  Children  of  fnll 
brothers  and  sisters  occupy  that  place  where  the  shoulders  and  arras  join,  Thcso  form  the  first 
kindred  of  consanguinity,  viz.,  the  children  of  brother  and  sister.  The  others  occupy  the  elbow,  the 
third  the  hand,  &c.  For  the  seventli  degree  there  is  an  additional  nail,  and  no  member  and  tbe  kin, 
which  ends  here,  is  then  called  Nagelmagen. 

6.  Sohooss  arc  oft«n  called  the  ascendants. 

7.  Lidmagen  is  often  used  for  consanguineous  with 

8.  Vatermagen.  This  term  ie  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Schwerlmagen,  for  it  embraces 
all  the  relatives  from  the  father's  issue  and  descent,  and  it  also  includes  all  the  women  issuing  from 
the  fathers  immediately,  for  instance,  the  sister  and  the  aunt  from  the  father's  grandfather;  and 
further,  in  the  descending  line,  also  the  dcgi'ecs  of  consanguinity  arising  from  women,  because,  in  the 
ascending  line,  fathers  are  at  the  head  of  parentelas.  In  certain  cases  this  term  can  oven  compre- 
hend all  consanguineous  with  the  father. 

9.  MuUermagen  are  called  the  relatives  from  ilie  mother's  side,  or,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  a  mother's  side. 
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In  the  first  coUateral  line,  male,  the  series  is  as  follows :  Brother,  n-ephew, 
great-nepliew,  and  great-great^nephew  ;  or  a  scries  of  nephews,  one  beyond  the 
other,  which  is  analogous  to'  the  common  English  and  French  nsage.  The 
second  collateral  runs  as  follows :  Uncle,  cousin,  cousin's  son,  and  cousin's  grandson. 
Cousin  is  thus  made  a  second  starting  point,  and  his  descendants  aie  referred  to 
him  as  the  root,  instead  of  the  uncle.  In  the  third,  and  more  remote  coUateral 
lines,  the  Roman  form  is  followed.  The  German  is  a  very  perfect  system,  hut  its 
excellence  is  due  to  its  fidelity  to  its  Roman  model, 

3.  Holland  Dutch.  —  As  presented  in  the  table  the  manner  of  designating 
kindred  is  rather  the  common  form  of  the  people  than  the  statutory  method.  It 
will  be  perceived,  by  consulting  the  table,  that  the  system  is  defective  in  arrange- 
ment, and  imprecise  in  the  discrimination  of  relationships.  The  absence  of  Roman 
influence,  which  has  been  so  apparent  in  the  previous  cases,  is  quite  observable. 
The  terms  neef  and  nicht  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  nephew  and  niece,  to  a 
grandson  and  granddaughter,  and  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  cousins.^     These 

'  The  term  nepos,  and  its  cognates,  in  the  dialects  of  tlie  Aryan  language  lias  a  singular  history, 
which  if  fully  elaborated  would  be  found  instructive.  Some  of  the  facts  are  patent.  This  term  exists 
in  nearly  all  th    di  1    t      f  f  h    I  f    m  wh    1    t  f     !  1    th  t  it  was  indigenous  in  the  pri- 

mitive speech     Tl     t    m    f  If  th  1        1  diff        t      tl     several  stock-languages,  from 

which  it  is  al         f     11    th  t  th    t  rm    f     th  It        h  p     wh       found,  were  developed  subse- 

quently to  th       p      t         f  th  t         f    m        h    tl  f    m  tl      parent  stem.     Consequently 

nepos,  and  itsgtmth  td  tmflt       hpw  thout  a  correlative.    "While  the 

relationships    fglfth  d  d  If        I        djhw  wero  in  process  of  being  sepa- 

rated from  ca  I      th  d  t         1*1?  I  *        tli  f  nepos  n  ust  have  fluctuated 

Among  the  R  Itasthf      th       tytw        pjltt         epl  ew  as  well  as  a  giandison 

although  both  d  /      h  d       m        to  E  t    p  speaking  of  Octavianas  cilia 

him.  the  nephew  of  Cteaar,  "Csesaris  nepos"  (Lib.  VII.  c.  i,).  Suetonius  sptakb  of  him  e,b  ^oron,!, 
nepos  (Cieaar,  c.  Ixxxiii.),  and  afterwards  (Octavianus,  c,  vii.),  describes  Csesai  as  his  greater  uunle 
major  avunculus,  in  which  he  contradicts  himself.  When  nepos  was  finally  restiicted  ti  grandson 
and  thas  became  the  strict  correlative  of  avus,  the  Latin  language  was  without  a  tcim  for  upphew 
whence  the  descriptive  phrase  fratris  vel  sororis  JUius.  In  English  nephew  was  applied  to  grand 
son  as  well  as  nephew  as  late  as  1611,  the  period  of  King  James'  translat  on  of  the  Bible  Niece  is 
so  used  by  Shakspeave  in  his  will,  in  which  he  describes  his  granddaughter  Susannah  Hall  as  my 
niece."  But  in  Eoglish,  and  likewise  in  French  and  German,  nephew,  neveu  and  nefe  were  finally 
restricted  to  the  sons  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Sgo,  and  thus  became  respectivelj  the  correlative 
of  uncle.  This,  in  turn,  left  these  dialects  without  any  term  for  grandson  which  deficiency  wis  sup 
plied  by  a  descriptive  phrase,  except  the  German,  which  in  enkel  found  an  mdigenoua  terra  In 
Greek,  however,  anepsios  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  nephew,  a  grandson  and  a  cousin  and 
finally  became  restricted  to  the  last.  Neef  in  Holland  Dutch  still  expresses  these  three  relationships 
indiscriminately.  In  Belgian  and  Piatt  Dutch  nichte  is  applied  to  a  female  cousin  is  well  as  niece 
These  uses  of  the  term  tend  to  show  that  its  pristine  use  was  anfficiently  general  to  include  grandson 
nephew,  and  cousin,  but  without  giving  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  tver  as  general  as  the 
words  relative  or  kinsman.  The  difference  in  the  relationships  of  these  persons  to  £go  wis  undoubt 
ediy  understood,  and  each  mado  specific  by  description.  A  term  of  relationship  once  nvented  and 
adopted  into  use  becomes  the  repository  of  an  idea ;  and  that  idea  never  hanges  Its  mtaning  as 
indicated  by  its  use,  may  become  enlarged  or  restricted  among  cognate  nations  iftei  their  separation 
from  each  other,  or  in  the  same  nation  in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  the  subveision  of  its  meining  or 
use  is  next  to  impossible.  A  term  invented  to  express  a  particular  relationship  cannot  be  mide  to 
express  two  as  distinct  and  dissimilar  as  xhose  for  grandson  and  nephew  ;  and  theicluie  its  exclusive 
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several  relationships  were  made  definite,  when  necessary,  by  a  description  of  the 


In  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  the  following  is  the  series ;  Brother,  tiepliew^ 
and  «ep/ieiO,  which  is  the  popular  form;  and  brother,  brother's  son,  and  brother's 
grand-child,  which  is  the  formal  method.  The  second  collateral  runs  as  follows :  . 
Unch,  nephew,  and  nephew  ;  or  formally  imich,  uncWs  saa,  and  uncle's  graatd-child. 
The  novel  feature  here  revealed  of  holding  grandson,  nephew,  and  cousin  in  the 
same  identical  relationship  still  records  the  first  act  in  the  progress  of  the  Aryan 
system  from  a  purely  descriptive  form. 

4.  Belgian. — The  Belgian  system  of  consanguinity  is  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding. It  has  the  same  defects  and  nearly  the  same  peculiarities.  Neve  and 
nichte  are  applied  to  the  children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Bgo ;  but  not  to  his 
grand-children,  Nichte  is  also  applied  to  a  female  cousin ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
neve  was  used  to  designate  a  male  cousin  prior  to  the  adoption  of  koz^n  into  the 
Belgian  dialect,  "Where  terms  are  found  in  a  dialect  cognate  with  our  own, 
which  are  employed  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  our  usage,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  either  a  vague  or  improper  use  of  the  term ;  but  it  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  several  relationships  to  which  a  particular  term  is  applied  are  not 
discriminated  from  each  other ;  and  they  are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  rela- 
tionship. In  the  primitive  system  of  the  Aryan  family  the  relationship  of  cousin 
was  unknown. 

5.  WestpJtalian  or  Piatt  Butch. — The  schedule  in  the  table  presents  the  common 
form  of  the  people.  In  the  absence  of  special  terms  for  nephew  and  niece  the  first 
collateral  line  is  described,  e,  g.,  brotJier,  brother's  son,  and  brother's  grand-child. 
The  second  collateral  gives  the  following  series :  Uncle,  ctmsin,  cousin's  son,  and 
cousin's  g7'and-child.  Nichte  still  remains  in  the  Westphalian  dialect;  but  it  is 
restricted  to  female  cousin.  In  the  third  collateral  the  series  is  still  more  irregidar 
from  the  absence  of  a  term  for  great-uncle,  e.  g.,  father's  u/ncle,  father's  cousin, 
and  father's  cousin's  son.  This  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  old  descriptive 
method  by  the  use  of  secondary  terms, 

6.  Ba/nish  and  Norwegian. — The  system  of  these  nations  is  entirely  free  from 
Roman  influence,  from  which  we  have  been  gradually  receding,  and  is,  therefore, 
presumptively  nearer  the  primitive  form  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  presence  of 
German  influence,  however,  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  term  fatter,  cousin,  which 
introduces  into  the  system  the  only  feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  Celtic, 

With  the  exception  of  the  term  last  named  there  are  no  terms  of  relationship  in 
this  dialect  but  the  primary.  For  uncle  and  aunt  on  the  father's  side  it  has  fa/r- 
hroder  and  faster  ;  and  on  the  mother's  side  morhroder  and  mosier,  which  it  will 
be  noticed  are  contractions  of  tlie  terms  fatlier,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  and, 
therefore,  describe  each  person  specifically.  In  the  cities  the  borrowed  terms  onkel 
and  ianie  are  employed  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  are  in  all  German  cities ;  but  the 

application  to  one  would  render  it  inapplicable  to  the  other.  It  follows  that  nepos  did  not  originally 
Bignify  either  a  nephew,  grandson,  or  cousin,  but  that  it  was  used  proraiscuonsly  to  designate  a  claaa 
of  persona  nest  without  the  primary  relationships. 
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rural  populations  in  Denmark,  Norway,  find  Germany  as  well,  stiU  adhere  to  the 
native  term. 

The  fii'st  collateral  line  male  gives  the  series,  hrotlwr^  troiher's  son,  and  hvotlier's 
grand-child  ;  the  second,  ^(/i^er's  hrother,  cousin,  and  cousin's  grand-cMld ;  and  the 
third,  far-fatlmr's  hrother,  father's  cousin,  father's  cousin's  son,  and  fatJier's  cousin's 
grand-child.     These  illustrations  reveal  the  character  of  the  system. 

7.  Swedish. — The  Swedish  form  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
that  it  does  not  require  a  separate  notice. 

8.  Icelandic. — The  insulation  of  the  Icelandic  Teutons  would  tend  to  preserve 
their  form  of  consanguinity  free  from  foreign  influence.  It  has  original  terms  for 
grandfather  and  grandmother  in  afi  and  amma,  and  a  term  nefi  for  nephew,  which 
is  given  in  the  Mithridates,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Table.  It  has  terras,  also, 
for  first  and  second  cousin,  which  are  used  concurrently  with  the  descriptive 
phrases.  In  form  and  method,  however,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  purely  descriptive 
system  than  any  yet  presented. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  the  series  is  as  follows:  Brother,  son  of 
hrotJier,  son  of  son  of  brother,  and  son  of  son  of  swi  of  brotJier.  It  agrees  with 
the  Celtic  in  commencing  the  description  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  JSgo,  which, 
although  it  may  be  an  idiomatic  peculiarity,  is  yet  significant,  and  will  reappear  in 
the  Armenian  and  also  in  the  Arabic.  For  the  second  collateral  we  have  failmr's 
hroiher,  son  of  faih&r's  lirother,  son  of  son  of  fatlmr's  hrother,  and  son  of  son  of 
son  of  father's  brother.  The  same  form,  which  is  seen  to  be  purely  descriptive, 
runs  through  the  several  lines.  It  follows  strictly  the  natural  streams  of  descent, 
and  makes  each  relationship  specific.  This  realizes  what  we  understand  by  a 
descriptive  system.  It  is  evidently  nearer  the  primitive  form  of  the  Aryan  family 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  Teutonic  branch.  The  advances  made  by 
some  of  the  nations,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  comparison  to  trace,  are  seen 
to  be  explainable.  They  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  obscure  the  original 
form  with  which  they  severally  commenced.^ 

'  Nomenclatures  of  relationship  develop  from  the  ceatre  outward,  or  from  the  near  to  the  more 
remote  degrees.  The  primary  terms  would  be  first  invented  since  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  people 
Jiving  without  thom ;  but  when  the  nomenclature  had  been  -carried  to  this  point  it  might  remain 
stationary  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  Celtic  never  passed  beyond  this  stage.  Ey  means 
of  these  terms  conaanguinei,  near  and  remote,  can  be  described,  which  answered  the  main  end  of  a 
nomenclature.  Turther  progress,  or  the  development  of  secondary  terms,  would  result  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  descriptive  phrases.  The  first  of  these  reached  would,  probably,  be  nepos,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  and  made  to  include  several  classes  of  persons.  Next  to  this  would,  probably,  be  terms 
for  grandfather  and  grandmother.  In  the  Romaic,  Hellenic,  and  Slavonic  stock  languages  there  are  . 
terms  for  these  relationships,  which,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other.  In  the  other  dialects  they  are  wanting.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  terms  for  these 
relationships  existed  in  the  primitive  speech,  and  that  the  persons  were  described  as  "father's 
father,"  and  so  on. 

Nest  in  order,  apparently,  stand  the  relationships  of  uncle  and  aunt.  These  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  discriminated,  in  the  concrete,  in  the  primitive  speech.  A  common  term  for  paternal 
uncle  is  found  in  the  Samskeit  palroya,  Greek  patros,  and  Latin  patruus;  but  this  term  seems  to  be 
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IV.  Sanskrit.  Very  natutally  the  Sanskrit  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  systems  of  consanguinity  in  the  Aryan  connection,  from  the  weight  of  its 
authority  in  determining  what  the  original  form  of  the  family  may  have  been.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system,  as  given  in  the  Table,  is  so  incomplete,  although 
it  is  shown  as  fully  as  competent  scholars  were  able  to  reproduce  it  from  the  remains 
of  the  language.  Where  the  special  terms  are  numerous,  and  their  etymologies 
apparent,  as  in  the  Greek,  it  facilitates  the  attempt ;  but  where  the  language  is 
barren  of  radical  terms,  and  the  compounds  are  limited  in  number,  as  in  the 
Sanskrit,  a  failure  to  recover  an  ancient,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  system, 
is  not  surprising. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  case  which  is  not  without  significance. 
The  absence  of  radical  terms  for  collateral  relatives,  and  'the  presence  of  a  limited 
number  of  compound  terms  which  arc  descriptive  of  particular  persons,  tend  to  show 
that  kindred  were  described,  among  them,  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms ; 
and  that  the  system,  therefore,  was  originally  descriptive. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  a  fragment  of  the  original  method  of  ai-ranging 
and  designating  kindred: — 


It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  these  terms  are  compounded  of  the  primary,  and 
describe  persons.     They  also  indicate  the  line  and  branch,  and  whether  on  the 

made  from  tho  term  for  father,  by  the  addition  of  a  termination,  and  might  have  come  into  use 
independently,  after  the  separation  of  these  dialects  from  each  other,  as  fxdera,  paternal  nncle, 
from  feeder,  father,  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  mdtvla,  melros,  and  matertera, 
for  maternal  aunt.  There  are  also  common  terms  for  uncle  and  annt  in  the  Greek  theios  theia, 
German  Oheim  and  Iluhme,  English  vncle  and  avrif,  deriyed  tho  last  two  from  avunculus  and 
amila.  In  Slavonic  we  have  stryc  and  tgeo  for  paternal  and  maternal  undo,  and  telka,  common 
for  aunt.  From  the  fact  that  the  same  terms  do  not  ran  through  tho  several  dialects  of  the  Aryan 
language,  the  inference  is  a  strong  one  that  these  relationships,  in  the  concrete,  were  not  discrimi- 
nated in  the  primitive  languHge. 

XTude  is  a  contraction  of  aminculus,  the  literal  signifieation  of  which  is  a  "little  grandfather." 
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father's  side  or  on  the  mother's  side.  Naptar  and  naptri  are  restricted  to  grand- 
son and  grand-daughter,  although,  without  much  doubt,  they  were  originally  applied 
to  a  nephew  and  niece  as  well.  From  the  diagram  it  is  a  proper  inference  tiiat  the 
remaining  persdns  in  the  several  lines  are  described  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
Sanskrit  system  appears  to  agree  with  the  general  form  prevalent  in  the  Aryan 
family.  In  its  development  it  took  the  same  direction  before  noticed  in  the  Grecian, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  Aryan  language,  but  without 
changing  essentially  its  original  forra.^ 

This  term,  together  with  that  ot  lunttiomKH  tci  his  heen  idoj  tpd  with  dialLttKal  claiigfs  iito 
sevecal  of'  the  branches  of  the  Aiyin  familj  and  promi'-es  ulhmitely  to  displace  indigetous  termt> 
developed  since  the  separation  of  its  branches  fiom  each  other 

In  the  order  of  time  a  term  for  cousm  v,  onld  bp  the  la^t  invented  on  the  i  ippos  ti  n  of  a  growth 
of  the  nomenclature  outwwd  from  Lqo  It  is  the  moit  remote  collateral  relationship  discntoinated 
in  any  language  or  dialect  repre  ented  in  the  tables  nnless  the  Slavonic  is  legtrded  ■is  an  exception 
A  special  term  for  this  relationship  luu  t  be  ft  unded  upon  a  generalization  of  four  different  classes 
of  persons  into  one  claas  and  thercfoie  it  i^  more  difBcult  than  either  of  those  pieviou»ly  named 
This  term  cousin,  which  seems  to  be  trom  the  Latm  conaobtmu  was  m  strict  lesb  limited  to  the 
children  of  sisters  ;  but  it  became  a  common  terra  and  iirom  this  source  it  has  been  propi^ited  into 
several  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  A^  ith  these  fi(,ts  before  the  nind  it  becomes  more  lacl  more 
apparent  that  the  original  system  of  the  family  as  to  its  pre'ient  form  v>  &•,  purely  descri].  tive 

'  Note  on  Sanskrit.  Schedule  by  Fita  Edviail  Hall   D  C  L    — 

1.  The  prescribed  scheme  of  vowel-sounds  being  very  inadequate  for  the  hansknt,  1  have 
adhered  to  that  more  usually  followed  by  Orientalists  According  thereto,  A  ia  like  a  in  "  father  ;" 
a,  like  a  in  "  America ;"  e,  like  our  alphabetic  a ,  i  like  i  in  pin  ;"  i,  like  i  in  "  machine  ;"  o,  like 
o  in  "  no  ;"  u,  like  u  in  "  bull ;"  li,  like  oo  in  "  fool  "  ai  and  an  as  in  the  Italian,  A  peculiar  vowel 
is  represented  by  ri,  which  Is  sounded  somewhat  like  the  ii  in  "  rivalry,"  Sh,  s',  and  s,  indicate 
three  different  sibilants. 

2.  In  consequence  of  prefixing  mama,  "  my,"  to  each  word  I  have  had  to  give  it  a  case.  I  have 
selected  the  nominative.  The  crude  form,  that  found  in  the  dictionaries,  of  the  words  for  "father," 
"mother,"  "son,"  "brother,"  &c.,  are  piiri,  m6trt   bhraitt  putia,  &c. 

3.  It  requires  great  credulity  to  believe  that  the  Hindus  know  much  of  the  origin  of  Sanskrit 
words.  Generally,  they  can  only  refer  words  to  verbal  themes,  which  are,  of  course,  the  invention 
of  the  grammarians.  Futra,  "  son,"  for  instance,  ia  fancifully  derived  from  pu,  one  of  the  "  hells," 
and  the  etymon  "tra,"  "to  draw  out;"  quasi,  "an  extractor  from  hell."  Vuhitri,  "daughter,"  is 
thought,  with  more  of  reason,  to  mean  "the  milker."  See  Prof.  Max  Muller  on  Comparative 
Mythology,  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  Pautra,  "grandson,"  ia  from  ptUra,  "son."  To  pautra,  the 
preposition  pra,  "before,"  is  prefixed  in  prapautra,  "great-grandson."  "Elder  brother"  and 
"younger  brother,"  agraja  and  anuja,  mean,  when  analyzed,  "foreborn"  and  "after-born."  In 
pitamaha  and  matamaha,  "paternal  grandfather"  and  "maternal  grandfather,"  and  so  of  the  femi- 

.  nines,  maha  and  mahi  are  inseparable  affixes.  The  vriddha,  in  the  word  for  "  great-great-grandfather," 
imports  "old."  Pali,  "hasband,"  "lord,"  we  have  in  the  post-nomeric  Sie>t6tfif,  the  first  syllable 
of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  drs6,  '•  country."  The  feminine  of  pati,  patui,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  and  later  Uenowa.  Dhava,  "husband,"  is  seen  in  the  Latin  vidua,  in  Sanskrit,  vidhavd, 
"without  husband."  Hence  appears  the  absurdity  of  the  masculine  m'rfwws,  and  so  of  our  "widower." 
Vim&tri,  "step-mother,"  means  "a  different  mother;"  for  vi  has  numerous  senses  in  Sanskrit. 
Datiaka,  "  adopted  son,"  =  "  given."  In  vimAtreya,  "  half-brother,"  we  see  vi  and  mdtri,  "  mother." 
i.  Degrees  of  relationship  representable  only  by  compounds  of  other  degrees  have  been  omitted. 
And  here  I  should  mention  that  pitrivya,  "father's  brother,"  is  the  only  word  for  "paternal  uncle" 
in  Sanskrit.  It  contains  piiri,  "father,"  and  an  ending.  Compare  bhralTioya  and  bhagineya. 
Matula  is  connected,  not  very  obviously,  with  malri. 
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V.  Slavonic  Nations,  1.  Polish.  2.  Slovakian  or  Bohemian.  3.  Bulgarian. 
4.  Russian.     5.  Lithuanian. 

Among  the  nations  of  Slavonic  hneage  the  method  of  designating  kindred  is,  in 
some  respects,  original  and  distinctive.  There  appears  to  be  a  foreign  element  in 
their  system  of  consanguinity  which  finds  no  counterpart  in  those  of  the  remaining 
Aryan  nations.  The  same  ideas,  both  of  classification  and  of  description,  run 
through  all  the  forms  heretofore  presented  in  a  manner  so  obvious  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  tliey  sprang  from  a  common  original.  But  a  new  element  is  found  in 
the  Slavonic  which  is  uncxplainable  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  has  departed,  like  the 
E-oman,  from  an  original  form  in  all  respects  common.  The  schedules  in  the  Table 
are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  perfect  to  illustrate  the  system  fully  in  its  stages 
of  growth ;  but  enough  may  he  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  them  to  encourage 
belief  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  system,  in  its  several  forms,  would  tend  to 
explain  the  order  of  the  separation  of  the  Slavonic  nations  from  ea<;li  other,  as  well 
as  their  relative  position  in  the  Aryan  family.  It  would  also  demonstrate  a  non- 
Aryan  source  of  a  portion  of  the  Slavonic  blood. 

I.  Polisli. — The  Polish  system  has  an  opulent  and  expressive  nomenclature, 
inferior  only  to  the  Roman ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  development  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  several  Slavonic  forms. 

There  are  two  terms  for  nephew  applied  to  a  brother's  son,  hraianec  and  synmoiec, 
with  their  feminine  forms  for  niece ;  also  a  separate  term  siostrzencct  for  nephew 
applied  to  a  sister's  son,  with  its  feminine  for  niece.  The  opulence  of  the  nomen- 
clature is  stiU  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  special  terms,  evolved  from  the 
foregoing,  for  the  husbands  and  wives  of  these  nieces  and  nephews ;  namely, 
bratancowa  and  siostrzencowa,  for  the  two  former ;  and  synovnce  and  siostrzenin,  for 
the  two  latter.  In  the  first  collateral  line,  mate,  we  have  for  the  series ;  brotJier, 
nephew,  son  of  nephew,  and  grandson  of  nephew.  In  so  far  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  Polish  system. 

There  are  separate  terms  for  uncle  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
a  common  term  for  aunt.  The  members  of  the  second  collateral  line  are  thus 
indicated:  stryj,  paternal  uncle,  atryjecznyhrat,  "brother  through  paternal  uncle;" 
and  stryjecznywnuJc,  "grandson  through  paternal  uncle."  That  is  to  say;  my 
father's    brother's    son   is   not   my  cousin,  for  there  is  no  term  in  the  Slavonic 

5.  All  Sanskrit  dictionariea  hitherto  published,  whether  Indian  or  European,  are  very  defective ; 
and  tlie  Pundits  of  the  present  day  are,  ordinarily,  most  indifferent  scholars.  For  some  of  the  words 
I  have  given,  I  am  indebted  to  neither  of  these  sources.  My  own  reading  has  furnished  them  to  me ; 
and  I  dare  say  I  might,  at  a  future  time,  fill  up  a  numher  of  the  many  blanks  which  the  paper  still 
exhibits.  Among  words  indicative  of  kin  which  I  Lave  met  with  in  Hinda  law-books,  but  which 
you  do  not  require,  are  aty&ryas'was'ura,  "paterual  great-gran dfatter  of  a  woman's  husband;" 
aiy6,ryaoriddhaprapit6,m,aha,  "paternal  great-grandfather's  paternal  groat-grandfather;"  &e.  &c. 

6.  The  remarriage  of  widows  not  having  been  current  in  old  times  in  India,  a  number  of  words 
expressive  of  relationship  that  might  bo  connted  on,  do  not  exist  in  the  Sanskrit. 

7.  Should  any  further  information  be  required  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  table,  1  would 
refer  you  to  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Whitney's  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  acknowledged,  by  the  beet  of  living  Sanskrits,  to  entitle  him  to  rank  fully  on  a  level  with  them- 
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stock-language  for  this  relationship ;  but  he  is  my  hrothsr  through  this  "uncle — my 
brother  in  a  particular  way.  The  son  of  this  collateral  brother  is  my  nephew,  and 
the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  grandson  in  the  same  peculiar  sense,  since  these  terms 
express  the  relationship  which  comes  back  to  Ego.  But  for  the  qualification  here 
placed  upon  the  terms  for  brother,  nephew,  and  grandson,  the  mode  of  classification 
would  be  identical  with  one  of  the  Asiatic  forms  hereafter  to  be  presented.  How 
the  Polish  made  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  primitive  descriptive  method  is  a 
suggestive  question. 

The  following  diagram  will  make  more  familiar  the  lineal  and  first  three  collateral 
lines  on  the  father's  side; — ■ 


Having  no  term  for  great  uncle,  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather ; 
but  to  distinguish  him  from  the  real  ancestor,  and  to  express,  at  the  same  time,  the 
difference  in  the  relationship,  the  word,  ziinny  =  cold,  is  prefixed,  which  qualification 
is  continued  to  each  of  his  descendants.  This  gives  for  the  series,  in  the  third 
collateral,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  cold  grandfather,  cold  paternal  uncle,  hroiher 
through  cold  paternal  %mcle,  neplww  through  cold  paternal  wide,  and  grandson 
through  cold  paternal  uncle.  For  a  further  knowledge  of  this  interesting  system 
reference  is  made  to  the  Table, 

2,  Slovahian  or  Bohemian. — The  Bohemian  schedule  seems  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly filled  in  consequence  of  following  a  variant  translation  of  the  questions  from 
English  into  German,  by  means  of  which  the  learned  Professor  it  would  seem  was 
misled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  second  collateral  line.  In  this  line  the  most,  re- 
markable features  of  the  Slovakian  system  appear.  It  exhibits  the  nomenclature, 
and  some  portion  of  each  line  in  agreement  with  the  Polish  or  Russian,  and  it  is 
given  entire  in  the  Table  as  furnished,  as  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  may  be  correct. 
Since  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  are  of  the  western  Slavonic  branch,  and  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Russians  of  the  eastern,  the  forms  of  consanguinity  that  now  prevail  in  these 

6      DQcember,  1868. 
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nations  would  probably  exhibit  all  the  diversities  in  the  system  of  the  Slavonic  na- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  incompleteness  referred  to,  and  which  is  true,  to  nearly 
the  same  extent,  of  the  Bulgarian,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  Bohemian  form, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  a  careful  examination. 

3.  Bulgarian. — Two  schedules  of  the  Bulgarian  are  given  in  the  Table.  It 
agrees  with  the  Polish  in  a  part  of  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines.  When 
both  forms  are  fully  investigated,  they  will  doubtless  be  found  in  fuU  agreemeijt. 
The  series  of  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  is  as  foUows ;  Brother,  nephew,  little 
grandson,  and  little  great-grandson.  In  the  second  collateral  is  found  the  same 
extraordinary  series  before  given  in  the  Polish;  namely,  chicha,  "paternal  imcle;" 
otchicha  hrat,  "brother  through  paternal  uncle;"  otchicha  hrata/neiz,  "nephew 
through  paternal  uncle;"  and  otchicha  vnook,  "grandson  through  paternal  uncle." 
this  remarkable  classification  of  kindred,  and  which  is  the  same  in  the  other 
branches  of  these  lines,  is  peculiar  to  the  Slavonic  nations  within  the  limits  of  the 
Aryan  family.^  In  the  remaining  branches  of  this  line  the  persons,  as  shown  in 
the  Table,  are  described,  which  was  not  to  have  been  expected.  It  probably  indi- 
cates that  both  forms  are  used.^ 

4.  Russian. — In  some  respects  the  Russian  differs  from  the  Polish  and  Bohemian. 
The  following  diagram  exhibits  these  ditferencea,  as  well  as  all  that  is  peculiar  in 
the  Russian  method : — 

LINEAL  LINE. 


Son  6  Sm        6  Pljemjaniiik  O  DToJurodnyi  Pljeuijannik  Q  Trojufodnjl  Pljomjaonik   O  Tclieti'aroji.rgdnil  Pljamjinaik 

Q,  S.  O  Vnucli  O  Vnnlclialnyi  PljemjJiniiik  O  Dvojarorlriyl  VoulcliatnrI  0  Trojiiro.lnjl  VnnWLatnTl  Q  Tehetvprojurodnjl  Vnutdhaloj) 


'  The  fulness  of  tLe  Bulgarian  nomenclature  is  furtber  shown  hy  tlie  possession  of  terms  not  called 
out  by  the  qiiestiona  in  the  Table:  as  hratetz,  "husband's  younger  brother;"  malina  and  sestrilza, 
"husband's  younger  sister;"  nahranenitz,  "adopted  son;"  nahraneitzaj  "adopted  daughter;" 
streekovi,  "  the  children  of  brothers. 

'  Mr.  Morse,  in  his  letter  to  the  author,  remarks :  "  The  only  things  peculiar  which  X  hare  noticed 
are  the  three  following :  First,  otohicha  brat,  brother  from  paternal  uncle,  for  father's  brother's  son, 
or  cousin  ;  but  in  eastern  Bulgaria  unoWs  son  is  used ;  second,  vnook  is  used  both  for  one's  grand- 
son, and  for  a  brother's  aod  sister's  grandson ;  third,  deda  is  both  grandfather  and  great-uncle.  This 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  preceding.  If  I  call  my  brother's  grandson  my  grandson,  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  call  me  grandfather."  Elsewhere  he  states  that  vnook  was  used  in  the  twofold  sense  of 
grandson  and  nephew,  and  that  the  distinction,  in  the  last  use,  was  sometimes  made  by  prefixing 
mal  =  little. 
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The  first  collateral  line,  male,  gives  the  following  series :  Brother,  nepliew,  and 
nephew-gram.dso'a.  The  second:  Paternal  uncle,  dovhle-Mrth  brother,  douhle- 
hirth  nephew,  and  douhl&iirth  nephew-grandson.  The  same  peculiarity  runs 
through  the  other  branches  of  this  line,  and  also  through  the  several  branches 
of  the  third  and  more  remote  collateral  lines.  Thus,  in  the  third  we  have  for  the 
series,  grandfather^  double-birth  uncle,  iriple-birth  brother,  t/ripU-birth  nephew, 
and  triple-birtJb  nephew-grandson.  A  reference  to  the  Table  "will  show  that  the 
same  form  of  designation  runs  through  the  entire  system.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  Russian,  as  in  the  Polish,  the  terms  for  brother  and  sister  are  applied  to  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  cousins,  male  and  female :  thus  the  double-birth  brother 
is  in  the  second  collateral  line,  the  triple  in  the  third,  and  the  quadruple  in  the 
fourth.  The  son  of  each  of  these  collateral  brothers  is  a  nephew  of  Ego,  and  the 
son  of  each  of  these  nephews  is  his  nephew-grandson  of  a  certain  birth.  This 
realizes,  in  part,  the  classification  of  consanguinei  which  is  found  in  the  Hindi  and 
Bengali,  and  in  other  forms  in  the  several  dialects  of  the  Gaura  language.  It 
appears  to  be  its  object  to  bring  collateral  kindred  within  the  near  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship, instead  of  describing  them  as  persons ;  leaving  the  relationship  to  bo 
implied  from  the  force  of  the  description.  The  same  idea  repeats  itself  in  calling 
a  grandfather's  brother  a  grandfather,  which  he  is  not,  instead  of  great-uncle,  or 
describing  him  as  grandfather's  brother. 

Special  features,  such  as  these,  incorporated  in  a  system  of  relationship,  are  of 
great  value  for  ethnological  purposes.  Where  not  essentially  foreign  to  the  system 
they  may  be  explained  as  deviations  from  uniformity  which  sprang  up  fortuitously 
in  a  particular  branch  of  a  great  family  of  nations,  after  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted with  the  blood  to  the  subdivisions  of  such  branch ;  or,  if  fundamentally 
different  from  the  original  system  of  the  ftimily,  they  may  have  resulted  fi:om  a 
combination  of  two  radically  distinct  forms,  and,  therefore,  indicate  a  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  two  peoples  belonging  to  different  families.  These  special  features 
of  a  system,  when  as  marked  as  in  the  Polish  and  the  Eussian,  have  a  history 
capable  of  interpretation  which  reaches  far  back  into  the  past.  They  are  worthy 
of  investigation  for  the  possible  information  they  may  yield  upon  the  question  of 
the  blood  affinities  of  nations  which  concur  in  their  possession,  however  widely 
separated  they  may  be  from  each  other.  If  the  divergent  element  is  unexplainable 
as  a  development  from  the  materials  of  the  common  system  of  the  family,  its  foreign 
origin,  through  mixture  of  blood,  will  become  a  strong  presumption.  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  Sclavonic  system  cannot  be  explained  as  arising  by  natural  growth 
out  of  a  form  originally  descriptive.  There  is  a  distinct  element  of  classification 
of  kindred  applied  to  collaterals  which  does  not  seem  to  spring  by  logical  develop- 
ment from  the  ideas  that  underlie  the  common  system  of  the  Aryan  family.  It 
falls  far  below  the  comprehensive  method  of  classification  which  distinguishes  the 
Turanian  system;  but  it  finds  its  counterpart  to  some  extent,  as  before  stated,  in 
the  Hindi  and  Bengali  forms,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Turanian  connection. 

5.  Lithua/nian. — The  Lithuanian  system  of  relationship  is  not  fully  extended  in 
the  Table.  So  much  of  it  only  is  given  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  lexicon  or 
vocabulary  of  the  dialect.     It  is  therefore  limited    to  the  special   terms.     The 
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method  of  designating  collateral  kindred,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
system,  is  wanting.  It  is  for  this  reason  of  but  little  value  for  comparison.  Since 
both  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  dialects  are  still  spoken,  the  system  of  relationship 
of  each  of  these  nations  is  still  a  living  form.  The  absence  of  the  Lithuanian, 
therefore,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  it  might  have  shown  the  original 
Slavonic  form,  and  thus  tended  to  explain  its  pccuhar  features. 

VI.  Celtic  Nations.     1.  Erse.     2.  Gaelic.     3.  Manx.     4.  Welsh. 

1.  Erse. — The  forms  in  the  Gaelic  and  Manx  arc  in  so  near  agreement  with  the 
Erse  that  they  will  be  considered  together ;  hut  the  illustrations  will  be  taken  from 
the  latter. 

The  Celtic  system,  as  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  these  three  nations,  is  pxirely 
descriptive.  It  is  more  strictly  the  typical  form  of  the  Aryan  family  than  the 
Roman,  and  on  some  accounts  should  have  been  first  presented.  But  as  the  Roman 
was  based  upon  the  same  original,  and  embodies  aU  the  developments  from  it  sub- 
sequently made,  it  furnished  a  better  starting-point  for  the  exposition  of  the 
descriptive  system.  Whilst  the  Turanian  and  American  Indian  systems  employ 
special  terms  for  every  recognized  relationship,  and  arc  therefore  non-descriptive, 
the  Celtic,  possessing  no  special  terms  except  the  primary,  is  descriptive,  pure  and 
simple ;  and  thus  holds  the  opposite  extreme.  The  difference,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  is  fundamental.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  Erse  and  Gaelic 
forms  have  remained  as  they  now  are  from  a  very  early  period. 

Where  relatives  by  blood  and  marriage  are  described,  without  exception,  by  a 
combination  of  the  primary  terms,  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
any  positive  system  of  relationship ;  but  this  would  be  an  erroneous  inference. 
Such  a  form  is  essentially  affirmative.  To  describe  kindred  in  this  manner  we 
must  ascend  step  by  step,  by  the  chain  of  consanguinity,  from  Ego  to  the  common 
ancestor,  and  then  descend  in  the  same  definite  manner  in  each  collateral  line  to 
the  particular  person  whose  relationship  is  sought ;  or,  we  must  reverse  the  process, 
and  ascend  from  this  person  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  down  to  Ego.  By 
this  means  the  natural  outflow  of  the  generations  is  recognized,  the  several  colla- 
teral lines  are  preserved  distinct  from  each  other  and  divergent  from  the  lineal,  and 
absolute  precision  in  the  description  of  kindred  is  reached.  So  far  it  contains  a 
positive  element.  In  the  second  place,  to  resist  for  ages  the  invention  or  adoption 
of  special  terms  for  the  near  collateral  relationships  which  are  so  constantly  needed 
in  domestic  life,  evinces  a  decisive,  not  to  say  pertinacious,  preference  for  the 
descriptive  method.  Although  this  form  suggests  from  within  itself  a  certain  num- 
ber of  generalizations  of  kindred  into  classes,  with  the  use  of  special  terms  for  these 
relationships  in  the  concrete,  yet  a  system  must  be  developed  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Roman  standard  form  to  render  the  use  of  these  common  terms  definitely  expres- 
sive ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  the  precision  of  the  purely  descriptive  method. 
As  a  domestic  institution  the  system  necessarily  possesses  the  elements  of  perma- 
nence; and  its  modifications  are  the  slow  products  of  time  and  growth.  Beside 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  as  our  legal  form,  the  only  changes  in  the  English  sys- 
tem within  the  last  five  centuries,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  the  restriction 
of  the  terms  rtepheic  and  niece  to  the  children  of  the  brother  and  sister  of  Ego,  and 
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the  substitution  of  grandson  and  granddaughter  in  their  places  in  the  lineal  line. 
It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  changed  as  much  as  this  within  the  same  period 
of  time  in  the  future. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  Erse  form  :— 


LINEAL  LINE. 


Titkeb's  Side 


2=  ColUUeral,  Banale 


Mac  diia^i  malii 


Mm  mic  mlc  mLo  mie  drlffer  O 


I  I 

mioatlffecmaLat  O  MacffiDdriffarp 

Mac  micmlc  driller  lualiar  O  Maii  mlc  em  c           _                                          _                                          _ 

„...,..,.....«-4  »„.,.„,...™J  ._....„J ..........  L 


0  O  Ineean  mie  mic  mo  Ylc  O  Mso 


For  consanguinei  and  marriage  relatives  the  Erse  and  Gaelic  have  but  eight,  and 
these  the  primary  terms.^  By  means  of  these  terms,  which  exhaust  the  nomencla- 
ture, all  of  their  kindred,  near  and  remote,  are  described.  The  diagram  represents 
the  lineal  line,  male  and  female,  and  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines,  male  and 
female.  Each  relationship  is  made  personal  to  Ego  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun  mi/ 
in  the  description  of  each  person. 

In  the  first  collateral  the  series  is  as  follows :  Brother,  son  of  my  hrother  and 
son  of  son  of  my  hrother  ;  the  second  collateral,  hrother  of  my  fatlmr,  son  of  hrother 
of  my  father,  and  son  of  son  of  hrother  of  my  father.  In  the  third  collateral  the 
description  is  modified  by  the  use  of  slian  ahair,  "  old  father,"  in  the  place  of 
"father  of  father,"  which  gives  for  the  series,  hrother  of  my  old  father,  son  of 
hrother  of  my  old  father  and  son  of  son  of  hrother  of  my  old  father,  and  so  downward 
as  far  as  the  line  is  followed.  The  description,  2is  in  the  Icelandic,  commences 
at  the  opposite  extreme  from  Ego.  In  the  Table,  the  Erse,  Gaelic  and  Manx  forms 
will  be  found  fully  extended. 

4.  Welsh. — It  is  probable  that  the  Welsh  form  of  describing  kindred  was  origi- 
nally the  same  as  the  present  Erse ;  but  it  is  now  distinguished  from  it  by  the 

'  The  term  uncle  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Erse  dialect  in  uncail,  pronounced  Oonchail. 
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possession  of  several  special  terms  for  collateral  relations,  which  were  evidently 
indigenous  in  the  Welsh  dialect.  The  use  of  these  terms,  as  a  part  of  the  nomen- 
clature, modified  the  method  of  describing  kindred  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did 
in  other  Aryan  dialects.  They  were  evolved  by  generalizing  certain  persons  into 
classes,  and  were  used  as  common  terms  to  express  the  corresponding  relationships. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  the  scries  is  as  follows :  brother,  ThepJwm,  and 
gj-andson  of  brother  ;  in  the  second,  imcle,  male  cousin,  son  of  male  cousin,  and 
gra/ndson  of  male  cousin.  The  cousin,  as  in  other  forms,  is  made  a  second  start- 
ing-point. Which  uncle,  or  which  cousin  is  intended,  does  not  appear ;  and  the 
defect  in  the  statement  could  only  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  the  Erse  method, 
or  general  words  explaining  the  line  and  branch  to  which  each  person  belonged. 
The  prevalence  of  a  concurrent  as  well  as  anterior  descriptive  method,  is  plainly 
inferrible.^ 

VII.  Persian.  The  modem  Persian  dialect  of  the  Aiyan  language  has  a  remark- 
able history :  not  so  much  from  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  as  from 
its  having  been  a  literary  language  from  the  earliest  period,  nearly,  of  authentic 
history.  After  passing  through  several  forms  of  speech,  the  Zend,  the  Pahlevi, 
and  the  Parsee,  each  of  which  is  permanent  in  written  records,  it  still  remains  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Zend,  as  well  as  a  closely  allied  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit. 

'  In  the  "Ancient  Laws  and  Inatitutea  of  Wales,"  there  is  a  curious  diagram  illustratiTe  of  tho 
Welsh  system  of  consanguinity,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  {Vide  Bntiah  Records,  Com- 
mission Series,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  book  xi,  ch.  iv,  p.  606.) 


If  Ego  la  placed  between  the  father  and  son  tho  lineal  and  first  collateral  lines  would  become 
intelligible,  and  would  be  in  the  same  form  as  the  IXolland  Dutch;  but  the  remainder  would  be 
unintelligible.  The  same  result  follows  each  change  of  Ego  upon  the  lineal  line.  But  it  shows  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines  was  correctly  apprehended. — Gf.=G'07-Ae7irfij(Z=great-grandfather;  n.= 
i?e7j(?ad  =  grandfather ;  T.=  2'ad  =  father;  M..=Mai  =  mn;  W.=  JFyr  =  grandson;  'B.=Brawt  = 
brother;  E.  probably  represents  either  Nai,  nephew,  or  Nghfnder  (pronounced  hevender),  cousin, 
under  a  different  orthography.      C.  probably  Goroyr  =  great-grandson. 
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It  is  the  only  Aryan  dialect  which  can  point  to  more  than  one  antecedent  form  in 
which  it  was  estabhshed  by  a  literature,  and  from  which  it  successively  broke 
away.  It  still  retains  its  grammatical  structure  as  an  Aryan  dialect,  whilst  it  has 
drawn  its  vocables  so  largely  from  Semitic  and  other  sources  as  to  seriously  alter  its 
family  complexion. 

For  many  reasons  the  Persian  system  of  relationship  was  very  desirable  for  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  family.  It  is  given  with  toler- 
able fulness  in  the  table.  Its  nomenclature  has  been  augmented  by  the  adoption 
of  several  terms  from  the  Arabic,  which  in  turn  have  introduced  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  designating  kindred ;  but  it  is  still  evident,  notwithstanding  the  foreign 
element,  that  its  original  form  was  descriptive.  The  following  diagram  exhibits  the 
material  parts  of  the  system. 

LINEAL  LINE. 


There  is  no  term  in  the  Persian  for  grandfather;  he  is  described  as  an  "elder 
father."  The  term  natija,  great-grandchild,  was  either  borrowed  from  the  Nesto- 
rian,  or  the  latter  obtained  it  from  the  former.  In  the  Persian  terms  for  paternal 
uncle  and  aunt  amoo,  ama,  are  recognized  the  Arabic  'amm,  'ammet,  for  the  same 
relationships ;  and  in  Jidloo,  liAla,  maternal  uncle  and  aunt,  the  Arabic  'Klidi, 
'Khdlet,  also  for  the  same.  From  the  presence  of  these  foreign  terms  in  the  Persian 
it  is  inferrible  that  these  relationships  were  not  discriminated  either  in  the  Zend, 
Pahlevi  or  Parsee,  nor  in  the  Persian  until  after  they  were  bon-owed.  These  several 
persons,  therefore,  must  have  been  described  by  the  Celtic  method. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  the  series  is  as  follows :  brother,  son  of  hroilier 
and  grandchild  ofhrotTier;  and  in  the  second;  paternal  uncle,  son  of  paternal  imcle^ 
gramdchild  of  paternal  uncle,  and  great-grandcJiild  of  paternal  uncle.  The  other 
branclies  follow  in  a  similar  form.' 


*  The  pronoun  my  is 

Father. 

My   Poodaram, 

Otir  roodiirima, 

His  Poodarioo, 

a  suffix  in  the  Pcvsi 
Motter. 
Mftdariim, 
Midarima, 
MMarioo, 

Sod. 
FooaaSra, 
Poosaima, 
Poosaioo, 

thai 

'inn  and  also  i 

DanshtHr. 

Diihktaram, 
Duhktarima, 
Dfthlitaroo, 

n  the  Arabic. 

Pfltfiriiai  Uncle, 

Amooyam. 

.    Amooyamft. 

Amooyaoo. 
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VIII.  Armenian.  The  great  antiquity  of  tlie  Armenians  as  a  people,  an<?  their 
intimate  connection,  at  different  periods,  with  members  of  the  three  great  families 
of  raanltind,  which  have  held  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  invests  their  system  of  consan- 
guinity with  some  degree  of  interest.  It  is  a  simple  and  yet  complete  system.  In 
its  radical  features,  and  in  its  minute  details,  it  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
Erse  and  GaeKc  forms.  One  more  term  is  found  in  its  nomenclature  than  the  Erse 
contains,  namely,  tor,  grandson ;  but  this  was  probably  borrowed  either  from  the 
Osmanli-Turkish,  or  the  Nestorian,  in  both  of  which  it  is  found.  The  Armenian 
system  is  purely  descriptive,  the  description  of  kindred  being  effected  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  primary  terms. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  male,  the  following  is  the  series :  brother,  son  of  my 
brotlter,  and  son  of  son  of  my  brother  ;  in  the  second  collateral :  brotlwr  of  my  failier, 
son  ofhroilter  of  my  father,  and  son  of  son  of  brother  ofmyfatJier  ;  and  in  the  thirci 
collateral;  brother  of  m,y  old-father,  son  of  brother  of  my  old-father  ;  and  son  of  son 
of  brother  of  my  old-father.  These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  system,  and  also  to  show  its  identity  of  form  with  the  Erse  and 
Gaelic.  There  is  also  a  seeming  identity  of  some  of  the  terras  in  their  nomencla- 
tures of  relationship.  With  the  Armenian  the  series  of  Aryan  nations  represented 
in  the  Table  is  closed. 

Very  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  marriage  relationships  as  they  exist 
in  the  several  nations  of  this  family.  They  ai-e  not  material  in  the  descriptive  sys- 
tem, except  for  comparison  of  the  terms  as  vocables.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
Table  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  system  of  relation- 
ship of  the  Aryan  nations  it  has  been  rendered  apparent  that  the  original  form  of  each 
nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Slavonic  nations,  was  purely  descriptive. 
It  is  also  evident  that  it  is  a  natural  system,  following  the  streams  of  the  blood,  and 
maintaining  the  several  collateral  lines  distinct  from  each  other,  and  divergent  from 
the  lineal  line.  In  several  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  great  family  it  is  still  exclu- 
sively descriptive  as  in  the  Armenian,  the  Erse,  and  the  Icelandic,  while  in  others, 
as  the  Roman,  the  German,  and  the  English,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  descriptive, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  classification  of  kindred  by  means  of  common  terms. 
These  terms  embrace  but  a  fraction  of  our  kindred.  Their  use,  in  describing  more 
distant  relations,  in  combination  with  the  primary  terms  is  but  a  further  expansion 
of  the  original  system.  The  origin  of  these  secondary  terms,  which  represent  the 
extent  of  the  modification  made,  must  be  found  in  the  constantly  recurring  desire 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  descriptive  phrases.  Such  modifications  as  have  been 
made  are  neither  inconsistent  with  the  inference  that  the  original  form  of  each 
nation  was  descriptive,  nor  such  a  departure  from  it  as  to  render  it  other  than  a 
descriptive  system  at  the  present  time.  This  general  conclusion,  I  think,  must  be 
considered  established. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  certain  persons  who  stand  in  the  same  degree 
of  nearness  to  JEffo  were  classed  together,  and  a  common  term  invented  to  express 
.  the  relationship ;  but  some  of  these  terms,  as  ohelm  and  uncle,  veddsr  and  cousin, 
are  radically  distinct,  and  are  yet  applied  to  the  same  persons.     At  the  same  time 
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descriptive  phrases  are  used  concurrently  to  designate  each  respectively.  It  might 
be  a  reasonable  supposition  that  an  elaborate  nomenclature  of  relationships  was 
developed  in  the  formative  period  of  the  primitive  speech  of  the  family,  yielding 
synonyms  more  or  less  in  number ;  and  that  some  of  these  terms  had  fallen  out  of 
certain  dialects  of  the  language  after  their  separation,  and  had  been  retained  by 
others.  But  the  constancy  of  the  primary  terms  in  all  these  tlialects,  and  the 
ascertained  subsequent  development  of  several  of  the  secondary,  such  as  uncle  and 
cousin,  forbid  this  supposition.  There  is  nothing  iu  the  original  nomenclature,  or 
in  its  subsequent  growth,  which  seems  to  favor  an  assumption  that  the  present  has 
advanced  or  receded  from  a  primitive  form  that  was  radically  different.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Scandinavian,  and  conclusively  from 
the  Celtic  and  Armenian,  tends  to  show  that  the  system  of  the  Aryan  family,  im- 
mediately before  its  subdivision  commenced,  was  purely  descriptive,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  at  an  anterior  epoch.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  are  ex- 
plainable by  the  changes  of  condition  through  which  the  branches  of  this  family 
have  passed.  And  when  the  amazing  extent  of  these  changes  is  considered  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  that  the  primitive  system  of  consanguinity  should  stiU  so  clearly 
manifest  itself. 

If  each  distinct  idea  or  conception  embodied  in  the  common  system  of  relation- 
ship of  the  Aryan  family  were  detached  by  analysis  from  its  connections,  and  placed 
as  a  separate  proposition,  the  number  would  not  be  large  ;  and  yet  when  associated 
together  they  are  sufficient  to  create  a  system,  and  to  organize  a  family  upon  the 
bond  of  kindred.  A  system  thus  formed  became,  when  adopted  into  practical  use, 
a  domestic  institution,  which,  after  its  establishment,  would  be  upheld  and  sustained 
by  the  ever-continuing  necessities  that  brought  it  into  being.  Its  mode  of  trans- 
mission, like  that  of  language,  was  through  the  channels  of  the  blood.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  question  of  the  highest  moment  whether  its  radical  forms  are  stable ;  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  self-perpetuation  through  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  will  decide  the  farther,  and  stdl  more  important 
question,  whether  or  not  these  systems,  through  the  identity  of  their  radical  features, 
can  deliver  any  testimony  concerning  the  genetic  connection  of  the  great  families 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  of  which  these  families  are  severatlj  com- 
posed. Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  which  is  reserved 
until  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  systems  of  other  families  have  been  presented, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  descriptive  system  through  so  many 
independent  channels,  and  through  the  number  of  centuries  these  nations  have 
been  separated  from  each  other,  was  neither  an  accidental  nor  a  fortuitous  occur- 
rence. There  are  suflicient  reasons  why  the  Erse,  the  Icelandic,  and  the  Armenian 
forms  are  still  identical  down  to  their  minute  details ;  why  the  system  of  the  re- 
maining nations  of  this  family  has  departed  so  slightly  from  the  original  common 
form ;  and  why  it  has  moved  independently,  in  each  dialect  and  stock-language, 
in  the  same  definite  direction. 

The  systems  of  the  Semitic  and  Uralian  families  remain  to  be  noticed,  which,  as 
they  are  also  descriptive,  properly  precede  the  classificatory. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SYSTEM    OF    RELATIONSHIP    OP    THE    SEMITIC    FAMILY. 

Arabic  System— IlIustratloBs  of  its  metliod— Reariy  idBHtlcal  witli  the  Celtic— Druse  and  Ha rouita— Agrees  with 
the  Arable — Hebrew  System — Restoration  of  its  Details  ciiffioult — Illustrations  of  its  Metliod — Agrees  witli 
the  Arahio— Neo-Sjrinc  or  Naatorian— Illustrations  of  its  Method— Agrees  with  the  Arabic— System  proaump- 
tively  follows  the  Language— Comparison  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  Systems— Ideutical  in  their  Radical  Charac- 
teristioa— Originally  Desoriptive  iu  Form— Probable  Inferences  from  this  Identity. 

The  Semitic  language,  in  its  three  principal  branches,  is  represented  in  the 
Table,  with  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  peculiar  to  each.  First,  the 
Arabic,  by  the  Arabic  and  Druse  and  Maronite;  second,  the  Hebraic,  by  the 
Hebrew;  and  third,  the  Aramaic,  by  the  Neo-Syriac  or  Nestorian.  Since  the 
Arabic  and  Nestorian  are  spoken  languages,  and  their  systems  of  relationship  arc  in 
daily  use,  and  as  the  Hebrew  exhibits  the  Jewish  form  as  it  prevailed  when  this 
language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  the  schedules  in  the  Table  present,  without  doubt, 
the  ancient  plan  of  consanguinity  of  that  remarkable  family  which  has  exercised 
such  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Although  the  influence  of 
the  Semitic  family  has  been  declining  for  centuries,  before  the  overmastering 
strength  of  the  Aryan  civilization,  the  family  itself  wUl  ever  occupy  a  conspicuous 
position  in  human  history.  These  schedules  are  the  more  interesting  hecai^e  they 
reveal,  with  so  much  of  certainty,  not  only  the  present  but  also  the  ancient  system 
which  prevailed  in  the  Semitic  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Jemsalem,  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Carthage.  They  are  likewise  important  for  comparison 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  ethnic  boundaries  of  the  descriptive 
form  of  consanguinity,  and  its  relations  to  the  forms  in  other  families  of  mankind. 

The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  system  of  the  Aryan  family  arc 
present  in  the  Semitic.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  substantially  descriptive  in  form, 
with  the  same  tendency  to  a  limited  number  of  generalizations  to  relieve  the  bur- 
densomeness  of  .this  method ;  and  in  the  second,  it  maintains  the  several  collateral 
lines  distinct  from  each  other  and  divergent  from  the  lineal  line.  In  other  words, 
it  follows  the  streams  of  tho  blood,  as  they  must  necessarily  flow  where  marriage 
exists  between  single  pairs. 

Whilst  the  Semitic  system  separates  the  family  by  a  distinct  and  well  defined 
line  from  the  Asiatic  nations  beyond  the  Indus,  it  places  it  side  by  side  with  the 
Aryan  and  Uralian.  So  far  as  the  descriptive  system  of  relationship  can  deliver 
any  testimony  through  identity  of  radical  forms,  which  is  worthy  of  acceptance,  it 
tends  to  show,  that  while  there  is  no  traceable  affinity  from  this  source  between  the 
Semitic  and  Turanian  families,  there  is  a  positive  convergence  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic 
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and  TJralian  families  to  a  common  point  of  unity,  the  evidence  of  which  is  still 
preserved  (if  it  can  be  said  to  amount  to  evidence)  in  their  several  modes  of  indi- 
cating the  domestic  relationships. 

I.  Arabic  Branch.     1.  Arabic.     2.  Druse  and  Maronitc. 

1.  Arabia  Nation. — There  are  original  terms  in  this  language  for  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  which  is  the  more  singular  as  there  are  none  in  Hebrew, 
Ascendants  above  these  degrees  are  described  by  a  combination  of  these  terms 
with  those  for  father  and  mother,  in  which  respect  the  Arabic  is  variant  from  the 
Aryan  form.  While  we  would  say  grandfather's  father  or  great-grandfather,  an 
Arab  would  say,  father  of  grandfather.  It  is  a  slight  difference,  and  yet  it  reveals 
a  usage  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  expressing  this  relationship.  There  are  no 
terms  in  Arabic  for  grandson  or  granddaughter,  nephew  or  niece,  or  cousin.  These 
persons  are  described  by  the  Celtic  method. 

The  following  is  the  series  in  the  first  collateral  line,  male :  hrother,  son  of  my 
brother,  son  of  son  of  my  hrotlier,  and  son  of  son  of  son  of  m.y  hrother.  It  is  in 
literal  agreement  with  the  Eoman  and  Erse. 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  Arabic  system  that  it  has  sepaa-ate  terms  in  ^amm 
'ammet  for  paternal  uncle  and  aunt,  and  in  'JcJidl  leMlet  for  maternal  uncle  and 
aunt.  By  means  of  these  terms  the  manner  of  describing  the  four  branches  of  the 
second  collateral  line  was  carried  up  fully  to  the  Eoman  standard  in  convenience 
and  precision,  and  became  identical  with  it  in  form.  It  also  tends  to  show  that 
the  development  of  a  system  originally  descriptive  has  a  predetermined  logical 
direction.  "With  the  exception  of  the  discrimination  of  the  relationships  named, 
and  the  changes  thereby  introduced  in  the  method  of  indicatmg  consanguinei,  the 
Arabic  form  is  identical  with  the  Erse. 

In  the  second  collateral  line,  male  branch,  the  series  gives  paternal  imcJe,  son 
of  paternal  uncle,  and  son  of  son  of  paternal  uncle.  The  third,  which  is  variant 
from  the  Homan,  is  as  follows :  paternal  uncle  of  fatlier,  son  of  paternal  imcle  of 
father,  and  son  of  son  of  paternal  uncle  of  father.  This  line  is  described  as  a  series 
of  relatives  of  the  father  of  Ego.  In  like  "manner  the  fourth  collateral  line  is 
described  as  a  series- of  relatives  of  the  grandfather  of  Ego,  e.  g.,  paternal  uncle 
of  grandfather,  son  of  paternal  uncle  of  grandfather,  ?m.^  so  downward  as  far  as 
the  line  was  traceable.  For  a  further  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Arabic  system 
reference  is  made  to  the  Table. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  system  to  classify  kindred  by  the  generalization  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness  to  Ego  into  one  class,  with  the  use 
of  a  special  term  to  express  the  relationship.  On  the  contrary,  the  four  special 
temns  for  collateral  kindred,  above  named,  are  each  applied  to  a  single  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  which  is  the  lowest  form  of  gene- 
ralization in  any  system  of  consanguinity.  It  is  the  same  as  the  generalization  of 
the  relationship  of  brother  or  son,  each  of  which  terms  is  applied  to  several  persons 
who  stand  in  an  identical  relationship,  Nephew,  in  our  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
involves  the  generalization  of  two  classes  of  persons  into  one  class,  and  cousin  that 
of  four  into  one.  Neither  does  the  Arabic  employ  the  Sanakritic  or  Grecian  method 
of  compounding  terms  by  contra<!tion  to  express  specific  relationship ;  but  it  adheres 
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closely  to  a  purely  descriptive  method  by  the  use  of  the  primary  terms.  The 
Erse  and  Gaelic  arc  nearer  to  the  Arabic  in.  their  minute  forms  than  they  are  to 
any  form  of  any  Aryan  nation,  except  the  Armenian  and  the  Scandinavian. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  words  for  uncle  and  aunt  are  of  comparatiTely 
modern  use  in  Arabic  as  terms  of  relationship,  as  they  have  other  meanings,  which 
for  a  period  of  time  may  have  been  exclusive.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  upon  this 
point  the  distinguished  American  missionary  Dr.  C.  V.  A,  Van  Byck,  of  Beirut, 
Syria,  writes :  "  The  Arabic  words  for  uncle  and  aunt,  ""am/m  ^ammet,  'hhdl  ^IcJidlet, 
are  derived  from  pure  Arabic  roots,  but  are  not  necessarily  of  very  ancient  use  in 
the  above  meanings,  as  they  have  several  other  meanings.  Their  use  in  describing 
degrees  of  relationship  may  be  somewhat  later  than  the  early  history  of  the 
language,  yet  they  are  found  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  remains  of  the  language. 
If  the  Hirayaritic  were  sufficiently  restored  to  be  of  use,  it  might  throw  some  light 
upon  what  you  remark  concerning  the  Erse  and  Gaelic." 

The  presence  of  two  of  these  terms  in  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the  four  in  the  Ncs- 
torian,  gives  to  them  necessarily  a  very  great  antiquity  as  terms  of  relationship ; 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  beyond  the  period  of  their  first  introduction. 

The  marriage  relationships  are  quite  fully  discriminated,  and  reveal  some  pecu- 
liarities.    For  an  inspection  of  them  reference  is  again  made  to  the  Table. 

2.  Druse  and  Maronite. — This  form  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  last  that  it 
docs  not  require  a  separate  notice.  The  fact  of  its  identity,  both  in  form  and  terms, 
is  important,  however,  since  it  furnishes  a  criterion  for  determining  the  stabUity  of 
the  system  during  the  period  these  nations  have  been  politically  distinct. 

II.  Hebraic  Branch.  Hebrew  Nation.  The  same  difficulty  that  prevented  the 
restoration  of  the  Sanskrit  system  of  relationship  in  its  fuU  original  form  exists  also 
with  reference  to  the  Hebrew.  It  ceased  to  be  a  living  form  when  the  language 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  from  the  remains  of  the  language  it  can  only  be  restored 
conjecturally  beyond  the  nearest  degrees. 

In  the  lineal  line  all  persons  above  father  and  below  son  must  have  been  described 
by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms.  This  is  inferable  also  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  genealogies.  There  are  special  terms  for  descendants  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  which  were  applied  to  each  specifically. 

The  series  in  the  first  collateral  Une,  male,  as  given  in  the  Table,  is  limited  to  two 
persons,  namely,  hroilter  and  son  of  hroilier.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  remain- 
ing descendants  were  described  as  son  of  son  of  hroiker,  and  so  downward  as  far  as 
the  relationship  was  to  be  traced. 

In  this  language  the  term  for  paternal  uncle  is  dodJd,  the  literal  signification  of 
which  is  "beloved."  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  relationship  was  not  discrimi- 
nated until  after  the  Hebrew  became  a  distinct  dialect,  or  that  it  superseded  the 
original  of  the  Arabic  'amm?  The  first  two  members  of  this  branch  of  the  line 
only  are  given  in  the  table,  namely,  paternal  nmcle  and  son  of  paternal  tmde. 
Without  doubt  the  remaining  persons  were  described  as  in  the  Arabic.  The  ana- 
logy of  the  system  suggests  this  inference.  In  "kid  and  "klioth,  maternal  uncle  and 
au7,t,  we  find  words  from  the  same  root  as  Midi  and  khdlet  for  the  same  relation- 
ships.    The  description  of  persons  in  these  branches  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 
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namely,  maternal  uncle  and  son  of  maternal  uncle;  maternal  aunt  and  son  of 
maternal  aunt.  This  fragment  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Hebrew  system  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  table.  The  nature,  and  to  some  extent  the  form,  of  the  system  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Scripture  genealogies,  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  descriptive. 

So  far  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Hebrew  form .  of  consanguinity  are 
given  in  the  Table,  they  are  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic  substantially. 
This  fact  becomes  important  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  system  is 
shown  as  it  existed  when  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  which  event  is  gene- 
rally placed  at  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  720  B.  C.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  the  Semitic  language  had  become 
substituted  for  the  Hebrew  among  the  Jews.  The  slight  differences  between  the 
Arabic  of  to-day  and  the  Hebrew  form  of  twenty  centuries  and  upwards  ago,  is  a 
fact  of  some  significance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
radical  features  of  descriptive  systems  of  relationship. 

There  are  several  points  concerning  the  use  of  terms  of  consanguinity  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  which  it  would  be  instructive  to 
investigate.  This  is  particulai-ly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  term  for  brother, 
which  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  cousin  as  well,  and  which  use  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  Turanian  form.  But  with  the  radical  features  of  the  Hebrew 
system  before  us,  these  uses  of  the  term  must  either  find  their  explanation  in  some 
particular  custom ;  or  point  to  a  different  and  stiU  more  primitive  form. 

III.  Aramaic  Branch.     Neo-Syriac,  or  Ncstorian. 

The  Syriac  and  Chaldee  are  the  two  principal  dialects  of  the  Aramaic  branch  of 
the  Semitic  language.  Of  these,  the  Nestorian  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Syriac, 
and  stands  to  it  in  the  same  relation  Italian  does  to  Latin,  It  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  language  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
American  missionaries  for  rendering  the  dialect  accessible. 

The  Nestorian  nomenclature  of  relationships  has  been  developed  slightly  beyond 
the  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew.  It  has  original  terms  for  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, by  means  of  which,  and  in  combination  with  the  terms  for  father  and 
mother,  ascendants  are  described  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Arabic ;  also,  origi- 
nal terms  for  grandson  and  granddaughter,  and  for  the  next  degree  beyond,  by 
means  of  which  descendants  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  diiference,  but  it  introduces  a  slight  variation  in  the  method  of  describing 
kindred. 

The  first  collateral  line,  male,  gives  the  following  series:  Brotlier,  son  of 
brother,  grandson  of  brother,  and  great  grandson  of  brotlier.  The  form  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Arabic,  but  with  the  substitution  of  the  new  terms.  In  the  second 
collateral  we  have  pater7ial  uncle,  son  of  paternal  uncle,  and  grandson  of  paternal 
uncle ;  and  in  the  third,  brother  of  grandfather,  son  of  h-roiher  of  grandfather, 
and  grandson  of  brother  of  grandfather.  The  remaining  branches  of  these  lines 
are  described,  with  corresponding  changes,  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Nestorian  there  are  no  terms  for  nephew  or  niece  or  cousin,  consequently 
s  and  umte,  Khdluwee  and  Ka/ileh,  uncle  and  aunt,  and  which  arc  from  the 
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same  root  as  the  corresponding  Arabic  words,  were  without  any  correlatives  except 
ill  the  form  of  descriptive  phrases.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  deviations  between 
the  Nestorian  and  the  Arabic  forms,  after  an  independent  and  separate  existence 
of  many  centuries,  they  are  still  identical  in  their  radical  characteristics. 

Terms  for  the  marriage  relationships  are  less  numerous  in  the  Semitic  than  in  the 
Aryan  language.  From  their  limited  number  and  the  manner  of  their  use  they 
are  of  but  little  importance  as  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  relationship,  except 
for  comparison  as  vocables.  In  the  systems  of  the  Turanian  and  American  Indian 
families  they  enter  more  essentially  into  their  fram,eworli,  and  are  of  much  greater 
significance  from  the  manner  of  their  use. 

The  system  of  relationship  of  the  Semitic  family  has  a  much  wider  range  than 
is  indicated  in  the  Table.  It  wiU  doubtless  be  found  wherever  the  blood  and  lan- 
guage of  this  family  have  spread.  Among  the  Abyssinians,  who  speak  a  Semitic 
dialect,  it  probably  prevails ;  and  most  likely  among  the  people  who  speak  the  Ber- 
ber dialects  of  North  Africa,  which  are  said  to  be  Semitic.  Traces  of  it  exist  in 
the  system  of  the  Zulus  or  Kafirs  of  South  Africa,  which,  Malayan  in  form,  has 
adopted  Semitic  words  into  its  nomenclature.  The  Himyaritic  dialect,  if  investi- 
gated with  reference  to  this  question,  would  probably  disclose  some  portion  of  the 
primitive  form. 

A  comparison  of  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families 
suggests  a  number  of  interesting  questions.  It  must  have  become  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous that  in  their  radical  characteristics  they  are  identical.  Any  remaining  doubt 
upon  that  point  is  removed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Arabic  and  Nestorian  to 
the  Erse  and  Icelandic.  It  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  comparison  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  two  families  was  originally  purely  descriptive,  the  description  being 
eifected  by  the  primai-y  terms ;  and  that  the  further  development  of  each  respec- 
tively, by  the  same  generalizations,  limited  to  the  same  relationships,  was,  in  each 
case,  the  work  of  civilians  and  scholars  to  provide  for  a  new  want  incident  to 
changes  of  condition.  The  rise  of  these  modifications  can  be  definitely  traced. 
Whether  the  system  in  its  present  form  is  of  natural  origin,  and  the  two  families  came 
by  it  through  the  necessary  constitution  of  things ;  or  whether  it  started  at  some 
epoch  in  a  common  family  and  wa^  transmitted  to  such  families  as  now  possess  it 
by  the  streams  of  the  blood,  are  the  alteniative  questions.  Their  solution  involves 
two  principal  considerations :  first,  how  far  the  descriptive  system  is  affirmative, 
and  as  such  is  a  product  of  human  intelligence ;  and  secondly,  how  far  its  radical 
forms  are  stable  and  self-perpetuating.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  more  than  make 
a  general  reference  to  the  elements  of  those  propositions  which  will  require  a  full 
discussion  in  another  connection. 

The  descriptive  system  is  simple  rather  than  complex,  and  has  a  natural-basis  in 
the  nature  of  descents,  where  marriage  subsists  between  single  pairs,  For  these 
reasons  it  might  have  been  framed  independently  by  different  families,  starting 
with  an  antecedent  system  either  difi'ering  or  agreeing ;  and  its  perpetuation  in 
such  a  case  might  be  in  virtue  of  its  foundation  upon  the  nature  of  descents.  And 
yet  these  conclusions  are  not  free  from  doubt.     With  the  fact  established  that  the 
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plan  of  consanguinity  of  the  two  families  is  identical  in  whatever  is  radical,  and  with 
the  further  fact  extremely  probable  that  it  had  become  cstabHshcd  in  each  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  their  civilization,  the  final  inference  is  encouraged  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  two  original  nations  from  which  these  families  were  respectively 
derived.  Standing  alone,  without  any  contrasting  form,  the  descriptive  system  of 
the  two  families  would  scarcely  attract  attention.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  other 
portions  of  the  human  family  a  system  of  relationship  now  exists  radically  diiferent 
in  its  structure  and  elaborate  and  complicated  in  its  forms,  which  is  spread  out  over 
large  areas  of  human  speech,  and  which  has  perpetuated  itself  through  equal 
periods  of  time  as  well  as  changes  of  condition.  The  conditions  of  society,  then, 
may  have  some  influence  in  determining  the  system  of  relationship.  In  other 
words,  the  descriptive  form  is  not  inevitable  ;  neither  is  it  fortuitous.  Some  form 
of  consanguinity  was  au  indispensable  necessity  of  each  family.  Its  formation 
involved  an  arrangement  of  kindred  into  lines  of  descent,  with  the  adoption  of 
a  method  for  distinguishing  one  kinsman  from  another.  Whatever  plan  was 
finally  adopted  would  acquire  the  stability  of  a  domestic  institution  as  sodn  as 
it  came  in  general  use  and  had  proved  its  sufficiency,  A  little  reflection  will  dis- 
cover the  extreme  difficulty  of  innovating  upon  a  system  once  established.  Founded 
upon  common  consent,  it  could  only  be  changed  by  the  influence  of  motives  as  uni- 
versal as  the  usage.  The  choice  of  a  descriptive  method  for  the  purpose  of  special- 
izing each  relationship,  by  the  Semitic  family,  and  the  adoption  of  the  classificatory 
by  the  Turanian,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  consanguinei  into  groups,  and 
placing  the  members  of  each  group  in  the  same  relationship  to  Ego,  were  severally 
acts  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  A  system  of  relationship  is  to  a  certain  extent 
necessarily  affirmative.  Those  parts  which  embody  definite  ideas  and  show  man's 
work  are  capable  of  yielding  affirmative  testimony  concerning  the  ethnic  connection 
of  nations  among  whom  these  ideas  have  been  perpetuated.  The  descriptive  sys- 
tem is  simple  m  its  elements,  and  embraces  but  a  few  fundamental  conceptions.  It 
is  therefore  incapable  of  aff'ording  such  a  body  of  evidence  upon  these  questions  as 
the  classificatory :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  entirely  without  significance.  It 
is  something  that  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  have  a  system  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely traced  to  the  same  original  form,  and  to  a  period  of  time  when  each  family, 
in  all  iirobability,  existed  in  a  single  nation.  It  is  something  more  that  this  sys- 
tem has  positive  elements  as  a  product  of  human  intelligence;  and  that  it  has 
perpetuated  itself  through  so  many  centuries  of  time,  in  so  many  independent 
channels,  and  under  such  eventful  changes  of  condition.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  farther  fact  that  the  several  systems  of  the  Aryan  nations,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  terms  of  relationship  as  vocables,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  origin  of  these 
nations,  and  their  descent  from  the  same  stem  of  the  human  family.  In  hke 
manner,  the  systems  of  the  several  Semitic  nations,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  terms  as  vocables,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  latter  nations,  and 
perform  this  work  in  the  most  simple  and  direct  way.  Upon  the  present  showing 
it  will  not  be  claimed,  against  the  testimony  of  the  vocables,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  radical  differences  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  lan- 
guages, that  it  affords  any  positive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  two 
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families.^  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  descriptive  system  separates  these 
families  and  the  Uralian  from  all  the  other  families  of  mankind  by  a  clearly  defined 
line ;  and  that  it  seems  to  point  to  a  neai^er  connection  among  them  than  eitlier 
has  with  any  other  family  of  man. 

•  "  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  Semitic  language,  and  what  is  more  important,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  an  Aryan  language  derived  from  a  Semitic,  or  a  Semitic  from  an  Aryan  language.  Tho  gram- 
matical framework  is  totally  distinct  in  these  two  families  of  speech.  This  does  not  preclude,  however, 
the  possibility  tliat  both  are  divergent  streams  of  the  same  sonrce;  and  the  comparisons  that  have  been 
instituted  between  the  Semitic  roots,  reduced  to  their  simplest  form,  and  the  roots  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages, have  made  it  more  than  probable  that  tho  material  elements  with  which  both  started,  were  ori- 
ginally the  same." — Mailer's  Science  of  Language,  Lcc.  viii.  p.  282. 
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CHAPTEU   VI. 

SYSTEM   OF  RELATIONSniP   OF    THE    URALIAN   FAMILY. 

Reasons  for  Deticliing  Uf,r  in  and  Tnrk  Nation?  frour  the  Tu  aonn  Conupotion— Tteir  System  of  Relationship 
Dascniliie  — Uralian  propohed  as  a  Name  for  the  Hew  Family— I  Uferian  Nations  — Their  SubdirisionB — 
System  of  the  F  uns— lUuatritions  of  its  Method— Marr  ago  KeUti  on  ships— Limited  Amount  of  ClassiHoation 
— SyBlem  of  tLe  Eatlionian 8— Purely  Descriptive— System  of  the  Magyars— lltustrationa  of  its  Method— 
Peouliir  Featuies— Ch  elly  Destiiptive- II  Turli  Nations— Closely  Allied  to  the  .Ugrian— Their  Subdiviaiona 
—Area  of  Uralian  Tarn  ly— Oaminli  Turks— An  Fxtrerae  Repreaentative  of  the  Turkic  Claaa  of  Nations- 
Relative  Posit  01  9  of  the  Aryan  Semitic  and  Uialian  Families- Osmanli  Turkish  System  of  Rulationsliip- 
lllnstritions  of  its  Form  — Knzulla=lii— A  Turkic  Peopla— '^ytem  of  Ealationshlp  —  Illustrations  of  its 
Form— Dehonpfive  m  Character—Ide  tity  of  Syatem  in  the  Branches  of  this  Fajnily— Its  Agreement  with  that 
of  (he  Aryvn  and  Semitio  Famihes — Objects  gi  ned  by  Comparisons — Aseertainmeiit  of  the  Natnre  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Descriptive  Sjstem- Etl  n  Boundii  es  of  Its  D  tril  ition— Coneurrenee  of  these  Families  in 
it"  Posieasitn— bubordii  ate  in  Impo  lan^e  to  the  Oiss  fi  itory-^Esposition  of  the  Classifioatory  System  the 
Mam  01  jeot  of  tins  Wok 

It  is  proposed  to  detach  from  the  assemblage  of  nations,  distinguislied  as  the 
Turanian  family,  the  Ugrian  and  Turk  branches,  and  to  erect  them  into  an  inde- 
pendent family  under  the  name  of  the  Uralian.  AH  of  the  Asiatic  dialects  which 
feU  without  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  connections,  have  been  gathered  into  the  Tura- 
nian famiLy  of  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and  its  cognates. 
This  classification,  however,  philologiats  have  regarded  as  provisional.  These 
dialects  are  not  parts  of  a  family  speech  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  dialects.'  The  latter  respectively  agree  with  each  other  in  their  minute  as 
well  as  general  grammatical  forms,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  corroborated  by  the  iden- 
tity of  a  large  number  of  vocables  in  the  several  branches  of  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Turanian  dialects,  in  addition  to  morphological  similarities,  which  are 
inconclusive,  there  is  a  partial  identity  of  grammatical  forms,  and  also  of  vocables 
which  serve  to  connect  particular  groups,  but  fail  to  unite  the  several  groups  as 
a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  Turanian  family  of  languages,  as  now  constituted, 
cannot  hold  together  if  subjected  to  the  same  tests  upon  which  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  were  established ;  or  upon  which  a  new  dialect  would  now  be  admitted 
into  either. 

The  introduction  of  tliis  new  family  does  not  contravene  any  established  philo- 
logical conclusion.  In  the  formation  of  a  family  of  languages  the  method  of  the 
philologists  was  rigidly  scientiiic.  Such  dialects  as  were  derived  from  the  same 
immediate  source,  the  evidence  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  vocables,  were  first 
brought  together  in  a  stock-language,  such  as  the  Slavonic.     A  further  comparison 

'Science  of  Language,  p.  289, 
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of  these  stock  languages  with  each  other  was  then  made,  to  find  how  far  the  root 
forms  of  their  vocables  were  identical ;  and  also  to  discover  another  class  of  affini- 
ties which  the  grammatical  structure  of  these  stock  languages  might  reveal.  It 
was  early  ascertained  that  grammatical  structure  was  the  ultimate  criterion  by 
which  the  admission  of  a  doubtful  language  must  be  determined,  since  the  number 
of  constant  vocables  became  smaller  in  the  extreme  branches  of  a  family  ethnically 
connected,  and  the  subtile  process  of  naturalization  might  explain  their  presence  in 
each  without  being  indigenous  in  cither.  In  this  manner  a  true  family  of  lan- 
guages was  bound  together  by  common  grammatical  forms,  and  by  the  more  simple 
and  conclusive  bond  of  common  vocables.  The  Turanian  dialects,  so  called,  have 
been  much  less  investigated,  and  are  less  thoroughly  known  than  the  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  in  consequence  of  their  great  numbers,  their  inaccessible  position,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  areas  over  which  they  are  spread.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
same  coincidences  in  grammatical  forms,  or  identity  of  vocables  exist  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Turanian  speech.  A  limited  number  of  common  words  and  of 
common  roots,  running,  not  through  all  the  branches  of  the  Turanian  speech,  but 
here  and  there  through  certain  portions,  furnished  some  evidence  of  original  unity, 
but  not  enough,  standing  alone,  to  sustain  the  classification.  These  dialects  also 
agree  with  each  other  with  respect  to  their  articulation.  They  arc  agglutinated  in 
their  structure,  and  this  common  feature  has  entered,  to  some  extent,  into  the  basis 
upon  which  they  have  been  organized  into  a  family  of  languages.  If,  however, 
agglutination  is  a  stage  of  growth  or  development  through  which  all  languages 
must  pass  after  emerging  from  the  monosyllabic  and  before  reaching  the  inflectional, 
which  is  the  received  opinion,  it  docs  not  furnish  any  basis  for  the  organization  of 
these  dialects  into  a  family  of  speech.  Beside  this,  the  use  of  this  common  feature 
of  agglutination,  as  a  ground  of  classification,  forces  the  Chinese  and  its  cognate 
dialects  into  a  position  of  isolation,  and  interposes  a  barrier  between  them  and  the 
proper  Turanian  dialects  where  none  such  may  exist.  For  these  reasons  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  great  body  of  languages,  under  a  Northern  and  Southern  division,  into 
one  common  family,  the  Turanian,  could  not  be  other  than  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment. The  science  of  language  is  impeded  rather  than  advanced  by  raising  to  the 
rank  of  a  family  of  languages  such  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  dialects  as  arc 
now  included  in  the  Turanian.  The  Aryan  and  Semitic  standard  is  much  to  be 
preferred. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  they  divide  themselves  into  at  least  two  distinct  families,  each  of  which, 
it  seems  probable,  will  ultimately  become  as  clearly  _distinguishcd  from  tlie 
other  as  the  Aryan  now  is  from  the  Semitic,  A  comparison  of  the  systems  of  a 
limited  number  of  these  nations  has  led  to  singular  and  rather  unexpected 
results.  The  system  of  the  Turanian  family  proper,  which  will  be  presented  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  separates  it  from  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  by  a 
line  of  demarcation  perfectly  distinct  and  traceable.  Such  a  result  furnishes  no 
occasion  of  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  from  the  Turanian  connec- 
tion, by  a  line  not  less  distinct  and  unmistakable,  the  Ugrian  and  Turk  stocks,  - 
which  are  the  principal  members  of  the   Northern  division  of  the   family,  as  now 
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constituted.  In  other  words,  tlie  XJgrian  and  Turk  nations  detach  themselves, 
through  their  system  of  relationship,  from  the  Turanian  family,  and  stand  indepen- 
dent. Such  a  result  was  not  to  have  been  expected.  Their  system  of  consanguin- 
ity is  not  classificatory,  but  descriptive.  If  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
joint  possession  of  such  a  system  it  would  be  that  these  nations  are  nearer  akin  to 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations  than  they  are  to  tho  Turanian;  and  that  the  blood 
of  the  Finn,  the  Magyar,  and  the  Turk,  if  traced  back  to  its  sources,  will  be  found 
to  revert  to  the  common  stream  from  which  issued  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  currents 
before  it  can  approach  tho  still  older  Turanian  channel. 

The  Ugrian  and  Turk  nations  represented  in  the  Table  are  few  in  number.  A 
much  larger  number  is  fairly  necessary  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  these  nations 
to  the  rank  of  a  family ;  but  nevertheless,  the  indications  revealed  in  their  system 
of  relationship  are  unmistalfable.  It  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  leave  the  final 
recognition  of  the  Uralian  family  dependent  upon  the  concuiTence  of  the  unrepre- 
sented nations  in  the  possession  of  the  same  system  of  consanguinity.  For  the 
present  it  will  suffice  to  present  the  system  as  it  now  exists  in  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  proposed  family  as  a  justification  of  their  removal  from  the  Turanian  con- 
nection. 

The  term  Uralian,  which  is  suggested  for  this  family,  has  some  advantages  of  a 
positive  character.  Ugrian  and  Turkic  have  definite  significations  in  ethnology ; 
and  Mongolian,  which  was  formerly  applied  to  both,  as  well  as  to  other  and  more 
Eastern  nations,  includes  stocks  not  represented  in"  the  Table,  whose  system  of  rela- 
tionship when  procured  may  be  variant.  Uralian  has  been  used  in  various  connec- 
tions, but  without  becoming  limited  to  any  exclusive  use.  The  Ural  chain  of 
mountains  traverses  the  areas  of  the  Ugrian  and  Turk  nations,  and  with  it  they 
have  been  territorially  associated  from  time  immemorial.  Uralian,  therefore,  as  an 
unappropriated  term,  is  not  only  free  from  objection,  but  there  ai^e  general  reasons 
commending  it  to  acceptance. 

I.  Ugrian  Nations.     1.  Finn.     2.  Esthonian.     3.  Magyar. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Ugrians  aie  now  included  the  Laps,  Samoyeds,  Yenis- 
cians,  and  Yukahiri ;  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  Permians,  and  of  the  Finns  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Volga;  and  the  Voguls,  Ostiaks,  and  Magyars.^  They  hold  the 
chief  part  of  the  polar  area  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  spreading  southward 
through  several  parallels  of  latitude,  they  are  confronted  on  the  south  by  the  Sla^ 
vonic  and  Turk  nations.  The  Ugrians  are  believed  to  be  older  occupants  of  North- 
eastern Europe  than  the  Slavonians,^  and  stand  to  this  area  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  Celts  do  to  Western  Europe.  The  southern  portion  of  their  area  lies 
between  that  of  the  Turk  stock  on  tho  east,  and  the  Slavonic  on  the  west,  by 
both  of  whom  it  has  been  encroached  upon  and  reduced  from  century  to  century. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  have  been  forced  northward  to  the  Arctic  reason  from 
a  much  lower  primitive  area ;  and  that  they  have  become  a  polar  people  from  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice.     They  are  still  a  numerous,  and,  in  many  respects,  an 

'  For  the  systeiiiatie  class ilioatioQ  of  these  nations,  eoo  Lathani'B  Deseriptive  Ethnology,  I,  4G1. 
"  Latham's  Native  Races  of  the  Rassian  Empire,  p.  5. 
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interesting  race  of  men.  Their  capabilities  for  future  improvement  may  be  inferred 
from  the  progress  made  by  the  Magyars  and  Finns.  The  system  of  relationship 
of  the  Ugi-ian  nations,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  Table,  is  limited  to  that  form  of  it 
which  now  prevails  among  the  Finns  of  Finland,  the  Esthonians,  and  the  Magyars. 
Of  these,  the  first  two  belong  to  the  same  and  the  thii-d  to  a  different  subdivision 
of  the  Ugrian  stock.  Presumptively,  the  system  of  the  remaining  nations  is  the 
same  in  fundamental  characteristics ;  but  a  knowledge  of  theii  forms  is  ncccssaiy 
to  the  determination  of  that  fact. 

1.  Finns. — Two  schedules  were  received,  fully  and  minutely  filled  out  with  the 
system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Finns.  One  of  them  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  G.  Selin,  a  student  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
President  Eetzius  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Uijo  Koskinen,  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Jacobstad,  both  of  them  Finns.  The  differences  between  the  two 
schedules  were  so  slight,  although  made  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's 
work,  that  they  are  given  in  the  Table  as  one  under  their  joint  names.  A  special 
notation  was  fui'nished  with  each  schedule,  but  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  is 
indicated  by  the  common  characters.^ 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  precise  character  of  the  Finn  system,  it  will  be 
presented  with  more  fidness  than  in  previous  cases. 

There  are  no  terms  in  this  language  for  ancestors  above  father  and  mother, 
except  euhlco,  grandmother;  or  for  descendants  below  son  and  daughter.  They 
are  described,  with  the  exception  named,  by  an  augmentation  or  reduplication  of 
the  primary  terms.  Among  the  Turanian  nations  the  relationship  of  brother  and 
sister  is  conceived  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger,  as  is  shown  by  the 
possession  of  separate  terms  for  these  relationships,  and  the  absence,  usually,  of 
terms  for  brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract.  The  Finns,  in  this  respect,  follow  the 
usage  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families. 

In  the  fii-st  collateral  line  male,  the  series  is  as  follows :  Brother,  son  of  bi-other, 
son  of  son  of  brother,  and  son  of  son  of  son  of  brother.  There  is  a  term  for  nephew, 
Ti&pda,  but  none  for  niece ;  while  the  female  branch  of  this  line  necessarily  employs 
the  descriptive  method,  the  male  has  the  same,  and  also  a  second  form,  as  follows : 
Brother,  nepJiew,  son  of  nephew,  and  son  of  son  of  nephew. 

There  are  separate  terms  for  paternal  and  maternal  uncles,  a  common  term  for 
aunt,  and  two  terms  for  cousin,  which  give  to  the  Finn  nomenclature  quite  a  full 
development,  and  to  its  form  a  sensible  approach  to  the  Eoman. 

^  Mr.  Sel  n  n  1  s  1  tt  remarks  :  "  The  informatinii  relating  to  the  ancient  cotiilition  of  the  Fin- 
nish nation  a  a  anl  lefective,  which  is  not  surprising,  the  nation  having  been  for  seven  centu- 
ries subject  I  to  f  gn  nfluence  and  subdued,  before  they  had  brouglit  forth  a  history  of  their 
own,  or  rea  h  d  any  h  gl  degree  of  culture.  The  ancient  national  songs,  proverbs,  and  fahlcs,  which 
have  been  gath  1  of  late,  with  great  zeal  and  application,  are  almost  the  only  source  froni  which  we 
derive  any  knowledge  of  the  life,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  Among  these  monu- 
ments of  times  gone  by,  the  celebrated  cycle  of  songs  called  "Kalevala"  stands  foremost.  Concern- 
ing most  of  the  circumstances  of  which  yon  desire  to  be  informed,  all  positive  knowledge  is  wanting. 
.  .  .  .  No  division  into  tribes  has  as  yet  been  traced  among  the  Finns.  We  call  ourselves 
Susmalaisct." 
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The  ■  second  collateral  line  male  on  the  father's  side  rnns  as  follows :  Paternal 
uncle,  son  of  paternal  uncle,  and  son  of  son  of  paternal  uncle.  Another,  and  perhaps 
more  common  form,  is  the  following :  Paternal  uncle,  cousin,  son  of  cousin,  and 
son  of  son  of  cousin.  The  other  branches  of  this  line  show  the  same  forms  with  cor- 
responding changes  of  terms. 

Assuming  that  the  Tinn  system  was  originally  pnrely  descriptive,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  developed  in  tlie  precise  direction  of  the  Koman  form  and  of  the  forms 
among  some  other  Aryan  nations.  In.this  respect  the  comparison  is  instructive,  as  it 
tends  to  show:  first,  that  however  simple  the  ideas  may  be  which  express  the  connec- 
tion of  consanguinei,  they  serve  to  organize  a  family  upon  the  bond  itself,  and  thns 
assume  the  form  of  a  domestic  institution ;  secondly,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  change  essentially  an  established  system,  whether  descriptive  or' classificatory ; 
thirdly,  tliat  the  inconvenience  of  the  descriptive  form  tends  to  suggest  the  use  of 
the  common  terms  found  in  the  Finn,  and  English  as  well,  which  arise  out  of  the 
system  by  logical  development;  and  lastly,  that  the  direction  this  development 
would  talte  was  predetermined  by  the  logical  trend  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
system.  The  phrase  "  father's  brother"  describes  a  person,  but  it  also  implies,  as 
elsewhere  remarked,  a  bond  of  connection  between  that  person  and  myself,  which 
is  real  and  tangible.  When  the  idea  suggested  by  the  phrase  found  a  new  birth 
in  patruus  or  seta,  these  terms  siiperseded  the  former,  and  became  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  idea  itself.  It  was  not  so  much  an  overthrow  of  the  descrip- 
tive method  as  the  realization  of  the  conception  it  suggested  in  an  improved  as  well 
as  concrete  form.  Centuries  of  time  may  have  elapsed  before  this  much  of  advance 
was  made.  Ilaving  thus  gained  the  relationship  of  paternal  uncle,  the  Finns  could 
say,  setani  poiha,  "son  of  my  paternal  uncle,"  instead  of  "son  of  my  father's 
brother,"  which  is  slightly  more  convenient.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  nephew  and  cousin. 

The  third  collateral  line  gives  the  following  series :  Paternal  uncle  of  my  father, 
son  of  paternal  tmcle  of  my  father',  and  son  of  son  of  the  same;  or,  in  another  form, 
brotJwr  of  my  great  father,  cousin  of  my  father,  and  son  of  cousin  of  my  father.  The 
relatives  of  Ego  in  the  remaining  branches  of  this  line  are  designated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  marriage  relationships  are  quite  fully  discriminated.  There  are  special 
terms  for  husband  and  wife,  father-in-law,  and  mother-in-law,  son-in-law  and 
daughter-in-law ;  and  also  three  different  terms  for  the  several  brothers-in-law,  and 
two  for  the  several  sisters-in-law.  Its  nomenclature,  therefore,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  Roman.  Fulness  in  the  discrimination  of  the  marriage  relationships  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  the  Turanian  system. 

There  are  but  five  generalizations  in  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Finns. 
First,  the  several  brothers  of  a  father  are  generalized  into  a  class,  and  the  term 
seta,  parental  uncle,  is  used  to  express  the  relationship ;  secondly,  the  several 
brothers  of  the  mother  of  Ego  are  generalized  into  another  class,  and  a  different 
term,  eno,  maternal  uncle,  is  employed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former ;  thirdly, 
the  several  sisters  of  his  father  and  mother  are  generalized  into  a  class,  and  a  com- 
mon term,  tate,  aunt,  is  used  to  indicate  the  relationship;  fourthly,  the  sons  of  the 
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brothers  and  sisters  of  Ego  are  brouglit  into  a  common  class,  and  the  term  nejiaa, 
nephew,  indicates  the  relationship;  and  lastly,  the  children  of  these  several  uncles 
and  aunts  are  generalized  into  one  class,  and  the  common  term  serkhu,  and  another, 
orpana,  cousm,  were  used  to  express  this  relationship.  Such  an  amount  of  classi- 
fication, and  following  so  closely  in  the  direction  of.  the  Koman,  suggests  a  pre- 
sumption of  influence  from  that  source.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
sustained.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  striking  similarity,  not '  to  say  affinity, 
between  several  of  the  Finnish  terms  of  consanguinity,  and  the  corresponding 
terms  in  the  Aryan  dialects :  for  example,  slsar,  sister ;  tytdr,  daughter ;  pmkd, 
son ;  nepaa,  nephew ;  tate,  aunt ;  seta,  parental  uncle ;  and  eno,  paternal  aunt.  The 
terms  for  collateral  consanguinei  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Aryan  sources, 
which  is  not  improbable,  but  this  could  not  be  affirmed  of  sisar,  tytar,  and  jimlca. 
What  the  explanation  of  these  affinities  may  be,  I  am  unable  to  state.  As  the 
Turanian  system  has  not  yet  been  presented,  it  cannot  be  contrasted  with  that 
here  shown.  It  may  be  premised,  however,  that  the  Finn  system  does  not  contain 
a  single  characteristic  of  the  Turanian,  the  two  former  being  the  reverse  of  each 
other  in  every  respect,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  seen  of  the  gradual  development  of  special  terms  in  the 
Aryan  languages,  and  of  the  modification,  by  means  of  them,  of  the  descriptive 
form ;  and  fi-om  what  now  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Finnish  system,  it  is  a  reason- 
able, if  not  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  latter  was  also  originally  descriptive, 
and  that  the  special  terms  for  collateral  consanguinei  were  of  comparatively  modern 
introduction.  This  view  wiU  be  materially  strengthened  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  Esthonian  form, 

2,  EsfJwniaiis. — The  system  of  relationship  of  the  Esthonians  was  furnished  by 
Charles  A,  Leas,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Kcvel,  Russia.  It  is  the  more 
.valuable  and  interesting  from  the  fact  that  this  people  are  rude  and  uncultivated, 
and  stiU  possess  their  native  language,  usages,  and  customs,  although  surrounded 
by  Slavonic  and  German  populations.^    It  is,  therefore,  presumptively  nearer  to  tho 

'  From  the  instructive  letter  of  Mr.  Leas,  which  accompaEied  tho  schedule,  the  following'  extracts 
are  taken,  "  The  Esthonians  who  inhabit  this  province,  and  who  for  the  past  seven  hundred  years 
have  constituted  its  peasantry,  were  found  a  comparatively  wild  and  uncultivated  people  by  the 
Gevmaa  Knigbts,  when  they  invaded  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  A.D,  1219.  This  people 
were  at  that  time  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  being  governed  by  a  chief.  At  that  period 
they  had,  to  some  extent,  abandoned  their  nomadic  life,  and  a  portion  of  them  had  commenced  tho 
cultivation  of  the  land,  by  making  farms ;  but  they  have  preserved  no  traditions,  nor  have  they  the 
slightest  conception  as  to  their  origin,  oc  from  whence  they  came.  And  although  they  have  lived 
among  a  highly  intelligent  and  cultivated  people  (the  Germans)  for  the  past  sis  hundred  years,  they 
have  persistently  and  obstinately  refused  to  adopt  or  leara  their  language,  habits,  customs,  or  dress ; 
but  to  this  day  have  preserved  with  tenacity  the  language,  habits,  customs,  and  even  dress  of  their 
fathers,  living  in  the  same  condition  substantially  in  which  they  were  found  in  1219.  No  traditions 
are  known  or  related  among  them  which  throw  any  light  upon  their  origin  or  ancient  history ;  nor 
have  tho  Gerinana  preserved  any  knowledge  of  their  civil  organization  or  mode  of  government,  beyond 
the  simple  fact  that  they  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  that  these  tribes  were  governed  by  chiefs. 
From  1219  to  abont  fifty  yoars  ago,  this  people  wei'e  held  aa  slaves  by  the  German  nobility ;  and 
they  now  constitute  the  peasantry  of  that  prcnince.     Until  lately  they  had  no  written  language  ;  and 
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primitive  form  of  consanguinity  of  this  branch  of  the  Uralian  family  than  that  of 
the  Finns.  The  two  peoples  speak  closely  allied  dialects  of  the  same  stock  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Leas  remarks  upon  the  system  as  follows :  "  The  system  of  relationship  now 
in  use  among  the  Esthonians  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  own,  the  terms  bemg  few, 
and  extending  only  to  the  nearest  kindred.  Yon  will  notice  from  the  annexed 
schedule  that  the  native  Esthonian  has  no  condensed  form  of  expression,  as  with 
us,  for  the  principal  relationships.  For  example,  instead  of  calling  his  father's 
brother  his  uncle,  he  says,  '  my  father's  brother ;'  and  instead  of  calling  his  father's 
or  his  mother's  sister  his  aunt,  he  says,  'my  father's  sister,'  or  'my  mother's 
sister ;'  and  instead  of  condensing  the  phrase,  '  mother's  sister's  husband'  into 
uncle,  he  says,  '  my  mother's  sister's  husband.'  In  like  manner,  instead  of  calling 
his  son's  wife  his  daughter-in-law,  he  would  say,  minu  poeg  naiiie,  that  is,  '  my 
son's  wife;'  and  so  on  with  the  other  relationships." 

He  thus  gives,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Esthonian  system.  Having  no  terms  in  there  language  for  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew 
or  niece,  or  cousin,  and  no  classification  of  kindred  of  any  kind,  they  describe  them 
by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Erse  and  Gaelic 
method,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  it  has  been  found  without 
the  circle  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  terms  of  relationship  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same-,  under  dialectical  changes,  as  the  Finnish;  from  which  the  inference 
arises  that  the  system,  with  the  terms,  came  down  to  each  from  the  same  original 
soiirce.     Since  the  Esthonian  form  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  it  seems  to  be  a 

even  now  are  extremely  ignoraut  and  uneducated,  aboundinff  in  superstitions,  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  all  modern  improvements.  That  the  line  of  succession  in  their  original  chiefs  was  from  the  father 
to  his  eldest  son  (and  not  elective),  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  to  this  day  all  the  property 
of  the  father  descends  to  the  eldest  son,  the  other  children  inherited  nothing;  and  this  rulo  prevails 
outside  of  the  Russian  law.  The  people  are  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,'  having  no 
part  whatever  either  in  making  laws,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  general  or  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  old  German  nobility  make  and  execute  all  the  laws  of  the  province,  under  the  Emperor, 
who  permits  them  to  do  so  ;  nor  are  the  peasantry  possessed  of  any  wealth  worth  mentioning.  The 
land  of  the  province  in  owned  by  the  German  nobles,  who  have  divided  it  into  estates  of  immense 
dimensions,  called  Knights'  Estates,  some  of  which  are  twenty  and  thirty  miles  square  ;  and  none, 
I  believe  has  less  than  eight  or  ten  mUes  square.  These  estates  can  neither  be  reduced  below  what 
is  called  a  Knight's  estate,  which  is  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres ;  nor  can  any  man  purchase 
an  estate  in  the  province  except  he  be  an  Esthonian  nobleman.  The  most  di sting ni shed  Russian, 
of  ishatever  rank,  could  not  purchase  an  Esthonian  estate,  unless  the  Esthonian  nobility  first  admitted 
him  as  a  member  of  their  body ;  and  as  the  Esthonians  proper  are  peasants,  and  none  of  them  noble- 
men, so  none  possess  estates.  They  rent  the  land  and  cultivate  it,  and  in  payment  give  either  work 
or  money.  Each  estate  has  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  acres  of  land  immediately  around  the  resi- 
dence of  the  nobleman,  nhieh  he  cultivates  himself  through  the  labor  of  the  peasants,  the  baJance 
being  parcelled  out  in  peasant  farms  of  one  or  two  hundred  acres.  The  peasant  farmers,  if  they  pay 
in  work,  which  is  generally  the  case,  send  their  sons,  wives,  and  daughters  to  work  for  the  nobleman, 
who,  in  this  manner,  withont  personal  labor,  secures  the  ample  cultivation  of  that  part  of  the  estate 
which  remains  for  his  own  nse,  as  first  stated.  The  peasants  live  in  small  wood  houses  withouc 
chimneys,  which  are  filled  with  smoke  the  entire  winter,  and  live  on  black  bread,  milk,  and  salt 
They  have  stoically  resisted  all  the  kind  efforts  of  the  nobility  to  give  them  chimneys  to  their  houses, 
declaring,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  a  destructive  innovation,  only  tending  to  destroy  their  lives." 
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further  necessary  inference  that  it  still  exhibits  the  system  of  the  original  stock 
from  which  both  were  derived ;  thus  tending  to  confinn,  by  an  independent  argu- 
ment, a  conclusion  previously  formed,  that  the  system  of  the  Finns  was  originally 
purely  descriptive.  The  two  forms  are  identical  in  their  radical  conceptions,  the 
difference  consisting  in  the  limited  amount  of  classification  of  kindred  which  is 
found  in  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  absence  from  the  Esthonian  dialect-of 
several  of  the  terms  of  relationship  now  existing  in  the  Finnish,  tends  to  show  that 
the  latter  have  been  developed  in  the  Finnish,  or  introduced  from  external  sources, 
with  the  modifications  of  form  thereby  produced,  since  the  separation  of  these 
nations  from  each  other,  or  from  the  parent  stem.  The  same  system  of  consan- 
guinity being  thus  found  in  two  parallel  streams  of  descent,  carries  back  its  exist- 
ence, as  a  distinct  system,  to  the  time  when  the  Finns  and  Esthonians,  or  their 
common  ancestors,  were  one  people.  It  can  therefore  claim  an  antiquity  in  the 
Uralian  family  of  many  centuries. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  talte  up  the  Estlionian  system  in  detail  after  this  gene- 
ral explanation  of  its  character.  For  a  further  knowledge  of  its  form  reference  is 
made  to  the  Table.  Although  not  fully  extended,  the  remainder,  from  what  is 
given,  can  he  readily  inferred, 

3.  Magyars. — The  ethnic  connection  of  the  Magyars  with  the  Ugrian  nations  is 
well  established.  Since  their  irruption  into  Hungary  they  have  been  surrounded 
by  Slavonic  populations,  of  whose  progress  they  have,  to  some  extent,  partaken ; 
but  their  system  of  consanguinity  appetirs  to  have  remained  uninfluenced  from  this 
source.  The  schedule  in  the  Table,  by  some  misconception,  was  filled  out  as  far 
only  as  special  terms  are  used,  leaving  all  the  remaining  questions  unanswered. 
Of  this  omission  the  following  explanation  was  given  in  a  note,  "  The  degrees  of 
relationship  left  unfilled,  or  marked  with  [a  wave  lino]  have  no  popular  nouns 
[terms]  in  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  language,  and  are  circumscribed  [described] 
as  in  English."  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  had  the  full  details 
of  the  system,  since  the  method  of  description  is  material ;  but  yet  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  general  purposes  to  Icnow  that  it  is  descriptive  in  all  cases  where  special 
terms  are  not  used. 

Grandfather  is  expressed  by  prefixing  oreg,  old,  to  the  term  for  father,  and 
great-grandfather  by  prefixing  ded,  the  signification  of  which  is  not  given,  A 
grandson  is  described  as  "  son  of  my  son." 

The  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  are  concieved  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder 
and  younger,  and  not  in  the  abstract.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Magyar  system,  and  one  which  may  be  expected  to  reappear  in  the  forms  of  other 
nations  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  family.  The  four  terras  are  radically  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  as  follows:  hatyam,  "my  elder  brother;"  ocsem,  "my 
younger  brother;"  nenem,  "my  elder  sister;"  and  htigom,  "my  younger  sister," 
This  is  the  first,  and  the  only  Turanian  characteristic  in  the  Magyar  system. 

I  call  my  brother's  son,  7eis  ocsem,  kis  ~  little,  literally, "  ray  little  younger  brother ;" 
and  my  brother's  daughter,  kis  hugom,  "my  little  younger  sister."  My  brother's 
grandson  and  great-grandson  are  described,  but  the  form  of  description  is  not  given. 
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In  the  second  collateral  line  the  same  peculiarity  reappears.  I  call  my  father's 
brother,  Ha(/y Jaij/am, nagy  1=  grand,  literally,  "my  grand  elder  brother,"  and  my 
father's  sister,  nagy  nenem,  "my  grand  elder  sister."  My  mother's  brother  and 
sister  are  designated  by  the  same  phrases ;  and  therefore,  which  branch  was  intended 
must  be  indicated,  when  necessary,  by  additional  words.  In  what  way  the  child- 
ren and  descendants  of  these  several  uncles  and  aunts  are  described,  does  not 
appear. 

No  explanation  is  given  in  the  schedule  of  the  manner  of  indicating  the  series 
of  relatives  in  the  third,  and  more  remote  collateral  lines,  except  that  they  are 
described. 

The  novel  method  found  in  the  Magyar  system  for  expressing  the  relationships 
of  uncle  and  nephew,  aunt  and  niece,  has  not  before  appeared,  and  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  system  of  any  nation  represented  in  the  Tables.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  occurs  in  the  system  of  the  Minnitarce  and  Upsaroka  Indian  nations  of  the 
Upper  Missouri,  among  whom  uncle  and  nephew  stand  in  the  relation  of  elder  and 
younger  brother.  This  form,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  confined  to  these  cases 
in  the  Indian  family.  Such  deviations  as  these  from  the  common  form  are 
important,  since  they  are  apt  to  reappear  in  other  branches  of  the  same  stock,  and 
thus  become  threads  of  evidence  upon  the  question  of  their  ethnic  connection,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  order  of  their  separation  from  each  other,  or  from  the 
parent  stem.  When  such  a  method  of  indicating  particular  relationships  comes 
into  permanent  use  to  the  displacement  of  a  previous  method,  the  offshoots  of  the 
particular  nation  in  which  it  originated,  are  certain  to  take  it  with  them,  and  to 
perpetuate  it  as  an  integral  part  of  their  system  of  consanguinity.  A  feature  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  noticed  in  the  Slavonic,  and  still  others  will  appear  in  the 
systems  of  other  families.  The  most  unexpected  suggestions  of  genetic  connection 
present  themselves  through  such  deviations  from  uniformity,  when  it  reappears  in 
the  systems  of  other  nations. 

In  Magyar,  the  marriage  relationships  are  not  fully  discriminated  by  special 
terms.  There  are  terms  for  husband  and  wife,  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law, 
son-in-law  and  daugl^tcr-in-law,  and  one  term  for  sister-in-law.  All  others  are 
described. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  full  details  of  the  Magj'ar  system  of  relation- 
^ip,  enough  appears  to  show  that  it  is  not  classiiicatory  in  the  Turanian  sense, 
but  chiefly  descriptive.  The  generalizations  which  it  contains  are :  first,  that  of 
brothers  and  sisters  into  elder  and  younger;  secondly,  that  of  the  brothers  of  the 
father  and  of  the  mother  into  one  class,  as  grand  elder  brothers ;  thia-dly,  that  of 
the  sisters  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  into  one  class,  as  grand  elder  sisters ;  and 
fourthly,  that  of  the  children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Ego  into  two  classes, 
as  his  little  younger  brothers  and  little  younger  sisters.  The  last  three,  while  they 
exhibit  a  novel  method  of  description,  failed  to  develop  in  the  concrete  form  the 
relationships  of  uncle  and  aunt,  or  nephew  and  niece.  It  gives  to  the  system  a 
certain  amount  of  classification;  but  it  is  m  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
descriptive  form. 

9         February,  ises. 
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II.  Turk  Nations.     1.  Ostnanli-Turks.     2.  Kuzabbashi. 

The  Turk  stock  is  allied  to  the  Ugrian,^  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Asia,  both  with  respect  to  its  past  history  aud  its  future  prospects.  More  highly 
endowed,  and  more  energetic  in  impulse  than  other  Asiatic  nomadcs,  their  migra^ 
tory  movements,  and  military  and  civil  achievements  have  been  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  other  nomadic  nations.  The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Turk 
stock  are  the  Kirgiz,  the  Bashkers,  and  the  Nogays,  on  the  north  and  west ;  the 
Yakuts,  or  Sokhalars,  detached  geographically  and  established  on  the  I<ena  within 
the  Arctic  circle;  the  Osmanli-Turks  on  the  west;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara, 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  Turkistan  on  the  east  and  south.^  The  differences  among 
the  several  dialects  of  these  nations  are  said  to  be  less  than  among  the  Ugrian. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Uralian  family,  in  its  several  branches,  occupies  an  immense, 
a  compact,  and  a  continuous  area,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Caspian,  and  from  China  and  Mongolia  to  the  territories  of  the  Aryan 
family.^  This  fact  is  equally  true  of  all  the  great  linguistic  families  of  mankmd. 
Reasons  for  this  are  found  in  the  causes  which  control  the  migrations  of  nations, 

'  "Those  writers,  in  short,  who  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Blumenbacli,  place  the  TTgrians  and 
Tiirks  in  the  same  class,  that  class  being  the  Mongol.  So  that,  in  the  ejes  of  the  anatomist,  the 
Turks  and  the  TJgrians  belong  to  the  same  great  division  of  mankind." — Lalhain's  Native  Saces  of 
the  Bu>!sian  Empire,  p.  30. 

"  "  It  suggests  the  idea  of  the  enormous  area  appropriated  to  the  Turkish  stock.  It  is  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  world,  measured  by  the  mere  extent  of  surface ;  not,  however,  largest  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  contains.  In  respect  to  its  physical  conditions,  its  range  of  difference 
is  large.  The  bulk  of  its  surface  is  a  plateau — tbe  eleyated  table-Jand  of  Central  Asia — so  that, 
though  lying  within  the  same  parallels  as  a  great  part  of  the  same  area,  its  climates  are  more  extreme. 
But  then  its  outlying  portions  are  the  very  shores  of  the  icy  sea;  whilst  there  are  other  Turks  as 
far  south  as  Egypt." — Native  Saces  of  Mussian  Empire,  p.  29. 

'  Lamartine  describes  the  prairie  or  table-lands  of  Asia  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  frontiers 
of  China,  the  home  country  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Tnrks,  as  follows.  "  This  basin,  which  es- 
tenda,  uncultivated,  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  Thibet,  and  from  the  extremity  of  Thibet  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  produces,  since  the  known  origin  of  the  world,  but  men  and  flocks.  It  is  the  largest 
pasture-field  that  the  globe  has  spread  beneath  the  foot  of  the  human  race,  to  multiply  the  milk 
which  qnenches  man's  thirst,  the  ox  that  feeds  bim,  the  horse  that  carries  him,  the  camel  that  follows 
him,  bearing  his  family  and  his  tent,  the  sheep  that  clothes  him  with  its  fleece.  Kot  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen  there  to  cast  its  shade  upon  the  earth,  or  supply  a  covert  for  fierce  or  noxious  animals.  Grass 
is  the  sole  vegetable.  Nourished  by  a  soil  without  stones,  and  of  great  depth,  like  the  slimy  and 
saline  bottom  of  some  ocean,  emptied  by  a  cataclysm  ;  watered  by  the  oozings  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet, 
the  loftiest  summits  of  Asia ;  preserved  during  the  long  winters  by  a  carpet  of  snow,  propitious  to 
vegetation ;  warmed  in  spring  by  a  aun  withont  a  cloud ;  sustained  by  a  cool  temperature  that  never 
mounts  to  the  height  of  parching,  grass  finds  there,  as  it  were,  its  natural  climate.  It  supplies  there 
all  other  plants,  all  other  fruits,  all  other  crops.  It  attracted  thither  the  ruminant  animals — the 
ruminant  animals  attracted  man.  They  feed,  they  fatten,  they  give  thoir  milk,  they  grow  their  hair, 
their  fur,  or  their  wool  for  their  masters.  After  death  they  bequeath  Their  skin  for  his  domestic 
uses.  Man,  in  such  countries,  needs  no  cultivation  to  give  him  food  and  drink,  nor  fixed  dwellings, 
nor  fields  inclosed  and  divided  for  appropriation.  The  immeasurable  spaces  over  which  he  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  peregrinations  of  his  moving  property,  leads  him  in  its  train.  He  takes  with  him  but 
his  tent,  which  is  carried  from  steppe  to  steppe,  according  as  the  grass  is  browsed  upon  a  certain 
zone  around  him ;  or  he  harnesses  his  ox  on  to  his  leather-covered  wagon,  the  movable  n 
his  family."— ^ftstory  of  Turkey,  I,  181  (Book  11,  S.  xix.)     Appleton's  edition,  1855. 
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of  which  the  principal  are  physical ;  but  among  the  moral  are  those  relating  to 
the  sympathy  and  mutual  protection  which  flow  from  community  of  blood. 

1.  Osmanli- Turks. — In  many  respects  the  Osmanli-Turks  are  an  extreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  Turkic  class  of  nations.  Their  language,  originally  scant  in 
vocables,  has  drawn  largely,  as  is  well  known,  from  Persian,  Arabic,  and  other 
incongruous  sources,  but  without  yielding  its  primitive  grammatical  forms.  Their 
blood,  also,  has  become  intermixed,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  witli  that  of  the 
Semitic  and  Aryan  families,  without  disturbing,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
preponderating  Turk  element,  or  infvising,  to  any  perceptible  extent,  Aryan  or 
Semitic  ideas.  As  a  people  they  are  stiU  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  impulses 
and  conceptions  which  existed  in  their  brains  when  they  left  the  table-lands  of  Asia 
to  enter  upon  their  eventful  migration  for  the  possession  of  one  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  Aryan  civilization.  Their  civil  and  domestic  institutions,  which  are  still  oriental, 
have  proved  incapable  of  developing  a  State  of  the  Aryan  type,  because  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  political  organism  did  not  exist  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Turk 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  from  the  primary  ideas  deposited  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  of  a  people,  and  transmitted  with  the  blood,  a  series  of  institu- 
tions which  do  not  spring  logically  from  them.  There  is  a  fixed  relation  between 
rudimentary  institutions  and  the  State  which  rises  out  of  them  by  the  growth  of 
centuries.  These  institutions  arc  developments  from  pre-existing  ideas,  conceptions, 
and  aspirations,  and  not  new  creations  of  human  intelligence.  Man  is  firmly  held 
under  their  control,  and  within  the  limits  of  expansion  of  which  they  are  suscep 
tible.  It  is  by  the  free  admixture  of  diverse  stocks,  or,  better  still,  of  independent 
families  of  mankind,  that  the  breadth  of  base  of  these  primary  ideas  and  concep- 
tions is  widened,  and  the  capacity  for  civilization  increased  to  the  sum  of  the  original 
endowments  and  experiences  of  both.  Where  the  intermixture  of  blood  is  greatly 
miequal,  the  modifications  of  institutions  are  relatively  less  than  the  quantum  of 
alien  blood  acquired ;  since,  in  no  case,  will  the  preponderating  stock  adopt  any  con- 
ceptions that  do  not  assimilate  and  become  homogeneous  with  the  prevailing  ideas. 
Hence,  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  a  new  creation,  so  to  express  it,  of  mental  and 
moral  endowments  is  the  consolidation  of  two  diverse  and  linguistically  distinct  peoples 
into  one,  on  terms  of  equality,  that  they  may  become  fused  in  an  elementary  union. 

The  Aryan  family  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  the  several  families  of 
mankind.  Next  to  the  Aryan  stands  the  Semitic,  and  next  to  the  latter  the  Ura- 
lian ;  and  they  are  graduated  at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Each  has 
its  points  of" distinguishing  excellence;  but  taken  in  their  totalities,  the  Aryan 
family  has  the  greatest  breadth  and  range  of  inteHectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
has  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  human  affairs.  By  what  combination  of 
stocks  this  immense  mental  superiority  was  gained  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Semitic  as  compared  with  the  Uralian,  and  of  the  Uralian, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  as  compared  with  the  Turanian. 

In  the  light  of  these  suggestions  the  failure  of  the  Osmanli-Turks  to  reach  or 
even  to  adopt  the  Aryan  civilization  is  not  remarkable.  Sis  hundred  years  of  expe- 
rience, of  civilizing  intercourse  with  Aryan  nations,  and  of  localized  government  have 
failed  to  raise  them  to  the  necessary  standard  of  intelligence.     Instead  of  working 
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tlieir  way  up  to  civilization  by  the  slow  process  of  internal  growth,  as  each  of  the 
Aryan  nations  has  done  independently  of  each  other,  they  attempted  to  seize  it 
ready-formed  at  the  point  of  the  scimitar.  .It  cannot  bo  won  in  this  manner ;  neither 
can  it  be  acquired  by  formal  attempts  to  practise  its  arts  and  usages.  It  has  an 
older  and  deeper  foundation  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  people.  These 
suggestions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  systems  of  relationship,  which  are  under  the 
same  law  as  to  their  development,  and  share  the  same  elements  of  permanence  which 
inhere  in  domestic  institutions. 

The  Osmanli-Turkish  system,  ha\'ing  borrowed  a  portion  of  the  Arabic  nomen- 
clature, is  not  the  best  type  of  the  system  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  That  of 
the  Kirgiz  or  Bashkirs  would  have  been  much  better  had  it  been  procured.  It  is 
inferior  to  the  Kuzulbashi  which  follows. 

There  are  terms  in  this  language  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  a  term 
in  common  gender  for  grandchild.  Ascendants  and  descendants  beyond  these  are 
described  by  a  combination  of  terms. 

I  call  my  brother's  son  and  da^lghter  yeyenim,  which  is  a  term  in  common  gender 
for  nephew  and  niece.     The  children  of  the  latter  are  described. 

The  term  for  paternal  uncle,  ammvm  or  dirmjdin,  and  paternal  aunt,  hdldm,  appear 
to  be  from  the  Arabic.  It  has  terms  also  for  maternal  uncle,  dayem,  and  for  pater- 
nal aunt,  diazdm.  These  terms  determine  the  form  for  the  designation  of  kindred 
in  the  second  collateral  line,  at  least  in  part.  The  series,  in  the  male  branch  used 
for  illustration,  is  as  follows :  paternal  tmch,  son  of  pateimal  uncle,  mid  son  of  eon 
of  paternal  uncle.  Of  the  next  degree  below  this,  Dr.  Pratt  remarks  in  a  note 
that  "  the  same  form  of  description,  if  any,  is  employed."  This  is  a  novel  feature 
in  the  system,  since  it  appears  that  ah.  the  descendants  of  an  uncle,  near  and  remote, 
are  designated  as  uncle's  sons  and  uncle's  daughters,  and  all  the  descendants  of  an 
aunt  as  an  aunt's  sons  and  daughters. 

Of  the  third  collateral  line  Dr.  Pratt  remarks,  "  that  no  account  is  made  of  these 
degrees,"  which  is  repeated  as  to  each  of  its  branches.  This  is  a  significant  state- 
ment, as  it  shows  that  they  are  not  classified,  and  thus  brought  within  the  near 
degrees  of  relationship,  as  in  the  Turanian  system ;  but  are  left  without  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  descriptive  method  for  their  designation. 

It  would  seem  from  the  present  features  of  the  Osmanli-Turkish  system,  ban-en 
as  it  is  in  its  details,  that  it  must  have  been  originally  purely  descriptive.  The 
changes  that  have  occurred  ai-e  limited  to  the  same  generalizations  which  have 
been  found  in  those  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Turanian  form  does  not  admit  of  the  description  of  a  solitary  kinsman,  however 
remote  in  degree  he  may  stand  from  Ego.  Each  and  all,  so  far  as  the  connection 
can  be  traced,  are  brought  into  one  of  the  recognized  relationships  for  the  indica- 
tion of  which  a  special  term  exists.  It  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  the 
Osmanli-Turkish  form  separates  itself,  by  a  clearly-defined  line,  from  the  Turanian 
in  its  fundamental  characteristics.  The  degree  of  importance  which  rightfully 
attaches  to  this  radical  difference  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

2.  Kuzulbashi. — Our  knowledge  of  this  people,  and  of  their  proper  linguistic 
position,  is  not  altogether  definite,  if  they  are  identical  with  the  Tajicks  referred 
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to  by  Dr.  Prichard,  who  speaks  of  tliem  as  "genuine  Persians."^  Mas  Miiller  sets 
them  down  as  a  Tarkish  nation.  The  latter  remarks:  "The  northern  part  of 
Persia,  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia,  the  south  of  Georgia,.  Sherwan  and 
Dagestan,  harbor  a  Turkic  population  known  by  the  general  name  of  Kisel-hash 
(Red  Caps).  They  are  nomadic  robbers,  and  their  arrival  in  these  countries  dates 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries."^ 

The  late  E,ev.  George  W.  Dunmore,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Diarbekir,  in  Turkey,  speaks  of  them  in  his  letter  which  accompanied 
the  schedule,  as  Kuzulbashi-Koords.  He  remarks,  "Not  being  myself  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  Ku2ulbasbi,  I  am  indebted  [for  the  filling  out  of  the 
schedule]  chiefly  to  an  educated  native,  whose  vernacular  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  the  Kuzulbashi-Koords,  among  whom  he  spent  his  early  days.  *  *  *  None 
of  the  missionaries,  however,  know  the  language  of  the  Kuzulbashi,  and  all  inter- 
course with  them  is  through  converted  Armenians  familiar  with  their  language,  or 
by  means  of  the  Turkish,  which  many  of  them  know."* 

There  are  special  terms  in  this  language  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and 
for  grandchild. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  the  series  is  as  follows :  hrother,  son  of  rny 
brother,  grandchild  of  my  hrother,  and  son  of  grandchild  of  my  hrotlier.  There 
is  a  special  term  for  nephew,  which  is  applied  by  a  man  to  the  children  of  his  sis- 
ter, and  restricted  to  that  relationship. 

The  Arabic  terms  for  uncle  and  aunt  reappear  in  the  Kuzulbashi  language  in 
o.ph,  ammeh,  for  those  on  the  father's  side,  and  in  JcAUeh,  a  term  in  common  gender, 
for  those  on  the  mother's.  From  the  presence  of  these  terms  it  is  inferable  that 
the  relationships  named  were  not  discriminated  among  this  people  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  The  series  in  the  branch  of  the  second  collateral  line,  usually 
cited,  is  the  following :  paternal  uncle,  son  of  paternal  uncle,  grandchild  of  paternal 
uncle,  and  son  of  grandchild  of  paternal  uncle. 

In  the  third  collateral  line  the  form  is  similar,  namely :  brother  of  grandfatJwr, 
son  of  brotJier  of  grandfather,  and  grandson  of  brother  of  grandfather.  The  per- 
sons in  the  fourth  collateral  line,  in  the  several  branches,  are  similarly  described. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Kuzul- 
bashi is  descriptive.  With  the  exception  of  the  terms  borrowed  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  the  term  for  nephew,  applied  to  a  sister's  son,  it  is  purely  descriptive. 
The  method  of  description  is  such,  both  in  this  and  in  the  OsmanK-Turkish,  as  to 
imply  the  existence  of  an  earlier  form  substantially  identical  with  the  Celtic. 

*  "  The  modern  Tajicks,  or  genuine  Persians,  called  by  the  Turka  Kuzulbashes,  are  well  known  as  a 
remarkably  haadeome  people,  with  regular  features,  long  oval  faces,  black,  long,  and  well-marked  eye- 
brows, and  large  black  eyes." — Prichard's  Nat.  Bisl.  of  Man,  113,  c.  f.  Latham's  Bescrip.  Eth.  II, IQl. 

"  Science  of  I^janguage,  Lee.  VIII.  p.  302. 

'  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  this  estimable  missionary  laid  down  his  life. 
At  the  date  of  his  letter  (July,  1860)  he  was  at  Constantinople,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
the  following  year,  and  in  April,  1863,  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  army.  In  August  of  that 
year  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  an  engagement  in  which  he  participated,  and 
while  defending  the  place  against  an  assanit  of  the  rebel  forces.  Thus  perished,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  brave,  patriotic,  and  Christian  citizen,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
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70  SYSTEMS    OF   CONSANGUINITY  AND  AFFINITY. 

The  Kuzulbashi  closes  the  series  of  nations  comprised  in  tlie  Uralian  family, 
whose  system  of  consanguinity  is  given  in  the  Table.  A  comparison  of  their 
several  forms  shows  them  to  agree  in  their  fundamental  characteristics.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  agreement,  hut  more  particularly  upon  the  ground  of  total  variance 
between  the  system  of  the  Turanian  family  proper  and  that  of  the  Ugrian  and 
Tui-k  nations,  the  Uralian  family  has  been  constituted.  Although  the  number  of 
nations,  whose  system  has  been  procured,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number 
unrepresented,  and  for  this  reason  may  seem  inadequate  to  establish  properly  the 
foundations  of  a  new  family,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  sequel,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  an  independent  position. 

The  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  and 
of  the  Uralian,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  Table,  is  one  and  the  same  in  general 
plan  and  in  fundamental  conceptions.  In  each  family,  the  system,  as  it  now  pre- 
vails, is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  descents  where  marriage  subsists  between 
single  pairs,  and  the  family  in  its  proper  sense  exists.  It  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  the  several  lines,  and  the  perpetual  divergence  of  those  which  are  col- 
lateral from  that  which  is  lineal,  together  with  the  bond  of  connection  through 
ascertainable  common  ancestors.  Advancing  a  step  beyond  this,  such  generaliza- 
tions of  kindred  into  classes  as  it  contains,  limit  the  members  of  each  class  to 
such  persons  as  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness  to  Ego.  These  generaliza- 
tions are  suggested,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  by  the  principles  of  the  system 
with  which  they  are  in  harmony,  and  out  of  which  they  rise  by  natural  develop- 
ment. In  so  far  as  nature  may  be  said  to  teach  this  form  of  consanguinity,  the 
nations  comprised  in  each  of  these  great  families  have  read  her  lessons  alike.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  necessary  inference  that  the  descriptive  system  springs  up  spon- 
taneously, and  consequently  that  all  nations  must  inevitably  gravitate  toward  this 
form ;  since  it  is  known  that  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  family,  numeri- 
cally, have  a  system  radically  different,  the  forms  of  which  have  stood  permanently 
for  ages  upon  ages.  It  is  far  easier  to  conceive  of  the  formation  of  the  descriptive 
than  of  the  classiiicatory  system ;  but  when  once  formed  and  adopted  into  use, 
each  is  found  to  possess,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  self-perpetuation. 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  descriptive  system  of  relationship,  the  utmost 
brevity,  consistent  vrith  an  intelligible  presentation  of  the  subject,  has  been  sought. 
At  best  it  is  but  a  superficial  discussion  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  Table. 
It  was  necessary  to  show:  first,  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  system;  secondly, 
the  ethnic  boundaries  of  its  distribution;  and  thirdly,  the  concurrence  of  these 
three  great  families  in  its  possession.  To  these  propositions  the  discussion  has  been 
chiefly  confined.  The  hearing  which  the  joint  possession  of  the  descriptive  system 
by  these  families  may  have  upon  the  question  of  their  ethnic  connection,  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  deserving  of  consideration,  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
another,  and  that  the  main  object  of  this  work,  to  which  attention  will  now  be 
directed.  It  is  to  present  the  classiiicatory  system  of  relationship  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Turanian  families,  to  show  their  identity,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  result  therefrom.  Having  ascertained  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  descriptive  system,  it  will  bo  much  easier  to  understand  the  classificatory, 
although  it  rests  upon  conceptions  altogether  different. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  I. 


Geneaiogical  Table  op  the  Semitio,  Aryan,  and  TJkalian  Nations,  whose  System  of  Oonsan- 
D  Affinity  is  contained  in  the  Table  hereto  annexed. 


Aeabio     .     .  j  Southern   .     .     .  |     ^■ 

Arabic, 

Druse  and  Maronite. 

Hebraic  ,     . 

Middle  .... 

3, 

Hebrew. 

Aramaic  .    . 

Kokthern  .    .     . 

4. 

Keo-Syriae,  or  Nestorian. 





5. 

Armenian. 

r 

r  6. 

Erse,  or  Irisli, 

Celtic 

Gaelic   ..... 

r. 

8 

Gaelic,  or  Highland  Seoteh, 
Manx, 

9. 

Welsh. 

Iranic      .     . 



10. 

Persian. 

Indic   .     .     . 



11. 

Saiialtrit. 

ScANDJiSrAVIAN.      .   - 

12. 
13. 

Danisli  and  Norwegian, 
Icelandic. 

14. 

Swcdisk 

15. 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Teutonic.     . 

Low  German  .     .  ■ 

n. 

English, 
Holland  Dutch, 

18. 

Belgian. 

19. 

Westphalian,  or  Piatt  Dutch 

High  German 

30. 
21. 

German  (Prussian), 
German  (Swiss). 

22. 

French, 

Romaic     .     .  ■ 

Italic 

23. 
24. 

Spanish, 
Portuguese, 

25. 

Italian. 

26. 

Latin. 

Hellenic.     . 

Ancient     .    .    . 
Modern  .... 

2T. 
28. 

Ancient  Greek. 
Modern  Greek. 

Lettio     .        .     . 

29. 

Lithuanian. 

30 

Polish, 

Slavonic.     .  ■ 

A 
^2 

blo^dkian,  or  Bohemian, 

BUJ^ULUI, 

33 

Bulgauan, 

34 

Russian 

Tuaiao     .    . 

__ 

'55 
3G. 

0«manh  Tarii, 
Kuzulbashi. 

— 

37. 

Magyar, 

TJgric  .... 

PlMNir' 

38, 

Esthonian, 

(  73  ) 
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APPENDIX. 


List  of  ScHBnULES  in  Table  I. 


Names  of  Pereons  by  whom,  ancf  places  where 


3.  Druse  and 

Maeonite 

3.  Hebrew    .     . 

4.  Neo-Syriac  or 

Nestoeian 

5.  AaMEfflAN 

6.  Erse     ,     .     . 

1.    G^LIO, 

8.  Manx  .     .     . 

9.  WELsn.     .     . 
10.  Persian    .     . 

U,  Sanskrit  .     . 

12,  Danish  and 

Noewegian 

13.  Ioelamdio.     . 

li.  Swedish    .     . 

15.  Anglo-Saxon 

16,  English    .     . 
n.  Holland 

Dutch 

18.  Belgian    .     . 

19.  Westphalian 
or  Platt  Dutch 

20.  Geeman 
(Pkussian) 

21.  German 


22.  French     . 

23.  Spanish    ,     . 

24.  Portuguese 

25.  Italian  ,  , 
2G.  Latin  .  .  , 
2T.  Classical 

Greek 
28.  MoDEEN 

Greek 


Eey.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  c 

missioners  for  Foreign  MissioDS,  Beirut,  Syria,  May,  1860. 
Hon.  J,  Augustus  Johnson,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut,  Syria,  May,  1860. 


Prof.  W.  Henry  Green,  D.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

June,  1861. 
Austia  K.  Wrigbt,  M.  D.,  Missionary  of  tlie  American  Board  above  named, 

Ooromiah,  Persia,  July,  1860. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  with  the  aid  of  John  D.  Artin  and  James  Thomason,  native 

Armenians,  residents  of  E-ochoster,  N.  T,,  1859. 
Prof.  D.  Foley,  D.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Dubliff,  Ireland,  March,  1860.    Procured 

throagh  Hon.  Samuel  Talbot,  TJ.  S.  Consul  at  Dublin. 
Rev.  Duncan  McNab,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April,  1860,  through  Hon.  George 

Vail,  TJ.  S.  Consul,  Glasgow. 
John  Moore,  Esq.,  Eochester,  N.  T.,  December,  1864. 
Evan  T.  Jones,  Esq,,  Palmyra,  Portage  Co,,  Ohio,  August,  1861. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Coan,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  Ooromiab,  Persia, 

April,  1863. 
1.  Prof  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  March,  1860. 
3.  Fitz  Edward  Hall,  D.  C.  L.,  Saugor,  North  India,  August,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  De  Rasloff,  Charge  d'AIfairs  of  Denmark  in  the  United  States.     At 

New  York,  April,  1861. 
Prof  Sigwrdsson,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  May,  1862,  through  Prof  C.  C.  Raffn, 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  AntiquariaJis,  Copenhagen. 
Edward  Count  Piper,  Minister  Resident  of  Sweden  in  the  United   States, 

Washington,  February,  1864. 
Compiled  from  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  from  Orosius  and  other 

sources. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Gerard  Arink,  M,  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January,  1861. 


Rev.  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J.     St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June,  : 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  with  the  aid  of  M. 

1863. 
Joseph  Felix,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May, 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April, 


0.  Hunziker,  Attorney  at  Law,  Berne,  Switzerland.  Prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Hon.  Theodore  S,  Fay,  U.  8.  Minister  Resident  at  Berne,  March,  1860. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Counsellor  Sefihor  Miguel  Maria  Lisboa,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil 
in  the  United  States.     Washington,  December,  1863. 

The  Counsellor  Seiihor  M.  M.  Lisboa,  above  named.     December,  1862. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophocles.     Memoirs 
Am.  Acad.  N,  S,,  vol.  vii.     Article  Boe/it  XvyymtCai. 
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29.  Lithuanian  . 

SO.  Polish  .     . 

31.  Slovakian  01 

Bohemian 

32.  Bulgarian 

33.  Bulgarian 
34;  Russian    .     . 

35.  OSMANLI- 

TURK 

36.  KozuLBAsni  . 
31.   Maoyaii 


38.  EsTJiONiA.v 

39.  PlNN      .      . 


APPKXDIX.  75 

List  op  Sciibiiui,es  in  Table  I. — Continued. 

Mamea  of  Persona  hy  whom,  and  places  wiiera  S«hedul«3  wera  fllled. 

Prof,  Erancia  Bopp,  Berlin,  Pruesia,  April,  1860.     Procured  ttrough  Hon. 

Joseph  A.  Wriglit,  TJ.  S.  Minister  Resident  in  Prussia. 
Augustus  Plinta,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January,  1861. 
Prof.   Kanya,  Pestb,  Hungary,  Eebruary,  1861.     Procured  through.  Hon.  J. 

Glancy  Jones,  U.  S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Austria.     Vienna. 
Rev.  Ellas  Rigga,  D.  D.,  Missionaiy  of  the  American  Board  at  Constantinople, 

Turkish  Empire,  February,  1862. 
Rev.  Chai'les  F.  Morse,  Missionary  of  same  Board,  Sophia,  Turkey,  January, 

1863. 
By  a  Russian  gentleman. 
Rev.  Andrew  T.  Pratt,  Missionary  of  the   American  Board,  Aleppo,  Syria, 

August,  1860. 
Rev.  George  W.  Dunmore,  Missionary  of  the  same  Board,  at  Kharpoot,  Turk- 
ish Empire.     July,  1860. 
Prof.  Paul  Hunfaivy,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  Pesth,  Hungary, 

January,  1861.     Procured  through  Hon.  J.  QIaney  Jones,  "0,  S.  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  in  Austria. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Leas,  H.  S.  Consul  Revel,  Russia,  Eebrnary,  1861. 

1.  U.  Selin,  Student  of  the  Physico -Mathematical  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  Russia,  April,  1860.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  President  A. 
Retzlus,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

2.  Urjo  Koskinen,  Prof,  in  the  Unirersity  of  Jacobstad,  Finland,  September, 
1S60.  Procured  through  Hon.  B.  F.  Angel,  "D".  S.  Minister  Resident  in 
Sweden. 
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SYSTEMS   OF   0  0  N  S  A  N  G  TIINIT  Y  AND   AFFINITY. 


TABLE  I, — Systems  op  Consanguinity  anb  Affinity. 


Author  of  Schedule. 


•{ 


j  Gadhclic 
[Cymric 


(Modern 
Lettie  . 


■{ 


Arabic 

Druse  aaii  Marouite     .     ,     . 

Hebrew 

Neo-Syriao  or  Nestorian  .     . 

Armoniaii 

Erse  or  Irish 

Gaelic  or  Highland  Scottish, 
Manx 


Danish  and  Norwegian 

Icelandic 

Swedish 

Anglo-Saxon.     .     .     . 

English 

Holland  Dutch  .     .     . 


Belgian     .     . 
Platt-Deuteh. 


Germ  an -Swiss 
French .  .  . 
Spanish  .  , 
Portuguese  . 
Italian . 


Latin    .... 
Classical  Greek  . 


Slovakian  or  Boheniiau 

Bulgarian 

Bulgaiian 

Russian 

Oamanli-Turk     .     .     . 
Kuzulbashe    .... 

Magyar 

Estlionian      .... 


C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyek,  D-D. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson  .  . 
Prof.  W.  Heory  Green  . 
Austin  H.  Wright,  M.D- . 
John  De  Artin  (Native  Arm. 

D.  Foley,  D.  D. .  . 
Rev.  Duncan  MeNab 
John  Moore  .  .  , 
Evan  T,  Jones,  Esq. 
Rev.  George  W.  Coai 
fProf.  W.  D.  Whitney 
■i.FitzEd.Hall,D.C.L. 

Hon.  W.  Raasloff  . 

Prof.  I.  Sigwrdson 
Edward  Count  Piper 
Lewis  H.  Morgan   . 


Gerard  Arink,  M.D. 
Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan 
Joseph  Felix,  Esq. 
Herr  C.  Ilunziker 


Lewis  n.  Morgan  .     . 
Sonhor  Miguel  Maria  Lisboi 


Prof.  Paul  Marzolo 
Lewis  n.  Morgan  . 


Glossary  of  Prof.  Sophocles 
Prof.  F.  Bopp    .     . 


Prof.  Kanya  . 


By  a 

Rev.  Andrew  T.  Pratt 
Rev.  George  W,  Dunmore 
Prof.  Paul  Hunfalvy 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Leas 
(Dr.  Urjo  Koskineii' 
(Mr.  G.  Selin 


Sch. 


My. 
Suffix  Sm. 


I™  I" 

(mm     (fE 


Min. 

My. 

(My 

(Myne 

(Myn 

JMyuei 

JMe 

(Mene 


{= 


(mas. 
JMeine  |feni. 
(Mcin  fmas. 
jMeine  (fem. 
JMon 
I  Ma 
Mi 


"^fem. 


I  Mia 
(Mio 


(Mens  (mas. 

I  Mea  (  fem. 

(Emos  (  mas, 

(Emc  \  fem. 


jMoj 
JMoja 
|Moj 
j  Moja 
Post 

(Moi 

(Maja 

Suffix 

Post 

Suffix 

Minn. 

Suffix 


{= 
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DOTATION  IN  TABLE  I. 


VOWEL    SOUNDS. 


a  as  a  ill  ale. 

"  father. 

"  at. 
e  "  mete. 
"  met. 
i  " 


ij  as  o  m  tone. 

5  "  "  "  got.    ■ 

u  "  u  "  unit. 

u  "  00  "  food. 
(e  and  o  in  Greek 
/are  long  e  and  o. 


The  literary  languages  represented  in  the  Table,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
have  their  own  diacritical  marks. 


(18;, 
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SYSTEMS   OP   CONSANGUINITY   AND   AFFINITY. 


TABLE  I. — S'vs'j'EMS  os  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  thr  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Uralian  Families. 


.  Greiit-graadfsther' 


e  fader... 


Tip  tip 


Parfara  farfars  farfar 

lS3,ld  eald  es,ld  uald  eald  feeder  ... 
Ot.  graEdfatlier's  gt.  grandfather- 
Over  over  over  oud  grootyader.... 
Gront  groot  groot  groot  groot  vader 

Antke  vader's  autke  vader 

Urururnr  groasTater 

L'a'i«<il  de  ra'inul  de  mon  aieul 


mdfatber  of  g,  f.  of  g.  f.  my. 


Great  gd.  Caiher'a  gt.  gd.  fatlier. 


Gt.  gt.  gt.  gt.  grandfather. 

TiiB  grandfatlier  of  the  gd.  f.  of  my  g.  f. 


Tritavua 

Tripappos 

Trispappoa .., 

Moj  prapraprapra  dziadek. . . 


Great  grandfather's 


My  great  gt.  gt.  gt.  p 


Tip  tip  oldefadet 

FiPtars  farfar=  far 
Eatd  eald  eald  eald  faeder 
breat  graudlather'a  grand  lather 
Over  over  oud  gront  Vlder 
ttroot  groot  groot  groot  vader 
Antke  vader'ij  be63  vader 


AtlVU3 

DigpappoB 
Dihp^ppos 

Moj  praprapra  dziadek  ... 


Grandfather  of  g.  !.  of  father  my. 


Great  grandfather's  graodfatlier. 


Great  gt.  gt.  grandfather. 

The  father  of  the  g.  f.  of  my  g.  f. 


Great  grandfather's  grandfather. 


My  great  gt.  gt.  grandfather. 


Moi  prapraprapradjed My  great  gt.  gt.  gt.  grandfather. 

Bavkaleh  bilvkaleh  biivkaleh  mun  ,  Grandfather  of  g.  t.  of  g.  f.  my. 


Moi  praprapradjed 

Bavkaleh  bavkiileli  baveli  n 


My  great  gt,  gt.  gra 


;.  f.  of  father  my. 


1-  and  athe   of  g  andfathe   my 


Mo   ]   u  na 

Fy  agororheudad 

Triddhaprapi  tarn  shah' .... 

Tip  oldefader. ,,', 

LangalangaG  minn <.. 

FarfacB  farfar 

Kald  eald  eald  faedet 

Great-grandfather's  father 

Over  oud  groot  Tader 

Groot  groot  groot  vader 

Antke  vaders  vader 

OrurgroBSvater 

Moa  trisai'eul 

Tatara1>iieIo 

Tataravfl 

Ahavna 

Epipappog 

Apopappoa 

Moj  prapra  dziadek 

Milj  prapraded 

Prepredyed 

Preprededa 

Moi  prapradjed 

B^vkalek  BSvkMeh  man.. 


Great  great  grandfather. 
My  great  great  grandfather. 
Great  great  grandfather. 
Great  great  grandfaUier. 

My  great  great  grandfather. 


Grandfather  of  grandfat)ier  my. 


Hani  d  ninee 
Metzmuio.^  metzraora  mira 
Sbiu  vahair  mahar 
Mo  shin  ma  eear  mhatbair 

Py  Ngororkenfam 

VtiddhipripitSimihl 

Tip  oldemoder 

Lingal  an  gamma  min 

Farfira  mormor 

Eald  eald  eald  modor 

Great  grindfather  a  mother 

Over  oud  gioot  moeiler 

Groot  groot  groot  moeder 

Antke  Tadet  a  mohder 

Uiuigroasmutier 

Ui  urgrosamutter 

Ml  trisaieule 

Tatarabueia 

Titarav6 

Abavia 


Mnii  priprabibki 
Ml  pi  iprabiba 
I'rr  piebilia  mi 

Moj  a  praprababka 

DS,peoreh  dilpeereh  mtin... 


riudmother  of  grandmother  i 


■rindmother  of  grandmother  it 


Great  great  grandmotlier. 
Mv  groat  great  grandmotlier. 
Great  grandfather's  mother. 
Great  great  grandmother. 

My  great  great  grandmother. 
Gri-at  great  grandmother  my. 

Grandmother  of  grandmother  my. 
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Table  l.—Conlinued. 


Jiddabi 

Jadabi 

Sawtlna  d'  baba 

Metzhorus  biril 
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Great  grandson'8  great  grandson... 
4ohter  klein  zoona  a.  k.  z.  ''  Neef 
Jroot  giiTOt  groot  groot  groot  iooa 

kinds  kinds  kinds  kinder 

Grossenkels  graaeenkel 

Cninto  Nieto 

Cuinto  N^to 

Quinto  Nipote 

liinepos 

Hektos  Apogonos 

Tcisegi^onos 

Moj  pnprapriprawnnk 
Mil]  pripraprapriwiiuk 
Propreprepjevnul   mi 


Great  grandson  of  great  grandson  my. 

Tlie  son's  son  of  s.  of  a.  of  a.  of  my  a. 
My  great  grandchild's  great  grandchild. 

My  great  grandson's  groat  grandson. 
Great  grandchild's  great  grandchild. 


Great  great  great  great  grandson. 

"  "  "      grandi'Iiild. 

Great  great  great  great  graiid!,ou. 
Great  grandson  a  great  grauddou. 

Fifth  grindson 

Great  grindaon's  great  grandson.  - 

My  great  great  great  great  grandson. 
Gieat  great  great  great  grandson  my. 

Grandchild  of  grandchild  of  g.  c.  my. 


Bint  bint  bint  b<nt  bint  binti. ... 


M'iar  iar  iar  Iar  ogha 
Fy  ororotorwyres 


[bar 


Bamehams  Isamebirn?   barne 
Dottur  d.  d.  d.  d.  dottir  ram 
Dotter'  dotter 'a  dott"r  s  dotter's 
[dotter  dotter 
G't  granddaa's  g't  granddanght 
A.  k.  zoous  a.  k.  dochter  "Nicht 
Groote  g  g   g  groota  dochtei 
Xinks  kinds  kinds  kinder 
Ururururenkeliim 
Grossenkelins  grossenkehn 

Cninta  met  a 

CJumta  Nipote 

Hehte  eggone 
iriseggoiie 

Mo]a  prapraprapi  awniiczka 
Ma  prapraprapriwnill  t 
Piepreptepruvuul  a  mi 


Tflrneh  tSrneh  tOrneh  ri 


D.  of  d,  of  d.  of  d.  of  d.  of  d.  my. 


Great  granddaughter  of  g.  grandson. 
Dinghter  d   d   d   d   danghter. 
Ihed   ofsonss   ofs.  s.ofmys. 
My  gt  grandchild  e  gt.  grandchild. 

My  gt   grandson's  gt   granddangh. 


Gt  grandson's  gt  granddaughter. 
Gt  gt  gt  gt   granddaughter. 


'ifth  granddaughter 


Gt   grindhon  s  gt   grind  daughter. 


^7  gt   gt  gt   gt   granddaughte 
Gt   gt   gt  gt   granddaughter  m 


Grandthild  of  g 
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Akhi  akbia  miiinl. 

AkM  il  fikbar 

Akhih%gKclh5Im 

Akhonee  gora 

Yukepire 

Mo  jrihair-as-sbOt 
Mo  bhrathatr  aa  ai 
Mf  braar  shinuaj' 
ify  mrawd  henaf... 
BrUd^r  b&zark .... 

Agrajar 

Oldre  broder 

Eldribrodir 

Aldre  brodiii: 

Elder  brother 

Aodate  liraeder.  ... 
VreiistBH  broedor. 

Delate  brotr 

AelMrur  bnider  ... 
Aelterer  brader 

Fratullo  maggiore. 

Moj  Stargzy  brat... 

MQJ  sarsibratr 

Brat 

Baye.   ""Nane 

Moi  atarahi  brat... 
Kilmdasli  nin 

Batjam 

Minu  T^UHm  vend . 
Van.  liBmpi  velJBUi, 


Brolher  my  older  (lian  r 
lirotliBr  my  tha  greatest 
Brother  my  great  from  i 
Brother  my  the  greater. 
My  brother. 
My  brother  the  eldeet. 


My  elder  brother. 


My  elder  hrother. 


Eider  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 
Brother  my.    •>  Womb 
Brother  my  the  elder. 
Elder  brother  my. 
My  old  brolher. 
Elder  bmther  my. 


Akhi  asghar  mmni.. 

Akhi  il  asghar 

Akhi  k£Lkkatoii  mla. 

AktiOiiee  3ilra 

Yakepire 

Mo-y  ri  hair-as-oggt , . , 
Mo  bbratbair  asoige. 

My  braar  Eaah 

Fy  mrawd  jeangaf,- 

Yngre  broder 

Yngri  brodir 

Yugre  broder 

YonDger  brother 

Jongste  broedor 

Jonger  brooder 

Jiingstet  brohr 

JQagerer  brnder 

JGngerer  brader 

Mou  cadet.    "  PQnfi  . 

Fratello  minore 

Krater  minor 

Adelphidiou 

M^ij  mtodszy  brat  .,„ 

MilJ  mladai  bratr 

Brat 

Moi  miadshi  brat.... 

Karndaah-Om 

Bra  mun  e  pvichook, 

Minu  nolirem  vend,. 
Nnorempl  veljeDi,.,. 


Brotlier  my  yonnger  than  m 
Brother  my  the  emallest. 
Brotlier  my  Email  from  me. 
Brother  my  the  yonnger. 
My  brother. 
My  bmther  the  younger. 


My  younger  l)rother. 


Brother  the  yonnger. 
Younger  hiother. 
A  little  brother. 

My  younger  brother. 

Brother. 

Younger  brother. 

My  younger  brother. 

Brother  my,    '•  Womb  companioc. 

Bi'other  my  the  yonnger, 

Younger  brolher  my. 

My  young  brother. 

Rounger  brother  my. 


Akhli  ikbn  minni 

Akhti  il  kubra 

■  Khnthi  hagg'dhoU  mlmmSniil 

Ehatee  gOrta 

Kooere 

Mo  ynfltlr  as  shtlne 

Mo  phluthir  as  !>iniie 

My  shujr  shinniy 

Fy  ehwaer  hpuaf 

"   ■  ar  bfizftrk 


Sorella  maggoire 

Soror  Major 

.a  starsza  atostra 

Ma  Etai'sa  sestra 

Sestra 

aja  starahaja  seatra... 

EuB  k^rndash-Qm 

Ehdoshkeh  man  eh  mS: 
Nenem 

Vanhempi  sisarent 


Sister  my  oliier  than  me 
Sister  my  the  greatest. 
Sister  my  great  from  me 
Sister  my  the  greater. 
My  sister. 
My  sister  the  eldest. 


Sister  the  elder. 


My  elder  sister. 

Sister, 

Elder  sister. 

My  elder  sieter. 

Sister  my.     >>  Girl  womb  ci 

Sister  my  the  elder. 


My  elder  sister. 


Akhti  asghar  minni 

Afchti  llBughrtl 

=■  Khoth!  bakkiianna  mlmmgnn! 

KhateeBflrta 

Kooere .  —  . 

Mo  yrifnir  as  oggi 

Mo  pliiilstharas  Qige 

Ma  shuyrsaah 

Fy  chwaer  ieangaf. 

Amnjri 

Yngre  Silster 

Yngri  sy$tir 

Yngre  ays  tef. 

Younger  sister 

Jongsta  znater 

Jonger  Sister 

Jfingsto  sister 

Jfingere  soh  wester 

Ma  nadette.    '>  ?n!n€e 


Moj  a  Mtodsza  siostra 
Ma  mladsa  aestri 

Sestra 

Byname 

Maja  mlad.shaja  aeatra 
ICna  kariidSsh  Am 
KhSoEhkeh  mun  eh  pJlchook 

Ougom 

Minu  iiohsom  olde 


Slater 


-r  thai 


Sister  my  the  smallest. 
Sister  my  smalt  from  mi 
Sister  my  the  small. 
My  sister. 
My  siGter  the  yonnger. 


My  younger  sister. 
Sister  the  yonnger. 


My  younger  eister. 


My  younger  sister. 

Sister  my.     "  Girl  womb  oompanion. 

Sister  my  the  younger, 
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Ahwati 

Akwati 

Akbai 

Akhoanatee 

Mo  yriharaoha 

Mo  bhrathrean 

My  braaraghya 

Fy  mrodyr 

BrMarauE 

BlirMarali 

Brodars 

BrBder.; 

Brodora 

Brothers 

Broeders 

Brooders 

Bfftder 

BrndeF 

Mea  freres 

Hermanos 

IrmanSa 

Fralelli 

Fratras 

AdelpUoi 

Adelplioi 

Mauo  brelel 

MoJ  braoia 

Moji  bratri 

Bratie  mi 

Uot  bratja.     '>  Bratia 

E£lmdashl&r  uin 

Atyam  fijai.     '' Testrreii 

Minu  veniiad 

Weljeii! 


My  brotliera. 
BTOthers. 
My  brothers. 


Abwati 

AfchawStl 

Akhyuthai 

Khawatee 

Kooere-Hlris 

Mo  yriaSracha 

Mo  phetbrjahean 

My  shnyraghyii 

Fy  chwaeriorydd 

HUharam 

Swasarah,     ''  Bhaginyah. 
Siistera 

Swustera 

Sisters 

Zastera 

Siatera  

Sisters  

Schwo^ 
Soliwe: 
Mes5<c 
Ileima 

SorellB 

Sororea  

Adelpliai 

Adelphai 

Moje  aiostry 

Moje  sestry 

Sestri  mi 

MoiBastri 

Kas  ^i.miSsW.i.t  fltu 

Kooebkjl  mnn 

Atyam  latiyai.     ^  Testverein. 
Mina  odded 


Sisters. 
Sisters  my. 


My  aisfera. 
Sisters, 
My  sisters. 
Sialers. 


(Male 


(Mai, 


Akhi 

Akhi 

Akhi 

AkhBaoo 

Yakepire 

Mo  yrihair 

MobhrSthiiir 

My  braar 

Fy  mrawd 

BradSF 

Bratar.     "  Sodare 

Broder 

Brodir  minn 

Broder 

Brodor.      ''  Brotlior 

Brother 

Brohr 

Brudttr 

Brader 

Mon  Mre 

HermaDO 

I'Vatello 

Adelplioa,     I"  KasignBtoa. 
Adelphos 

Brolis 

Moj  brat 

Mftj  bratr 

Brat  mi 

Moi  brat 

Bra  mnn 

Batyam.     »  Ocsera 


My  brother. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother. 

Brother  my. 
Bi'other  elder. 
My  brotlmr. 
lirotlicr  my. 


lira  aklii 

Ibn  Skhi 

Beu&khl 

Brftna  d'a.kliBnee 

TakeporuB  voretin 

M&e  mo  dribar 

Mao  hhrfitMir 

Mao  my  braar 

FyNaj 

Poosari  brU^^r 

BhrWrivyah,.     ^  Bhratroya 

BrodersSn 

Brodnrsonr  minn 

Brorson 

Nefa 

Nephew 

Neef 

NevS 

Brohr;!  soohQ 

Neffe 

Sobrino 

Sobrinho 

Fratris  fillns [pbopaii 

Adelpbidous.     *<  KaaignStoa  'adeb 

Adelphidons.     ^  Auepsioa 

BrOtnszia 

Moj  bratauek.     ^i  Synonieo 

Miy  bratraneo 

Bratanets  mi 

Bratanetz.     >'  Bratovchad 

Moi  pljemiannik 

YeyEiiIm 

Kia  oosem 

Miiivi   yeniiapoeg 

Veijeii  poika,      ''  Kepaa 


Son  of  brother  my. 


My  nephew. 
Son  of  brother. 
Brother's  son. 

Brotlier'a  son  my. 

Brother's  son. 

Nephew. 

Nepbew 

Nephew  or  grandao 

Nephew. 

Broth er'a  son. 

Nephew. 


My  nephew. 

Nephew. 

Nephew.     ^  Grandchild. 

Sou  of  a  brotlier. 

Nephew. 


Nephew  my. 

NepliDW. 

My  nephew. 

Nephew  my. 

Son  of  brother  my. 

Little  yeunf;er  brother  n 

My  hrother's  son. 

Brother's  son.     *■  Nephei 
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Amc^t  ibn  ^khi 

Zanjat  ibn  ilkhi 

Eshetli  hSn  akhl 

Calta  d'AkhOiiee 

Yflkeptirua  Toretien  gena 

]  mie  bhrathair 

lith '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Zani  poOBari  bradar 

Broderson'8  liustrue 

Kona  brodurstior  miiin... 
■sons  hastru 

Niolit 

Niohte 

Brobrs  aoohns  fraa 

Niohte 

Grattin  des  neffen 

Manifeoe 

Sobrina  politicct 

Sobrinlia  por  affiuidoda .. 

AquiBtella  nipote 

Fratris  fliii  nKor 

AdelpMdon  gauS 

Moja  bratankowq. 

Ma,  bratrantowa 


EniBbtcr.   ilijl- 


Wife  of  Bon  of  brother  my. 


Danghter-in-law  of  my  brother. 

Brotlier'a  son's  wife  my. 

Wife  of  the  son  of  my  brother. 


Wife  of  son  of  brother. 

Brolher'B  aon's  wife. 
Wife  of  brother's  son  my. 
Brother's  aon's  wife. 


Brother's  son's  wife. 
Hiece. 

Wife  of  nepheiT. 
M,  11,0,. 

NiBoe  (by  conrtasy). 
Niece  by  afSnity. 
Acquired  niece- 
Wife  of  the  son  of  ,1  brother. 
Wife  of  nepliew. 


na  moego  ]  IjeraianiiitKa 
YSyBnum  ka.u  u 
Bookeh  bra  muu 


My  callel  iiieoe. 

Nephew  a  my  wife. 

Daughter  m  law  of  brother  my. 


Bintikhi 

Bintakhi 

Bath  afciii 

Bratad'Skhfinee 

Y&keporu3  tooatra 

Ineeau  mo  drShar 

Neegheau  bhrtlthSir. 

Inneon  my  hraar. 

Fyuilh 

DftkhtSri  bradar 

Bhratri^-yA. 

Broderdatter 

lirodar  dottir  minu 

Bi-oradotter 

Nefane ■ 

Niece 

Nioht 

Niehte 

Brohr's  doohter 

Niohte 

Niehte 

Manifeca 

Sobrina 

Sobriiiha < 

Nipote 

Fratria  Jilia 

Adeipbide.     ii  EaaiguiitS 

Adelphidg.     ''  Anepaia 

Moja  aynowioa. 

Ma  sestrena 

Bratanetaa  mi 

Bratanitaa.     ''  Bratoochoctka 

Moja  pljemianuitza 

Y6y6nim 

Keesli  br&  muD 

If  is  hugom 

Minu  vennil  Intar. 

Veljentytar 


Daugliter  of  brotlier  my. 


Brother's  daughter  ray. 

Brother'a  daughter. 

Niece. 

Nieee.     "  Brother'a  daughter. 

Niece's  granddanghlei'. 


Daughter  of  a  bru 


My  niece. 

Niece  my. 

Niece. 

My  niece. 

Niece  my. 

Daughter  of  brother  my. 

Little  yonuger  aiater  lay. 

My  brother's  daughter. 

Brother's  daughter. 


(M^le 


Zaj  bint  akhi 

Zaujbintakhi 

lab  bath  akhl 

Gora  d'br&ta  d'AkbOuee  . ... 
Yakepoma  toostriu  arega,.. 

I'ar  inaeni  modriblkr 

Faar  pBada  nghen  bratliair. 
Sheahey  inneen  my  hraar,.. 

Pyiai 

ShBhari  dfikhtari  bradar ... 

Broder  dsttei's  hnabond.-- 
Madr  brodur  dottur  minn... 
Braradottors  man 

Nephew 

Neef. 

Neva 

Brohm  doohteraman 

Neffe 

Gatte  det  niehte 

Sobrino  politico 

Sobrinho  por  affinidade 

Aquistata  nipote , 

Fratris  filiae  vir 

AdelphJdea  auSr , 

Moj  aynowice 

UQj  aestrin 

Shena  moega  pijemiannik ,. 

Y6y6num  kojaafl 

Zavabrauiun 

Minu  veniia  tntar  meea 

Veljiin  tyttaren  mitts 


Huabaud  of  daughter  of  brother 


Son-in-law  of  brother  my. 
Brother's  daugliter'e  hnaband. 
Husband  of  daughter  of  my  brother- 
Brother's  daughter's  husband. 
Hnsband  of  daughter  of  my  brother. 
My  nephew. 
Husband  of  daughter  of  brother. 

Brother's  daugliter's  husband. 
Husband  of  brother'a  daughter  my. 
Brother's  daugbter'a  biiabaud. 


Brother's  daughter 
Nephew. 

Huaband  of  niece. 
My  nephew. 
Nephew  by  oourtes 
Nephew  by  afSnity, 
Acquired  nephew. 
Husband  of  a  daug 
Husband  of  a  niece 


My  called  nephew. 
Niece's  my  husband. 
Son-in-law  of  brother  my. 


Ibn  ibu  iikhl 

Ibuibn  akhl 

Nawiga  d'akhOuea 

Yakeporus  voretein  voretiii..,- 

Mao  mio  mo  drihar 

Ogha  br&thar 

Mao  vao  my  braar 

Wyr  fy  mrawd 

Navldar  bw,dar 

Ghratmaptar 

Broders  barnebarn 

Sonar  sour  brodur  minn 

Great  nephew 

Brooders  klein  zoon.     "  Neef.- 

Groot  NSvS 

Brohra  kinds  kind 

(itoaanoffs 

Brudera  enkol 

Mod  petit-nevea 

Sobrino 

Sobrinho  neto 

ria  nepoa 

Adelphou  eggonos.  >'Anepaiad( 
Adelpbou  eggonoa 

Moj  aynowca 

Malvnook  mi 

Moi  Tnutchatnyi  pljemiannik. 

Karudashmtln  toril 

T5uek  bra  mnn 

I  venua  poeg  poeg 

Nepaanpo-ka 


Grandson  of  brother  my. 

Soil's  aon  of  my  brother. 
Brother's  grandchild. 
Son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Graodaon  of  my  brother. 
Grandchild  of  brother. 
Brother's  grandson. 
Brother's  grandchild. 
Son'a  son  of  brother  my. 
Brothel's  son's  son. 

Great  nephaw.    Brother's  grandson. 

Brother's  grandson,  nephew- 

Graat  nephew. 

Brother's  child's  child. 

Great  nephew. 

Brother'a  grandson. 

My  little  nephew. 

My  grandson. 

Naphow'a  grandson. 

Great  nephew.     0 

Gtftndaon  of  a  brother." 


Little  grand  aon  my. 
My  nephew's  grandson. 
Brother'a  my  grandchild. 
Grandchild  of  brother  my. 
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Bint  ibnathi 

Ijiiit  ibii  &khi 

Nawigata  d'akhOnee 

Yakepoma  tooatrin  toostra 

iDeean  inia  mo  driliar 

Egiialirathar.,..- 

InneeD  inueeu  1117  braar 

Wjres  fy  mrawd 

NstvadUr  bctldar 

Bhratrnaptri 

Braders  bamebam- 

Dottur  dottir  brodni'  miun 

Brorsdotler  dotter 

Broedflr'3  klein  doehter,     *  Niobt. 

Gi'oote  nichte 

Brohrs  kinds  kind 

Tocbter  meiner  nioMe 

Braders  enkeltn 

Ma  petite-ui^e 

Sobrina 

Sobrmho  uata 

Pronlpote  

Fratria  neptis 

Adelpbou  HuiBnS.    ''  AnepsiadBs  ? 
Adelpkou  eggone 

Moja  corka  ajoowca 

Mai  vnooka  mi 

MajaTnntDbatnajapljemiannitza.. 

KarHd&shinan' torii 

TBrueh  br^mun 

Minn  TeiiTia,  poeg  tutar 

Nepaau  tytar 


Daughter  of  son  of  brother  my. 


Granddanghtar  of  brother  my. 

Brother's  daughter's  daughter. 

Daughter  of  son  of  my  brother. 

Brothef'a  granddaughter. 

Daughter  of  daughter  of  my  brother. 

Granddaoghtor  of  my  brother. 

Qraudoliild  of  brother. 

Brother's  graiiddanghler, 

BTOthet'a  grandchild. 

Daughter's  daitglitor  of  l>rothpr  my. 

Brother's  daugliter'a  daugliter. 

Great  uieoe,  brother'a  granddaughter. 
Brother's  graoddaugliter,  uieoe. 

Brother's  child's  oliiM. 

Daughter  of  my  niece. 

Brother'a  granddaughter. 

My  little  nieoe. 

My  granddaughter. 

Nephew 'a  granddaughter. 

Great  nieoe.     Great  grand il slighter. 

Granddaughter  of  a  brother. 


My  nephew's  daughter. 


Little  granddaughter  my. 
My  nieeo  granddaughter. 
Brother'a  my  grand tht Id. 
Grandchild  of  brother  my. 


(MB.l3Ei.^a].:ii.i,-.) 

Ibnibnibn  akhi... 

Ibn  ibn  ibu  ^kM 

Nateja  d'akhSnee 

Yakeporua  Toretein  v.  voretin. 

Mao  mio  mio  mo  drihar 

far  iar  ogha  brathSir 

Mao  mao  mao  my  braar 

Orwyr  fy  mrawd 

Natij^r  bradilr 

Iji'oders  bitmebarna  barn 

Sonar  souai'  sonr  brodar  minn. 

Great  great  nepheir 

Broederaaebterklein  zoon.   ""Neef 

Groot  grootnevE 

Brohre  kinds  kinds  kind 

Urgroaaneffe 

Bradera  grosaenkel 

Mon  arrifire-petit-neveu 

Sobrino 

Fjonipnte  

Fratris  pronepoa 

Adelphou  apogonos  tiitng... ........ 

Moj  wnQk  synowoa 

Mai  preTnookmi 

Mot  pravnutchatnyl  pljemannik. 
Omd^shmiin  toi'Einilm  torQnJt... 
LSyeh  tOrneh  bril  man 

Miuu  veniia.  poeg  poeg  poeg 

Kepaan  poi  an  polka 


Great  grandchild  of  brother  my. 
Brother's  son's  son's  aon. 
Bon  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  my  bthec. 
Brother's  great  grandchild- 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  my  biiither. 
Great  grandson  of  my  brother. 
Great  graudobild  of  brother. 

Brother'a  great  grandchild. 
Son's  son's  son  of  brother  my. 
Brother's  son's  son's  son. 

Brother's  great  grandson. 
Brother's  great  grandson.   '"  Nephew. 
Great  great  nephenr. 
Brother's  child's  child's  chiid. 
Great  great  nephew. 
Brother's  great  grandson. 
My  great  little  nephew. 
My  grandson. 

Great  nephew. 


Little  great  grandson  my. 
My  nephew  great  grandson. 
Brother's  my  great  grandchild. 
Son  of  grandchild  of  brolher  my 


Bint  hint  bint  akhi 

Bint  bint  bint  ^M 

Natijta  d'akhiinee 

Ineean  mla  mic  mo  drihar 

Iar  Iar  ogha  brSthElr 

Ineen  mac  mac  my  braar 

Orwyrea  fy  mrawd 

NatijaibrMilr 

Broders  bamehams  bam 

Dottur  dottnr  dottir  bFOdit"  miu 
Broisons  sona  dotter 

Great  great  niece 

Broedersachlerklelndoch.  ''Niuht 

Groote  groote  niohte 

Brohrs  kinds  kinds  kind 

Urgross  niohte 

Brnders  gro^senkelin 

Mon  arri^re-petite  fiUe 

Sobrina 

Pronlpote 

Fratris  proneptis 

Adelphou  apogonS  trite 

Adelphou  preggone 

Moja^inuozka  synowca 

Mai  prevnooka  mi [n 

Moja  pravnntohatnBJa  pljem 
Eamdashmtin  torilntlm  tortlnf 
Eeezil  tSrneh  bramnn 

Minn  veiinS  poeg  poeg  tutiir.., 
Nrpaan  poTan  tytSr 


■g.) 


Daughter  of  d.  of  d.  of  bi'other  my. 


Great  granddaughter  of  brother  my. 
Brother's  daught.  danght.  danght. 
Daughter  of  son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Brother's  great  grandchild.  . 
Daughter  of  son  of  sonof  niy  brother. 
Great  granddaughter  of  my  brother. 
Great  grandchild  of  brother. 

Brother'a  great  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d,  d.  of  brother  my, 
Brother'a  son's  son's  daughter. 

Brother's  great  granddaughter. 

Brother's  gt.  grauddaught.     °  Niece. 

Great  great  nieoe. 

Brother's  child's  child's  child. 

Great  great  nieoe. 

Brother's  great  granddaughter. 

My  great  little  nieoe. 

My  granddaughter. 


My  nephew's  granddaughter. 


Little  groat  granddnuRhter  my. 
My  niece  great  granddaughter. 
Brother's  my  great  grandchild, 
Danghter  of  g.  d.  of  brother  my. 


Akhti , 

Ikhti 

"Khethi , 

Khiitee 

Kovere 

Moyrifftir 

Mo  phiuthar 

My  shuyr 

Fy  chwaer , 

HahBr 

Svasar.     "*  Jami.    'Bhaginl 

S8at«r 

Systor  minn 

Sister 

Zuater 

Sister 

Sohwester '...'...  ^'.Z"'^ 

Schwester 

Sorella > 

AdelphE.     ^  KasignBte.     "  Ease  ? 

AdelphB 

Sesi5 

Moja  Siostra 

MiiJ  Sestra 

Moja  sestra 

KhoSshkehmnn 

Ncnem.      '>  Hngom 

Minu  odde 


My  sister. 
Sister  my. 
My  sister. 
Sister  my. 

Sister  elder, 
My  sister. 
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(Ma.lf 


Ibn  tikliti 

Ibn  Ikhtl 

BSn.     »  Khothi 

Braiia  d'khitee.     "  Ehwaraft 

Croehna  voretin 

Man  mottdfier 

Maopetliair 

Mac  tny  shayt 

Fyuai 

Poosiri  hlhiir 

Sraartfa 

S5stersi)ii 

SystQE  sour  minn 

Bystersou 

Nefa.     '•SweBtec  aunu 

Nephew 

Neef. 

H5v6 

Sisters  30ohti 

NeffB 

Neffe 

Sobriuo 

Sobrmlio. 

Nipote 

Sororis  fill  as [epsins! 

Ada  I  phi  dona.   ^  EasiguBtoa.   "  Aa 
Adelphidoua.   *  Anepsioa 

Moj  siostrzenieo 

Mujsestnnec 

Seatriuets  mi 

Sestrenik  rai 

Moi  pljsmiaauik 

YeySn-rai 

Kboolirzeh  mtm 

Sis  Boaem 

Minu  odde  poeg 

Blaaren  polka.     '"  Hepaa 


Sun  of  sister  my,     ii  Neplien 
Bon  of  sister  my. 
Son  of  lay  sister. 

My  nephew- 
Son  of  sister. 
Sister's  son. 


My  nephew. 
Nephew  iny. 


Little  younger  brother. 

My  aister's  son. 

Sister's  my  son,  nepliew. 


42,  Sister's  son's  wife.     (Male  EpcuklnB 

AmrfLt  ibn  akhti 

Zaiijat  ibn  ikhtl 

EshethbEn.    '  Kothl 

Calta  d'kbatee 

Croehna  voretin  gena 

Ban  wio  modriffar 

Bean  mie  pethar 

Ben  mao  my  shnyr 

Fynith 

Zani  poosari  hahar 

SustersSna  bustrue 

Eona  systnr  aonarminn 

SyBtersons  hustru 

NioLt 

Niokte 

8ist«r's  sooImb  frau 

Niclite 

Gattin  dea  neS'en 

Ma  nldce 

Sobnna  politioa 

Sobrinha  por  afBnldad 

Aqnistelia  nipota 

Sororis  filii  nsor 

Ade 

Shoe  n  a  moego  plj  ami  unit 

TSySnum  IcUi'OBti 

Zhunelikhoourzeh  mun., 

Minn  odde  poeg  naine.... 


Daughter-in-law  of  my  aisti 
Wi/e  of  aon  of  sister  my- 
Wife  of  son  of  my  aister. 


My  niece  (by  oonrteay). 
Niece  by  affinity. 
Acquired  niece. 
Wife  of  a  aon  of  a  sister. 


Wife  of  my  nephew. 
Nephew's  my  wife. 
Daughter- in-law,  nephtt 


(Mala  BpeaklD;^.) 

Bint  aitbti 

Bint  ikhti 

Bath.     "Khethl 

Brata  d'khatea.    »  Khwarz&tft.... 

Crochns  toostra 

Ineean  mo  driffer 

Neeghean  pelhar 

Inneen  my  abuyr. 

Fynith 

Dftkhtarl  h&har 

Svaariy^ 

Siisterdattar 

Systur  dottir  minu 

SyaCar  dottar 

Nefane 

Hiace 

Nioht 

Nichte 

Sister's  dochter 

Nichte 

Niohte 

Ma  ni^ca 

Sobrina 

Sobrinha 

Sororis  filia 

AdelphidS.   >>  KasignSte.  °  Anepsi 
AdelphidB. 

Moja  siostrzenica.. .. 

Masestrenice 

Sastrinitsa  mi 

Sestrenitzu  mi 

Moja  pljemiannitza. 

YflySn-mi 

Ehoo'arzeli  mun 

Klshugom 

Minu  oddetutiir 

Sisaren  tyt&r 


Dttuglitor  of  aistHr  my. 


Daughler  of  aister  mj 
Sister's  daughter. 
Daughter  of  my  sister 


My  niece. 
Daughter  of  sister. 
Sister's  daughter. 

Sister's  daughter  my. 
Sister's  daughter. 

Niece,  slater's  danghter. 
Niece.     ''  Granddaughter. 


Niece  or  grandchild. 
Danghter  of  a  sister. 


Niece  my. 

Niece  my. 

Little  younger  sister 
r's  my  daughler 


(Jfc 


d-ngTitei's 


Z6i  bint  akhti 

Zanj  bint  ikhti 

Ishbftth.     ■KhBthi. 

Khutna  d'fchatoe 

Crochns  toostrin  arego 

Far  ineenil  mo  driffBr 

Fear  pOsda  neeghin  pethat, 
Sheshay  ineen  my  ahayr... 

Fy  nal 

ShOhari  diikhtari  hahUr.... 

SBsterdatter  husbond 

Madr  systur  dottnr  minn... 
Systerdotters  man 

Nephew 

Neef 

Sisters  dochtersman 

Neffe 

Qatte  dar  nichte 

Sobrino  politico 

Sobriuho  poraffinida^le 

Aqnistata  nipote 

Sororis  flilae  Tir 

Adelphides  anBr 

Moj  siostrzenin 

Mfij  sestrenuiu 

Muali  raoegopljemiannit,... 

YtyBntlmkoJaaQ 

MSreh  khooarzah  muu 

Minn  odde  tutar  mees 

en  tyttaren  mi6s 


Husband  of  daughter  of  sister 

Son-in-law  of  sister  my. 
Slater's  daughter's  hnahand. 
Huahand  of  the  daugbt.  of  m;> 
of  daughter  of  axj  si 


Slater's  daughter's  husband. 
Huaband  of  sister's  daughter  i 
Sister's  daughter's  husband. 


Sister's  daughter's  husband. 

Nephew. 

Husband  of  niece. 

My  nephew. 

My  nephew  <hy  courtesy). 

Nephew  by  affinity. 

Acquired  nephew. 

Husband  of  a  daughter  of  a  si 

Hualiaud  of  a  niece. 


Husband  of  my  nieca. 
Niece's  my  husband. 
Husband  of  niece  my. 


12      Ifovembov,  1869. 
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lUale  SIKH  king:.) 

Ibnibu  iikhti 

Iba  ibu  ikliti 

Nawiga  cl'thiitee 

Croolius  voretein  voretin 

Mac  mie  mo  driffsr 

Oghit  pethar 

Mao  mac  my  shujr 

Wyr  ty  ehwaer. 

Naviadiii  hWiar 

Svasrnaptar 

855tera  bsroebani 

Syataiaona  son 

Great  nephew 

Zasters  kleiu  zoon.     >'  Neef 

Groot  nS^e 

Sisters  kinds  kind 

GIross  neffa.     ^  Bchwester  enkel. 
SchweBter  enkel 

Snbrliilio  neto 

Pmnipote 

Bororisnepos [don 

Adelpliea.    <>  Eggono3.    "  Aiiepsi! 
AdelpliSs  eggouo3 

Moj  Byn  siostrzeuoa 

Mai  vnoob  mi 

Moi  vnntuhatnyi  pljeraiaonlk — 

Eiis  kurndaabmau  lorii 

Laveh  khooarzeli  mun 

Mian  oclde  poegpoeg 


Grandson  of  sister  my. 
Sister's  son's  eon. 
Son  of  tbe  son  of  my  sister 
Grandson  of  my  sister. 
8011  of  son  of  my  sister. 
Grandson  of  my  sister. 
Grandchild  of  sister. 
Sister's  grandson. 
Sister's  grandoliild. 


nof  s 


Grand  nephew.     Bister's  grandsor 

Sister's  grandson,     ''  Nephew. 

Great  nepliow. 

Sister's  oLild'a  child. 

Great  nepliew.     ''  Sister's  gvandso 

Sister's  grandson. 

My  little  nephew. 

Nephew's  grandson. 
Great  nephew. 
Grands un  of  a  sister. 


Little  grandson  my. 
My  nephew  grandson. 
Sister's  my  grandaliild. 
Son  of  nephew  my. 


Ibn  ibn  ibn  akhti 

Ibn  ibn  ibaikbti 

Natijad'khStea 

Croehus  voretein  v.  Toretin 

Mae  mio  mle  mo  driffer 

lar  ogba  petbar 

Mao  mao  macmy  shuyr 

Orwyr  fy  cbwaer 

f  atijar  MliiLi 

Sosters  bamebarns  bai'n 

Syster's  son's  sonaon 

Great  grand  nephew 

Znster's  aohter  klein  zoon.   '"  Neef 

Groot  groot  net6 

Sister's  kinds  kinds  kind 

Urgross  ueS^ 

Schwester  gTOSSenkei 

Mon  arriSre-petit  nereu 

Pronipqte 

Sororis  prone  pos 

Adelpliea  tritos  apo^onos. 

Adelplios  proeggoiiBS 

Moj  wnuk  siostrzenoa 

Mai  prevnook  mi 

Moi  prevnutobatnyi  pljemiannik.. 

Ktls  karndlishmflu  tortl 

Laveh  khooilrzeli  mnn 

Minu  odde  poag  poeg  poeg 


Son  of  sou  of  sou  of  si 


Great  grandson  of  s 


icif  B. 


lOf  s 


Son  of  the  son  of  the  sou  of  a  sister. 
Great  grandson  of  my  sister. 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  my  sister. 
Great  grandson  of  ray  sister. 
Great  grandchild  of  sister. 

Sister's  great  grandchild. 
Son's  sou's  sou  of  sister  my. 
Sister's  son's  son's  sou. 

G't  grandneph.    Sister's  g't  g'dsnn. 
Sister's  great  grandson.     >>  Nephew, 
Qraitt  great  nephew. 
Sister's  child's  child's  child. 
Great  great  nephew. 
Sister's  great  grandson. 
My  great  little  nephew. 


My  nephew-granilso 


Little  great  grandson  my. 
My  nephew-great  grandson. 


(W»l. 


(Psn. 


Bint  hint  bint  akhti 

it  bint  biut  akhti 

Natijta  dTchStee 

^hns  toostrin  t.  toostra 

an  mio  mio  mo  driffer, 

lar  ogha  pethar 

Inneean  mao  mac  my  shuyr 

Orwyres  Ey  ehwaer , 

Mtij&i  hahar 

3rs  harnebams  barn 

Dottttr  dottur  dottir  syslur  minn,. 
Bystardottars  dotter  dotter, 

Groat  grandniece fi^ioht 

Zustar's  auiiter  klein  dochl«r.    ^ 

Uroote  groot«  niehte 

Sister's  kinds  kinds  kind 

Schwester  groasenkel  in 

arrifire-petile-fiUe 


Pronipotf 
Sororis  pi 
AdelphBs 
Adeiphes 


pieynnoka  mi 

I    prevnutohatnaja  plji 

Kiis  karndSshmtln  torfi 

TOrneh  khoo&rjieh  man 

Minu  odde  poeg  poeg  tutar. 
SIsaren  poTan  pojan  tytar—. 


D,  of  d,  of  d,  of  B 


Great  granddaughter  of  sister  my. 
Dan,  of  dau.'  of  dau,  of  sister  my. 
Dan.  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  my  sist. 
Great  grandohild  of  my  sister. 
Daughter  of  son  of  son  of  my  sister. 
Great  granddaughter  of  my  sister. 


Sister's  great  grandohild. 
Daiigiiter'a  d,  d,  of  sister  my. 
Sister's  daughter's  danght,  daaglit, 

Gt.  grandniece,  sister's  gt.  grauddan. 
Sister's  great  granddaughter.    Niece. 

Great  great  nieoe 

Sister's  oliild's  child's  child,  ''  Napli. 


Little  great  granddaughter  my. 
My  niece  great  granddaaghter. 
Sister's  my  great  grandchild. 
Grandchild  of  nephew  my. 


Akhi 

Akhi 

AkliSnea 

Yakepire 

Moyrihair 

Mo  hhrflthalr, 

My  braar 

Fy  mrawd 

BrMar 

Brjitar.     ^  Sodare 

Broder 

Biodirmin 

Broder 

Brother 

Broader 

Breeder 

Bruder 

Brnder 

Mon  frfire 

Hermano 

Fratello 

Adeiphos.   '' Kasignetos.   ^Easis? 

Adaiphos 

Biolis 

Moj  Ijrat 

Mvij  bratr 

Brat  mi 

Brat  mi 

Moi  brat 

Karndaah-um 

Bra  man 

Batyam,     ^  Ocaem 

Mimivenna 

V*-!j^"i 


My  brother 
Brother, 
My  brother 


My  brother. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother. 
Brother  my. 
Brother  ray. 
Brother  elder. 
My  brother. 
Brother  my. 
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(Scffi 


Ibn  akhti 

Ibn  akM , 

Ben  akhi 

Brttna  d'ikhanee 

yakeporoa  voretiu 

Mao  mo  drihar 

Mac  mo  brSithar , 

Mao  my  bmaf 

Pymi 

Poosari  bradB,r 

Bhr&triya.     *  Bhr&troya  .. 

Broderson 

BiiiiiQreoiir  min ■ 

Brorson 

Nefa 

Nephew ■ 

Heer 

NEvB 

Brohrs  Soolin 

Heffe 

Neffi)... 

Subrluo 

Sobrinho 

Nipote 

Fratris  Slins 

AdelphidouB.    "i  KasignotE 
Adelpliidoua.     ^  Aiiepsios. 

BrstQszis 

Moj  siostrzi^nieo 

Mil]  sustreuee 

Brataiiets  mi 

Bratanetz.     ''  Bratoveliad. 

Mo}  pljemiaunik 

YSyenim 

La.Teii  br^mnu 

Kie  Sosem 

Minn  vennfi  poeg 

VeljeQ  poika.     ''  Nepaa.... 


Son  of  brother  my. 


My  nephew. 
Son  of  brother. 
Brother's  son. 

Brother'a  son  my. 
Brother's  son. 

Nephew.    Brother's  e 
Nephew  and  grand  so 
Nephew. 
B]-other'a  son. 


My  nephew. 

Nephew. 

My  nephew. 

Nephew.    ''  Granduhild. 

Sou  of  a  brother. 

Nephew. 


Nephew  my. 

Nephew. 

My  nephew. 

Nephew  iny. 

Son  of  brother  my. 

Little  younger  brother  m 

My  brother's  son. 

Brother's  son.    ii  Kephen 


Amratibn  5khi 

Znujat ibn  ftkbi 

Ksheth  bBn  akhl 

Calta  d'akbBnee 

Yakeporns  voretin  gena, 

Banmio  mo  dribar 

BeanmaomobratUar... 

Ben  my  braat 

Py  nith 

Zinipoosari  bradar, 

BrodersHna  hnptrne 

Kona  brodursonar  min.. 
Broreona  haatru 

Nieoe 

Niolite 

Brohrs  soohnB  fraa 

Niohte 

[''ran  des  neffen 

Ma  nf6ee 

Sobrina  politica 

Sobrinha  por  affiiiidade. 

.^qniatella  nipote 

Fratris  filii  usor 

Adelphidou  OuqS 

Mo]  a  bratankowa 

Ma  Sestrem/owa 

Shena  moego  pljemianni 

YeyenQiua  kiirllBii 

Bookeh  bra  man 

Minn  venn&poegnaine.. 
Nepaanvaimo 


Wife  of  brother's  Bon  my. 
Brother's  Hon'B  wife. 

Brother's  son's  wife. 

Ni^ce. 

Wife  of  nephew. 

My  nie«e. 

My  nieoe  (by  courtesy). 

Nieoe  (by  affinity). 

Acqnired  nieoe. 

Wife  of  a  son  of  a  Lzothei 

Wife  of  nephew. 


Wife  of  my  nephen 
Nephew,  my  wife. 
Daughter-in-law  of 


lEec 


Bintakhi 

Bintakhi 

Bath  5khi 

Brata  d'&kliflnee 

yaheporus  toostra 

Ineoan  mo  dnhar 

Neeghian  mobrathar 

Inneen  my  braar 

Py  nith -. 

Dlikbtari  brMBr 

BhrHtrfiya 

BroiJerdatter 

Brodnr  dottir  min 

Brorsdotter 

Hefane 

Niobt 

Kiohte 

Btohrs  doehter 

Hichte 

Niohte 

ManiJos 

Sobrina 

8obrinba , 

Nipote 

Fratris  Blia , 

Adelpbides.     i'  Kasignete , 

AdelphtdS.     ''  Anepsia 

Moja  siostrzenica 

Ma  Bestrina 

Bratanitsa  mi 

Bratanitza.    "i  Bratovohactki 

Mp]a  pl]emlanniUa 

Y6y6n-im 

Keez^  bHimun ....-.-.--.,..-.... 

Eis  hugom 

Minn  yenna  tutar 

Vel]enlytar 


Daughter  of  brother 


My  nieoe. 

Daughter  of  brother. 
Brother'a  daughter. 


Niei 

Niece.     Brother's  daughter. 

Nieoe.     '  Granddaughter. 

Niece. 

Brother'a  daughter. 

My  nieoe. 

My  niece. 

Niece.     "I  Grandchild. 

Danghter  of  a  brother. 


My  nieoe. 

NieoB  my. 
Niece. 
My  niece. 
Niece  iny. 

Daughter  of  brother  my. 
Little  younger  sister  my. 
My  brother's  daughter- 
Brother' J-.--L.-- 


Zoj  bint  akhi 

Zanj  bint  akhi 

Ish  bILth  akhl 

Giora  d'br^tee  d'akhOnee 

^Sikoporoa  toostra  arega 

Far  ineoDi  modiihar 

( leeamhnin  mo  brathar 

°'h'  shey  Ineen  my  braar 

Fvnn 

Shohan  dukhtari  brMar 

Broderdatferg  husbond 
Midi  brodur  doltur  mm 
Broisdottora  man 

Nephew 

Neaf 

NStB 

Brohrs  dochtecs  man 

Neffe 

Ciatte  der  nichte 

Sobnno  politico 
Sobnnho  por  affinidade 
Aquistata  nipota 
Iratrisfiti-e  vir 
Adelphidi,a  aner 


Mniih  moego  pljemlannik 
"VivSnilra  kojiati 


Husband  of  daughter  of  brother  my. 

Ilusband  of  sister  of  brother  my. 
Son-in-law  of  my  brather. 
Brother'a  daughter's  husband. 
Husband  of  daughter  of  my  brother. 
Son-in-law  of  my  brother. 
Husband  of  danghter  of  my  brother. 
My  nephew. 
Husband  of  daughter  of  brother. 

Brother's  daughter's  huaband. 
Husband  of  brother's  danghter  m; 
Brother's  daughter's  husband. 


Brother's  daughter's  husband.  . 

Nephew. 

Hnsbanil  of  niece. 

My  nephew. 

My  nephew  (by  courtesy). 

Nephew  by  affinity. 

Acq nl red  nephew. 

Husband  of  a  danghter  of  a  brother. 

Husband  of  a  niece. 


y  daughter. 


My  nephew- in-law. 


Husband  ot  my  nieoe. 
Ki cue's  my  husband. 


My  brother's  daughter 
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Ibn  ibn  &khi 

.iba  8,l!hi 

Nawiga  d'akhfliipe 

Yakeporus  voretHn  voratin 

Mao  mio  mo  drilmr 

Oghft  too  bratliar 

Mao  uiao  my  braar 

Wyrfy  mraw^ 

NavadM  btidar 

Bhr^trnaptar 

"roders  barnebarn 

onar  sonr  brodur  min 

Great  nephew.     ConBiii-iiephei 
Broeders  klein  to<fa,     ^  Nepf... 

Groot  ffl8v6 

Brohrs  kind^  kind 

Gross  neffe.     •>  Biadacs  enkel.. 

Brudors  enkel 

Mon  petit-nevea 

Sobrfnb.0  neto 

Fratris  nepoa 

dtielpliim  eggonos.  ''Anspsiadi 
Adelphou  eggOQoa 

Moj  Bjn  ajDOwca. 


Mai  vnook  mi 
Moi  Yuntthatn' 
K&nidaslmiuii  i 
romehbiamui 


Sou  of  son  of  brother  tny, 


Grandson  of  brother  my. 
Brotb^r's  son's  son. 
Son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Grandchild  of  my  brothor. 
Bon  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Grandson  of  my  brother. 
Grandchild  of  brother. 
Brother's  grandson. 
Brother's  grandchild. 
Son's  son  of  brolhsr  my. 
Biuther's  Bon'a  aoa. 

Great  nephew.     Brother's  prandaon. 

Brother's  grandson.     '>  rJepliew. 

Great  nephew. 

Brother's  child's  child. 

Great  nephew.  *  Brother's  grandson. 

Brother's  grandson. 

My  Little  nephew. 

Nephew-grandson. 
Great  nephew. 
Grandson  of  a  brother. 


Little  giandson  my. 
Mv  nepliew-graniiaon. 
Biother's  my  grandchild. 
Grandchild  of  brother  loy. 


Bint  ibn  akhi 

Bint  ibn  HUhi 

Namigta  d'akhSnee 

Tfiikeporns  toostrin  tooatra 

lueean  mio  mo  drihar 

Ogha  mo  brathar 

Inneean  mac  braar 

Wyres  fy  mrawd. 

NavMai  brSdar 

Bhratrnaptri 

Brodera  bamebarji 

Dottur  dottir  brodnr  min 

Erorsdotlai-a  dottac 

Ori>at  nieoe.     ^  Cousin-niece 

Broders  kl^in  doohter.     *  Nicht. 

Groote  iiiclite 

Brohra  kinds  kind 

Bruders  enkelinn 

Bruders  enkelin 

Mapelite-flile 

Sobrinha  por  affinidade 

Pronipote 

Adelphou  huione.     •'Anepaiades 
Adelphou  eggona 

Mojacorta  synowoa 


igliter  of  son  of  biother  my. 


Granddaughter  of  brother  my. 
Bi-other's  daughter's  daughter. 
Daughter  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Grandchild  of  my  brother. 
Daughter  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Granddaughter  of  my  brother. 
Grandoliild  of  brother. 
Brother's  granddaughter, 
Bmther's  grandchild. 
Daughter's  daughter  of  brother  tny. 
Biothtr's  daughter's  daug liter. 

Grandniece.    Brother's  granddaught. 
Biotlier's  grand  da  nghter.     Hieee. 
Great  niece. 
Brother's  child's  child. 
Brotlier's  granddaughter. 

Uy  little  nieces. 

Niece  by  affinity. 

Granddaughter  of  a  biother. 


Little  granddaughter  my. 
My  niece  granddnuHhter. 
Brother's  my  graiidcliild. 
Grandchild  of  bjolliur  my. 


Rati j  a  d'akhSnee 
Yakeporus  voiet«inv  vor 
Mao  mio  mto  mo  drihar. 
lar  ogha  mo  biatliir 
Mac  mac  mac  my  braar 
Orwyr  fjmiawd 
"■■■  "jaai  brftdar 


roat  great  nephew 

roeders  achtci  klem  20011 
Groot  gfootncTg 
Brohrs  kinds  kinds  kind 
Urgi'oss  neffe 
Bruders  groasenkel 


■n  of  son  of  brother  my. 


Great  grandson  of  brother  my. 
Brothel's  son's  sou's  son. 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Grandchild  of  my  brother. 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Great  grandson  of  my  brother. 
Great  grandchild  of  brother. 

Brother's  great  grandchild. 
Son's  son's  son  of  bTOther  ray. 
Brother's  son's  sun's  sou. 

Q't  g't  nephew,  bro.  g't  grandaon. 
Biother's  g't  grandson.     '  Neplict 
Gieat  great  nephew. 
Brolliei's  child's  child's  child. 
Great  great  nephew. 
Brotlier  s  great  grandson. 
My  great  little  nephew. 


Pronipote 

Adelphou  apogonoatiii 
Adelphou  piocggoao^  , 


Hal  prevnook 

Moi  prftVDutohniyi  pljeu 

Omdashmtlii  toi  antim  1 


Nepaan  ponn  poika 


Mv  nephnw- grand  BO 

Liltle  gre^t  grandao 
M7  nephow -great  gi 
Biother  a  my  great 
Son  of  giaudchiid  o 

Mj  liioth^ir's  son's  ; 


Natijta  d'^kbCnee 
Yakeporns  too=tiiu  t  too'.tra 
Ineean  mic  mic  mo  drihar 
lar  ogha  mo  brSthai 
Inneen  mac  mic  my  braar 
Orwyres  fy  mrawd 
N&tijai  h  radar 

Brodera  baiuebams  bim 
Dottur  dottut  dottii  bio'lai  min 
Brorsciotters  dotlei  dottec 

Great  great  nieoe  ftiiihi 

Broeders  ai,hter  kleiii  dotbter      ' 
Groote  groote  niehte 
Brohrs  kinds  km  Is  kind 
Bruders  urenkeliun 
Bruders  gro'senkelin 
Mon  arri^re  petite  n  ece 


Pronipote. 

Adelphou  eggone  tiilB 
Adelphou  proeggooS 

Moja  wnuozka  aynotrea 

Mae  prevnooka  ml fnitza 

Mi)ja  pravnutchatnaja   pljemian- 
KUrndashnitm  toriimtin  torQiiil.... 

Miiiu  yennii  poeg  poeg  tufar 

Nepaan  poian  tytar 


Daughter  of  d.  of  d.  of  brother  i 


Great  granddaughter  of  brother 
Brother's  daughter's  daught.  daught. 
Daughter  of  son  of  son  of  my  brother. 
Great  grandchild  of  mj  brother. 
Daughter  of  son  of  son  of  my  brothei 
Great  granddaughter  of  ray  brother. 
Great  graudchiLd  of  brother. 

Brother's  great  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d.  d.  of  brother  my. 
Brother's  daughter's  daught.  daught. 

G't  g't  niece,  brother's  g.  g.  dangiiter. 
Brother's  g't  granddaughter.  ^  Niece. 
Great  great  niece. 
Brother's  child's  child's  child. 
Bi-other'a  great  granddaughter. 


My  great  little  n 


My  nephew- gran  lid  anglit* 


Little  great  granddaughter. 
My  niece  great  granddaughter. 
Brother's  my  great  arandohild. 
Daughter  of  grandchild  brother  my. 
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(Pem 


>S.> 


Athti 

Ikhti 

»  khOtiii. 

Khatee 

Kooere 

Mo  yriffiuv 

Mophiflthar 

MyShuyr 

Fyoliwaer. 

Hlhar 

Ssaaar.    *  Ii,ini.    °  Bhagiiii 

Siister 

Sysfnr  mia 

Syster 

Swnsler.    "i  Theoster 

zuater" !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!! !!!!!!!!!! 

Sister 

Sohtrester 

Scliwester  

Mascecir 

Herraaiia 

Sorella 

AdelphS.    b^asigiiete.    °Eass?. 

Adelpbe 

Maiio  bQsS 

Moj  siostra 

M&J  aestra 

Seslra  mi 

Sastra  mi 

Moja  ae^tia 

Eho^sbkeh  man 

Nenem.    "  Hngom 

MiuQ  oclde 


My  aifiter. 
My  sister. 


.    (p™ 


Ibuakhti 

Ibn  ikhli 

B6u.     "Khothl 

BriSna  d'kliattse 

Croclins  voietin 

Mao  mo  driffur 

M^  peatijar 

Mao  mj-Ehuyr 

Fynai 

PoDsdil  Mhar 

Svasrlya 

SQsterson 

Sjatnrsonr  min 

Systeraou 

Ne£a 

Nepkew 

Neef 

NevS 

Sisters  soolm 

Neffe 

Neffe 

Sobrino 

Sobrinho 

Nipote 

Sororis  filiua [epaioa? 

Adelphidoua.   li  Kaaignatoa.   "  An- 
Adelphidous.    ^  Acepaioj 

Moja  siostrzenice 

Milj  sestreneo 

Sedlriuela  mi '. 

Sestrenifc  mi 

Moj  plJHmiaonik 

Y6y6ii-im 

Lareti  khodahkah  muu 

Miun  odds  poeg 

Slaareu  polka.     Hepaa 


My  nephew. 
Soil  of  sister. 
Siater's  sod. 

Sister's  sou  my 
Sister' a  son. 
Kepliew. 
Nepliaw,  sister 
Nepiiew.    TGt 

Nepl,ew. 
Sister' a  son. 


Nephew. 

Napliew.    ^  Grandeliild. 

Son  of  a  sister. 


My  ui-pliew. 
Nephew  mj. 
Son  of  bfotlier  my. 
Little  yoQDger  sister 


(FeiDitLe  speak  log.  I 

Bint  fifcliti 

Bint  ikhti 

BMli «  Khathl 

Urata  d'KMtea 

Ctoohua  tcKstra 

Ineean  mo  driffer, 

Nigheanraopliiiitliar 

Iiineen  my  shnyr. 

Fy  nith 

Ddkhtari  haiia,r 

Svasriyi 

Siiaterdatter 

Syatnr  dottir  min 

Systerdotter 

Nefaua 

Niece 

Nioht 

Nidite 

Sisters  dochter , 

Ni,;hta 

Nichte 

Ma  mine 

Sobrina 

Sobriulia 

Nipota 

Sororis  filia 

Adelphida.  ''Easignete.  "Anepsi 
Adelphlda.     *  Anepaia 

Moja  siostrzenica 

Masastrina 

Sastriuitsa  mi 

Seatrenitza  mi 

M»ja  pljcmiannltza 

T6y6ii-im 

Keeza  khaOshkekmun 

Kia  Imgom 

Minu  odile  tutlir 

Siaaren  tylJtr 


Ararat  ibn  Skkti 

Zanjat  ibn  ikhti 

Ediieth  bSn  '  EhStbi... 

Calta  d 'Khatee 

Croohus  Yoretin  gena.. 

Ban  mao  mo  driffer 

Beaumic  pethar 

Ban  mao  my  sliuyr 

Fynith 

Z&ni  poosari  kihar 

SosteraBns  hnstrue 

Kona  syslar  sonar  min 
Systtvaona  bnalin 

m.:ht\\Z'.]'Z'Z\'.'.Z'.Z 

KJchte 

Sia(«rs  soohns  fran 

Niokte , 

Oattiu  des  neffen 

Ma  ni^ca 

Bobriiia  politioa 

Sobrlnha  por  affiiiidade, 

Aqniatella  nipote 

Sororis  flliiusor 

Adelpkidon.  gunS 

Moja  sioatrzeneowa , 

Ma  aastrenoowa 

Shpna  moego  pljemianr 

Y6y6nuiu  kAru,  i1 , 

ZhaiiahklioOahkehmu 

Minn  odrle  poig  n.iine.. 


Wife  of  son  of  aiatcr  my. 


Daughter-in-law. 

Da agbter- in-law  of  my  s' 

Wife  of  Bon  of  my  sia'er. 


Sister's  son's  wife. 
Wife  of  sister's  son 
Sister's  son's  wifa. 


Sister's  eon's  wife. 

Niece  by  marriage. 

Wife  of  napheiT. 

My  nieoe. 

My  niace  (by  courtesy). 

KieoB  by  affinity. 

Acquired  nephew. 

Wife  of  a  aon  of  a  sister. 

Wife  of  a  nephew. 


Wife  of  ray  nephew. 
Naphew'a  my  wife. 
Daughter-in-law  of  si 


Niece.     Sister's  daughter. 

Nieco.      t  Granddaughter. 

l^ieoe. 

Sister's  daughter. 


My  niece. 

Hieue.     ''  Grandchild. 

Daughter  of  a  sister. 


Daughter  of  sister  my 
Little  younger  aister  i 
My  siator'a  dangbtei'. 
Sister's  my  daugliter. 
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01.  Sialcr'saaaghtei-'ahuab: 

zaj  Wilt  skbti 

Zaoj  bint  ikhti 

Ish  bath  ■  Khetli! 

KhutiiEt  d'KLMtie 

Croohus  toostrin  arega 

Far  ineeni  no  driffer 

Cleeamhiun  mo  phinthar... 
Sheshey  inneen  my  shuyr. 

Pynai 

SliOliari  ttakhtariMhSr.,.,. 

SoBterdatter  hoabond 

Madr  nystur  dottuc  min 

Systerdotters  man 

Nephew 

Naef 

KavS 

Sisters  doolitera  man 

Neffe 

Giatte  dernicbte 

Sobrino  politiao 

Sobrinho  por  affinidade 

Aquistatanipote 

Sororis  Alias  Tir 

AdelpbidSs  aner 

MSj  seBtriii 

Unah  mnego  pljemiaunik.. 

yeyeo-viin  kojasil 

Mgrcb  lieez^  kbousbkeb  mi 

Minn  odds  tvitar  meas 

Sisaj'Bii  vavy 


Husband  of  daogbter  of  si 


Q-law  of  my  sister, 
■'s  daugbtep's  iiusband. 
daugbter  of  my  sis 


Sister' a  daughter's  bnaband. 
Husband  of  sister's  daugliter  i 
Sister's  daughter's  liiisbaud. 


of  niece. 
My  uaphenf. 

My  nephew  (by  conrteay). 
Nephew  by  affinity. 
Acquired  nephew. 
Hnoband  of  a  danghter  of  a 
Hnsbuid  of  a  niece. 


M7  uepliew-in-law. 

Husband  of  my  niece. 
NietH'a  my  bnsbanrt. 
Btisbaud  of  daughter  of  sistei'  m 

My  aister'B  dangbter'a  husband. 


NSwiga  d'kbatee 

Croobus  voretein  Toretin... 

Mac  ineeni  mo  driffer. 

Egha  mo  phiutliar 

Mao  mao  my  shnyr 

Wyr  fv  chmaer 

NilTftdai  hahSr. 

Ssftsrnaptar 

Sosters  bamebarn 


Great  nephew,     r^oiiain-nephew. 
Zusters  klein  zoon.     '°  I4eef 

Sisters  kinds  kind 

Gross  neffe.     ''  Sohwester  enkel. 

Sch  wester  enket 

Mon  petit-neven 

Sobrino 

Sobrtnho  nefo 

Pronipote 

Bororis  napos 

Adelphgs  eggonOB.    ''  Anepsiades 
Adalphes  eggonos 


Moj  syn  siostrzenua... 


Grandson  of  sister  my. 
Sister's  sou's  son. 
Sister's  daughter  of  my  si 
GrandchUd  of  my  sister. 
Son  of  son  of  my  sister. 
Grandson  of  my  sister. 
"      idchild  of  a  sister. 


Sister 


's  grandchild. 


Great  nephew.     Sister-graadsor 

Sister's  grandson.     ■>  Nephew, 

Great  nephew. 

Sister's  child's  child. 

Great  nephew.     >*  Sister's  grandson. 

Sister's  grandson. 

My  little  nephew. 

My  nephew. 

Nephew's  grandson. 

Great  nephew. 

Grandson  of  a  sister. 


Little  grandson  my. 
My  nephew's  grandson. 
Sister's  my  grandoliild. 
Grandchild  of  sister  my. 


(f™ 


Biotibn  akhti 

Bint  ihn  iichli 

rrawigta  d'khiitee 

Croolins  toostrin  toostra 

luaean  mic  mo  driffer. 

Ogha  mo  phinthar 

Inneen  mac  my  sbnyr 

Wyres  /y  ohwaer 

Kftvadai  hahar. 

Svasrnaptri 

Sosters  barnebarn 

Dottur  dottir  syslar  min 

Systersoiis  dott«r. 

Great  niece.     Cousin-niece 

Zusters  klein  dochter.     ''  Nicht.. 

Qroota  niehte 

Sisters  kinda  kind 

Sohwestet  enkelinn 

Sohwester  enkelln 

Ma  petite-niece 

Sobriua 

Sobrinha  neta 

Pronipote 

Sororis  neptis 

AdelphEs  eggone.    "  Anepsiade  f  ... 
Adelpbes  eggouE 

Moja  corka  siostraenoa , 

Mai  7nooka  mi 

Moja  vnutchatnajapljemiannitzn.. 

Kuz  kavudashmrm  toi-ti 

TSmeh  khoflshfceh  mnn , 

Minu  odde  poeg  tutiir. 


Granddaughter  of  sister  my. 
Sister's  daughter's  daughter. 
Daughter's  son  of  uiy  sister. 


Granddaughter  of  my  sisi 
Grandchild  Of  sister. 
Sister's  granddaughter. 
Sister's  grandchild. 
Daughter's  daugtiter  of  s' 
Sister'a  son's  daughter. 


Greatnlece.    Sister's  grandd: 
Sister's  granddaughter.     ''  I> 
Great  niece. 
Sister's  child's  fhlld. 
Sistet's  granddaughter. 

My  little  niece. 

My  niece. 

Niece's  granddaughter. 

Granddaughter  of  a  sister. 


Little  granddanghter  my. 
My  niece's  grand  dan  ghter. 
Sister's  my  grandchild. 
Grandchild  of  sister  my. 


Ibii  Ibn  ibn  akhti 

Ibn  ibn  ibn  ikhti 

Natija  d'khatee 

Mao  mio  mic  mo  driffer 

lar  ogha  mo  phinthar 

Mao  mao  mao  my  sbuyr. 

Orwyr  fy  chwaer 

N^tijai  h^hiir 

Sosters  barnebamsbam 

Sonar  sonar  Ronrsystur  min 

Systersons  sonson 

Great  grand  nephew 

Zustera  achter  klein  zoon.    >>  Neef 

Groot  grootngvE 

Sifters  kinds  kinda  kind 

Urgross  neffe 

Seliwester  grossenkel 

Mon  arri6re-petit-neven 

Pronipote 

Sororis  pronepos 

AdelpliSs  tritos  apogonos 

Adelphes  proeggoiioB 

Moj  wuuk  siostrezenca 

Mai  prevnook  mi 

Mol  pravnutchatnyi  pljeraiannik.. 
Sai'ndashu^  itn  tori^ntim  torfintl. ... 
Liveh  temeh  khodshkeh  mun 

Miuu  odde  poeg  poeg  poeg 


Great  grandson  of  sister  my 
Sister's  son's  son's  son. 
Son's  son's  son  of  my  sister 
Great  grandoliild  of  my  sisfi 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  my  sis 
Great  grandson  of  my  sister 
Great  grandchild  of  sister. 

Sister's  great  grandchild. 


Q't  grandnephew.     Sister's  g.  g.  si 
Sister's  great  grand.-ion.     »  Nepiie 
Great  great  nephew. 
Sister's  child's  child's  child. 
Great  great  nephew. 
Sister's  great  grandnon. 
My  great  little  nephew. 


My  nephew-grandson. 

Little  groat  grnndaou  my. 
My  nephew's  great  grandson. 
Sister's  my  great  grandchild. 
Son  of  grandohUd  of  sister  mj 
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gta  J  kliatee 

hits  tooatiiu  t   too^tra 
Ineean  mic  mio  mo  dnfier 
Iir  ogha  mo  phiutliar 
Irniaen  mao  mao  my  sliuyr 
Orwires  fy  ohwam- 
Nfitij^i  hdhili 

Sostersbamebarns  bam 

Dottur  dottar  ilottir  systur  n 
SysterdottBrs  dotter  dottur..- 

Great  graiiilmete  ["  Hioht 

Z  list  era     achtei      kiein     dochter 
Oroote  groote  mebte 
Sisteia  fcmdb  kinds  biud 
Soliwe*>ttr  nrentelmn 
Sob  wester  gio'jaHnltehn 
arrieiB  petite  uieca 


Daughter  cif  d.  of  d.  of  sister  iny. 

GIreat  granddangbter  of  sister  mj-. 
Sister's  daughter's  d.  daughter. 
Daugbter's  8.  son  my  sister. 
8rBat  grandchild  of  uiy  sister. 
Dangbter  of  eon  of  sou  of  my  sTsler. 
Oreat  grauddaughter  of  my  sister. 
Great  grandobild  of  sister. 

8  great  grandobild. 
Daughter's  d.  d.  of  aister  my. 
Sister's  daughter's  daught.  daught. 

G't  g'ndnieee.     Sister's  g.  g.  daught. 
SiBter'a  g't  granddaughter.   '•  Hieoe, 
Great  great  nieoe. 
Sister's  child's  cliild's  cliiltl. 
Sister's  gi'eat  granddaughter. 


PrOQipote 
&ororis  proneptio 
AdelphErt  trite  eggonos 
Adelphes  pioggone 

Uoja  wnaczka  slostrzenca 

Mai  prevnooka  mi [nitza 

Moja  pravuntebatnaja  pleiiiiau- 
Karadashmflii  toittnilm  toriliiEt , ... 
Keezi  t()rneh  khoO^blceli  mun. 

Minu  odde  poeg  popg  tutEtr 

ren  polan  polautyt&r , 


My  great  little  : 


it  graiiddaugliter  of  a 


My  nephew-granddaughter. 


Little  great  granddangbter  my. 
My  niece,  great  granddaughter. 
Sister's  my  great  grandchild. 
Daughter  o!  grandchild  of  sister  i 


D5dbi 

HoFDS  yhkepira 

Drihar  m  abar 

Bi-fttbHir  m'&thair 

Biaar  my  ayr 

Fy  ewyrth  (pr  airorth) 

Amoo 

Pitroya      *  Pitrbbrfttac 


P'iteTnal  uucle 

Ohm      <•  Onkel 

Oheim      ''  Onkel 

Oheim      1  Onkel 

Mon  omle 

Tio 

iio  carnal 


Pati  uus 

C3     I"  Patradelpboa     •  Theios 
Theioa  [''nanuosr'Fatrokaaignatoe 
M£liio  dOdS 
Moj  stryj 
Maj  strjo 
Chlcha     "  Strika  mi 
Cbioba     <>  Streeka 
Moi  djadja 
Amml-m.     ^  Amiljll-m 

Kagy  batyam 

Minn  esa  vend 

Setanl 


Pathor'a  hi  other 


Uiide  (fithLra  side.) 


RloDl  uuole 
UiiLle 

latcmalunc-le 
Uiii,le 

My  father  h  brolhet 
My  paternal  uncle 


Pitemil  u 


B  mj. 


My  uncle 

Uiiolo  mj  (paternal). 
FateruaL  ancle  my. 
Grand  elder  brother. 
My  father's  brother, 
ITiioie  my. 


Amrtt  amm! 
Zoujat  aiumi 
Dodhatht 
B£lkht&  d  ^mtimee 

is  jakepuiagena 
Ban  drih^r  mabar 
Bsan  bi^tbar  m'£lthair 

a  hraar  my  ayr 
ry  mddrib 
Zaii  amoo 

Fii  broil  era  hnitrue 

a  todnr  biodurmin 
Barbrodei^  hastm 


IS  Trouw      ''  MoBj 

Mop1 

Moha      I"  Tante 

Muhme      "  Tante 

Oheima  fraii 
,     Ma  tante 
;     Tia  pohtioa 

Tia  x>or  a&uidade 

Tia 

PatiOos  gune      ''  Thiou  gune 

Mauo  dndSng 
Moja  stiTJenki 
Ma  stryna 
Struiba  mi 
Streena       ^  China 
Moja  tjotka 


SeCani  valuiu 


Wife  of  paternal  uncle  ray. 


Wife  of  the  brothe; 


Unde's  wife  (father's  side). 
Wife  of  father's  brother  my. 
falbai's  brolher'a  wife. 


Wife  of  paternal  uiiole. 


"Mi  fither'a  broth 


Unole  s  wife. 

Wife  of  paternal  uuele  my. 

^    ind  sislor-iii-law. 

tTther'B  brother's  wife, 
le  of  my  uncle. 


Ibnammi 

Ibn  ammi 

BSn  dOdhr. 

iS  d'araiiwee 

Ilorns  ySkepora  voretin 

Ma«  drihar  mahar 

MS,o  hrgtbar  m'Sitbair. 

Mao  brear  my  ayr 

Py  ngbefndor  (pr.  hevender) 

Poosari  amoo 

Pitroyepatra 

Patters  sMskendebam 

Brodur  sonrfodur  mjn 

Farbrors  son.     ''  SysHng , 

(Swor!) 

"      gin.     Uncle's  son 

IS  zoon.     "Neef , 

yn.     ''  Ooraszoon , 

Veddei < 

,er.    >*  Gesokwister  kind 

ima  Bohn.     ii  Vetter. 

.  cousin-germaiu 

oohermano 

Primo  irmHO 

oi  fllins.    i'  Frater  patruelis. , 

Anepsios,     ''  Kasia  T 

Pretos  esadelphos 

Hoj  stryjeozny  brat 

Bratooeha  mi 

Otohioha  brat,     ''  Chiohersln 

Moi  dvoiurodnyl  brat 

Amiijamnn  ogkm 

Laveb.  apehman. 

[in  IX  esa  yennii  poeg 

erkknuL      Orpaiiani 


u.      Uncle's 
a.     "  Nephe 


Son  of  uncle  my. 

Sou  it  paternal  uncle  my. 

Father's  brother's  son. 

Son  of  brother  of  toy  fallicr. 

My  oonain. 

Son  of  paternal  uncle. 

Patertial  uuale'3  son. 

Cousin. 

Brother's  son  of  father  my. 

Father's  brother's  sou.      !■  Couj 

First  oou! 

Uiicle'8  SI 

Cousin. 

Consin. 

Cousin.     *>  Eelattve' 

Unele'a  son.     >■  Cou- 

My  cousin  germain. 

My  cousin-brother. 

Cousin-brother, 

Cousin. 

Son  of  pat.nnole.     ' 

Cousin. 


My  brother  through  paternal  nncle. 

Uncle's  son  my.  l"  Unnlc'a  B 

Brother  through  paternal  uncle. 

My  double  birth  brother. 

Son  of  wueie  my. 

Son  of  paternal  uncle  my. 
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;ibn  a 


mi... 


Calta  d'a,muweB 

Horus  yakeporee  ToretiD  gena 

Ban  mic  drihar  mahar 

Bean  m£U!  br&thar  m'athair 

Ben  mao  braar  my  ayr 

Fy  cyfnithBr  (pr.  kB/iiotlier) 

Z£iiii  poos^  &moo 

Fatters  hastme 

Sonar  kona  fodiir  Urodnrmins 

Farbrars  soiihustru 

Cousin 

Niohte 

HiohtB 

Oheinis  soliusfran 

Ma  oouatne 

Primapolitioa 

Prima  por  affinidade 

Aquistella  cagina 

Patrui  fllii  uxor 

Anepaiouguue 

Mojft  stryjeosna  bratowa 

Shena  moego  dvolnrodnaja  brata.. 

ADiiijamnnosbienflm  kam-iCl 

Thilmeb  lavah  apclirouu 

Sarkkum  Taiiuo 

71.  Eather'shroftBr'aasugliler'abiiBUiid. 

Z5j  bint  aninii 

Zauj  bint  &mmi 

Khutna  d'amiJwee 

Hoi  Oil  y&kepoia  tooatiiu  aiega . 

lac  inuem  drihar  maliar 

Cle«amhuin  biStiiarni  £ithair 

Sheabey  mueeu  braar  mj  aji 

Fy  nghefndM 

SlioliSri  d&kht&ri  Hmoo 

Farbroileradatters  mand 
Doltiir  madr  fo-lurbiodur  miiis 
taibiora  dotturs  man 

Cott-in 

Ooms  do  War  min 

Vcddar 

Vetter 

ObcimB  tochtet  mann 

Mon  cousin 

Fnmo  politico 

Primo  por  affinidade 

Aquietata  ongino 

Pfltrui  liliEe  "ir 

Moj  Rlrjjeczny  SKwaeier 

Mnah  moegoaroiarod  naiasestra,. 

Amfijimiiil  kflaflnumk  o]S,su 

K«eBj,  apah  man 

Mmu  esa  TennS  tutar  mors 

S.-ikkiiiii  miea 


Wife  of  son  of  paternal  unole  my. 


Daugbter- in-law  of  patern.  uncle  mj. 
Fatlier'a  brotber's  son's  -wife. 
Wife  of  the  son  of  my  father's  bro. 
Wife  of  the  son  of  tlie  bro.  of  my  fa. 


Wife  of  son  of  paternal  nnple. 


Uncle's  aon'a  wife. 

My  eousin. 

My  cousin  (by  coartesy). 

Cousin  by  affinity. 

Acquired  onnsin. 

Wife  of  son  of  patemal  nr 

Wife  of  oousin. 


My  sister-in-law  thro 


Wife  of  my  doable  birth  brotlier. 
Wife  of  the  fan  of  my  uncle, 
Danghtar-in-law  son  of  pater,  tincl 


My  father's  brother 
Wife  of  myoonsln. 


Bmt  immi 

B&th  dodhi 

BratiiJ  iniilwee 

Horus  yakepora  tooBter 

Ineean  dribar  mahar 

Nighean  brathai  m  atbair 

luneen  braar  my  ayr 

F3  oyfnither 

DQkbtari  amoo 

Pitroyaputri 

rirbiodersd alter  '' 6od«k«ndebam 

Diittir  fodurbiodur  mini 

laibiors  dotter,   ''  Sysaling 

Couein.   Paternal  uncia's  danght. 

Ooms  doohter.     t  ^([5],^ 

Niohte,     '  Ooma  dochter 

Nichte 

Base.     ''  Gersoliwistarkind 

Obeima  tooliter.     ''  Base 

Ma  oousine  germaine 

Prima  bermaiia 

Potmifilia.   ^  Soror patruelia 

Anepsia.      ^  KasS? 

Prote  exadalphe 

Mnj'a  stryjaczna  siostra 

Bratoveliatka  mi 

[tera 
Otthioha  aestrB.   *  Chichev  dusli- 

Majadvoiurodnajasostra 

Amiiiamankijsii 

Kaesaiipehmun 

Minn  eEii  Tenna  tutilr- 

Sarllkuni  orpanaui 

Ihn  ibii  ammi 

Ibn  ibn  Umini 

I>(g,wlga  d'&milwee 

Ht>ru3  yakepora  voretein  voretio... 

Mao  rale  ddhar  roaliar 

Egka  briithar  m'&tbair 

Mac  mac  branr  my  ayr 

Mab  fy  ngbafnder 

MvadSiamoo 

Farbroders  bamebara 

Sonar  sour  fodurbrodur  mins 

Farbiors  aonson 

Paternal  uncle's  grandson 

Ooma  klcinzoon.     i|  Ncef 

Ooms  groot  zoon.     ^  Kozyn 

Vs-ddijrs  aoolm 

Vetters  solin 

Obeima  ankel 

Mon  cousin  soos-germai a 

Sobrino 

Primo  distante 

Seoondo  oi^ino! 

Patrui  uapoa 

Anepaiaiiea? 

TiiEiou  eggonoB 

Moj  stryjeczny  bratanek 

Otohioba  bratanetz 

Mui  dToinroduyi  plemlanuik 

Ainjl,jani^a  oglilS 

TQrneb  apeh  man 

Minu  esa  venna  poeg 

Sorkkuni  polka 


Dauf,litei  of  paternal  nnolc  my. 

riaugliter  of  nnele  my. 
Daughter  of  paternal  uncle  ray. 
Father  a  brother'a  danghtiT. 
Iianghterof  my  father's  brother. 
Daughterof  the  brother  of  my  father. 

Myc( 


Uutle'a  danphtur.  ''  Niecp. 
Niei-e.  ''  Ujicte's  daugliter. 
r-ousin. 


My  aister  through  paternal  unok 
Uncle's  daugbter  my. 

Slater  tliroagk  pat.  nncle.     '^  Uni 
My  double  birth  sister. 
Daughter  of  uncle  my. 
Daughter  of  paternal  uncle  my. 

My  father's  brother's  daugbter. 


Husband  of  dauglit.  of  pat.  unolo  my. 


Son-in-law  of  paternal  unole  ray. 
Father's  brother'a  daught.  husband. 
Hush,  of  dauglit.  of  bio.  of  my  hiisb. 


Huab.  of  danght.  of  patemal  uncle. 

Uncle's  daughEer's  husband. 
Daughter's  busb.  of  fath.  bro.  my. 
Father's  brother's  daughter's  hiisb. 

Uncle's  daughter's  huab  and, 

Couain. 

Cousin. 

Unole'a  daughter's  husband. 

My  constn. 

My  oousin  by  oourteay. 

Cousin  by  affinity. 

Acquired  cousin. 

Husband  of  Sou  of  patemal  unole. 

Husband  of  couain. 


My  broth. -in-law  through  pat.  unole. 


My  double-birth  sister's  husband. 
Uncle's  mj  daughter's  husband. 
Son-in-law  of  paternal  uncle  my. 


Son  of  son  of  paternal  unole  my. 


Gfrandson  of  paternal  unole  my. 

Father's  brotber's  aoii's  son. 

Son  of  the  s.  of  the  broth,  of  my  fath. 

Grandchild  of  brotlier  of  my  fathei 

Sou  of  son  of  brother  of  my  father. 

Son  of  my  cou.sin. 

Grandchild  of  paternal  uncle. 

Uncle's  grandchild. 

Son's  son  of  father's  brother  my. 

Father's  brother's  son's  son. 

Uncle's  grandson  (father's  side). 
Uncle's  granson.     "  Heplicw. 
Uncle's  grandson.     ''  Cousiu. 
Cousin's  son. 

Uncle's  grandson. 

My  .ou.ln'.  son. 

My  nephew. 

Distant  cousin. 

Second  cousin. 

Grandson  of  paternal  uncle. 

Cousin's  son. 

Uncle's  grandson. 

My  nephew  througii  paternal  unole.  ' 


Prom  patemal  uncle  nephew 
My  double  birth  nephew. 
Son  of  uncle  my. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  unci 
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Bint  ibn  aromi 

Nawigta  d  ^mlliree 

Horns  >Ilkapoia  too  tnn  toostia 

lueean  m<c  dnh^r  mnhar 

a  biathar  m'atliir 
luneen  mac  braar  m;  ayi 
Meroh  fv  nghefnder 
Navldai  &mao 

Farbroders  barnebam 

Sonar  doltii  fodurbiodur  mins 

Farbiora  dottor  dottm 

Pafemal  uncle's  granddaughtHr 
Oorai  klein  dochter      ''  Nicht 

la  gcoote  dothter      ^  Hiohte 
Vedders  dochter 
Vettera  totiitei 

ims  eukelm 
Ma  consine  sous  ; 
Sobnmt 
Pnma  distante 
Seconds  ougina  f 
Patrui  neplis 
Auepniada! 
Tbiou  eggone 

Moja  atrjjeozna  sioBtrzenca 


Granddaughter  of  pat.  uncle  tay. 
Father's  brother's  dau.  dau. 
D.  of  thesonoftliebro.  ofmyi^an'.. 
Grandchild  of  brother  of  my  father. 
Daagbter  of  aonof  bro.  of  ray  father. 
Daughter  of  my  cousin. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  nncle. 

Uncle's  grandchild. 

Son's  daughter  of  fatlier's  bro.  my. 

Father's  brother's  daughter's  daugliC. 


Consin'a  daughter. 

Uncle's  grand  dau  gilt  er. 
My  cousin's  daughter. 
My  niece. 
Distant  conslu. 

Granddaughter  of  paternal  uncle. 
Cousin's  daughter. 
Uncle's  granddaughter. 

My  niece  through  paternal  uiiule. 


From  paternal  uncle  niece. 
My  double  birth  nieo«. 
Daughter  of  uncle  my. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  uncle  ray. 


Natija  d'amfiwee 

HornayiikeporeeToretein  V  voretin 
Mao  mlo  mic  dnhar  mahar 
lar  ogha  bi^tbar  m  fitiiair 
Mao  mac  mac  brlai  lay  ayr 
Wyr  fy  ngnefnder 
Hatijaiamoo.. 

Farbroders  bamebami  barn 
Sonar  sonar  soorfoduibroiurmms 
Farbrors  sousous  son 

Paternal  nnole's  great  grandson 
Ooms  achtef  klein  zoon     ■■  Neef 
Gyzyn.     ^  Oomes  gioot  grootzoon 
Vedders  kinda  kind 
Vatters  enkel. 
Oheims  grossenke! 
Petit-fils  de  raouoousm 

Sobrino 

Przmo  distante 
Terzo  caginof 
Patrni  ptouepoa 
Anepsiou  eggonos  ? 
Tliiuu  proeggonos 

Moj  stryjeciny  wnuk 


L&'reh  tBrneh  Lpsh  n 


n  of  pat.  uncle  iiiy. 


(Treat  grandson  of  pat.  uncle  my. 
lather's  brother's  son's  son's  son. 
&on  of  son  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  fa. 
Great  grandchild  of  bro.  of  my  fa. 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  fa. 
Grandson  of  my  cousin. 
GrandcbUd  of  paternal  uncle. 

Uncle's  great  grandchild. 

Son  a  son's  son  of  father's  bro.  my. 

lather's  brother's  sou's  sou's  son. 

U  great  grandson  (father's  side). 

Uncle's  great  grandson.     ''  Nephew. 

Cottsm.     ii  Uncle's  great  grandson. 

Cousin's  child's  child. 

Cousin's  grandson. 

Uncle's  great  grandson. 

Grandson  of  my  cousin. 

My  nephew. 

Distant  cousin. 

Third  cousin. 

Great  grandson  of  paternal  uniile. 

Uncle  S  great  grandson 

My  grandson  through  paternal  nncla. 


I  rom  paternal  uncle  gi'andson 


Son  ol  grandchild  of  pat.  uncle  my. 


■Bndllaoglilei- 


Bint  bint  bint  ammi 

Bint  bh)t  bint  iiami 

Natijta  d'imiiwee 

Horns  yakepora  t.  t.  tooatra 

Ineean  mic  mio  drihar  mahar 

lar  ogha  brSthar  m'^thair 

Inneen  raao  raao  braar  my  ayra... 

Wyres  fy  nghefnder 

NiLtijai  &moo 

Farbroders  bamebarns  barn,  [mins 
Dottnr  dottni-  dottir  fodnrbroder 
Fajrbrors  dotters  dotter  dotter 

P.  uncle's  gt.  granddanghter 

Oom  aohter  klein  docht.  b  Nioht 
Nichte.    '>  Ooms  groote  g.  docbter 

Vedders  kinds  kind 

Vetters  enkeliu 

Oheims  grossenkelin 

Pelite-lille  de  ma  cousins 

Sohrina 

Prima  distante .'. 

Terza  caginaf 

Patrui  proneptis 

Anepaion  eggone  f 

Tbeiou  proeggone 

Moja  stryjeczna  wnuozka 

Otobicha  vnoolca 

Moja  dvoiurodnaja   vnntoliatn.ija 

[plemiannitza 

KeezH  tGmeh  Spell  mun 

MIn  csB:  venna  popi;  poeg  tutar 

Sevldtuiii  pojan  tyiar 


D.  of  d.  of  d.  of  paternal  unci. 


G't  granddangbt.  of  pat.  uncle  my. 
Father's  brother's  d.  d.  daughter. 
D.  of  the  son  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  fa. 
Great  grandchild  of  bro.      "    "      " 


Uncle's  great  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d.  d.  of  f.  b.  my. 
Father's  brother's  daughter's  dan. 

Uncle's  gt.  granddau.  (fa. 'a  side). 

Uncle's  great  gran ddaugbl.     ''  Niece 

Cousin,     ii  Uncle's  great  graaddan, 

Oraain's  child's  child. 

Cousin's  granddaughter. 

Uncle's  great  granddanghter. 

Granddaughter  of  my  cousin. 

My  niece. 

Distant  cousin. 

Third  cousin. 

Great  gi'anddaugbter  of  pat.  uncle. 

Cousin's  granddaughter. 

Uncle's  great  granddaughter. 

My  granddaughter  through  p.  u. 


From  paternal  uncle  granddaughti 


Dan.  of  grandchild  of  pat.  \ 


Ammeti 

Ammati 

Dcdhathf.     iiAkhoth  abhi. 

Umtee 

Horns  kover^ 

Driffur  mahar 

Phinthar  m'fithair 

Shnyrmyayr 

Fy  modryb 

Ami 

Pitrshvasar 

Faster 

Fodurayster  min 

Faster 

Fathe , 

Paternal  aunt 

Hoeje.     ^  Tante 

Moe] 

Mohn.     l>  Tante 

Muhme.     !■  Tante 

Muiime.     ''  Tante 

Ma  tante 

Tia 

Tia.     ""Tia  carnal 

Tia 

Patradel'p'he.     i"'  Tlieia.     "  Hanne  ? 
Theia 

Moja  eiotka 

Matetka 

Lyelyanii 

Lelyami 

Moja  tjotka 

naui-m 

Minn  esg:addo 


Aunt  my.     ''  Sister 
Patfnial  aunt  my. 
Father's  sister. 
Sister  of  my  father 


Paternal  aunt. 
Father's  sister. 
Annt  (father's  aide). 
Father's  sister  my. 
Father's  sister.     Aunt- 
Aunt  (father's  side). 
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Aratammeti , 

Zauj  ammSti 

GorS  d'umtee 

Horns  otocha  arega 

?&r  driffnr  muhar., 

Fear  phiatli!iTm'athE.ir— . 
Sheshey  shnyr  my  ajc... 

Fy  ewyrth 

SUoMri  ami, — .. 

Easter's  husbond 

Madr  fodurayatiir  mina..., 
Faaters  man 

Moejes  man.     ^  Oom 

Otm.     '>OHkel 

Oheim.     ^  Onkel 

Gatte  ineiner  muUiae 

Mon  oncle 

Tio  politico 

Tio.     I*  Tio  por  affinidada. 
Aquistata  tio 

Patradelphe  aiier 

Mano  teteiQs 

Moj  Btryj , 

Mfl]  atryo 

Hoi  djadja. 

KniahtS-m 

MSreh.  ammeh  lunn 

Minn  esS  odde  meee 


Hugband  of  paternal  aunt  i 


Father's  sister's  husband. 
Husband  of  father's  bisler  i 
Father's  sister's  husbaud. 


Uncle. 

Aunt'a  huBbaud 

Uncle. 

Uncle. 

Undo, 

Husband  of  my 
My  unole. 
My  uncle  (by  ooi 
Uncle.    "  Uncle 
Aoqaired  uncle. 
Hnsband  of  pate 

artesy). 
by  aHinily. 

rnal  aunt. 

My  father's  fiiste 
My  uncle. 

f'B  hnsband 

Brother-in-law  my. 

Husband  of  paternal  uncle  mj. 


Ibn  immeti 
Ibu  ai 


rendidhathi 

Bruna  d  umt«e 

Horns  croclia  voretin 

Mac  dnffer  mihar 

Mao  phiuthar  m  ILthair 

Mao  shuyr  my  ayr 

ty  Dghefuder 

P003&F1  amU 

1  itiahvasriya 

Fitter    ^  Sndakeudebarn 

bvstar  sonr  fodur  mins 

I  aster  s  aon      "  Byskoubam 

C*wor  f) 

(.onsin      ''Paternal  aunt  aeon 

Moejes  zoon      ^  Neef 

Kozyn      ^  Moejea  zoon 

Redder 

Vetler      ii  GeBchwloteriind 

Muhmesobu      ii  Vetter 

Primo  hermano 

Am itae  films      ^  Amltmus 
Anepsins      ''  Kflsia  t 
Pn  les  eiadelpho 

Moj  cioteczny  brat 

Bratovohe  ml 

Lellnsiumi 

Moi  dvoiui'oduyi  brat 

Uaiamoghlti 

Liiveh  iimmeh  mnu 

Minu  6S&  odde  poeg 

Serkkuur.     •>  Ocpanani 


Son  of  paternal  aunt  my, 

Son  of  annt-my. 

•^on  of  paternal  aunt  my. 

Fathet'a  aiKfer'a  fion. 

■Joa  of  aister  of  my  father. 


My  cousin. 

Son  of  paternal  aunt. 

Father's  sister's  sou. 

Couain. 

bister's  son  of  father  my. 

Father's  sister's  sou.     Cousin. 

First  cousin. 

hunt's  son.     "  Nephew. 

Cousin.     ''  Aant's  son. 

Consiu. 

Annt's  son.     ^  Couain. 
My  cousin. 
My  conafii'a  brother. 
Conain'a  brother. 

Son  of  paternal  aunt.     ^  Cousin 


My  brother  through  pateru 

Aunt's  sou  my. 
Paternal  aunt'a  son  my. 
My  double  birth  brother. 
Sou  of  paternal  aunt. 
Son  of  paternal  aunt  my. 


AmrSit  ibn  ammeti 

Zaojat  ibu  Eiram^ti 

KalVS,  d'amtea 

Horua  croeha  voretin  geua 

Ban  mio  driffiir  mahar 

Bean  mile  phlnthar  m'&thalr 

Ben  man  ahuyr  my  ayr 

Fy  nghefnither ...., 

ZfLni  pooaStri  &aii. 

Sodsbendebams  Imstrue 

Kona  systnr  sonar  fodur  mina 

Pasters  sonhnstru 

Cousin 

NJchte 

Niohte 

Muhme  sohnsfran 

Maconsine 

Prima  politica 

Prima  por  affinidade 

Aquislella  cnglna 

Amitae  lilii  nsor 

Anepaioa  guuS 

Moja  ciotec^na  brat^iwa 

Bhena  moo^a  dvoiuroduaja  brat  a. 

HaliLm  ogliiuiiia  kai-flsil 

Bookeh  ^mmehmnn 

Minn  esa  odde  poeg  naine 


Wife  of  son  of  paterua!  ancle 


Danghter-in-law  of  paternal  annt  na 

Father'a  sister's  son's  wife. 

Wife  of  son  of  sister  of  my  father 


Wife  of  son  of  patenial  aunt. 

Cousin's  wife. 

Wife  of  aiater's  son  of  father  wy. 

Father's  sister's  ecu's  wife. 

Conain. 

Aunfs  sou's  wife. 

Kiece. 


My  couain. 

My  consiu  by  coiuteRy. 

Couain  by  affinity. 

Wife  of  son  of  jiaternal  a 
Wife  of  cousin. 


Wife  of  Taj  doable  birth  brother 
Wife  of  aon  of  aunt  my. 
Danghter-iu-law  of  pat.  aunt  mj 


Bint  amm 
Bint  amma 
Bath  dodh    hi 
Brilia  d'am  ee 
Horns  orooha  toos    a 
Ineeanmod   ff     m     a 
Nlghean  p    n     a   n  a  ha 
Inneen  shu      my  ay 

Fy  nghefnither 

Dfikhtari  S,m& 

Pitrahvasrlyft 

Sodskendebaru 

Syslur  dottit  fodur  mins 

Faatera  dotter.    *  Syskonbam 

Cousin,    ii  Paternal  aunt's  danght. 

Moejes  doohter.      •>  Nicht 

Nibble.     ''  Moejea  doehter 

Nichte 

Base.     ^  MQbmehen 

Muhme  toohtor.     '  Base 

Ma  consine 

Prima  hermana 

Cugina 

Amitae  Slla.     ''  Amitina 

Anopsia.     "  Kaae  ? 

PrBtE  exadelpliS 

Mojfl  ciotecina  slostra 

BratoTchetka  mi 

Leiina  dnsbtera 

Moja  dfoiurodnaja  sestra 

Halam  ktisli 

Keeza  ammeh  muu 

Minn  nsaodile  tutar 

Seikkuui.      "Orpadani  


My  cousin. 

Daughter  of  paternal  aunt. 

Father's  sister's  daughter. 

Sister's  daughter  of  father  my. 
Father's  sister's  daughter.    "  Ci 

First  cousin. 

Aunt'a  daughter.     >■  Ni™a. 

Niece.      ''  Aunt's  daughter. 

Cousin. 

Conaiu  (father's  aide). 

Aunt'a  daughter.     K  Couain. 

My  consin. 

My  oonsln-siater. 

Cousin. 

DanRhter  of  paternal  annt.  '' C< 


Aunt's  daughter  my. 
Paternal  aunt'a  daui(hter. 
My  donble  birth  sister. 
Daughter  of  paternal  anv 


My  father'a  sister's  daushtpr. 
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Khutna  d'nmtflB 

liorus  oiocha  toostra  arega 

Far  ineeui  mo  driffer  m9.har 

Cleeauibiuu  phiutliar  ni'Mhair... 

Slieshey  inneen  fihuyr  my  aye 

Fy  Nghefiidet 

Slioh^ri  dukhtari  £,ai& 


Sijdskendebarns  hnslioiid.... 
Madr  Hystnrdottur  lodnr  mi 
FsEtacs  dotters  man 


Cousin ... 

Moejes  dochlers  u 

Veddur 


UuIimettKhteriuaiiii... 


Primo  politico... 
Prtiso  par  affinidade... 

Aqiiietata  ougino 

AmiUa  ftliau  T>r 

Anepslaa  aner 


Mosh  raoego  dvoiarodnaja  i 
H^iim  kQsantiiu  ki^astl.... 
Zavil  ammeti.  muu 


Husband  of  danglit.  of  pat.  a 


Son-in-law  of  paternal  aunt  my. 
Fathur's  sister's  danghter's  liusbaud. 
Husband  of  d.  of  sister  of  my  father. 


Husband  of  daughter  of  pat.  aunt. 

Cousin '3  husband. 

Husl).  of  BiatBt's  dmiglit.  of  fath.  my. 

Father's  sister's  daughter's  husband. 


Cousin. 

Aunt's  daughter's  husband. 

My  cousin. 

My  cousin  by  courtesy. 

Cousin  by  affinity. 

Acquired  cousin. 

Husband  of  danght.  of  pat.  aunt. 

Husband  cf  cousin. 


My  brother- in-law  through  p 


Husband  of  ray  double  birth  sister 
Aunt's  my  daughter's  husband. 
Son-in-law  of  paternal  aunt  uiy. 


Ifflwigae  d  umtee 
Horns  crooba  voretein  voretii 
Mao  mio  driffBr  uiahar 
Egha  phinthar  m  ^thair 
Mac  mac  £hnyr  my  ajr 
Mab  fy  nghefniler 
N£lcadai  \aA 

Fasters  bamebim 

Sonar  sonr  lodui'svstnr  minn 

Fasters  sonson 

Paternal  aunt  s  grandion 

Moejes  klem  zoon      ^  Neef 

KOzyn      ^  MoejBB  gront  zoon 

Veddars  Soohn     ''  Miohlea  S< 

Vetters  Sohn 

Muhme  enkel 

Mou  cousin  sous  gaimain 

Sobrino 

Pi-lmo  distante 

Seooudo  engine 

Amitae  nepos 


Moj  oioteosny  bratanek 

Lelina  vnook 

Moi  dvomiolnvi  pleuiiannik 

ni-.mmoj,hln 

TSrneh.  ammeb  mun 

Minu  esH,  odde  poeg  poeg 

SerUkuni  poika 

84.  Father's  slsler'e  graat  grandson. 

Ibn  ibn  ibn  ammeti 

Ibn  ibn  ibn  itrnm^i 

Natija  d'umtee 

Horns  crocliayoretein  v.  vorelin,, 

Mac  mio  mio  driffer  mahar. 

lar  ogha  phiuthar  m'athair 

Mao  mac  mao  ahuyr  my  ayr 

Mab  wyr  fy  ngliefndei" 

Mtijai  &mi, 

Fasfers  bamebarns  barn [nar 

Fasl^rs  sonson  sou 

Paternal  aunt's  great  grandson. ... 
Moejea  achter  klain  zoon.  •>  Neef 
Kozyn.     ^  Moejus  gi'ool  groot  zoon 

Vedders  kinds  kind 

Vetters  enkel 

Muhme  grossenkel 

Petif-fils  de  men  cousin 

Sobrino 

Pri mo  distant e 

Teszo  engine 

Amitae  pronepos 

Anepsion  eggonos  ? 

Thaias  proeggonos 

Moj  oioteoany  wnuk 

Lelin  prevnook [miannifc 

Moi  dvoiurodnyi  vnutobatnyi  ple- 

L^veh  tSmoh  ^mmeh  mun 

Minu  ea^  odde  poeR  poeg  poeg 

SerkkunT  polaii  pollca 


Grandson  of  paternal  aunt  my. 
Sou  of  son  of  brotiiHr  of  my  father. 


Father's  sister's  son's  sun. 

Aunt's  grandson  (father's  side). 

Aunt's  grandson,     i'  Nephew. 

Cousin.     ^  Aunt's  grandson. 

Cousin's  sou.     ''  Cousin's  son  (f.) 

Cousin's  sou. 

Aunt's  grandson. 

My  oonsin's  son. 

My  nephew. 

Distant  cousin. 

Second  cousin. 

Grandson  of  paternal  aunt. 

Auut'd  grandson. 

My  nephew  through  paternal  aunt. 


Paternal  aunt's  grandsor 
My  double  birth  nephew. 
Son  of  paternal  aunt  niy. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  a 


Mwigtee  d'nmtea 

Horns  crooha  Toretin  toostra... 

Ineean  mic  driffer  mahar 

Ogha  phinthar  m'&thair 

Inneen  mao  slinyrmy  ayr 

Merch  fy  nghefuither 

M^vMal  i.m& 


Pasters  bamebarn 

Dottur  dottir  fodursyster  minnar.. 
Fasters  dotter  dotter 


Paternal  aunt's  granddaughter... 
Moejes  klein  docbter.  ^  Nicht... 
Niuhte.  ''  Moejes  groote  dochler. 
Vedders  doehter.   ''  Miohter  dooli 

Vetters  tochter 

Muhme  enkelin 

Ma  oonsine  sous-germaine 

Sobriua 

Prima  distant e 

Seconda  cngina 

Amitae  neptis 

AnepsiadS 

Theias  eggoue 


synowiec... 


Lelina  Tnooka 

Moja  dvoiarodnaja  plemiannitza.. 

Haiara  kOsB 

TOrneh  ilmmeh  muu 


Daught.  of  son  of  patein 


Granddaughter  of  paternal  annt  my. 
Father's  sister's  son's  daughter. 
Daughter  of  son  of  sister  my  father. 
Grandchild  of  son  of  sister  of  mj  fa. 
daughter  of  son  of  sister  of  my  father. 
Daughter  of  mj  cousin. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  aunt. 

Father's  sister's  grandchild. 
Daughter's  danght.  of  fa.  sister  my. 
Father's  sister's  daughter's  daught. 

Aunt's  granddaughter  (father's  side). 
Aunt's  granddaugbter.     ''  Niece. 
Niece.     ^  Aunt's  granddaughter. 
Cousin's  daughter. 

Annt's  granddaughter. 

My  cousin's  daughter. 

My  niece. 

Distant  consin. 

Second  cousin. 

Granddaughter  of  paternal  aunt. 

Cousin's  daughter. 

Aunt's  granddaugbt^ir. 

My  niece  through  paternal  aunt. 


Paternal  annt's  grandaaughtor. 
My  double  birth  niece. 
Daughter  of  paternal  annt  my. 
Grandchild  of  paternal  aunt  iny. 


Gi'eat  grandson  of  paternal  aunt  mj 
Father's  siatei^'s  sou's  son's  son. 
Son's  son's  son's  sister  of  my  father 
Great  grandchild  sister  of  my  father. 
Daught.  of  son  ot  son  of  son  of  atj  fa. 
Grandson  of  my  cousin. 
Great  grandchild  of  paternal  aunt. 

Father's  sister's  great  grandchild. 

Father's  sister's  son's  sou's  son. 

Aunt's  great  grandson  (fath.  side). 


Aunt's  great  grandson. 

Grandson  ot  my  cousin. 

My  nephew. 

Distant  cousin. 

rhiM  cousin. 

Great  grandson  of  paternal  uncle. 

Cousin's  grandson. 

Aunt's  great  grandson. 

Hy  grandson  through  paternal  aunt. 

Paternal  nude's  great  grandson. 

Son  of  grandchild  of  pat.  aunt  my. 
My  father's  sister's  son's  son's  son. 
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Natijta  d  umtee 
Horns  ciooha  t  t  tooatra 
Ineean  mic  mio  driffei  mahar 
lac  ogha  plimthar  u  &tliair 

ieii  mao  raao  mai,  slinyr  mj  ayr 

■as  fy  nghefnithec 
MatijSi  ami 


'S  dotturs  doUet: 


Paternal  anut  s  gt   gr^iidiiunhter 

Moejes  aohter  kleiu  dooh    ''  Kicit 

Niohte.    ''  Moejea  groota  g  dOLht 

Vedders  kinds  kind 

Vettecs  enkehun 

Muhme  grosseakeliu 

Petite-aUa  de  mon  cousin 

Sobrina 

Friia!t  diaUute 

Terza  eugina 

Amitae  proueptls 

AnepsiOtt  eg£,onB ' 

Tlieias  proggone 


Daughi.  of  d.  of  d.  of  paternal  aunt. 

Great  granddaught.  of  pat.  aant  mj. 
Father  s  sister's  daughter's  dau.  daa. 
Son  of  son  of  son  of  sister  of  my  fa. 
at  grandchild  of  sister  of  jny  father, 
Daugiit  of  eoaof  s. of sisterof  myfa. 
Giauddaughtpr  of  my  couain. 
Gieat  grandcliild  of  paternal  aaut. 

Fathfr  s  Bister's  great  grandchild. 

r   Daughter  a  d.  d.  of  fath.  Bister  my. 

lathers  sister's  dau.  dau.  dan. 

Aunt  a  gt  granddanght.  (fath.  side). 
Aunt  B  gt  granddanglit.     <•  Rieee. 
Craain      *  Annt's  gt.  granddanght. 
Couom's  child 'a  child. 
Cousin  s  granddaughter. 
Aant  8  great  granddaughter. 
Grinddnughter  of  my  cousin. 


Moja  oiotet 


1  wuuczka 


Myn 

Distant  cousin. 

Ihiid  cousin. 

bt   graadttanghter  of  paternal  av 

Cousm  B  RFfloddaughter. 

Aunt  s  great  granddaughter. 

My  gianddaughter  through  pat.  8 


Lelina  prevnooka 
Moja   dyoiniodnija  vnutchatuaja 
[plemiaiiuit7i 
Keeza  tBmeh  Smmeh  mun 


I   of  grandchild  of  pat.  aunt  my. 


KhMi 

Khaii 

°  Khi  imml 

Kh^lUme 

Morus  yakepira 

Drihar  nio  vahar 

Br&lhair  mo  m'hathair 

Braar  my  moir 

Fy  ewyrth 

Hftloo 

Mfttnla.     1  Matrbhratar 

Morbroder 

Modurbrodir  miun 

Morbroder.     ^  Morbror 

Maternal  uncle 

Ohm.    "  Ouke! 

Oheim.     "  Onkel.     "Ohm 

Oheim.     *  Onkel 

Mon  oncle 

Tio  materno 

Tio.     "Tio  carnal 

Tio 

AtuuucIuS 

Metros,   ii  Metradelphos.    "  Tlii 
TbeloB, .  l^  Patrokosignetos  nam 

Mano  atcyn^s 

Mo]  wnj 

Milj  ujec 

Vnykami 

Oofka  mi 

Moi  djadja 

Da,yi-m 

Kh&lehmuu 

Kagy  batyam 

Minu  etnS.  Tonna 

EnOnI 


Unele. 

Uncle  (mother's  side.) 

Unole. 


My  uncle  maternal. 
Dnole.     ''  Blood  ancle. 

Maternal  uncle,     "i  tJiiole. 

Maternal  uncle. 

Uucle. 

My  xnothor's  brother. 

My  unole. 


Uncle  my. 


Maternal  uncle 


Amritkhyi 

Zaujat  khU 

EshSth  ■  kht  Imml 

Bakhta  d'kh^lilmee 

MoiTis  yakepora  gena 

Ban  drihac  mo  vahar 

Bean  brathir  mo  m'h&thar 

Ben  braar  my  molr. 

Py  modryb 

Zs,ai  hilloo 

Morbroders  hustrue 

Kona  modurbrodur  mins.... 
Morbrors  httstra 

MiihQ.    ''Xante 

Mnhme.     ''Tante 

Meins  oheims  gattin 

Ma  tante 

Tia  politica 

Tia.     "  Tiaporaffinida.ie.... 

Aquistella  tia 

Avuncuii  user 

Metradelphou  gunS.. 

Mano  awynSng 

Moja  wujenka 

Ma  tetka ■ 

Vuyaa  mi 

Ooina  mi 

Moja  tjotka 

Khal  zhdneh  mun 


Wife  of  maternal  unole  lay. 

Wife  of  brother  of  mother  my. 
Wife  of  maternal  nnoie  my. 
Mother's  brother's  wife. 
Wife  of  brother  of  my  mother. 


Uncle's  wife. 

Wife  of  mother's  brother  my. 

Mother's  tirothet'e  wife. 


My  uncle's  wife. 
My  aunt. 

My  aunt  by  courtes 
Aunt.      "  Aunt  by  a 
Acquired  aunt. 
Wife  of  maternal  u 


My  aunt. 

My  nuolo's  wife. 

Wife  of  jeateraal 


Ibnkhaii 

Ihnkhali 

Briiua  d'kh&lilmee 

Moms  yakepora  Toretin 

Mao  driharmo  vahar 

Mao  hrathair  mo  m'hathair 

Mao  braar  iny  moir 

Fy  nghefndor 

Popsarihaioo 

Matntaputra 

Fatter.     <>  Siidskendebaru 

Sonc  modurbrodor  mins.... 

Morbtors  sou.     ''  SyskonbaiD... 

Cousin.     <<  Maternal  uncle's  soi 

Ooms  noon.     <>  Keef. 

Kozyn.     ''  Ooms  aoou 

Vedder 

Vetter.    *  Gesohwisterkind 

Oheimssohn.     "  Vetter 

Prime  irmao 

Cugiuo 

Avaneuli  Alius.     <•  Consobrinna. 

Anepsios.    '>  Kasis  I 

PrDtos  esadelphos 

Moj  wnjeoziiy  brat 

Bratovche  mim 

Moi  dvoiurodnyi  brat 

Dayiin  oghia 

Lavehkh^leh 

Mimu  ema  venna  poeg 

Serkuni.    i>  Oi-pniiam 


Sou  of  maternal  ancle  my. 

Son  of  maternal  nncle  my. 

Mother's  ijrother's  son. 

Son  of  brother  of  my  mothei 


My  eonsin. 

Son  of  maternal  ancle. 

Maternal  uncle's  son. 


First  oonsin. 

Uncle's  son.     'i  Nephew. 

Cousin.     "I  Uncle's  son. 

Cousin. 

Uncle's  son.    ''  Cousin. 
My  cousin. 
Cousin -brother. 


My  brother  throngh  m 
Uncle's  son  my. 


My  mother's  brother's 
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Amrat  ibu  lihaii 

Zaujat  ibu  kMli 

Calta  d'kbiliriwe 

Morus  y£.kapora  Toretiu  geua 

Ban  m[c  driharmo  vahar 

Bi-an  mio  br£lt!iar  mo  m'h£itltair... 

Bbh  mao  braar  iny  moir 

Fy  Kghefuitb-T 

2km  poos^i  hfkloo 

Fritter's  hustrne 

Sonar  kona  raodurbiirodnc  mins... 
Morbroi's  aous  hastru 

Cousin 

MichtH 

Niolite 

OhHims  schwiegertootiter 

Ma  oousioe 

Friiaa  politioa ■ 

Prima  por  affinitlade 

Aqnintella  cngina 

Avuncnli  filii  axoi 

Anepaiougune 

Mpja  wnjflczua  bmtowa 

Sbena  moeEtadToiiirodiiajabrata.. 

DHyine  oghluniini  kiirtlaa 

Bookeh  khalei 

Serktanl  raimB 


Daughter- ill-]  aw  of  maternal  uncle. 
Mother's  brolher'js  sou's  wife. 
Wife  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  mother. 


Cousin's  wife. 

Son's  wife  ot  mother's  brother  my. 

Mother's  brotlier's  eon's  wifa. 


Cousin. 

Dnole's  sou's  wife. 

KieoB  by  marriage. 

Cousin. 

Unole'3  daughter-in-li 

My  cousin. 

My  cousin  by  cou 

Cousin  by  affinity. 

Acquired 


Brata  d'l:haiawee 

Ineean  drihar  mo  valiar,. 

I^ighean  br&thair  mo  m'^^ithair... 

Inueen  braar  my  moir 

Fy  Nghefnither 

DaithtBri  Laioo 

Matnlapntrl 

Siidskendebam 

Dottir  moliurbrodurmina 

Morbrora  dotter.     ''  SyEkonbau.... 

Coosin.     ^  Mat.  uncle's  daughter. 

Ooms  doolilar.    ''  Nioht 

Niehte.    ii  Ooms  dochter 

Nichte 

Base.     *>  Muhmchen 

Oheiros  toohter.     *>  Base 


:sy. 


Wit. 


of  son  ot  D 
7ifo  of  cousin. 


My  siater-in-law  through 


Wife  of  my  double  birth  brother 
"Wife  of  son  of  ujiolB  my. 
Daughter-in-law  of  mat.  nno.  m; 


Mac( 
Priu 


.  hermana  ... 


Cugina 

Avunouli  Blia.     <•  Consobriua 

Auepsia.     '•  KasS? 

PrOte  exadelpbS 

Moja  wujeczna  siostra 

Bratooohetka  mi 

_  1  dvoiuvodnaja  aesfra 

Uityine  kilsa 

Eee^a  kh^uh  mun 


My  cousin. 

Unaghter  of  maternal  uncle. 

MateruaL  uuoIb's  dangbtt^r. 

Consin. 

Datigliler  of  mother's  brother  my. 
Mother's  brother's  daughter.      (Jons. 

First  consin. 

Uncle's  daughter.     ''  Niece. 

NiecB.    ''  Uncle's  daughter. 


Uncle's  daughter. 


Uncle's  daughter  my. 


t>  Orpanani Cousin  my. 


Dl.  MotUcr'a  brolhec'e  daugblcr'a  hnslani. 

ZSj  hint  khali 

Zauj  bint  kh&li 

Khutua  rfkhfililwee 

Morus  y£,kepora  toostra  arega 

Far  ineeoi  dribar  mo  vahar 

Cleeamhuln  bi^thairmo  mlilLthar 
Sbeshey  inneeu  braar  my  moit-.-. 

Fy  Kghafnder 

SbShEiri  dfikhtari  Mloo 

Sodsltendebams  husbond 

Madr  brodurdottur  modur  mina... 
Morbrors  dotteraman 

Cousin 

Ooms  doehtera  man 

Vadder 

Vattec 

Oheima  schiviegereohn 

Prime  politico 

Primo  por  affinidade 

Aquistata  ougino 

Avuncnli  flliae  vir 

Anopsias  aner 

Moj  wujeczny  szwagier 


Mush  moego  dvoiarodnaja 
Dayim  kOsQnQm  kojasu.. 
Zava  khaleh  uiuu 


Husband  of  danght.  of  m.  uncle  my. 

Son-in-law  of  maternal  uncle  my. 
Mother's  brother's  d.iught.  hnsbiind. 
Husband  of  dau.  of  bro,  of  my  hash. 


Unsband  of  daught.  of  mat.  nncle. 

Cousin's  husband. 

Hnsbaud  of  brother's  d.  of  m.  my. 

Mother's  brother's  daughter's  husb. 

Cousin. 

Unelo's  daughter's  husbaud. 


My  brother-in-law  through  m.  jincle. 


Huaband  of  my  double  birth  sister. 
Husband  of  daughter  of  uncle  my. 
Son-in-law  of  materual  uncle  ray. 


Cousin's  my  husband. 


Ibn  ibnkhaii 

Ibu  ibu  kh&£i 

NSwiga  d'kialftwae 

Moms  ySkepora  voreteiu  voretin... 

Mao  mio  drihar  mo  vahar 

Ogha  brathar  mo  m'hathair 

Mac  mac  braar  my  moir. 

Mab  fy  ughefnder 

N&vadat  Mloo 

Morbrodera  barnebarn 

fionar  son r  modurbrodnr  mins 

Morbrora  sousoa 

Maternal  uncle's  grandson 

Oomfl  klein  soon.     »  Neef 

KoKyn.      '■  Oums  groot  loou 

Veddera  soohn.     <•  Kiohtes  soohn. 

Vettera  sohn 

Oheims  enkel 

Men  oousin  sous-germaln 

Sobrino 

Primo  diatante 

Secoudo  cugino 

Ayunculi  nepos 

AnepaiadSs 

Theiou  eggoiios 

Moj  wujeczny  bratanck 

Moi  dvoiurodnyi  plemiannik 

Dayimoghlu 

TOruth  khaleh  mun 

Minu  etna  vennS  poeg  poeg 

SerkkunI  polka 


Gcandaon  of  maternal  uncle  my. 
Mother's  brother's  son's  sou. 
Son  of  son  of  brother  of  toy  mother. 
Grandoliild  of  brother  of  my  mother 
Bod  of  son  of  brother  of  my  mother. 
Son  of  my  cousin. 
Grandchild  of  maternal  uncle. 

Uncle's  grandson  (mother's  side). 
Son's  soa  of  motlier's  brother  my. 
Mother's  brother's  son's  son, 

Uuole's  grandson  (mother's  side). 
Uncle's  grandson.       ^i  Nephew. 
Cousin.      ''  Uncle's  grandson. 
Cousin's  sou. 

Uncle's  grandson. 
My  cousin's  son. 
My  nephew. 
Distant  conain. 

Grandson  of  materual  uncle. 
Cousin's  son. 
Uncle's  grandson. 

My  nephew  through  mat.  unele. 


My  double  birth  nepliew. 
Son  of  maternal  uncle  m; 
QrandcMId  of  materual  u 
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Bintibukli^ii 

Nfiirigta  d  kh  IQtree 
Morus  yilkepora  toostrm  tooatia 
Ineean  ni  o  dnhar  n  o  vahai 
Ogha  br&thsr  mo  m  hathair 
Inneea  mao  braai  aty  moir 
March  fy  ngl  efuitber 
HavMai  Juloo 

Moibroders  baniebam 

Dottnr  dottir  modnrbiKduf  iniiis.. 
irorg  dotter  dotter 

Maternal  xiiiole'3  granddaughter.. 

Ooma  klela  dochter.     ^  Kicht 

Niobte.  ''  Ooioa  groote  dooliter... 
Veddeta  dochtei',   ''  Miolitea  dooli. 

srs  toohter. 

Oheiros  enkeHn 

ousin  soas-germaine 

Sobriaa 

Prima  distante 

Seconda  cngina 

AvviDDnli  neptis 

Anepsiade 

Theiou  eggocS.. 

Moja  wnjecana  sjnowica ;. 


Mo]a  dvoiuvoduaja  plen 

Dayioe  ku^ii 

TBruek  klialeli  laaa 


Granddanglit.  of  maternal  uncle  my. 
Mother's  brother's  daught.  danght. 
Daiight.  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  motlier. 
Grandchild  of  brother  of  my  motlier. 
Daughter  of  son  of  my  mother. 
Daughter  of  my  conein. 
Grauddaaghter  of  maturnal  ancle. 

Uncle's  grandchild. 

Daughter's  d.  of  raother'a  liro.  my. 

Mother's  brother's  dauglit.  dauglit. 

Uncle's  granddaughter  (m.  s.) 
Unole'a  granddaughtt 
Niece.     ''  Uncle's , 
Cousin's  daughtet 


My  niece. 

Distant  cousin. 

Second  ooueiii. 

Granddaughter  of  maternal  uuole. 

Consin'B  daughter. 

Unole's  granddaughter. 


Myn 


e  through  it 


My  double  b    ih  n  e 


Ibn  ibnibn  khaii.. 
Ibuibnibii  khali.. 

Natija  d'khaltwee. 

Morua  jakepora  voretein  t.  voretin 

Mao  mie  mio  drihar  mo  vahar 

lar  oglia  biithar  mo  m'hathar 

Mac  mac  mac  braar  my  moir 

Wyr  Sy  nghefnder 

Nittijai  Mloo 

Morbroders  bamebama  bai^n 

Sonar  sonar  aour  mod arhrodnimii 

Maternal  unole'a  great  grandson 
Ooms  aotiter  tiein  zoon.  ^  Neaf. 
Kozyn.     •■  Oomsgroot  groot  aooii. 

Veddera  kinds  kind 

Vettevaenkel 

Oheims ._ 

Le  petit-Qls  de 

Sobrino 

Primo  distante 

Terzo  ongino 

ATuncalipronepoa... 
Anepsiou  eggonos  ?.. 
Theiou  proeggonos,.. 

Moj  wojeoznj  irnuk 


Moi  dfoinroduyi  Ycutcliatnyi  p]e 

[niiamiik 

Ureli.  tSi'neh  kh^leh  mun 


lerkknui  poTan  polks. .. 


Gt.  grandson  of  maternal  uncle  my. 
Mother's  brother's  son's  son's  son. 
Son  of  son  of  s.  of  bro.  of  my  motliei'. 
Gt.  grandchild  of  bro.  of  tny  mntlu'r. 
Son  of  son  of  s.  of  bro.  of  my  mother. 
Grandson  of  my  consin. 
Gt.  grandchild  gf  maternal  uncile. 

Onole's  great  grandchild. 

Son's  son's  son  of  niother'a  bro.  nr 

Mother's  brother's  son'a  aon'a  sou. 


Unole's  gt.  grandson  (mother  _  ... 
Uncle's  gt.  grandson      "i  Kepiu'w. 
Cousin.     ''  Uncle's  great  grandson 
Cousin's  child's  child. 
Cousin's  grandEou. 
Unole's  great  grandson. 
The  gi'andaon  of  my  oousjn. 

Distant  cousin. 

Third  cousin. 

Gt  grandson  of  maternal  unirle. 

Cousin's  grandson. 

Uncle'a  great  grandson. 


ide). 


My  grandson  througli  n 


My  double  birth  graiideoi 
Son  of  grandchild  of  mat 


.,  uncle. 


nepbei 
uncle  my. 


■■sbroUier' 


tgrauddaughte 


Bint  bint  bint  kMli 

Bint  bint  bint  khi^li 

Natijta  d'kh^lQwea 

an  mil!  mio  drihar  mo  vahar.. 

lar  oglia  br£Lthar  mo  m'hathar 

Inneen  mac  niaa  braar  my  moir... 

Wyres  fy  nghefnither. 

Natijiil  Mloo 

Morbroders  bamebarna  barn 

Dottnrd.  doltirmodnrbrodurmins 
Morbrovs  dottera  dotter  dotter 

Maternal  nrcle'fl  gt.  granddaught. 
Ooms  achterkleindooliter.  ''Nioht 

ite.     ''  Ooms  groote  g.  dooliter 

Vedders  kinds  kind 

Vetters  enkelinn 

Oheims  grossenkelin 

La  petite-fille  de  mon  cousin 

Bobrina 

Prima  distante 

acugina 

nonii  proneptis 

Anepsiou  eggonS 

LOU  proeggonB 

Moja  wnjeczna  wnnczka 


1  dvoinrodnaja  vnutcbatnaja 
la.  tiirueli  khaieh  mun 


Daught.  d.  of  d.  of  mat.  nncle  my. 


Gt.  granddangnt.  of  mat.  itnole  my. 
Mother's  brother's  dau.  dau.  dau. 
Dan.  of  sou  of  s.  of  bro.  of  my  moth. 
Great  grandchild  of  my  motlier. 
Daugbt.  of  aon  of  son  of  my  mother. 
Granddaughter  of  my  cousin. 
Great  grandchild  of  mat.  uncle. 

Uncle's  great  grandchild. 
Daughlei-'s  d.  d.  of  m.  brother  my. 
Mother's  brother'a  dau.  dan.  dau. 

Uncle's  great  granddaughter  (m.  s.). 

Uncle's  gt.  granddangiiter.     "  Niece. 

Nieoe.     ''  Unole's  gt.  granddaughter. 

Cousin's  child's  child. 

Cousin's  granddaughter. 

Unole's  great  granddaughter. 

The  granddaughter  of  my  cousin. 

My  niece. 

Distant  cousin. 

Third  cousin. 

Great  granddaughter  of  mat.  vnole. 

Cousin's  granddaughter. 

Uncle's  great  grand  dan  ghtsr. 

My  granddangliterthroughm.  uncle. 


Dau.  of  grandchild  of  m.  uncle 
Cousin's  my  dauf^hter's  daiiglitt 


Eh&leti 

KhSiati 

•Khotblmmi 

Ehulteo 

Driffilr  mO  Tahar 

Pliiuthar  mo  m'hathair. 

Shayr  myayr 

Py  raodryb 

Haia 

Mltetahvaear 

Moster. 

Modursystir  min 

Moster , 

Moddrie.     ''  Modrie...... 

Maternal  aaut 

Moeje.     ^  Taute 

Miihn.    i>Tante 

Mubme.    ''  Tante 

Muhme.     "Tante , 

Ma  tante 

Tia  matenia 

Tia.     >>  Tia  carnal , 

Tia 

Matertera 

Metrapdelplie.    ''  Tbeia. 
Theia 

Mojfl  oiotka 

Ma  tetka 

Tetka  mi 

Tellia  ml 

Moja  tjOtka 

DiazS-m 

Khaieh  mun 

Nagynenam 


Sister  of  ray  mother. 


Mother's  sister  my. 
Mother's  sister. 
Maternal  aunt. 
Aunt  (mother's  aide). 


My  ainit 

My  aunt  maternal. 

Aunt      "  Blood  iiuui 


My  mother's  s. 
My  aunt 


Maternal  aunt  my. 
Orand  elder  brntlii-r  i 
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zaj  khaieti 

Zaaj  kli^mti 

Ia!i  » tLoth  Immi 

1  &  khiiltee 
Moras  orochus  arega 
Kar  driflur  mo  vabar 
Fear  phinthar  mo  m  hath  air 
Sheghey  shnyr  my  looir 
Fy  ewjcth 
"■ioli&,n  b&la 

ostpJTS  htisbond 
Madr  moiliir>!ytur  mmuar 
Mosters  man 

Moejes  1 

Ohm      ii  Onkal 
Oheim      1-  Onkel      "  Ohm 
Meiner  mntme  gatte 
Mon  oncle 

0      ''  Tio  por  afflnidflJa 
Aqntstata  tio 
MatertBrie  tu 
Mstradelphe  luer 


Moj  waj 
Hii]  ujeo 
Tatm  mi 
Tetm  ml 
Moi  djadja 
EnishtS-iu 
MBreh  kh^lfh  in 


Mother's  Biater'a  ]insbin([ 
Husband  of  mother  s  sister 
Mother'''  sibter  t,  husband 

Aunt'a  husbancl     *  Uncle 


My  uiii  ■ 
Unde  n 


Husband  of  Eiy  ntiiit. 


Ibn  KliMeli 

Ibn  Khaiati 

la  d'khultos 

IIS  croc  ha  V  oral  in , 

Mao  driffur  mo  vabar , 

M&c  pkiutliar  mo  m'batbair.. 

Mao  shnyr  my  moir 

Fy  Nghefnder , 

Foosilrl  tiElla. 

M^terahTasrlya 

Fatter.  ''  SSdskendebarn.... 
Syatnc  sonr  modur  minnar... 
MoBtera  Bon.  >>  Syskonbam. 
-  or?)  Modrigan  sunn.... 
Coasin.     Maternal  aunt's  bo 

Moejesaoon.    ^  Keef 

Kozyn.     "^  Moejea  zoon 

Vedder 

,er.     I"  Geschwiaterkind. 

.me  Bohn.     i"  Tetter 

10  harmano 

MatorteiiB  fiiius.     ''  Consobr 

Anepsios.     !■  Kasis! 

ProtSs  eiiadelphos 

Mo]  ciotecany  brat 

BratOTcbemi 

Totun  sin.     ''  SestrencLe.,.. 

Moi  dvoinrodnyi  brat 

Di^zflnieogblii 

L^veh  khiileh  mun 

X  emii  odde  poeg 


Son  of  Bister  of  my  motliei 


My  cousin. 

Son  oi  maternal 

Mother's  sister's 

Coasin. 

Sister's  son  of  m 

Mother's  sister's  son. 

(Cousin?)    Maternal 

First  oonsin. 

Aunt's  son.  "  Nephev 

Coasin.     ''  Aunt's  so 

Conain. 


ither  1 


My  cousin-brother 

Cousin-brother. 

Cousin. 

Son  of  maternal  a 


My  brother  through  u 


Maternal  aunt's  son.     i> 
My  donbla  birtU  brother 


nratibnkhaieti 

Zanjat  ibu  khalMi 

Calta  d'khultee 

OS  crocha  Toretain  gena 

mio  driffer  mo  vabar 

]  mio  phinthar  mo  m'hathaii 
mae  shnyr  my  moir. 

Fy  nghefnither 

Zilui  poosarl  Lfi.1^ 

Patters  liustme 

ir  kona  modnrsystur  minnar.. 
Mosters  soua  liastru 

Nichte 

Nichte 

Muhme  Boh^iegertoohter 

lapoliiica 

la  pur  aiGnidade 

Aqnistella  cugina 

Matartfrse  filii  uxor. 

Auepsioa  gnnS. 


la  tnoego  dvolnrodnaja  brata.. 

Diazam  oghlQniim  kaiTisii 

Bookeh  khaleh  mun 


Wife  of  Bon  of  maternal  a 


Daughter-in-law  of  mater,  aniitmy. 

Molbei's  Bister's  son's  wife. 

Wife  of  son  of  sister  of  my  motlier. 


Cousin's  wife. 

Son's  wife  of  mother's  sister  my. 

Mother's  sister's  Bon's  wife. 


Niece. 

Aunt's  daughter-in-law. 

My  cousin. 

My  cousin  by  courtesy. 

Cousin  by  affinity. 

Acquired  cousin. 

■VVife  of  son  of  maternal 

Wife  of  cousin. 


■Wife  of  my  double  birth  brother. 
Wife  of  son  of  maternal  aunt. 
Daughter-in-law  of  maternal  annt. 


Bint  khaieti 

Bint  khaiati 

Brilta  d'khnltee 

Morua  crocha  tooslra 

Iiieeau  driffer  mo  vabar 

Kighean  phinthar  mo  ui'hatbair.. 

Iniifen  shnyr  my  moir 

Fy  nghefnither 

Dukhiaribaia 

Mati-sbvasdya 

SSdskendebam , 

Systnrdottir  modur  minnar 

Masters  datter.     ii  Syskonbam...., 

Cousin.     Maternal  aunt's  daught, 

Moejes  dochter.     ^  Nioht 

Nichte.     ''  Moejes  dochter 

Kichte 

ISase.     ''Miihmohen.     °Bascbeu.. 

Muhme  loebter.     ^  Base 

Maoousine 

Prima !!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Matertaria  filia.     >>  Consobrina 

Anepsie.     ''  Kase? 

Prote  esadelphe 

BratOTohetka  mi 
Tetuna  dushtera 
Moja  dviourodnaja  settia 
"■■  SmkUza.... 
Keesa  khaleh  man 


My  cousin. 

Daughter  of  maternal  sunt. 

Mother's  sister  daughtnr. 

Consin  (mother's  side). 

Lister's  daughter  of  mother  ray. 

Mother's  sister's  daughter,  •'  Consin. 

First  consin. 

Aunt's  daughter.     <>  Niece. 

Niece.     ''  Aunt's  daughter. 

Annt'a  daughter.     >•  Cousin. 


^unt  s  dan^htc  r  my. 
Maternal  lunt  s  daughter. 
My  double  I  irth  sister. 
Diugbter  of  pileinal  annt  my. 
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tnl  il'khultea 
Horus  (rcblja  tooitrin  arega 
Far  Ineenl  driffer  mo  Tahar 
CleBamhiun  pkintbirmo  m'hathair 
""■     ihey  mneeu  shuyr  mj  mo 
Py  nghefnder 
ShShaii  dflkktHj'i  li&la 

Sodskendebanis  Imsbond 
Madi  BvitnMottur  modai  mii 
Mooters  dottera  man 


Vaiidar 
Vatlsr 
Uulini 


ioliwiegtirgohn 

lO  palllico 

.0  por  aiEniiJade 
Aqiiiatata  oiigmo 
M  alerter »  iliae  vir 


ioteozny  szwagier, . . 


Musli  moe^o  dvoinrodnaja  Bestra. . 

Diazain  kOjQnum  kojasn 

Zavali  klialBli  muii 

Serkkuiii  niiea 


Husband  of  dauglit.  of  ju 


Son  in  law  of  maternal  aunt  my. 
MoUiur's  sister's  daughter's  Ims band. 
Husb  of  danglit.  of  sist.  of  my  moth. 


Husband  of  daughter  of  mat.  annt. 

Cousin's  husband. 

Husb    of  BiBtBi's  danght,  of  mo.  my. 

Motljer'o  aistar's  daugliter's  husband. 


My  consm. 

Ml  coniin  by  courtesy. 

Consul  by  affinity. 

Acquired  cone  in. 

Hniband  of  daught.  of  mat.  annt. 

Husband  of  cousin. 


My  broth. -in-law  tlirouglin 


Ilushand  of  my  donble  birth  sisti 
Son-in-law  of  maternal  aunt  my. 


Cousin's  my  husband. 


Ibn  ibn  klialet! 

Ibn  ibnkhiilati 

Nawiga  d'khulfee 

Morns  croeiia  voretein  voretin. 

Macmio  driffer  movahar 

Ogha  phiathar  mo  m'hattair, 

Mao  mao  shuyr  mymoir 

Mab  fy  nghefnder 

Navad&ihaia , 

Mooters  bainehftm 

Sonar  sonr  modnrsystur  miuni 
Mosters  sonsou 

Maternal  annt' 3  grandson 

HOBJBS  kJeJnzoon.  i|  Neef..... 
Kozyn.  "  Moejes  groot  zoon.. 
Veddera  soohn.    "  Kiohtes  sc 

.Vettei's  sohn 

Muhme  enkel , 

Mon  cousin  sons-germnin 

Sobrino 

Primo  diatante 

Seoondo  cugino , 

Matei'terie  nepos 

Theias  eggonos 

Moj  cioteczny  bratanek 

TetnmTnook , 

Moi  dvoiurodnyl  pleraiannik.. 

Diaz&m  oghlu 

TOrneh  khaleh  mun 

Minn  eraS  odde  poeg  poeg 

Serkkuni  poika 


Son  of  son  of  maternal  a: 


Grandson  of  maternal  aunt  my. 

Mother's  sister's  son's  son. 

Son  of  son  of  sister  of  my  mother. 

Qrandchild  of   sister  of  my  mother. 

Son  of  son  of  sister  of  my  mother. 

Son  of  my  cousin. 

Grandohild  of  maternal  aunt. 

Mother's  sister's  grandchild. 
Son'a  son  of  mothar'a  sister  my. 
Mother's  sister's  son's  sou. 

Ann t's  grandson  (mother's  side). 
Annt's  grandson.     ''  Nephew. 
Cousin.     ''  Aunt's  grandson. 
Cousin's  son. 


Grandson  of  luatBrnal  aunt. 

Aunt's  grandson. 

My  nephew  through  maternal  a 


Matprnal  aunt's  grandson. 
My  double  birth  nepbew. 
Son  of  maternal  aunt  ray. 
Grandchild  of  maternal  aur 


103.  Mother- 


aushler. 


lOi.  1 


Bint  ibn  kh&leti 

tibn  khalliti 

Nawigta  d'khnltee 

Morns  croeha  tooatrin  (oostra 

an  mic  driffer  mo  valiar 

Ogha  phiuthar  mom'hathar 

Inneen  mao  shuyr  my  moir 

Mereh  fy  nghefnither 

NavMiii  haia 

Mosters  bamebam 

Dottur  dottir  modursystur  minnar 
Mosters  dottera  dotter. 

Maternal  annt's  granddaughter 
"     jes  klem  doUiter       "  Nicht 
Hiohte.     'I  MoejBS  grooto  doihter 
Vedders  dochter    *>  flichle  docht 
Vetters  tochter 
Muhme  ankehn 

ionsine  sons  germame 
Sobrina 

Second  a  cugina 
Materterje  neptis 
Anepsiade 
Theias  eggonS 


TBtneh  khjlali  n 


S9     Serltknnitjinr 


Granddaughter  of  maternal  aunt  my. 
Mother's  sister's  daughter's  daught. 
Daught.  of  gist,  of  sist.  of  my  moth. 
Grandchild  of  sister  of  my  mother. 
Daught.  of  son  of  sist.  of  my  mother. 
Daughter  of  my  cousin. 
Daughter  of  maternal  annt. 

Mother's  sister's  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d.  of  maternal  siater  ray. 
Mother's  Bister's  dauglitei'a  daught. 

'lunl  s  granddaughter  (moth.  side). 
Aunt  a  granddaughter.     ^'  Nicoe. 
Niece      ''  Aunt's  granddaughter. 
Cousin  B  daughter. 

Annt's  granddanghter. 
My  cousin's  daughter. 
My  niece 
Distant  cousin. 

Riflnddaughter  of  maternal  annt. 
Cousins  daughter. 
Annt'g  gland  daughter. 


Maternal  aunt's  granddaughter. 
My  double  birth  niece. 
Granddaughter  of  maternal  annt 
Giandohild  of  maternal  auut  ray 


Ibn  ibn  ibn  kh41eti 

Ibn  ibn  ibnkhil£iti 

^atijad'khultee 

Moru3  oroolia  voretein  v.  voratin.. 

Mac  mic  mic  driffer  mo  vahar 

lar  ogha  phiuthar  mo  m'hathair... 

Mac  mac  mac  shnyr  my  moir 

Wyr  fy  nghefnder 

KatijSihaia 

Mosters  baraebarns  bam [nar. 

Sonar  Sonar  aonr  modursytur  min- 
Mosters  sonsoits  son. 

Maternal  annt's  great  grandson... 
Moejes  achter  klein  zoon.  "  Neef 
Koayn.     ^  Moejes  groot  groot  zoon 

Vedders  kinds  kind 

Vetters  enfcel 

Muhme  grossenltel 

Le  petit-fils  de  mon  cousin 

Sobrino 

Prima  distante 

Terzo  cugino. 

Matorterfe  pronepos 

Anepaiou  pggonos  ? 

Theias  proggonos 

Moj  oioteezny  wiiuk 

Tetun  prevnoolc 

Moi  dvoiurodnyi  vnutoliafnyi  ple- 

[miannik 

Laveh  terneh  khiiich  mun 

Serliltuiii  poian  poik^ 


Gt.  grandchild  of  sist.  of  my  mother. 
Son  of  son  of  s.  of  sisf.  of  my  mot" 
Grandson  of  my  cousin. 
Great  grandchild  of  maternal  am 


Mother's  sister's  son's  son's  son. 

Aunl's  gt.  grandson  (mother's  side). 

Aunt's  great  grandson.     >>  Nephen 

Cousin.     ^  Aunt's  great  grandson 

Cousin's  child's  child. 

Cousin's  grandson. 

Annt's  great  grandson. 

The  grandson  of  my  cousin. 

My  nephew. 

Distant  cousin. 

Third  consiu. 

Great  grandson  of  maternal  auut. 

Cousin's  grandson. 

Aunt's  great  grandson. 


My  grandson  tlirough  n: 


Maternal  aunt's  grci 
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Dttught.  of  d.  of  d.  of  in 


Natiltad'fchnltee 

"orug  crofclia  toostrin  t  toostra 
leeau  mio  mic  ilnffer  mo  Tih^r 
ir  ogha  pliiathar  mo  mliathair 
moon  mao  mio  RlLa>rmy  muir 
^yi-es  ty  nghefnitLer 

Natijal  b^la 

Moatera  bamabarns  blrn  [miiiiiBr 
~  ,tir  dottur  dotttr  modarajElui; 
Mosters  dotttti'S  dotter  dottei 

Maternal  aunt's  gt   grallddai:ii,Iit 

Moejea  achter  kleiu  do(.h    ''  Uinht 

Niohte.     ''  Moegea  groote  g  doeht 

Yedders  kindij  kind 

Vetters  enkelinn 

Mull  me  gro^eukeliu 

La  petita-tilla  do  ma  coasine 

Sobrina... 

Prima  distaute 

Terza  cngina 

Materterie  pioneplis 

AnepBiouengone' 

Thuias  proBtfioiis 

Moja  ciot«ozDa  wjuaczl^a 


Ct.  granddaughter  of  mat.  aunt  my. 
Mothar's  Eister'a  dau.  dan.  dan. 
Danght.  of  s.  of  s.  of  sist.  of  1115  mo. 
Gt.  grandoliild  of  st8t,  of  my  mother. 
Dau.  of  BOD  of  eon  of  bro.  of  my  mo. 
Granddaughter  of  my  eousin. 
Gt.  grandcJiild  of  ujaternat  aunt. 

Aunt's  great  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d.  d.  of  mat.  sister  my. 
Mother's  bistoc's  dau.  dan-  dau. 

Aunt's  gt.  granddangliter  (ni.  s.) 

Aunt's  gt.  granddanEbter.     'i  Niuoe. 

Niece.     Aunt's  gt.  granddaughter. 

Cousin's  child's  child. 

Cousin's  granddaughter. 

Aunt's  great  granddangliter. 

The  granddaughter  of  my  cousin. 

My  niece. 

Distant  cousin. 

Tliird  Gonsin. 

Gt.  granddaughter  of  maternal  aunt. 

Couain's  granddiiugbtf  r. 

Aunt's  gt.  granddauglitur. 

My  granddanght.  through  mat.  aunt. 


a  ahi 

Akhn  Jaddi 

AkhOiiS  d'silwaiiee ., . 

i  horus  yu.kepira 
DrihSr  mo  liau  ahar. 
Bratbair  mo  sheauai 

ir  ayr  my  ayr. ... 
Brand  fy  heudad.... 


Tetuna  preTnooka 
Moja  dvoiurodnaji  mu 
[plen 
Keeza  tBrneh  kh<ileh  mu 


Maternal  aunt's  great  granddaughter 
Dau.  of  grandchild  of  mat.  aunt  my. 


SerkkunI  polau  tytar Daughter 


Bi'Qna  d'SkhCna  d'sEwiinea 

Meta  horos  yafcepora  voretiu... 

Mac  drihSir  mo  han  ahar 

M^c  br&thar  mo  sheauair 


Faders  fatter. 

Brodnr  aonrafamina 

Farfars  brorson 

Paternal  great  uncle's  son. 
Oud  corns  soon 

Vaders  vedder 

Gross  oheims  aotau 

Gross  oheima  sohn 

he  fila  de  mon  grand-oncle... 


Patrai  magni  filiua 

Megaloti  theiou  pais 

MoJ  Eimny  Etryj 

Mol  dvolurodnyi  djailja 

LSveh  bra  bavkaiehman 

T^aniserkku 

14       irovombcr,  ISeO. 


•n  of  the  brother  nf  grandfather  my. 
Grandfather's  brother's  sou. 
of  brother  of  my  old  father. 


Father's  oousin. 

Brother's  son  of  grantlfathar  my. 

Father's  father's  brother's  son. 


Great  uncle's 
Father's  cousi 
Great  uncle's 


n  of  great  paternal  uncle. 
Sou  of  great  unole. 
My  cold  uuele. 

My  double  birtli  uncle. 

Sou  of  the  brother  of  grandfatbe 


Paternal  uncle  of  father  my. 


Brother  of  grandfather  my. 
Grandfather's  brother. 
Brother  of  my  grandfather. 


Far 


Grandfithei''!  brother, 
jrandfather  3  brother  m 
Gnndfather's  brother. 


Paternal  great  uncle 
Oud  00m 

Bess  vodera  hrohr     ''  Vaders  ohm 

Gross  oheim 

Gross  oheim      '  Gross  onkel 

Mon  grand  onole 

Tio  abueJo 

Tio  av3 

Patraos  magnua 

aa  theios 

Moj  Zimny  dziadek 

Milj  prestiyc 

Dedaml 

Moi  djed 

Dedeniln  kiLrndasho 

Bra  biivkaleh  mun 

Tsosetanl 

Bintanimi&bi 

Bint  akbi  jftddl 

BralS  d'akhBna  d'sawilnee 

Mets  horua  yitkepora  toostra.. 
lueean  driliar  mo  hail  aliar.... 
Nigliean  brathar  mo  sheanair., 

Fadei's  g Sds ken ile barn 

Brodur  dottir  afa  mina 

Farfar  brosdotter. 

Paternal  gt.  uncle's  daughter. 

Oad  00ms  dochter 

Groot  oomB  dooiitor. 

Vaders  nichte 

Gross  oheJms  toohter 

Gross  oheims  tocbter 

La  SUe  de  mon  graud-oucle... . 

Patrui  magni  lilia 

Megalou  theiou  pais 

Moja  simna  ciotka 

Mnja  dvoiurodnaja  tjotka 

it  bra  bapkiileh  mnii 

Tsani  my  serkku 


Hy  great  uncle. 

Mv  uncle  grandfather. 

Uncle  grandfather. 

Great  uncle 

Great  paternal  uncle. 

Great  uncle. 


Grandfather  my. 

My  grandfather. 

Gi'and father's  my  brother. 

Brother  of  grandfather  my. 


Daugbt.  of  the  bro.  of  graudfath,  n 
Grandfather's  hrother'a  daui;bter. 
Dauglit.  of  lirotlier  of  my  jjiaudfath. 


Father's  oouain. 
Brother's  dauglit 
Father's  father's 


of  grandfath.  my. 


brothel 

Great  uncle's  danght,  (father 

Great  nnole's  daughter. 

Father's  consin. 

Great  uncle's  daughter. 

The  daughter  ot  my  great  ui 


Daughter  of  great  paternal  iinole. 
Daughter  of  great  unole. 
My  cold  aunt. 

My  double  birth  aunt. 

Danght.  cf  the  bro.  of  my  graudfath. 
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Ibn  ibn  amrai  3.bi 

Iba  ibn  akhi  j&idi 

NSwiga  d'akhOna  d 'saw tin ee..  [tin 
Metz  horus  jiikepora  voretein  rore- 

mie  ilrihar  moliiin  aliar 

%  brothar  mo  aheaiiair 

jrs  fatlerssun 

ir  soor  brodur  afa  niiiia 

Farfats  brorsous  son 

[unola'H  grandson 
Second   cousin.    *  Paternal   great 

ooms  klein  zoon.     ''  Neef. 
Kozyu.     ^  Qrootooma  groot  zoon.. 

Vadders  vedders  Boohn 

GroES  obeims  enkel 

Gross  oheiuis  enkel 

.e  petit-fils  demon  graud-onole... 
Primo  segnndo 

10  segundo 

Secondo  cugino 

Patmi  magninepoa 

Deuteros  esadelphos 

Moj  iimuy  strjjeraiiy  brsit 

Moi  trojUTOiiny!  brat 

TOrneli  bra.  bavkLLleii  muu 

il  aerkkuni  poiki 

!.  Father's  ftillier's  brother'B  great 

ibn  ibn  ammi  Sbi 

Ibn  ibn  ibn  akM  jflddi 

Natija  d'itkliOnS,  d'silwiinee 

Metz  horns  y.  Toretein  r,  voretin 
Mao  mio  mio  drihar  mo  Iian  aliar 
laroghabtattar  inosheuair 

Fadera  fattersbarneba™ 

Sonar  sonar  aonr  brodur  afa  mins 
Farfara  brorsons  aorson 

Paternal  gt.  unclp'a  gt.  grandson 
Oudoomaaohterkleinzoon.  "  Neflf 
Koayn.  "  Groot  ooma  ^t.  gt.  zoon 
Vadera  Tedders  kinds  kind. 

Gross  oheims  nrenkel 

Groaa  olielms  grossenkel 

L'arri6re  petit-fils  de  mon  grand- 
[onole 

Patnii  wagni  pronepos 

Megalou  theiou  proeggonoa 

Moj  limuy  atryjeciny  bratanec... 

Moi  trojiirodnyi  plemiannik 

Liveli  tameh  bta  bKTkaleh  mun... 

Taani  aerkknn  poTan  poTkS. 


Grandson  of  tbe  bro.  of  gd. father  tuj, 
Grandfafiar'a  brother's  aoa's  son. 
Son  of  3.  of  s.  of  bro.  of  niygd.fatlier. 
Grandchild  of  s.  of  bro.  of  my  gd.fath. 


Fatlier's  father's  brotlier's  son's  sc 

Second  ooasin. 

Great  uncle'a  grandson.     •>  Nephe' 

Consln.     ''  Gt.  unclo'e  grandson. 

Father's  coQsin'a  son. 

G)reat  ancle's  grandson. 


Qrajidson  of  great  paternal  uiic 


y  brother  through  cold  uncle. 


My  treble  birth  brother. 
Grandchild  of  the  bro.  of  gd.  lath.  my. 


Son  of  s.  of  a.  of  bro,  of  gd.  fath.  my. 

at.  gd.  eon  of  the  bro.  of  gd.  fath.  my. 
Gd.  father's  brother's  aon'a  son's  son. 
Son  of  a.  of  s.  of  bro.  of  my  gd.  fatli. 
Git.  grandchild  of  bro.  of  my  gd.  fath. 


Father's  father's  bro.  son's  son's  son. 

Gt.  nncle's  gt.  grandaon  (fath.  side). 
Gt.  nnole's  gt.  grandson.     ^  Hephew. 
Coosin.      i"  Gt.  uuole'a  gt.  grandson. 
Father's  cousin's  child's  child. 
Great  nnole's  great  grandson. 

The  great  grandson  of  my  gt.  uncle. 


Gt.  grandson  of  gt.  paternal  uncli 
Great  grandson  of  great  uncle. 
My  nephew  tb rough  cold  uncle. 

My  treble  birtii  nephew. 

Son  of  the  grandchild  of  the  bi'otlier 


Bint  ibn  ammi  Itbi 

Bint  ibn  akhi  jUddi 

Nawigt£l  d  ^kliOn^  d'allwi:tnee..[tr 
Metn  horns  yakepora  toostrin  toos- 
an  mic  di'ihar  mo  han  ahar... 
Ogha  brSithar  mo  sheanalr 

n'a  fattera  daffer 

Dottnr  dottir  brodur  afa  mins 

ara  brorsons  dotter 

[uncle's  granddaughter. 
Second  cousin.  ''  Paternal  great 
Ond  ooma  kleiu  doohter.  ^  Micht 
NiohtB.  ''  Groot  ooms  groote  dock. 
Vaddera  nichles  dochter. 

a  oheims  enkelinn 

Gross  oheims  enkelin 

La  petite-fille  de  mon  grand-oncle 

"      la  segunda 

Prima  segunda 

Seconda  cngina. 

Patrui  magni  neptia 

Deutera  exadelphe 

Moja  aimna  stryjecina  siostra 

Moja  trojurodnaja  sestra 

T6rneh  brii  bavkaleh  mnn 

Taanlserkkunltytar 

grsnuaflugliter. 

Bint  bint  bint  ammi  ftb! 

Bint  bint  bint  akhi  jaddi 

Nafijli  d'iikhSna  d'sawiinee 

Metz  horus  y.  toestrln  t.  toostra  ... 
Ineean  mio  mfc  drihar  mo  han  ahar 
lar  <^habrathar  mo  sheanair 

Paderg  fatters  barnebarn. 

Dottur  d.  dottir  brodur  afa  mjna.. 
Farfars  brorson  dotter  dotter 

Pat.  gt.  uncle's  gt,  granddaughter 
Ond  ooms  achtor  k.  doch.  '  MieUt 
Nichte.     i>  Gt.  ooms  gta.  gte.  docli. 

Vaders  niohtes  kinds  kind 

Gross  oheims  urenkelinn 

Gross  oheims  groaaenkelin 

L'arri&rB-petite-flUa  de  mon  grand - 
[oncle 

Potrui  magni  proneptis 

Megalou  theiou  procgROne 

Moja  aimna  atryjeezna  aiostrzeniea 


Gd.  dan.  of  the  bro.  of  gd.  father  my. 
Qrandfatber's  brotber'a  dan.  dan. 
Dan.  of  son  of  bro.  of  my  old  fathe 
Grandchild  of  bro.  of  my  gd.  father. 


Father's  cousin's  daughter. 
Daughter's  dau.  of  bro.  of  (.d.fath.  ■ 
Father's  father's  bro.  son's  daughter. 


Gt.  uncle's  granddaughter.  '"  Niece. 
Niece,  i"  Gt.  uncle's  granddaughter. 
Father's  cousin's  daogliter. 
Great  unole's  granddaughter. 

The  granddaughter  of  tn-y  gt.  uncle. 


Granddaughter  of  gt.  patorual  uncle. 


ir  through  coid  uncle. 


My  treble  birth  sister. 

Qrandchild  of  the  bro.  of  gd.fatli,  my. 


Dau.  of  d.  of  d.  ofp.  n.  of  fatli.  my. 
Dan.  of  d.  of  d.  of  bro.  of  gd.  fath.  my. 
[grandfather  my. 
Gt,  granddaughter  of  the  brother  ' 
Grandfather's  bro.  dan.  dau.  dau. 
Dan.  of  s.  ot  a.  of  bro.  of  my  gd.  lal 
Great  grandchild  of  brother  of  my 
[grand  fat  bar 


Father's  cousin's  grandchild. 
Daughter's  d.  d.  of  bro.  of  gri.  f. 
Father's  father's  bra  son's  dau.  dau. 

Gt,  UDole'a  gt.  granddaughter  (f.  s.) 
Gt.  nnole's  gt.  granrtdanght.    ''  Niece 
Niece.     "  Gt,  uncle's  gt.  granddau, 
Fatlier's  cousin's  chiW's  cbfld. 
Great  anolo'a  great  granddaughter. 

The  gt.  granddaught.  of  my  gt.  nnclu. 


Gt.  granddau.  of  gt,  paternal  untjl 
Gt.  granddaughter  of  great  uncle. 
My  niece  througli  cold  uncle. 


Moja  trojurodnaja  plemianni 
KeezS  tflrneh  bra  biiykaieh  m 

Tsani  sarkknn  poTan  tytUr,  .. 


My  treble  birth  n 
Daughter  of  grai 
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Ammet  ilbi 

Iklit  jaddi 

KMta  d'BS,wunee 

Mets  home  koosra 

DriffUr  mo  han  aliar 

Fhinthar  mo  han  shtranair 

Shuyr  ajr  mj  ajr 

Farfaders  aBstor 

Afa  syalu!-  miu 

Farfars  eyster 

PateruSil  groat  aant 

Ond  moeje 

Grootmoe] 

Bess  yaders  sister,  ^i  Vaclt^i^  miihn 
Oross  muhme.     ''  GrosEtBiite.. 
Gross  mulimo.     ^  Giosstante.. 

Ma  grand  'tanta 

Tia  abuelo 

TiaavS 

Tia  proro 

Amita  magna 

Meg^le  theia 

Mtjja  zimna  babka 

Ma  pirest^iia 

Babami 

Moja  babka 

DSdSmIn  kuzkarndaslia 

Ktxooslikeh  buvkaleh 


BrSta  dTth&ta  d'eiwCnee 
MeU  liorua  crooh^  toostia 
Ineean  driffer  mo  lian  ihai 
Bigliin  pLiutkar  mo  shiiu  atliar 


ars  sbdaltendebam 

Sjatur  dotli:'  afa  mins 

Farfar3  Ejsters  dottur 

Paternal  great  aunt's  daughter. 

Oud  moejea  dochtar 

GrootH  mofljes  dochter 

Vaders  niehta 

Qrosa  muhma  tochter. 

Gross  mtihme  tocliter 

LafillB  da  ma  grand' tanta 

tie  niagnffl  fllia 

Megalus  theias  pais 

Moja  Tirana  oiotka! 

MojadTojnrodnnja  tjotka 

KeelS  kooshkekbai^kalelimiin. 


Ibi 


Grand  fa tliar's  sister. 
Sister  of  my  grandfatker. 
Sister  of  my  ancestral  old  father. 
Sister  of  the  father  of  my  father. 


Grandfather's  sister. 
Grand  fatiiBi'"s  sister  my. 
Father's  fathor^s  siator, 

Glreat  anut  (father's  aide). 

Grandfathei'a  si=ter    '  Fath 
Great  aunt  (fafhei  a  Bide). 

My  great  annt. 

My  grandfathei  auut 

Grand  fatUei -aunt 

Fatei^nat  great  annt. 

Great  aunt. 

My  cold  grandmother. 


Grandmother  my. 
My  great  aunt. 
QcandfathBr's  eieter  my. 
Sister  of  grandfather  my. 


Ibn  ikhti  jiddi , 

Briina  d'kbata  d'sawiinea 

Hetz  boras  eroeha  voretin 

Mao  drilfer  mo  han  ahar 

Mao  phiuthar  mo  sheau  Htbar. 


1  of  paternal  aunt  of  father  my. 

Son  of  sister  of  grandfatiier  my. 


urandfather's  sister's  son. 

Son  of  sister  of  my  grandfather 


Faders  latter 
Systur  'ionr  ifi  i 

Paternal  great  ai 
Oud  moejes  zooii 
Grootemosjeszoi 
.   Vadars  vaddai 
Gross  mnmesohn 

Le  ills  de  11 


Great  aunt's  danghter  (father's  side). 


The  daughter  of  my  great  aunt. 

Daughter  of  paternal  great  aunt. 
Daughter  of  gi'eat  aunt. 
My  cold  aunt. 

My  double  birtli  aunt. 

Daughter  of  the  sister  of  grandfatii 


I  aohii 


Father's  eonsiu. 
Sister's  sou  of  grandfati 
Father's  fatiier's  aisler- 

Great  aunt's  son  (fatliei 

Great  aunt's  son. 
Fatlier's  cousin. 
Great  aunt's  son. 


Amit!e  magn^  filius 

MegaISs  theias  pais 

Moj  zimny  stryj? 

Moi  dvojurodnyi  djadja 

Laveli  khooshkeh  biiykaieh  muu 

Tso  tatlnl  pollia 

1J6.  Vatlier's  tathsr's  slEtor'j  gmniiiion. 

Ibn  ibn  ammet  abi...> 

Ibn  ibu  ikhti  j&ddi 

Nawigil  d'khata  d'sawiinee 

Mets  liorusovoohaToretein  voretin 

JIao  roic  driffer  mo  han  ahar 

Ogha  phiuthar  mo  sheen  athar. ... 

Cyfforder.    (Pro.  Keverdther) 

Faders  fatters  sSn 

Sonar  soar  systur  afa  mius 

Farfais  aystera  aouson 

[aunt's  grandson 
Second  cousin.      ''  Paternal  great 
Oud  moeJBH  klein  zoon.     ii  Jleef,... 
Eozyn.    "  Groote  uioejes  groot  zoou 
Vaders  Vedder  soolin 
Gross  muhme  eukel 
Gross  muhme  enkel 
Le  petit-fils  de  roa  grand'  tante 
Prjmo  seguudo 
Primo  Begun  do 
Seoondo  ougino 
Amit%  magnie  ncpos 

Deuteroa  exadelphos 

Mo]  simny  oioteoi;uy  brat 

Mol  trojurodnyi  brat 

TQrneh  kooshkeh  bavkSlehmun,.. 


Son  of  paternal  great  annt. 

Son  of  great  aunt. 

My  cold  paternal  uueie. 

My  double  birth  uncle. 

Bon  of  the  sistflr  of  grandfather  my. 


Grandson  of  the  sister  of  grandfa 

Son  of  sou  of  slater  of  my  granrifatb. 
Grandchild  of  sister  of  my  grandfath. 


Great  aunt's  grandson.     '  Nepb"Ti 
Consm      ''  Great  aunt  s  grandson. 
Father  a  coufiin  s  fcon 
Great  aunt's  grandson 


Gland 3 on  of  pil^ruai  great  o 

feeoond  cousin 

My  brother  through  cold  aunt 

My  treble  birth  brother. 
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Bint  bin 


St  aw... 


Bint  Mnt  ikliti  j&ddi 

Nawigta  d'khata  d'eSwanee'. 

a  horua  eroclia  toostriii  toostra 
pan  niic  drifter  mo  han  ahar... 
13,  pMuthar  mo  sbeau  iltbar.-. 

Cjfferders 

?rs  fatters  datter 

Dottur  dottir  syatuv  afa  mins 

Farfars  ejsters  dotter  dotter 

£  grand  danghtet 
Second  coasin.  ''  Pater,  gt.  auut's 
Cud  moi^jtia  klein  dooliter.  ''  Niclit 
Miclite.  "  GCe.  moejes  gtu.  dooht. 
Vaders  nichtea  doohtar 

la  mulime  enkelinn 

Oroas  mnhnie  enkalin 

La  pstite-fille  de  ma  graud'  tante 

Prima  segunda 

Prima  aeganda 

Snoonda  cugiua 

Amitie  mugnffl  neptia 

tura  ezadelphi! 

Moja  trajuradnaja  sestra 

leh  khooslikeh  biivltalelt  mun 

Ts&qI  aerkknii  tjt&r 

father's  tatlier's  il^a-'a  gieal  L-rand- 
daaghter. 

Bint  Mnt  bint  araini  abi 

Bint  bint  bint  ikliti  jaddi 

Natijta  d'khata  d'sSwiluefl [tra 

Metz  boras  orocha  toostrin  t.  toos- 

lar  ogha  pMutbar  mo  aiicaii  athar 

ers  fatters  bamebarn 

Dottur  d.  dottir  ej-stur  afa  mina... 
Farfara  Gysters  souHOns  dotter 

Pat.  gt.  aunt' a  gt.  pranddauRhter 
Oudmoejesaolit.k.doBh.  ^  Niclit 
Niolite.  "Gte.  mopjesgte.gte.dotb. 
Fadera  niclitea  kiuda  kind 

!9  mnhme  grossenkelin 

rifere-petite  fllle  de  ma  grand' 
[tante 

Amitie  niagnje  proneptis 

Megalou  tiieias  proeggono 


Moja  trojuroduaja  plemianiiitza... 

Keeza  tSrneli  kooalikeh  bavka,li!h 
[muu 

TsSni  sevkkuii  tyttSren  tjtar 


Ga.  dan.  of  the  sister  of  gd.  fstt.  my. 
Grand  father' a  aiBter'a  dan.  daut. 
Daut.  of  sister  of  sister  of  my  gd.  fa. 
Grandchild  of  siater  of  my  gd.  father. 


Father's  cousin' 
Daugiiter'ad.  of 
PatheT's  father't 


Gt.  aunt's  grand  daughter.     ''  Niece. 
Hiece.     *>  Gt.  annt's  granddanghter. 
Father' a  cousin's  daughter, 
Great  aunt's  giaud daughter. 

The  granddaughter  of  my  great  aunt. 


Gvanddauglitoi  of  pat.  great  aunt. 

Second  cousin. 

My  sister  throu£li  cold  aunt. 

My  treble  birth  sister. 

Grandchild  of  theaiaterof  gd.  ia.  my. 

Father's  my  couain'a  daughter. 


ibii  ibn  ibn  ammet  abi 

Ibn  ibn  iba.ikhti  jaddl 

Natija  d'khata  d'aawilnee [tin 

Mela  horns  crooha  voretein  v.  vore- 
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TT&nanda 

Svigerinde.  ^  Mands  sSster. 
Maggona.  ''  Syatur  Manoa  l 
Sveigerska 

Siater-in-law 

ZwageriD 

Sohoou  Slater 

Swigerin 

Bcliw^gerin 

Scliiragerin 

Ua  belle-scear 

Cunada  polltica 

Cnnliada 

Glos 

M3SZ& 

Moja  zolovka 

Ma  Bwatina.     "  Swagriaa 

Zoloika.    ''  Sestritza 

Znlva 

Moja  zolovka 

Augyom 

Natoiii 

191.  SiEler-ia-lawjhDsbana'sbrol 

Amr^t  ibii  ammi : 

Silfati 

Y'cMmti 

Idemtee 

Ban  driliarmo  cbeli 

Y6ta 

Koua  brodur  manna  mina 

Svagerska 

Muines  sckwagers  fran 

Die  frau  meices  Buhwag«rs  .. 

CououBada 

Cone  anil  ada. 

JamitriGes 

Einateres 

Etnrva  tni 

Iturva 

Eltl-m 

Idsmta 


Daugliter  of  uncle  my. 

Sieter  of  husliand  my. 
Siater-in-law  my. 
My  other's  sister. 


Sister-in-law  my, 
Siater-in-law. 
My  sister- in-law. 

Sister- in-law  my. 


ISO.  Sieler-lo-law  (brmhefa  wile 

Amj-at  akhi 

Silfati 

Y'cblraa 

Kliatee 

Ban  moyrihar 

Bean  mo  bhratliair 

Ben  my  biaar 

Cliwaer  ynnghy  &aith 

rra]S,yati 

Svigeiiude.  ''  Broders  kone. 
Maggona.  <•  BrOdur  k6na  mi 
SrSgerska 

Sister-in-law 

Zwagerin 

Schoon  sister. 

Swigerin 

SciiwOigerin 

SohwUgerin 

Ma  belte-BCBtir 

Cu&ada 

Cunliada 


Ml  jT  lir^lowa 
Ma  =wihne 

Snuhami 
Moja  neveatka 
Karniiiislimuu  karustt 
Zhaiiali  bra  mun 


My  sister-in-law. 

Brother's  wife. 
Siater-in-law.     *>  Brother's 
Siater-in-law  mine. 


Wife  of  son  of  unole  my. 

Sister-in-law  my. 

Wife  of  my  husband's  bru 

Siatei'-in-law. 

My  other's  brother's  wouiaj 


(If  not  of  same  family.) 


Die  vUlerder  ebegatten 


Ilnaband's  brotlie 


Mari'iage  relations. 


Brotli«r's  wife  my. 
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Amrit  ibn  a 
Nasibati.... 

Cleavaas  ... 


Marriage  lelations. 


Svaha 

Khunameli. . . 


Aiinelet 

Armalat 

AlmS.li  3, 

Amilta 

Oorpavawy 

Boiiitriueh 

li^iitrauh. 

Ben  freoghe 

Qrwaraig  weddw 

Zlni  l>r  iraii 

Vidliaifa. 

Ekkya 

Bnka 

Laf 

Widow 

Wednwe 

Wednwe 

Widdefran 

Wittfran.    "  Wittwe.. 

WittwB 

Une  veuve 

V|9jw 

Vedovft 

Vidua 

CliBra 

NfiszlS 

Wdowa 

Wdowa 

Vdovitsa 

Vdovitia 

Vedosa 

Dill  Mm 

Zhanebee 

Ozvegy  asaiony 


WidOTj  (wedder — single). 


AtmltQ 

Armeela 

Oorpavawy 

Boiutriuoh. 

Bautrack  fber 

Sheshey  freogbe 

Swydinon 

Eiikt<inaDd 

Ekkill 

Enkling 

Widower 

WeSnwnaar 

Wedtlwer 

Wlddeman 

Wittmaun.    "  Wittwer— 

Wlttner 

Va  veuf 

VWuo 

Vedovo 

ChSros 

H&szlys 

Wdowieo 

Wdoweo 

VdoT-eUi 

Vdoviu 

Vdovela 

DtU 

ZhnnSbee 

Ozvegy  embei' 


TOme 

■Tamil 

T'i5mim 

Yergoroyarg 

Beii-th.     '■Deesli 

Letb  oan 

Daa  Ihiannoo 

Efilliaid 

Tamalaa 

Tvillinger 

Tvibtirar 

Tvillengar 

Twins..... 

Twoelinger 

Zwelling 

Twiskea 

Zwillinge 

Zwillinge 

Jumeaux.    i*  JnmellGa. 

QemeUi.    "Mellizi 

GemeoB 

Gtemelli 

Gemini 

DidumoL 

Bllzuieta.     ''  Etizniaki. 

BlezkwatBi 

Blfnatzi 

Dvolni 

Ekiz 

Iker 

Kaksosot 


Pairs. 
Twins. 
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CHAP  TEE   I. 

SYSTEM    OF    RELATIONSHIP    OF    THE    GANOWANIAN    FAMILY. 
GEHEEAL  OBSERVATIONS,  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

Ei  ftlU  fO£       f  tlie  Indian  Famflj— Name  proposed  for  tils  Family— Their  System  elshnrate 

d      mpl      t  d — Op  1  f  Nomenolatnraa — Usages  tending  to  its  Maintenance — American  Indians,  when 

ltd      1  te  bjK    — N  ddress  eacli  other  by  Personal  Name — Manner  of  Proouring  tteir  System  of  Rela- 

t        hp — Wh  t    I  t    p    t     — I  dlans  speaking  English — Their  Progresaiu  this  respeot — Many  Langnages  now 
bl  — 0th  ra  wh   h  — The  Table— Dialeo  tic  al  Variation— Less  than  has  been  supposed— Ad  van- 

tag  f  U  rm  N  1  t  — Of  Using  same  Pronominal  Forms — Etymologies  of  Terms  lost — Identity  of  the 
8  t  m  h  gh  th  F  m  !y— Deviations  tiom  Uniformity— Tlieir  Use-i- The  Tubal  Oiganiaation— Proliihi- 
t         f  I        m         g  th     T   be — Descent  in  the  Female  Lme — ^Exoeption?— Two  Great  Diriaions  of  the 

F  m  ly — R  g  I  d  — V 11  ge  Indians— Intermediate  Nations — Three  Stages  of  Politioal  Organization — 
Th    T   h     th    N  ti  d  th    C  nfederaoyot  Nations — Founded  upon  Consanguinity,  Dialect,  and  Stock  Lan- 

g     ge — N  mb  ra    f  th    Am    i        Aborigines  OTerestiroated — Analysis  of  their  Systein  of  Kelationsliip. 

The  recognized  families  of  mankind  have  received  distinctive  names,  which  are 
not  only  useful  and  convenient  in  description,  but  serve  to  register  the  progress  of 
ethnology  as  well.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  linguistic  evidence  of  the  unity  of 
origin  of  the  American  aborigines  has  not  been  considered  sufficiently  complete 
to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  although  the  evidence  from  physical  charac- 
teristics, and  from  institutions,  manners,  and  customs,  tends  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  unity  of  origin.  Altogether  these  currents  of  testimony  lead  so  uniformly  to 
this  conclusion  that  American  ethnologists  have  very  generally  adopted  the  opinion 
of  their  genetic  connection  as  the  descendants  of  a  common  parent  nation.  In  the 
ensuing  chapters  additional  and  independent  evidence,  drawn  from  their  system 
of  relationship, 'will  be  produced,  establishing,  as  we  believe,  their  unity  of  origin, 
and,  consequently,  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  family  of  nations.  The  name 
proposed  for  this  family  is  the  Ganowanian;  to  consist  of  the  Indian  nations 
represented  in  the  table,  and  of  such  other  nations  as  are  hereafter  found  to 
possess  the  same  system  of  relationship.  This  term  is  a  compound  from  Ga'-no, 
an  arrow,  and  Wora'-no,  a  how,  taken  from  the  Seneca  dialect  of  the  Iroquois 
language,  which  gives  for  its  etymological  signification  the  family  of  "  the  Bow  and 
Arrow.  "^  It  follows  the  analogy  of  "Aryan,"  from  arya,  which,  according  to  Miiller, 
signifies  "  one  who  ploughs  or  tills,"  and  of"  Turanian,"  from  tura^  which,  according 
to  the  same  learned  author,  "implies  the  swiftness  of  the  horseman."  Should  the 
family  thus  christened  become  ultimately  merged  in  the  Turanian  or  Indo- American, 
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which  is  not  improbable,  the  term  would  stiU  remain  as  an  appropriate  designation 
for  the  American  division. 

There  are  several  features  in  the  elaborate  system  of  relationship  about  to  be 
presented  that  wiU  arrest  attention,  and,  perhaps,  prompt  inquiries,  some  of  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  anticipate. 

It  may  be  premised,  first,  that  every  relationship  which  is  discriminated  by  the 
Aryan  family,  as  well  as  a  large  number  unnoticed,  is  recognized  by  the  Gano- 
wanian ;  secondly,  that  the  nomenclatures  of  relationship  in  the  dialects  of  the  latter 
family  arc  more  opulent  than  those  of  any  other,  not  excepting  the  Turanian; 
and  thirdly,  that  their  system  is  so  diversified  with  specializations  and  so  compli- 
cated in  its  classifications  as  to  require  careful  study  to  understand  its  structure 
and  principles.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  statements  it  may  be  asked  how  rude 
and  uncultivated  Indians  have  been  able  to  maintain  such  a  system  of  relationship 
as  that  unfolded  in  the  table  1  and,  lastly,  how  it  was  possible  to  prosecute,  through 
so  many  unwritten  dialects,  the  minute  inquiries  necessary  to  its  full  development, 
and  to  verify  the  results'!  The  answers  to  these  questions  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  table,  upon  which  the  final  results  of  this 
research  must  depend,  as  to  overcome,  in  a  gi'eat  measure,  the  repugnance  of  the 
author  to  refer  to  his  personal  labors  in  tracing  out  this  extraordinary  system  of 
relationship  amongst  the  American  Indian  nations ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  necessity 
which  impels  him  to  such  a  reference  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology. 

A  single  usage  disposes  of  the  first  of  the  proposed  questions.  The  American 
Indians  always  speak  to  each  other,  when  related,  by  the  term  of  relationship,  and 
never  by  the  personal  name  of  the  individual  addressed.  In  familiar  intercourse, 
and  in  formal  salutation,  they  invariably  address  each  other  by  the  exact  relation- 
ship of  consanguinity  or  affinity  in  which  they  stand  related.  I  have  put  the 
question  direct  to  native  Indians  of  more  than  fifty  diff'ercnt  nations,  in  most  cases 
at  their  villages  or  encampments,  and  the  affirmance  of  this  usage  has  been  the 
same  in  every  instance.  Over  and  over  again  it.  has  been  confirmed  by  personal 
observation.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  bound 
together  by  the  recognized  family  ties  is  several  times  greater  than  amongst 
ourselves,  where  remote  collateral  relatives  are  practically  disowned,  the  necessity 
for  each  person  to  understand  the  system  through  all  its  extent  to  enable  him  to 
address  his  kinsman  by  the  conventional  term  of  relationship  becomes  at  once 
apparent.  It  is  not  only  the  custom  to  salute  by  kin,  but  an  omission  to  recognize 
in  this  manner  a  relative,  would,  amongst  most  of  these  nations,  be  a  discourtesy 
amoimting  to  an  affront.  In  Indian  society  the  mode  of  address,  when  speaking 
to  a  relative,  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  term  of  relationship;  e.  g.,  my  father, 
my  elder  hrotlier,  my  grandson,  m,y  nephew,  my  niece,  my  wnch,  my  son-4n-law,  my 
hrother-in-law,  and  so  on  throughout  the  recognized  relationships.  If  the  parties 
are  not  related,  then  my  friend.  The  effect  of  this  custom  in  imparting  as  well  as 
preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  system  through  all  of  its  ramifications  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  There  is  another  custom  which  renders  this  one  a  practical  necessity. 
From  some  cause,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  seek  an  explanation,  an 
American  Indian  is  reluctant  to  mention  his  own  personal  name.     It  would  be  a 
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violation  of  good  manners  for  an  Indian  to  speak  to  another  Indian  by  his  name. 
If  I  ask  one  to  tell  me  liis  name  he  wiU  probably  comply  with  my  request  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  because,  as  an  American,  the  question  is  not  singular  from 
me ;  but,  even  then,  if  he  has  a  companion  with  him,  the  latter  will  at  once  relieve 
him  from  embarrassment  by  answering  in  his  place.^  In  repeated  instances  I  have 
verified  this  peculiarity  in  widely  separated  localities.  This  reserve  in  the  use 
of  personal  names  has  tended  to  prevent  the  relaxation  of  the  usage  of  addressing 
by  kin,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  knowledge 
and  maintenance  of  the  system.  It  may  also  be  stated,  as  a  summary  of  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  its  perpetuation,  that  it  is  taught  to  each  in  childhood, 
and  practised  by  aU  through  life.  Amongst  the  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
nations  represented  in  the  table  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  aiiinity  therein 
unfolded  is,  at  this  moment,  in  constant  practical  daily  use. 

To  the  second  question  the  answer  is  equally  plain.  Thirty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  work  out  this  system  of  relationship,  in  its  details,  in  any 
considerable  number  of  the  languages  named,  from  the  want  of  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. There  are  nations  still  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  whose 
languages  are  not  sufiiciently  opened  to  render  them  accessible,  except  for  the 
most  common  purposes.  The  same  difiiculty,  also,  exists  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  nations  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  The 
trapper  and  the  trader  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  posts 
of  the  Fur  Companies,  usually  acquire  so  much  only  of  each  language  as  is 
necessary  to  their  vocation,  although  there  are  instances  among  this  class  of  men 
where  particular  languages  have  been  fuUy  acquired  after  a  residence  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  the  Indian  country ;  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  Meldrum,  of  the  Crow 
language,  of  Alexander  Culbertson,  of  the  Blackfoot,  and  of  James  Kipp,  of  the 
Mandan.  Even  the  Missionaries  do  not  acquire  the  complete  range  of  an  Indian 
language  until  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  among  the  people 
expended  in  its  constant  study  and  use.  The  difficulty  of  filling  up  one  of  the 
schedules  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable  when  perfectly  competent  white  inter- 
preters were  employed.  The  schedule  used  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
distinct  questions,  all  of  which  were  necessary  to  develop  the  system  without  passing 
beyond  the  third  collateral  line  except  to  elicit  the  indicative  relationships.  To 
foUow  it  through  without  confusion  of  mind  is  next  to  impossible,  except  by 
persons  accustomed  to  investigation.  With  a  white  interpreter  the  first  obstacle 
was  the  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our  own  method  of  arranging  and 
describing  kindred.     He  had,  perhaps,  never  had  occasion  to  give  the  subject  a 


'  Indian  names  are  single,  and  in  almost  all  casea  significant.  When  a  nation  is  subdivided  into 
tribes,  the  names  are  tribal  property,  and  are  kept  distinct.  Thus,  the  Wolf  Tribe  of  the  Senecas  have 
a  class  of  names  which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  so  well  kuown 
that  among  the  Iroquois  the  tribe  of  the  person  can  generally  be  determined  from  his  or  her  name. 
As  their  names  are  sing^le,  the  connection  of  brothers  and  sisters  could  not  be  inferred  from  them,  nor 
that  of  father  and  son.  Many  of  the  nations  have  a  distinct  set  of  names  for  childhood,  another  for 
maturity,  and  still  another  for  old  age,  which  are  successively  changed. 
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moment's  reflection ;  and  when  he  was  taken  through  the  second  or  more  remote 
collateral  line,  with  a  description  of  each  person  by  the  chain  of  consanguinity,  lie 
was  first  bewUdercd  and  then  confounded  in  the  labyrinth  of  relationships.  It  was 
necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  explain  to  him  the  method  of  ova  own  system;  after 
which  the  lineal  and  first  collateral  line,  male  and  female,  and  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship in  this  line,  were  easily  and  correctly  obtained  from  the  native  through 
him ;  and  also  the  first  relationships  in  the  second  collateral  line  in  its  several 
branches.  But,  on  passing  beyond  these,  another  embarrassment  was  encountered 
in  the  great  and  radical  differences  between  the  Indian  system  and  our  own,  which 
soon  involved  the  interpreter  in  new  difficulties  more  perplexing  than  the  first. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  it  required  patient  and  often  repeated  attempts  to  prosecute 
the  questions  successfully  to  the  end  of  the  schedule ;  and  when  the  work  was 
finally  completed  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  suspicious  of  errors.  The  schedule, 
however,  is  so  framed  as,  from  its  very  fulness,  to  be,  in  many  respects,  self-correc- 
tive. It  was  also  certain  to  develop  the  indicative  relationships  of  the  system 
however  defective  it  might  prove  to  be  in  some  of  its  details.  The  hindrances 
here  referred  to  were  restricted  to  cases  where  white  interpreters  were  necessarily 
used. 

Another  and  the  chief  answer  to  the  supposed  question  is  found  in  the  progress 
made,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  acquisition  of  our  language  by  a  number 
of  natives  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  nations  represented  in  the  table. 
The  need  of  our  language  as  a  means  of  commercial  and  political  intercourse  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  them ;  and,  within  the  period  named,  it  has  produced  great 
changes  amongst  them  in  this  respect.  At  the  present  time  among  the  emigrant 
Indian  nations  in  Kansas,  in  the  Indian  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  Choctaws,  in  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and  also  among 
the  nations  still  resident  in  the  older  States,  as  the  Iroquois  in  New  York,  the 
Ojibwas  on  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Dakotas  in  Minnesota,  there  are  many  Indians, 
particularly  half-bloods,  who  speak  our  language  fluently.  Some  of  them  are 
educated  men.  The  Indian  has  proved  his  linguistic  capacities  by  the  facility  and 
correctness  -with  which  he  has  learned  to  speak  the  English  tongue.  It  is,  also, 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  an  Indian  versed  in  several  aboriginal  languages.  To 
this  class  of  men  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  their  system  of  relation- 
ship, and  for  that  intelligent  assistance  which  enabled  me  to  trace  out  its  minute 
dctaUs.  Knowhig  their  owu  method  of  classification  perfectly,  and  much  better 
than  we  do  our  own,  they  can,  as  a  general  rule,  follow  the  branches  of  the  several 
collateral  lines  with  readiness  and  precision.  It  wiU  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with 
a  native  sufficiently  versed  in  Enghsh  to  understand  the  simple  form  used  in  the 
schedule  to  describe  each  person,  it  was  only  necessary  to  describe  correctly  the 
person  whose  relationship  was  sought  to  ascertain  the  relationship  itself  In  this 
way  the  chain  of  consanguinity  was  followed  step  by  step  through  the  several 
branches  of  each  collateral  line  until  the  latter  were  merged  in  the  lineal.  With 
a  knowledge,  on  my  own  part,  of  the  radical  features  of  the  Indian  system,  and 
of  the  formulas  of  onr  own,  there  was  no  confusion  of  ideas  between  my  interlocutor 
and  myself  since  we  were  able  to  understand  each  other  fully.     If,  at  times,  he 
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lost  the  connection  in  following  the  thread  of  consanguinity,  we  commenced  again; 
recording  the  several  degrees,  as  we  advanced,  hy  counting  the  fingers  on  each 
hand,  or  resorting  to  some  other  device  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Kne  we 
were  following.  If  his  knowledge  of  Enghsh  was  limited,  which  was  frequently 
the  case,  it  was  always  manifest  whether  or  not  he  understood  the  question,  in  a 
particular  instance,  by  his  answer.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  to  obtain  their  system 
of  relationship  it  was  far  preferable  to  consult  a  native  Indian,  who  spolo3  English 
even  imperfectly,  rather  than  a  white  interpreter  well  versed  in  the  Indian  language. 
Every  question  on  the  schedule  was  made  personal  to  obtain  the  precise  term  of 
relationship  used  by  Ego,  when  addressing  the  peison  described.  Aside  from  the 
reason  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact  relationship,  the 
Indian  sometimes  uses,  when  epealcing  of  a  relative,  a  different  term  from  the  one 
used  when  speaking  to  him ;  and  if  he  employs  the  same  term  in  both  cases  the 
pronominal  form  is  usually  different.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  form 
of  the  question:  "What  do  I  call  my  father's  brother  when  I  speak  to  him."  If 
the  question  is  asked  a  Seneca  Indian  he  wiU  answer  ^'■Hd'-riiJi,"  my  father,  "  What 
do  I  call  my  father's  brother's  son  if  he  is  older  than  myself?"  He  will  answer 
" ^ffit'^^e,"  my  elder  brother.  "What  do  I  call  ray  father's  brother's  son's  son?" 
He  will  answer  ".flo-CT^'-wii/i,"  my  son,  "What  should  I  call  the  same  person 
were  I  a  woman  ?"  He  wiU  reply  "  Ha-so' -neh,^'  my  nephew.  After  going  through 
all  of  the  questions  on  the  schedule  in  this  manner,  witli  a  native  speaking  English, 
settling  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  accent  of  each  term  by  means  of 
frequent  repetitions,  and  after  testing  the  work  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
I  was  just  as  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  results  as  I  could  have  been  if  a 
proficient  in  this  particular  Indian  language.  The  same  mode  of  procedure  was 
adopted,  whether  a  native  speaking  English  or  a  white  interpreter  speaking  Indian 
was  employed.  Such  schedules  as  were  obtained  through  the  former  agency  were 
always  the  most  satisfactory,  and  procured  with  the  least  labor. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  which  I  have  frequently  verified,  that  those 
Americans  who  are  most  thoroughly  versed  in  Indian  languages,  from  a  long 
residence  in  the  Indian  country,  are  unacquainted  with  their  system  of  relationship 
except  its  general  features.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  their  attention 
sufficiently  to  have  led  to  an  investigation  of  its  details  even  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Not  one  of  the  number  have  I  ever  found  who,  from  his  own  knowledge,  was  able 
to  fill  out  even  a  small  part  of  the  schedule.  Even  the  missionaries,  who  are 
scholars  as  well  as  proficients  in  the  native  languages,  were  unfamiliar  with  its 
details,  as  they  had  no  occasion  to  give  the  matter  a  special  examination,  The 
Eev.  Cyrus  Byington,  who  had  spent  upwards  of  forty  years  of  missionary  life 
among  the  Choctas,  wrote  to  me  that  "it  required  the  united  strength  of  the 
mission"  to  fiU  out  correctly  the  Chocta  schedule  in  the  table;  but  the  difficulty 
was  not  so  much  in  the  system  of  consanguinity,  although  it  contained  some  extra- 
ordinary features,  as  in  following  the  several  lines  and  holding  each  person 
distinctly  before  the  mind  as  formally  described  in  the  schedule.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  the  returned  missionaries  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
as  to  the  system  of  relationship  which  prevailed  among  the  people  with  whom  tliey 
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had  severally  resided  for  years.  The  attention  of  many  of  them  had  been  arrested 
by  peculiarities  in  the  classification  of  kindred,  but  the  subject,  from  its  -pery  nature, 
was  without  the  range  of  their  investigations.  But  with  native  assistance  this  class 
of  men  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  reaching  the  details  of  the  system.  The 
most  perfectly  executed  schedules  in  the  tables  were  furnished  by  the  American 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rudest  Indian  is  familiar 
with  the  system  of  his  own  nation,  having  used  it  constantly  throughout  its  entire 
range  from  early  childhood.  He  will  follow  you  through  the  several  branches 
of  each  line  with  but  little  embarrassment  if  you  can  manage  to  engage  him  m  the 
work.  It  requires  experience,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  to 
hold  a  native  to  a  protracted  labor  of  such  a  tedious  character,  and  to  overcome 
his  aversion  to  continuous  mental  exertion.  He  is,  also,  suspicious  of  literary 
investigations  unless  he  understands  the  motive  which  prompts  them ;  and  sensitive 
to  ridicule,  when  their  peculiar  usages  are  sought,  from  his  knowledge  of  their 
great  unlikeness  to  our  own.  After  answering  a  few  questions  he  may  abruptly 
turn  away  and  refuse  to  be  interrogated  further  unless  his  interest  is  awakened  by 
a  sufficient  inducement.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  complete  a  schedule  without 
consultmg  the  matrons  of  the  tribe.  They  are  skilled  iu  relationships  beyond  the 
males,  and  can  resolve,  with  facility,  questions  of  remote  consanguinity,  if  the 
person  is  described  with  sufiicient  accuracy  to  show  who  is  intended.  A  sketch  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  procurement  of  such  of  the  schedules  as  were 
worked  out  by  the  writer  in  the  Indian  country  would  furnish  a  number  of  singular 
illustrations  of  Indian  character. 

Another  fact  will  become  apparent  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  table,  namely, 
the  near  approach  of  the  terms  of  relationship  to  each  other  in  the  several  dialects 
of  the  same  stock-language ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  small  amount  of  dialectical 
change  these  words  have  undergone,  as  compared  with  other  words  in  the  published 
vocabularies  of  the  same  dialects.  This  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  surprise  to  the 
author.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  constant  use  of  these  terms  in 
every  family,  and  among  the  members  of  diiferent  families  which  would  tend  to 
preserve  uniformity  of  pronunciation ;  but  the  chief  reason  is  that  these  dialects,  in 
reahty,  are  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  vocabularies. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  schedules  in  Table  II  attached  to  Part  II  were 
filled  out  by  the  writer,  using  the  same  notation,  and  after  hearing  the  words,  or 
terms  of  relationship,  many  times  repeated  by  native  speakers.  This,  of  itself, 
would  tend  to  keep  the  amount  of  dialectical  variation  within  its  actual  limits.  On 
the  contrary,  the  published  vocabularies  were  made  by  different  persons,  using 
notations  not  imiform,  and  in  many  cases  none  at  all,  which,  of  itself,  would  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  change.  The  words  in  the  table  are  also  given  with 
the  pronoun  my  in  combination  with  the  root,  which  in  Indian  languages  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  where  the  words  are  to  be  used  for  philological  pur- 
poses. The  pronoun  my  or  mine,  if  not  in  every  case  inseparable,  enters  so  con- 
stantly into  combination  with  terms  of  a  personal  kind,  and  with  names  for  objects 
which  are  personal,  that  a  very  marked  change  is  produced  in  the  word  itself 
when  the  pronominal  form  is  changed.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  illustrations : — 
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My  father. 

Koli--tah-we'. 

A-do'-da. 

Ha'-nih. 

Thy     " 

Koh--ta-we'. 

Tsa-do'-da. 

Yii'-nih. 

His      " 

Oh--tii-we'. 

Oo-do'-da. 

Ho'-nib. 

Our     " 

Kooh--ta-we'. 

E-ge-do'-d§. 

Sa-dwa'nih. 

Your   " 

Koh--ta-wc-woo'. 

E.-tae-do-da. 

Sez-wa'-nih. 

Their  " 

Ooh--tH-we-woo-wa' 

Oo-ne-do'-da. 

Ha-go^-nih. 

My  mother. 

N'-ga'-we. 

A'-tse. 

N"oh-yeh'. 

Thy      " 

Ko-gii'-we. 

la-huh'-tse. 

Ga-no'-eh. 

His       " 

Oh  -gii'-we-a. 

Oo'tse- 

Hoo-no'-eh. 

Our       " 

Ke-gil-we-nau'. 

E-ge'tge. 

A-te'no-eh. 

Your     '■ 

Kc-ga-we-woo'. 

E-tse'-tse. 

A-che'-no-eh. 

Their    " 

Oh--ga'-we-woo-a'. 

Oo-ne'-tsB. 

Ho-im-de-no' 

These  pronominal  inflections  are  carried  much  further  in  the  Ganowanian  lan- 
guages than  philologists  have  generally  supposed,  although  this  characteristic  has 
been  fuUy  recognized.'  From  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  relationship  almost  uai- 
versally  involve  the  pronoun  it  became  important — to  secure  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  a  comparison  of  these  terms  as  well  as  for  ascertaining  the  direct 
relationship  to  Ego  of  his  blood  kindred — that  all  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the 
table  should  be  in  the  same  pronominal  form.  These  questions,  therefore,  are  to 
be  understood  as  made  in  the  direct  form.  "What  do  I  call  the  person  (described 
in  the  question)  when  I  speak  to  him  by  the  relationship  which  he  sustains  to 
mef  and  the  term  given  in  the  table  is  to  he  understood  as  responsive  to  the 
question  in  this  form ;  e.  g.,  "  my  father,"  "  my  son,"  "  my  nephew,"  It  would  be 
impossible  for  an  American  Indiiui,  in  most  of  the  nations,  to  use  one  of  these  terms 
in  the  abstract.^     There  arc  some  exceptions. 

'  There  are  specializations  in  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
liave  never  been  presonted  by  Indian  grammarians.  My  attention'was  first  called  to  these  additional 
infl  n  yhE  EanJn  who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has  been  a  missionary  among  the 
CI  ^  and  wh  d  g  h  S  riod  has  fully  mastered  the  structure  and  principles  of  this  lan- 
ga  g  Th  p  u  II  y  n  he  Cherokee  is  perfect  and  independent ;  the  pronoun  my,  as  also 
in  I  a     p    a  0  inflection  ;  and  all  the  terms  of  relationship  pass  through  the 

sa  n        n      Th  11       ations  are  from  the  Cherokee  : — 


l{ 


r  Agw 

J   2  T 

Is  0    w 

62  G 

63  Og 


My  or 


My  el, 


A-gwa-tsa'-le, 

Mine. 

Un'-ge-do. 

Tga-tga'-le, 

Thfne. 

Tsuh'-doU. 

Oo.lga'-lB, 

His. 

Oo-dot'. 

iOE  and  I. 

Gin-e-tsa'-le, 

Ours,  thine  and  mine 

..     Gin-e-doh'. 

e  and  I. 

agin'-a-tga^le. 

His  and  mine. 

O-gln'-e-doh. 

you  two. 

Sta-fsa'-le, 

Yours,  yoa  two. 

Sta-doh'. 

i^i^eormor 

eof 

E-g5-tsa'-le, 

OurB,youra  and  mine 

.      E-ge-dot'. 

bree  or  moi 

re  of 

O-ga-tga'-le, 

Ourg,  tMne  and  mine 

1.     O-ge-doIi'. 

loem  antt  me. 

YourselveJ 

",  three  or  mc 

ire. 

E-ga-tga  -!e, 

Yotirs,  three  or  more 

.      E-tse-doh'. 

ThsmselveB. 

Oo-t§a'-Ie, 

Theirs. 

Oo-ne-doh'. 

'  Many  of  the  words  used  in  the  formal  vocabularies  of  the  philologists  are  inferior  for  comparison, 
trticularly  such  as  are  generic,  as  tree,  fish,  deer;  such  as  relate  to  objects  which  are  personal,  aa 
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It  was  found  impossible  to  recover  tlic  etymological  signification  of  tlie  terms  of 
relationship.  This  signification  has  long  since  disappeared  beyond  retrieval.  In 
a  few  instances  the  terms  are  stiil  significant ;  but  we  know  at  once,  from  that  fact, 
that  these  terms  are  of  modern  introduction.  The  preservation  of  the  meanings  of 
this  class  of  words  in  languages  which  have  been  simply  oral  from  time  immemo- 
rial would  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the  loss,  since  presumptively  the  larger 
portion  of  these  terms  must  have  originated  in  the  primitive  speech. 

A  comparison,  in  detail,  of  the  forms  of  consanguinity  which  prevail  in  the 
nations  represented  in  the  table  (Table  II,  Part  II)  will  disclose  a  number 
of  deviations  from  uniformity.  These  deviations,  since  they  do  not  invade  the 
radical  features  of  the  system,  are  invested  with  special  importance.  They  are 
insufficient  to  lessen  the  number  of  fundamental  characteristics  which  should  be 
common  in  order  to  demonstrate,  by  internal  evidence,  the  common  origin  of  the 
system.  In  general  plan,  minute  details,  and  apparent  design  it  is  one  and  the 
same  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimo,  which  detaches  itself  from  the 
Ganowanian  connection.  It  will  be  seen  and  recognized  that  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  maintain  unchanged  a  complicated  and  elaborate  system  of  relationship  than 
one  which  is  free  from  complexity ;  although  it  may  be  found  to  be  as  difRcult  for 
one  as  the  other  to  depart  essentially  from  its  radical  form.  Absolute  uniformity  in 
such  a  system  of  relationship  as  the  one  about  to  be  considered  is  a  naked  impos- 
sibility. Where  we  know  that  the  period  of  separation  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  family  from  each  other  must  be  measured,  by  centuries,  not  to  say  by  decades 
of  centuries  of  time,  it  would  be  to  exclude  at  once  development  and  modification, 
both  of  which,  within  narrow  limits,  are  insepai-able  from  all  systems  of  rela- 
tionship. When  this  comparison  has  been  made,  the  inconsiderable  amount 
of  deviation  and  the  constancy  of  the  indicative  features  of  the  system  will 
occasion  the  greater  surprise.  These  diversities  were,  for  a  time,  a  source  of 
much  perplexity ;  hut  as  the  range  of  investigation  widened  their  limits  began  to 
be  circumscribed.  They  appeared  to  have  taken  their  rise  far  back  in  the  past,  and 
to  have  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  in  which  they  originated  It  was  perceived  at  once  that  they  might  envelop 
a  record  still  decipherable  of  the  immediate  genetic  connection  of  those  nations, 
however  widely  separated  geographically,  in  whose  domestic  relationship  these 
diversities  were  common.  If  they  could  deliver  any  testimony  upon  such  questions, 
they  were  worthy  of  careful  investigation.     These  deviations  thus  become  attractive 

head,  mouth,  nose,  or  which  are  subject  to  personal  ownership,  as  /ia(,  pipe,  tomahawk,  and  so  on. 
In  most  of  our  Indian  languages  there  are  names  for  the  different  species  of  trees,  and  of  animals, 
bat  no  generic  name  for  tree,  or  fish,  or  deer.  The  pronoun  also  is  usually ,found  incorporated  with 
the  names  of  the  different  organs  of  the  bodj,  and  with  the  names  of  objects  which  are  personal.  If, 
for  example,  I  ask  an  Indian,  "What  do  yon  call  this  ?"  touching  the  hat  of  a  person  standing  near 
me,  he  will  reply,  "His  hat;"  if  I  point  to  mine,  "Tour  hat,"  and  if  to  hiaown,  he  will  say,  "My  hat." 
This  element  of  change  tends  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  these  words  for  comparison.  Sach  terms 
as  are  founded  upon  generalizations,  as  spring,  summer,  morning,  evening,  are  of  but  little  value. 
Many  of  the  words  comraoiijy  used,  however,  arc  free  from  objection,  such  &&fire,  water,  rain,  hail, 
hot,  cold,  pigeon,  crow,  elk ;  the  names  of  the  colors,  the  numerals,  and  other  words  of  that  character. 
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rather  than  repellent  as  blemishes  upon  the  system.  They  also  furnish  some  inde- 
pendent testimony  concerning  the  migrations  of  the  Ganowanian  family. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  tribal  organization  as  it  now  prevails  amongst  the 
American  aborigines  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  terms  tribe  and 
nation,  as  used  in  American  Ethnology.  This  organization  has  some  connection 
with  the  origin  of  some  portion  of  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship.  It  is 
generally  found  that  all  the  people  speaking  the  same  dialect  are  under  one  inde- 
pendent political  government.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  a  nation,  although 
numbering  but  a  few  hundred,  and  at  most  but  a  few  thousand  persons.  Dialect 
and  nation,  therefore,  are  coextensive,  as  employed  in  Indian  ethnography.  Such 
is  usually  the  case  with  respect  to  civilized  nations  where  language  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  distinction.  The  use  of  the  term  nation  instead  of  tribe,  to  distinguish 
such  small  communities  was  rendered  the  more  necessary,  because  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  so  called  Indian  nations  were  each  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
tribes,  which  were  such  in  the  strict  generic  sense  of  the  term.  The  Sei-eca- 
Troquois,  for  example,  are  subdivided  into  eight  tribes,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver, 
Turtle,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  and  Hawk,  Each  tribe  is  a  great  family  of  consan- 
guinei,  the  tribal  name  preserving  and  proclaiming  the  fact  that  they  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  same  person.  It  embraces,  however,  bat  a  moiety  of  such 
person's  descendants.  The  separation  of  a  portion,  and  their  transference  to  other 
tribes,  were  effected  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between  individuals  of 
the  same  tribe,  and  by  limiting  tribal  descent  to  the  female  line.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  Wolf  or  other  tribes  were  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  own 
tribe.  A  woman  of  the  Wolf  tribe  might  marry  a  man  of  any  other  tribe 
than  her  own,  but  the  children  of  the  marriage  were  of  her  tribe.  If  she  married 
a  Cayuga  or  even  an  Alien,  her  children  would  be  Senecas  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  since 
the  mother  confers  both  her  nationality  and  her  tribal  name  upon  her  children.  In 
like  manner  her  daughters  must  marry  out  of  the  tribe,  but  the  children  would 
nevertheless  belong  to  the  Wolf  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  her  sons  must  also 
marry  women  of  other  tribes,  and  their  children,  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  their 
respective  mothers,  are  lost  to  the  Wolf  connection.  The  eight  tribes  are,  in  this 
manner,  intermingled  throughout  the  nation,  two  tribes  being  necessarily  repre- 
sented in  the  heads  of  every  family. 

A  tribe  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  eonsanguinei,  with  descent  limited  either 
to  the  male  or  to  the  female  hne.  Where  descent  is  Hmited  to  the  male  line,  the 
tribe  would  consist  of  a  supposed  male  ancestor  and  his  children,  together  with  the 
descendants  of  his  sons  in  the  male  line  forever.  It  would  include  this  ancestor 
and  his  children,  the  children  of  his  sons,  and  all  the  children  of  his  lineal  male 
descendants,  whilst  the  children  of  the  daughters- of  this  ancestor,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  female  descendants  would  be  transferred  to  the  tribes  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers.  Where  descent  is  limited  to  the  female  line,  the  tribe  would  consist 
of  a  supposed  female  ancestor  and  her  children,  together  with  the  descendants  of 
her  daughters  in  the  female  line  forever.  It  would  include  the  children  of  this 
ancestor,  the  children  of  her  daughters,  and  all  the  children  of  her  lineal  female 
descendants,  whilst  the  children  of  the  sons  of  this  ancestor,  and  all  the  children  of 
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her  male  descendants  would  be  transferred  to  the  tribes  of  their  respective  mothers. 
Modifications  of  this  form  of  the  tribe  may  have  existed,  but  this  is  the  substance 
of  the  institution. 

Each  tribe  thus  becomes  territorially  coextensive  with  the  nation,  since  they  were 
not  separated  into  independent  communities.^  For  the  reason,  therefore,  that  there 
are  several  tribes  of  the  Senecaa,  they  cannot  be  called  collectively  the  Seneca  tribe ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  all  speak  the  same  dialect  and  are  under  one  political  organi- 
zation, there  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  calling  them  the  Seneca  nation.  Among 
the  nations  whose  institutions  were  the  most  developed,  the  office  of  sachem  or  chief 
was  hereditary  ia  the  female  line.  Each  tribe  had  the  right  to  furnish  its  own  civil 
ruler,  and  consequently  the  office  could  never  pass  out  of  the  tribe.  One  singular 
result  of  this  institution  relating  to  the  descent  of  official  dignities  was  the  perpetual 
disinheritance  of  the  sons  of  sachems.  As  father  and  son  were  necessarily  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  the  son  could  not  succeed  to  his  father's  office.  It  passed  to  the 
sachem's  brother,  who  was  of  the  same  tribe,  or  to  one  of  the  sons  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  who  was  also  of  the  same  tribe,  the  choice  between  them  being  determined 
by  election.  This  was  the  rule  among  the  Iroquois,  among  a  portion  of  the 
Algonldn  nations,  and  also  among  the  Aztecs.  In  a  number  of  Indian  nations 
descent  is  now  limited  to  the  male  line,  with  the  same  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  son  succeeds  to  the  father's  office.  There  arc  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  is  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  custom,  and  that  descent  in 
the  female  line  was  once  universal  in  the  Ganowanian  family. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  America,  when  discovered,  were  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  or  were  found  in  two  dissimilar  conditions ;  each  of  which 
represented  a  distinct  mode  of  life.  The  iirst  and  lowest  condition  was  that  of  the 
Boxing  Indians,  who  Kved  chiefly  upon  fish,  and  also  upon  game.  They  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture.  Each  nation  inhabited  a  particular  area  which 
they  defended  as  their  home  country ;  but  roamed  through  it  without  being  sta- 
tionary in  any  locality.  They  spent  a  part  of  the  year  at  their  fishing  encamp- 
ments, and  the  remainder  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  "forest  districts  most  favora- 
ble for  game.  Of  this  class  the  Athapascans,  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  nations  of 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  the  Blackfcet,  Shoshonees,  Crees,  Assiniboines,  and 
Bakotas,  and  the  Great  Lake  and  Missouri  nations  are  examples.  The  second  and 
highest  condition  was  that  of  the  Village  Indians,  who  were  stationary  in  villages, 
and  depended  exclusively  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence.     They  lived  in  com- 

'  Among  the  nations,  besides  the  Iroquois,  who  are  subdivided  into  tribes,  are  the  Wyandotcs, 
Winnebagoes,  Otoes,  Kaws,  Oaages,  lowas.  Omahas,  Puakaa,  Cherokces,  Creeks,  Choctaa,  Chickasas, 
Ojibwas,  Otawas,  Potawattamies,  Sauks  aud  Foxes,  MenoraiTiics,  Miamas,  Sbawnees,  Delawares, 
Mohegana,  MuDsees,  Shoshonees,  Comauches,  the  Village  Indiana  of  S.ew  Mexico,  the  Aztecs,  and 
some  other  ancient  Mexicaa  nations.  Some  of  the  Algonkin  ^nd  Dakotan  nations  have  lost  the  tribal 
organization,  which  presumptively  they  once  possessed,  as  the  Crees  and  the  Dakotas  proper.  It  is  not 
found  among  the  Athapaacas,  nor  amongst  the  nations  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  although  it  ia  said 
to  prevail  amongst  the  nations  of  the  northwest  coast.  In  addition  to  the  Iroquois  tribes  above  mea- 
tinned,  the  following  may  he  named :  Crane,  Duck,  Loon,  Turkey,  Musk-rat,  Sable,  Piko,  Sturgeon, 
Carp,  Buffalo,  Elk,  Reindeer,  Eaglo,  Hare,  Rabbit,  and  Snake, 
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mmial  houses  constructed  of  adobe  brick,  or  of  rubble-stone  and  mud  mortar,  or  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  several  stories  high.  This  class  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  but  without  laying  aside  their  primitive  domestic  institutions. 
The  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  of  Mexico,  and  Yucatan  are  examples  of  this 
class.  Between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  American,  aborigines  there  was  a 
third  or  intermediate  class,  which  exhibited  all  the  gradations  of  condition  be- 
tween them,  apparently  forming  the  connecting  links  uniting  them  in  one  great 
family.  The  gradations  were  so  uniform  as  to  he  substantially  imperceptible,  unless 
the  extremes  were  contrasted.  These  intermediate  nations  were  the  partially 
lioving  and  pai-tiaUy  Village  Indians,  who  united  agricultural  subsistence  with 
that  upon  fish  and.  game,  and  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  villages. 
Of  this  class  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  the  Powhattan  Indians  of  Virginia,  the 
Creek,  Choctas,  Natches,'  Sauks  and  Foxes,  Mandans,  and  Minnetaries,  are  ex- 
amples. The  two  classes  of  nations,  with  those  intermediate  in  condition,  represent 
aU  the  phases  of  Indian  society,  and  possess  homogeneous  institutions,  hut  under 
different  degrees  of  development. 

In  their  civil  organizations  there  are,  and  have  been,  but  three  stages  of  progi'es- 
sive  development,  which  are  represented  by  the  tribe,  the  nation,  and  the  confede- 
racy of  nations.  The  unit  of  organization,  or  the  first  stage,  was  the  tribe,  all  the 
members  of  which,  as  consanguine!,  were  held  together  by  blood  affinities.  The 
second  stage  was  the  nation,  which  consisted  of  several  tribes  intermingled  by  mar- 
riage, and  all  speaking  the  same  dialect.  They  were  held  together  by  the  affinities 
of  an  identical  speech.  To  them,  as  a  nation,  appertained  the  exclusive  possession 
of  an  independent  dialect,  of  a  common  government,  and  of  territorial  possessions. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  Ganowanian  family  never  advanced  beyond  the 
national  condition.  The  last,  and  the  ultimate  stage  of  organization  was  the  con- 
federacy of  nations.  It  was  usually,  if  not  invariably,  composed  of  nations  speaking 
dialects  of  the  same  stock-language.  The  Iroquois,  Otawa,  Powhattan,  and  Creek 
Confederacies,  the  Dakota  League  of  the  Seven  Council  Fires,  the  Aztec  Confede- 
racy between  the  Aztecs,  Tezcucans,  and  Tlacopans,  and  the  Tlascalan  Confede- 
racy are  familiar  examples.  It  thus  appears,  that  whilst  we  have  for  our  own 
political  series,  the  town,  the  county,  the  state,  and  the  United  States,  which  are 
founded  upon  territory,  each  in  turn  resting  upon  an  increasing  territorial  area  cir- 
cumscribed by  metes  and  bounds,  the  American  aborigines  have  for  theirs,  the  tribe, 
the  nation,  and  the  confederacy  of  nations,  which  are  founded  respectively  upon 
consanguinity,  dialect,  and  stoch-language.  The  idea  of  a  state,  or  of  an  empire 
in  the  proper  sense  of  these  terms,  founded  upon  territory,  and  not  upon  persons, 
with  laws  in  the  place  of  usages,  with  municipal  government  in  the  place  of  the 
unregulated  wUl  of  chiefs,  and  with  a  central  executive  government  in  the  place 
of  a  central  oligarchy  of  chiefs,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  amongst  any 
portion  of  our  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Their  institutions  had  not  developed  to  this 
stage,  and  never  could  have  reached  it  until  a  knowledge  of  property  and  its  uses 
had  been  formed  in  their  minds.  It  is  to  property  considered  in  the  concrete  that 
modern  civilization  must  ascribe  its  origin. 

With  respect  to  their  numbers,  there  are  no  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were 
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ever  very  numerous,  even,  in  the  most  favored  localities.  Although  spread  over 
immense  areas  and  in  the  occupation  of  many  fruitful  regions,  still,  without  field 
agriculture,  or  flocks  and  herds,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  develop  a  large, 
much  more  a  dense  population.  They  possessed  neither  flocks  nor  herds,  and  their 
agriculture  never  rose  above  garden-bed  cultui-e,  performed  with  no  better  imple- 
ments than  those  of  wood  and  hone.  In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  there  arc 
reasons  for  supposing  that  irrigation  upon  a  large  scale  was  practised,  production 
was  greater  than  in  other  areas.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  exception  to  some 
extent  of  this  region,  the  current  statements  with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the 
American  aborigines  are  unsupported  by  trustworthy  evidence.  The  history  of  the 
human  family  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  a  large  population  without  ample 
pastoral  subsistence  or  field  agriculture.  It  may  also  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
real  distance  in  social  condition  between  the  Aztecs,  as  one  of  the  highest  represen- 
tatives of  the  Village  Indians,  and  the  Iroquois,  as  one  of  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  Indians,  was  not  as  great  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
although  the  former  had  reached  a  state  considerably  more  advanced.  If  the  civil 
and  domestic  institutions,  arts,  inventions,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  Northern 
Indians  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Southern  Village  Indians,  so  far  as  the 
latter  are  reliably  ascertained,  whatever  differences  exist  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  degree  of  development  of  the  same  homogeneous  conceptions  of  a  common 
mind,  and  not  of  ideas  springing  from  a  different  source.  With  the  common  origin 
of  the  Village  and  Northern  Indians  established,  there  is  no  further  problem  of 
much  difliculty  in  American  Ethnology. 

It  now  remains  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  Indian  system  of  relationship;  and 
after  that  to  take  up  in  detail  the  system  of  the  several  nations  represented  in  the 
Table ;  and  to  trace  its  radical  characteristics  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  distribu- 
tion. It  win  bo  found  that  a  common  system  prevails  amongst  all  the  nations 
named  therein,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimo, 

ITie  system  of  relationship  considered  in  Part  I  was  characterized  as  descriptive 
because,  in  its  original  form,  the  collateral  and  a  portion  of  the  lineal  consanguine! 
of  every  person  were  described  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms.  For 
example,  the  phrase  "  father's  brother"  was  used  to  designate  an  uncle  on  the 
father's  side ;  "  brother's  son"  for  a  nephew,  and  "  father's  brother's  son"  for  one 
of  the  four  male  cousins.  The  discrimination  of  these  relationships,  in  the  con- 
crete, was  an  aftergrowth  in  point  of  time,  and  exceptional  in  the  system.  After 
it  was  effected  and  special  terms  had  been  introduced  to  express  those  relationships, 
in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  great  families  named,  they  were  sufficient  for  the 
designation  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  kindred  of  each  individual.  At 
least  four-fifths  within  the  limits  of  the  first  five  collateral  lines,  and  within  six 
degrees  from  the  common  ancestor,  could  only  be  indicated  by  means  of  descriptive 
phrases.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  is  -a  descriptive  system.  It  has  also 
been  called  a  natural  system,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  distinction  between  the  lineal  and  several  collateral  lines,  and  of  the  pei-petual 
divergence  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  Each  relationship  is  thus  speciahzed 
and  separated  from  every  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decrease  its  nearness,  and 
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diminisli  its  value  according  to  the  degree  of  the  distance  of  each  person  from  the 
central  Ego.  By  this  formal  recognition  of  the  divergence  of  the  streams  of  the 
blood  and  the  connection  of  consanguinei  through  common  ancestors,  the  numerical 
system  suggested  by  the  nature  of  descents  was  affii-med.  It  also  assumed  the 
existence  of  marriage  between  single  pairs. 

In  contradistinction  from  descriptive  the  term  classifiGatwi/  will  be  employed  to 
characterize  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Ganowanian,  Turanian, 
and  Malayan  families,  which  is  founded  upon  conceptions  fundamentally  different. 
Among  the  latter  families  consanguinei  are  never  described  by  a  combination  of  the 
primary  terms ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  arranged  into  great  classes  or  categories 
upon  principles  of  discrimination  peculiar  to  these  families.  All  the  individuals  of 
the  same  class  are  admitted  into  one  and  the  same  relationship,  and  the  same  special 
term  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  each  and  all  of  them.  For  example,  my  father's 
brother's  son  is  my  hrother  under  the  system  about  to  be  considered ;  and  I  apply 
to  him  the  same  term  which  I  use  to  designate  an  own  brother :  the  son  of  this 
collateral  brother  and  the  son  of  my  own  brother  are  both  my  sons.  And  I  apply 
to  them  the  same  term  I  would  use  to  designate  my  own  son.  In  other  words,  the 
person  first  named  is  admitted  into  the  same  relationship  as  my  own  brothers,  and 
these  last  named  as  my  own  sons.  The  principle  of  classification  is  carried  to 
every  person  in  the  several  collateral  lines,  near  and  remote,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  include  them  all  in  the  several  great  classes.  Although  apparently  arbitrary 
and  artificial,  the  results  produced  by  the  classification  are  coherent  and  systematic. 
In  determining  the  class  to  which  each  person  belongs,  the  degrees,  numerically, 
from  Ego  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the  latter  to  each  kinsman,  are  strictly 
regarded.  This  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  parentage  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
classification.  As  now  used  and  interpreted,  with  marriage  between  single  pairs 
actually  existing,  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  system,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  descents,  confounding  relationships  which  are  distinct,  separating 
those  which  are  similar,  and  diverting  the  streams  of  the  blood  from  the  collateral 
channels  into  the  lineal.  Consequently,  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  descriptive  system. 
It  is  wholly  impossible  to  explain  its  origin  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
the  family  founded  upon  marriage  between  single  pairs ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
with  some  degree  of  probability  on  the  assumption  of  the  antecedent  existence  of 
a  series  of  customs  and  institutions,  one  reformatory  of  the  other,  commencing  with 
promiscuous  intercourse  and  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  family,  as  now 
constituted,  resting  upon  marriage  between  single  'pairs. 

From  the  complicated  structure  of  the  system  it  is  extr*3me]y  difficult  to  separate, 
by  analysis,  its  constituent  parts  and  present  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  familiar  and  intelligible  without  close  application.  There  are,  however, 
several  fundamental  conceptions  embodied  in  the  system,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  contribute  to  its  simplification.  The  most  of  them  are  in  the  nature  of  indi- 
cative characteristics  of  the  system,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  all  of  the 
descendants  of  an  original  pair  are  not  only,  theoretically,  consanguinei,  but  aH  of 
them  fall  within  the  recognized  relationships.  Secondly,  relations  by  blood  or 
marriage  are  never  described  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms,  but  a  single 
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special  term  is  applied  to  each  of  them.  Persons  who  stand  to  Ego  in  unequal 
degrees,  and  who  are  related  to  him  ia  different  ways,  are  thus  placed  upon  the 
same  level  in  the  rank  of  their  relationship.  It  makes  no  difl'ercnce  that  it  is  a 
false  use  of  terms,  for  example,  to  call  my  father's  brother  my  fatlter,  when  he  is  not 
my  father  in  our  sense  of  progenitor,  since  it  is  the  Indian  method  of  classification, 
and  with  that  alone  we  arc  now  concerned.  Thirdly,  the  several  collateral  lines 
in  every  case  are  ultimately  merged  in  the  lineal  line,  by  means  of  which  the  pos- 
terity of  my  collateral  consanguinei  become  my  posterity.  Fourthly,  the  relation- 
ship of  cousin  is  the  most  remote  collateral  degree  which  is  recognized :  conse- 
quently, none  of  the  descendants  of  an  original  pair  can  fall  without  this  collateral 
relationship.  The  number  of  recognized  consanguinei  is  exceedingly  multiplied  by 
the  operative  force  of  the  last  two  provisions.  Fifthly,  the  children  of  brothers  are 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other;  the  children  of  sisters  are  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other ;  but  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  stand  to  each  other  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  remote  relationship.  Sixthly,  the  relationship  of  uncle  is  restricted 
to  the  mother's  brothers,  and  to  the  brothers  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  Ego 
in  the  relation  of  a  mother.  Seventhly,  the  relationship  of  aunt  is  restricted  to  the 
sister  of  a  father,  and  to  the  sisters  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  Ego  in  the 
relation  of  a  father.  Eighthly,  the  relationships  of  nephew  and  niece  are  restricted, 
where  Ego  is  a  male,  to  the  children  of  his  sisters,  and  to  the  children  of  such  col- 
lateral persons  as  stand  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  sister.  But  when  Ego  is  a 
female  they  are  restricted  to  the  children  of  her  brother,  and  to  the  children  of 
such  other  persons  as  stand  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a  brother.  Ninthly,  the  cor- 
relative relationships  are  strictly  applied ;  the  person  whom  I  call  grandson  calls 
me  grandfather;  the  one  I  call  nephew  calls  mo  uncle;  the  one  I  call  father-in-law 
calls  me  son-in-law;  and  so  on  through  every  recognized  relationship.  To  each  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  there  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
Lastly,  whilst  this  system  of  relationship  recognizes  and  upholds  the  bond  of  con- 
sanguinity to  an  unprecedented  extent,  it  contradicts,  and  attempts  apparently  to 
thwart,  the  natural  outflow  of  the  streams  of  the  blood.  At  the  same  time  the 
principles  upon  which  it  rests  are  enforced  with  rigorous  precision. 

An  analysis  of  this  system  of  relationship  will  develop  its  fundamental  conceptions 
in  the  form  of  independent  propositions,  by  means  of  which  a  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  several  forms  as  they  now  exist  in  the  branches  of  the  family. 
This  comparison  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  system  is  one  and  the  same 
throughout  the  family.  At  the  same  time  the  features  in  which  there  ie  a  devia- 
tion from  uniformity  will  he  separated  from  those  which  arc  constant.  It  will  then 
be  seen  whether  these  deviations  invade  any  characteristics  of  the  system  which 
must  be  regarded  as  fundamental,  or  simply  represent  an  amount  of  contraction 
and  expansion  which  must  be  considered  inseparable  from  its  complicated  structure. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  this  analysis  should  be  rigorous  and  exact;  and  that 
the  points  of  disagreement  should  be  not  less  definitely  traced.  Among  the  more 
important  questions  involved  in  the  final  comparison  to  be  made  are  the  two 
following :  first,  whether  or  not  the  forms  which  prevail  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  Ganowanian  family  are  identical  in  whatever  is  ultimate  or  radical;  and  secondly. 
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if  identical  throughout  all  these  nations,  whether  or  not  it  was  transmitted  to  each 
with  the  blood,  involving,  consequently,  the  genealogical  cooiieetiou  of  the  nations 
themselves. 

The  following  propositions  develop  ail  of  the  material  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  relationship  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Table.  They  are  severally 
true  of  each  and  every  form  in  each  and  every  nation,  with  the  exceptions  stated. 

I.  Consanguinei  are  not  described  by  a  combination  of  primary  terms,  but  are 
classiiied  into  categories  under  some  one  of  the  recognized  relationships,  each  of 
which  is  expressed  by  a  particular  terra. 

II.  The  several  collateral  lines,  in  their  several  branches,  are  ultimately  merged 
in  the  lineal  line. 

III.  In  familial  intercourse  and  in  formal  salutation,  consanguinei,  near  and 
remote,  address  each  other  by  the  term  of  relationship, 

IV.  From  Eyo  a  male  to  the  children  of  his  brother  a  male,  and  from  Ego  a 
female  to  the  children  of  her  sister  a  female,  the  relationship  of  these  children  to 
Ego  approaches  in  the  degree  of  its  nearness ;  but  from  Ego  a  male,  to  the  children 
of  a  female,  and  from  Ego  a  female  to  the  children  of  a  male,  it  recedes.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  these  rules. 

V.  Ascending  one  degree  above  Ego  in  the  lineal  line,  and  crossing  over  to  the 
first  members  of  the  four  branches  of  the  second  collateral  line,  it  follows  again 
that  from  male  line  to  male  line,  and  from  female  to  female,  the  relationship 
to  Ego  approaches  in  the  degree  of  its  nearness,  whUe  froril  male  line  to  female 
line,  and  from  female  to  male,  it  recedes,  and  that  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego. 
To  these  rules  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  TTie  father's  sister,  in  some  cases,  is  a 
mother  instead  of  an  aunt,  and  the  mother's  brother,  in  two  instances,  is  an  elder 
brother  instead  of  an  uncle. 

VI.  There  are  original  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  father  and 
mother,  son  and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter  in  all  of  the  languages 
represented  in  the  Table  without  an  exception.  In  a  few  instances  some  of  these 
terms  are  in  common  gender.  These,  with  those  of  brother  and  sister,  are  called 
the  primary  relationships. 

VII.  All  of  my  ancestors  above  grandfather  and  grandmother,  are  my  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  without  further  distinction,  except  that  in  some  of  the 
nations  they  are  discriminated  as  second,  third,  and  more  remote  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers.  In  common  usage,  however,  the  former  are  the  recognized 
relationships.     The  Pawnee  form  is  an  exception. 

VIII.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandfather  and  of  my  grandmother, 
and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  several  ancestors  above  the  latter,  arc,  without 
distinction,  my  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  with  the  occtaional  modifications 
stated  in  the.  seventh  proposition. 

IX.  AU  my  descendants  below  grandson  and  granddaughter,  are,  without 
distinction,  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  with  the  occasional  modifications 
named  in  the  seventh  proposition.     The  Pa^vnee  form  is  also  an  exception. 

X.  There  is  one  term  for  elder  brother  and  another  for  younger  brother,  one 
term  for  elder  sister  and  another  for  younger  sister;   and   no   term  for  brother  or 
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sister  in  the  abstract,  except  in  the  plural  number.  These  terms  ate  not  applied 
to  the  oldest  and  youngest  specifically,  but  to  each  and  all  who  are  older  than  the 
brother  or  sister  speaking.  In  several  languages  there  is  a  double  set  of  terms, 
one  of  which  is  used  by  males,  and  the  other  by  females.  In  some  cases  the  term 
for  elder  and  younger  sister  is  common.  There  are  also  a  few  instances  in  which 
additional  terms  for  brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract  are  found. 

XI.  All  the  children  of  my  several  own  brothers,  and  of  my  several  collateral 
brothers,  myself  a  male,  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  the  children  of  the  latter 
are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  first  branch 
of  this  proposition.     In  a  few  nations  they  are  step-sons  and  step-daughters. 

XII.  AH  the  children  of  my  several  own  sisters,  and  of  my  several  collateral 
sisters,  myself  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  all  the  children  of  the  latter 
are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters.     The  exceptions  are  few  in  number, 

XIII.  All  the  children  of  my  several  own  brothers,  and  of  my  several  collateral 
brothers,  myself  a  female,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces.  There  are  many  exceptions. 
The  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

XIV.  All  the  children  of  my  several  own  sisters,  and  of  my  several  collateral 
sisters,  myself  a  female,  are  my  sons  and  daughters.  The  exceptions  are  few,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  relationship  is  that  of  step-son  and  step- 
daughter. The  children  of  these  sons  and  daughters  are  my  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters, ■ 

XV.  AU  the  brothers  of  my  own  father,  and  all  the  brothers  of  such  other  persons 
as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  father,  are  my  fathers ;  and  all  the  sisters  of  my 
own  mother,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  mother, 
are  severally  my  mothers,  the  same  as  by  own  mother.  In  several  nations  they 
are  step-fathers  and  step-mothers ;  in  some  others  they  are  Little  fathers  and  little 
mothers. 

XVI.  All  the  brothers  of  my  own  mother,  and  all  the  brothers  of  such  other 
persons  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  mother,  are  severally  my  uncles ;  and 
aU  the  sisters  of  my  own  father,  and  all  the  sisters  of  such  other  persons  as  stand 
to  mo  in  the  relation  of  a  father,  are  severally  my  aunts.  In  a  few  nations  the 
relationship  of  aunt  is  not  recognized,  in  which  cases  my  father's  sisters  are  my 
mothers.  In  two  nations  that  of  uncle  is  miknown,  in  which  cases  my  mother's 
brothers  are  my  elder  brothers. 

XVII.  AU  the  children  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other; 
and  they  use,  in  each  case,  the  respective  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  and 
for  elder  and  younger  sister,  which  they  do  in  the  case  of  own  brothers  and  sisters. 
Exceptions  exist  in  the  limited  number  of  nations  in  which  step-father  and  step- 
son are  used.     Among  them  the  relationship  is  that  of  step-brother  and  step-sister. 

XVIII.  AU  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  to  each  other, 
elder  or  yoimger ;  all  the  sons  of  the  latter  are  brothers  again,  and  the  same  rela- 
tionship of  males  in  the  male  line  continues  downward  indefinitely,  so  long  as  each 
of  these  persons  stands  at  the  same  degree  of  remove  from  the  original  brother. 
But  when  one  is  further  advanced,  by  a  single  degree,  than  the  other,  the  rule 
which   turns  the  collateral  line   into  the  lineal   at  once  applies:   thus,  the   son  of 
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either  of  these  my  collateral,  elder/?or  younger,  brothers,  myself  being  a  male,  be- 
comes my  son,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  grandson. 

XIX.  All  the  children  of  several  sisters  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other; 
and  the  terms  of  relationship  are  applied  as  in  the  last  case.  The  exceptions  also 
arc  the  same. 

XX.  All  the  daughters  of  the  daughters  of  several  sisters  are  sisters  to  each 
other,  elder  or  younger,  and  the  daughters  of  the  latter  are  sisters  again ;  and  the 
relationship  of  females  in  the  female  line  continues  to  be  that  of  sisters,  elder  or 
younger,  at  equal  removes,  downward  indefinitely,  with  the  same  result  as  in  the 
former  case,  where  one  is  further  removed  than  the  other  from  the  original  sisters. 

XXI.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  several 
sisters  of  these  brothers  on  the  other,  are  cousins  to  each  other  among  some  of  the 
nations.  Among  other  nations  the  males  of  the  former  class  are  uncles  to  the 
males  and  females  of  the  latter  class ;  and  the  males  and  females  of  the  latter  are 
nephews  and  nieces  to  those  of  the  former ;  whilst  to  still  others  the  females  of 
the  former  class  are  mothers  to  the  males  and  females  of  the  latter  class,  and  the 
males  and  females  of  the  latter  are  sons  and  daughters  to  the  females  of  the  former, 

.  To  illustrate :  my  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew 
and  niece,  each  of  them  calling  me  (their  mother's  brother's  son)  uncle ;  but  with 
Ego  a  female,  the  same  peTsons  are  my  son  and  daughter,  each  of  them  calling  me 
mother.  Among  other  nations  these  relationships  are  still  different,  and  tliey  can 
be  easier  expressed  by  an  illustration  than  by  a  rule ;  namely,  my  father's  sister's 
son,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  father,  and  he  calls  me  his  son ;  my  father's  sister's  daugh- 
ter is  my  aunt,  and  she  calls  me  her  nephew ;  but  with  Ego  a  female,  my  father's 
sister's  son  is  my  father,  and  calls  me  his  daughter;  whilst  my  father's  sister's 
daughter  is  my  grandmother,  and  calls  me  her  granddaughter.  Among  still  other 
nations  the  children  of  brothers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sisters  on  the  other,  are 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other.  Upon  this  relationship  occurs  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  principal,  deviation  from  uniformity. 

XXII.  All  the  children  of  several  cousins  are  cousins  again;  the  children  of  the 
latter  are  also  cousins ;  and  this  relationship  continues  downwa^'d  indefinitely. 
Where  the  relationship  of  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  is  that  of  uncle  and 
nephew,  the  son  of  this  uncle  is  an  uncle  again ;  and  this  relationship  continues 
downwards  in  the  male  line  indefinitely.  Where,  in  the  same  case,  it  is  that  of 
son  and  father,  the  son  and  grandson  of  this  father  are  each  my  father,  and  this 
relationship  continues  downward  in  the  male  line  indefinitely.  In  all  other  cases 
the  collateral  line  is  brought  into  the  lineal. 

XXIII.  As  a  general  result  the  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters,  or  of  an 
original  pair,  can  never  pass,  in  theory,  beyond  the  degrees  of  cousin  and  grand- 
child, these  being  the  most  remote  collateral  and  descendant  relationships ;  nor  in 
th-e  ascending  series  beyond  the  degree  of  grandfather.  Hence  the  bond  of  con- 
sanguinity which  can  never,  in  fact,  be  broken  by  lapse  of  time  or  distance  in 
degree,  is  not  permitted,  by  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Ganowanian  system, 
to  be  broken  in  principle. 

XXIV.  All  the  wives  of  my  several  nephews  and  collateral  sons  are  my  daugh- 
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ters-in-law ;  and  all  the  husbands  of  my  several  nieces  and  collateral  daughters  are 
my  sons-in-law ;  and  I  apply  to  them  the  same  terms  respectively  which  I  nse  to 
designate  the  husbands  and  wives  of  my  own  sons  and  daughters.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  proposition. 

XXV.  All  the  wives  of  my  several  collateral  brothers  and  of  my  several  male 
cousins  are  my  sisters-in-law ;  and  all  the  husbands  of  my  several  collateral  sisters 
and  of  my  several  female  cousins  are  my  brothers-in-law,  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  nearness.     There  are  some  exceptions. 

XXVI.  In  all  of  the  preceding  relationships  the  correlative  terms  are  strictly 
applied ;  thus,  the  one  I  call  my  son  calls  me  father ;  the  one  I  call  grandson  calls 
me  grandfather ;  the  one  I  call  nephew  calls  me  uncle ;  the  one  I  call  brother-in- 
law  calls  me  the  same ;  the  one  I  call  fathcr-in-Iaw  calls  me  son-in-law ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  entii-e  series,  whether  of  affinity  or  of  consanguinity. 

When  the  foregoing  propositions  have  been  verified  by  passing  through  one  of 
the  schedules  in  the  Table,  the  system  itself  will  become  perfectly  familiar,  and 
any  deviations  from  the  standard  form  in  other  schedules  will  at  once  be  recognized 
wherever  they  occur.  A  number  of  discrepancies  will  also  be  discovered,  fallmg 
below  the  character  of  permanent  deviations;  but  they  relate  to  subordinate  details, 
and  do  not  disturb  the  general  plan  of  consanguinity.  Some  of  them  may  represent 
a  misapprehension  of  the  question  to  be  answered;  others  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
relationship,  and  still  others  a  discrepancy  in  some  part  of  the  form  of  the  particular 
nation.  In  the  details  of  a  system  so  complicated  and  elaborate,  drawn  out  from 
uncultivated  languages,  and  with  a  nomenclature  so  opulent,  a  large  amount  of 
variation  would  not  only  be  unavoidable,  but  an  exemption  from  it  would  excite 
surprise.  A  sufficient  number  of  features,  which  may  be  called  indicative  of  the 
typical  form,  are  so  constant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  identity  of  the  system  as 
it  now  prevails  in  the  several  branches  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eskimo.  ITie  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which  the  system  rests  are  simple 
and  clearly  defined,  and  work  out  their  results  with  logical  accuracy. 

The  deviations  from  uniformity  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

I.  Relationship  of  Uncle  and  Aunt.  In  the  Crow  and  Minnitaree,  and  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Athapascan  nations,  these  relationships  arc  wanting.  These  nations 
form  an  exception,  in  this  respect,  to  the  entire  Ganowanian  family.  In  a  number 
of  other  nations  the  relationship  of  aunt  is  unknown,  and  that  of  mother  usually 
takes  its  place. 

II.  Relationships  of  Nephew  and  Niece.  In  four  or  five  dialects  terms  for 
nephew  and  niece  are  wanting.  These  relationships  limited,  with  Ego  a  male,  to 
the  children  of  his  sister,  and  with  Ego  a  female,  usually  to  the  children  of  her 
brother,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  indicative  features  of  the  system.  But 
a  failure  of  five  out  of  seventy-five  Indian  nations  upon  these  relationships  is  not 
sufficient  to  require  an  explanation,  even  if  it  could  be  made. 

III.  Double  Set  of  Terms.  The  use  of  one  set  of  terms  by  the  males,  and  another 
set  by  the  females  in  some  nations  for  certain  relationships;  also  the  use  of  step- 
father, step-brother,  and  step-son,  among  other  nations  in  the  place  of  the  full 
terms ;  and  finally  the  use,  in  still  other  nations,  of  Httle  father  and  Httlo  mother 
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for  the  brother  of  a  father  and  the  sister  of  a  mother,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
Hght  of  modifications  of  the  primitive  form  by  particular  usage  rather  than  as 
deviations  from  uniformity. 

IV.  Relationships  of  the  Children  of  a  Brother  and  Sister.  It  is  evident  that  the 
relationship  of  a  cousin  was  tmkno^vn  in  the  original  system,  and  that  it  was  an 
aftergrowth,  or  further  development,  designed  to  remove  a  blemish.  The  four 
difi'erent  forms  in  which  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister 
appear,  render  it  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  primitive  form,  only  that 
cousin  was  not.  The  principles  of  the  system  required  that  they  should  stand  in  a 
more  remote  relationship  than  that  of  brother  and  sister ;  and  thus  we  are  led  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  either  that  of  uncle  and  nephew,  or  that  of  son  and 
father. 

V.  Marriage  Relationships.  There  axe  a  number  of  diversities  in  these  relation- 
ships, but  a  sufficient  number  are  constant  to  establish  the  unity  of'the  system  from 
this  source  of  evidence  alone. 

VI.  Mergence  of  Collateral  Lines.  In  a  few  of  the  nations  some  branches  of  the 
collateral  lines  are  more  abruptly  merged  in  the  lineal  than  the  common  form 
allows ;  but  of  this  peculiarity  no  explanation  can  be  given. 

We  are  now  the  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  system  of  relationship  of  the 
Ganowanian  family  in  its  several  branches ;  and  by  an  examination  of  its  structure 
and  details,  to  verify  the  preceding  propositions,  and  also  to  trace  this  form  of  the 
classificatory  system  to  its  limits.  In  no  other  manner  can  its  remarkable  charac- 
ter, as  a  domestic  institution,  be  understood  or  appreciated,  or  its  value  estimated 
for  ethnological  purposes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SYtoTDM  or  IIELATIO&&HIP  OP  THE  trANOWAMAN  FAMILY— Continued. 

Voh  tioii  of  the  Iroquois— 4 rea  of  tlieir  Oooupition — Tlieir  Home  Country — Epoch  of  the  EstabliahmKnt  of  tha 
League— HoderLOBaunee,  their  Pioper  N^me — O'her  Natioua  ot  the  s^me  Lineage^tliB  Hnrons  or  Wyauiotes — 
Nautril  Nation — Eriea — busqaehannooka — Nottowaya — 1  Iroquoif — Their  feystem  of  Relalioiiahip — Seneoa  Form 
aiopted  as  typical  also  aa  typital  of  the  feystem  of  the  Gauowanian  Family — Lineal  Line — First  Collateral 
Line — Diagrams — Second  Collateral  Line — Diagrams — Indicative  Relationships — Mairiage  Kelationsliips — Third 
and  Fourth  Collateral  Lines — Diagrama — Methods  of  Verifying  same. — Other  Marriage  Kelationehips — Neoeaaary 
Knowledge  of  Nameiioal  Degrees — Conaanguinei  not  allowed  to  Intermarry — Systems  of  Remaining  Iroquois 
Nations — Identical  with,  the  Seneoa— One  Deviation  from  Uniformity — II.  Hurona,  or  Wy  an  dotes— Tlieir  System 
identical  with  the  Seneoa — Common  Origin  of  the  System — Coeval  with,  their  Esisteuoe  as  one  People. 

Dakotan  Naiions. 

I.  Hodenosaunian  Nations.      1.  Iroquois.     2.  Hurons. 

Among  the  Indian  nations  found  in  possession  of  the  North  American  continent, 
north  of  New  Mexico,  the  Iroquois  deservedly  hold  the  highest  rank.  In  energy 
and  intelligence,  and  the  degree  of  development  of  their  civil  institutions  they  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Northern  Indian  nations.  At  the  period  of  their  discovery 
(1609),  or  within  fifty  years  of  that  event,  they  reached  their  culminating  point. 
It  found  them  in  aclmowledged  supremacy  from  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  to  the 
Wabash  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  laltes  Ontario  and  Eric  on 
the  north,  to  the  Tennessee  and  the  Upper  Potomac  on  the  south.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hurons  and  Neutral  Nation  in  the  peninsula  between  lakes  Huron, 
Eric,  and  Ontario,  their  dominion  was  extended  northward  to  the  Otawa^  Eiver  and 
Lake  Nipessing.  Within  the  boundaries  named  there  were  areas  of  several  thou- 
sand square  miles  which  were  unbroken  solitudes,  except  as  they  were  occasionally 
traversed  by  war  parties,  or  visited  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Other  portions  of  the 
same  area  were  occupied  by  Indian  nations  recognizing  their  supremacy.  The  pre- 
sent State  of  New  York  was  the  home  country  of  the  Iroquois,  first  to  the  Genesee, 
and  afterwards  to  Lake  Erie.  Their  presence,  as  an  intrusive  population,  so  near 
the  centre  of  the  Algonkin  area,  sufliciently  attests  their  superiority  over  the 
Algonkin  nations.  It  also  serves  to  explain  the  otherwise  eccentric  spread  of-  the 
latter  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  southern  limits  of  North  Carolina,  implying 
that  the  Iroquois  area  was  originally  Algonkin.  The  Iroquois  were,  as  there  are 
reasons  for  believing,  an  early  offshoot,  and  one  of  the  advanced  bands  of  the 
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great  DaJiota  stock,  who  first  made  their  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  where  they  were  once  established,  and  afterwards  into 
the  lake  region  of  Central  New  York,  where  they  were  found  at  the  epoch  of  their 
discovery. 

The  prominent  position  of  the  Iroquois  among  the  Northern  nations  was  acquired 
subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  league  under  which  they  were  consolidated 
into  one  political  family.  That  tendency  to  disinteg;ration,  from  the  secession  of 
successive  bands  which  has  ever  been  the  chief  element  of  weakness  in  Indian 
society,  was  counteracted  by  the  federative  principle,  retaining,  as  it  did,  the  natural 
increase  of  their  population  to  the  largely  increased  development  of  their  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  great  augmentation  of  their  military  strength.  Such  a  league 
was  rendered  possible  by  a  limited  agricultural  cultivation  through  which  their 
means  of  subsistence  had  become  permanently  enlarged.  Their  superiority  over 
their  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of  government  is  demonstrated  by  the  structure  and 
principles  of  the  league  itself>  which  for  originality  and  simplicity  of  plan,  for  effi- 
ciency in  organizing  the  power  of  the  people,  and  for  adaptation  to  military  enter- 
prises is  worthy  of  commendation.*  Since  the  commencement  of  European  inter- 
course they  have  passed  through  a  novel  and  severe  experience,  in  the  progress  of 
which  they  have  produced  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  men  than  any  other 
Northern  nation. 

As  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained  the  league  had  been  established  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  Champlain,  in  1609,  first  encountered  the  Mohawks 
within  their  own  territories  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  George.  This  woidd  place 
the  epoch  of  its  formation  about  A.  D.  1459,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years 
subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  current 
representations.^  At  the  time  the  Iroquois  nations  confederated  they  were  inde- 
pendent bands,  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  stock-language,  but  each  having  its 
own  distinct  previous  history ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  Mohawks  after  their  settlement  in  New  York,  and  the  Cayugas 
who,  in  like  manner,  separated  themselves  from  the  Onondagas.  According  to  their 
traditions,  which  ai'e  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  other  evidence,  they  had  resided 
in  this  area  for  a  long  period  of  time  before  the  league  was  formed,  and  had  at 
times  made  war  upon  each  other.  The  Tuscaroras,  who  were  of  kindred  descent, 
were  admitted  into  the  Confederacy  about  the  year  1T15,  upon  their  expulsion  from 
North  Carolina. 

There  were  but  five  other  nations  of  the  same  immediate  lineage  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  First  among  these,  in  numbers  and  importance,  were  the 
Hurons,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Wyandotes,  who  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  ranged  southward  toward  Lake  Erie.  Their  principal  vil- 
lages were  along  the  Georgian  Bay  and  around  Lake  Simcoe,     Although  divided 

*  In  another  work,  "  The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  I  have  presented  and  discussed  the  stractnre 
and  principles  of  their  civil  and  domestic  institutions. 

"  "Tlie  fonndatien  of  Mexico  happened  in  the  year  2  CaJH,  corresporiding  with  the  year  1325  of 
the  vulgar  era." — Clavigero's  Hist,  of  Mexico,  I,  lfi2,     {Cullen's  Trans.  181-7.) 
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into  several  bands  they  spoke  a  common  dialect.  With  these  near  kinsmen  the 
Iroquois  waged  a  savage  and  unrelenting  warfare,  continued  with  slight  intermis- 
sions from  the  commencement  of  European  intercourse  down  to  1650,  when  they 
captured  and  destroyed  their  principal  villages,  and  forced  the  remnant  into  exile. 
A  portion  of  them  afterwards  established  themselves  near  Quebec,  where  their 
descendants  still  remain.  But  much  the  largest  portion,  after  several  changes, 
settled  near  the  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  where  they  were  known  under  their  Iroquois 
name  of  Wyandotes  ;^  and  from  thence  were  finally  removed,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  to  Kansas,  where  their  descendants  now  reside.'^ 

Next  in  importance  was  the  Neutral  Nation,  who  were  established  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  spread  from  thence  westward  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  called  by  the  Iroquois  the  Wild-cat  nation  (Je-go' -sii-sa), 
which  is  the  same  name  applied  by  Charleroix  to  the  Eries.^  It  seems  probable 
that  the  two  were  bands  of  the  same  nation,  not  as  yet  entirely  distinct,  although 
known  to  the  Iroquois  under  different  names,  the  latter  being  called  Qa-kwdrgar<Mio. 
The  Eries,  here  treated  as  a  third  nation,  were  seated  upon  the  southeast  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  ranged  eastward  towards  the  Genesee.  Both  the  Eries  and  the 
Neutral  Nation  spoke  dialects  so  near  the  Seneca  that  the  three  could  understand 
each  other's  speech. '"  With  the  acknowledged  political  astuteness  of  the  Iroquois 
it  seems  remarkable  that  these  nations,  together  with  the  Ilurons,  were  not  incor- 
porated together  in  a  common  confederacy,  which  would  have  saved  as  well  as 
greatly  augmented  their  strength.  They  were  fully  sensible  of  its  importance ;  and 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Senecas  that  the  Iroquois  offered  both  to  the  Eries 
and  to  the  Neutrals  the  alternative  of  admission  into  the  League  or  of  extermina- 
tion before  the  final  conflict.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ilurons  they  turned  next 
upon  the  Neutrals  and  immediately  afterwards  upon  the  Eries,  both  of  whom  were 
defeated  and  expelled,  between  1650  and  1655.  A  portion  of  the  Eries,  after  their 
defeat,  voluntarily  surrcnded  to  the  Senecas,  and  were  incorporated  with  them. 

On  the  south  were  the  Susquehannocks,  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
Susquehanna  Eiver,  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Maryland,  The  Iro- 
quois were  as  relentless  and  uncompromising  towards  the  Susquehannocks,  as  they 
had  been  towards  their  other  kinsmen.  In  1673,  a  delegation  of  Iroquois  chiefs 
met  Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  near  Kingston,  and  amongst  other  things 
asked  him  "  to  assist  them  against  the  Andastiguez  (Andastes  or  Susquehannocks), 


'    Wane-dote'  in  Seneca-Iroquois. 

*  Since  the  completion  of  this  worli,  Francis  Parkman,  Esq.,  has  given  to  the  public  "  The  Jesuits 
in  North  America,"  which  contains  the  moat  complete  account  of  the  Hurons  ever  published.  It  is  a 
work  of  rare  excellence,  founded  upon  accurate  and  comprehensive  researches,  and  written  in  the  most 
attractive  style.  Whilst  the  ferocious  characteristics  of  the  Iroquois,  as  displayed  in  many  a  scene 
of  carnage,  are  delineated  with  graphic  power,  and  are  not  exaggerated,  there  is  another  aide  of  the 
picture  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Iroqnoia  displayed  many  virtues  in  their  relations 
with  eacli  other,  both  in  the  family  and  in  political  society,  whicli  tend  to  relieve  the  otherwise  harsh 
judgment  upon  their  national  character  aud  name.  Mr.  Parkman  derives  the  Wyandotes  chieBy 
from  the  Tionnontates,  the  southernmost  band  of  the  Hurons.   (Jesuits  in  North  America,  Intro,  xliii. 

"  Hist,  of  New  France,  II,  163. 
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the  sole  enemies  remaining  on  their  liands."^  About  the  year  1676,  the  Susque- 
hannocks  made  their  submission  to  the  Senecas.^ 

Last  were  the  Nottoways  of  Virginia,  an  inconsiderable  band,  who,  with  several 
Algonkin  nations,  occupied  a  part  of  the  area  between  the  Potomac  and  Roanoke 
Rivers.  They  are  mentioned  in  treaties  between  the  Colonial  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Iroquois  as  late  as  1721.^  The  foregoing  are  the  only  branches  of 
the  Iroquois  stock  of  which  any  knowledge  has  been  preserved.  Tlie  last  three 
named  are  now  extinct,  or  rather  have  been  dispersed  and  incorporated  with  other 
nations.  Above  Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  small  band  called  the  "  Two 
Mountain  Iroquois,"  who  were  colonists  chiefly  from  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  " 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  of  the  probable  immediate  blood  connection 
of  the  Eries  and  Neutral  nation  with  each  other  and  with  the  Senecas,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  Hurons  and  Senecas  were  subdivisions  of  one  original  nation. 
It  is  contained  in  their  systems  of  relationship,  both  of  which  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  only  particular  in  which  the  Seneca  form  differs  from  tha.t  of  the  other 
Iroquois  nations,  except  the  Tuscarora;  and,  therefore,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Seneca  and  Hurons  were  one  nation  after  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagas  had  become 
distinct  from  the  Senecas.  If  this  be  so,  the  original  Iroquois  stock  before  their 
occupation  of  New  York,  and  whilst  they  resided  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Lakes,  consisted  of  but  four  subdivisions,  the  Hurons  or  Senecas,  the  Tuscaro- 
ras,  the  Onondagas,  and  the  Mohawks ;  or,  in  short,  Senecas  and  Mohawks. 

At  the  formation  of  the  league  the  Iroquois  called  themselves  ZTtH^^/o-so'W-TJ^e, 
"  The  People  of  the  Long  House,"  which  term,  notwithstanding  its  inconvenient 
length,  will  furnish  a  proper  name  for  this  branch  of  the  Ganowanian  family.* 
They  symbolized  their  political  structure  by  the  figure  of  a  "  Long  House,"  and 
were  always  partial  to  this  name,  which  was,  in  fact,  their  only  designation  for 
themselves  as  one  people.^  They  were  Village  Indians  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  although  not  exclusively  such.  In  this  respect  they  were  in  advance  of 
most  of  the  northern  Indian  nations.  In  the  drama  of  colonization  the  influence  of 
this  Indian  confederacy  was  conspicuously  felt,  and  cast  upon  the  side  of  the 
English  colonists.  It  is  made  clear  by  the  retrospect  that  France  must  ascribe.  In 
no  small  degree,  to  the  Iroquois,  the  overthrow  of  her  great  plans  of  empire  in 
North  America, 

,    '  Journal  of  F route nac'a  Voyage  to  Lake  Ontario,  Col.  His.,  N.  T.,  ix,  110. 

=  lb.,  ix.  22T-,  Note  2.  =  lb  ,  v.  673. 

-  *  The  primitive  bark  house  of  the  Iroquois  was  nsnally  iVom  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  by  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  in  width,  comparted  ftt  equal  distances,  but  with  a  common  hall  through  the 
centre,  and  with  a  door  at  ea^h  end  of  the  hall,  which  were  the  only  entrances.  There  were  from 
six  to  ten  fire  pits  in  each  house,  located  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  so  as  to  give  a  fire  to  each 
compartment  There  were  two  families  to  each  fire,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  hall.  A  house  with 
ten  fires  would  thus  accoramodato  twenty  families.  In  ancient  times  these  bouses  were  clustered 
together  and  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  The  size  of  the  village  was  estimated  by  the  number  of 
houses,  (eighty  to  ono  hundred  and  fifty  forming  the  largest  of  their  villages);  and  also  by  the  num- 
ber of  fires.  The  idea  revealed  in  this  communal  house  of  the  Iroquois  runs  through  all  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Indian  family. 

'  Ticague  of  the  Iroqnois,  p.  51, 
30       DoGember,  ISee. 
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The  Iroquois  language,  which  is  the  proper  representative  of  their  intellectual 
life,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  in  the  circle  of  the  family,  with 
respect  to  the  fulness  of  its  vocables,  and  to  the  regularity  of  its  grammatical 
forms.  In  the  table  will  be  found  favorable  specimens  of  its  vocables,  of  its  inflec- 
tions for  gender,  and  of  the  flexibility  of  its  pronouns. 

I.  Iroquois.  1.  Mohawks.  2.  Oneidas.  3.  Onondagas.  4.  Cayugas.  5. 
Senecas.     6,  Tuscaroras,     7.  Two  Mountain  Iroquois. 

From  the  prominent  position  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Ganowanian  family  their 
system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  possesses  a  proportionate  value.  It  is  so  fully 
developed  in  all  of  its  parts  that  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  system  of  this 
family.  The  nomenclature  of  relationships  is  opulent,  the  classification  of  kindred 
systematic,  and  the  plan  itself,  although  complicated,  and  apparently  arbitrary  and 
artificial,  is  yet  simple,  and  in  logical  accordance  with  the  principles  of  discrimina- 
tion upon  which  it  is  founded.  As  the'  standard  form,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
it  minutely.  "When  traced  out  step  by  step,  through  its  entire  range,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  system  will  be  obtained,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  conceptions 
upon  which  it  rests,  which  will  render  an  examination  of  the  remaining  forms 
comparatively  easy. 

For  convenience  of  reference  a  table  of  the  Seneca-Iroquois  and  the  Yankton- 
Dakota  forms  is  appended  to  this  chapter.  It  contains  the  lineal  and  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  collateral  lines,  in  their  several  branches,  in  which  are  given  the 
terms  of  relationship  applied  to  the  several  persons  described  in  the  questions,  with 
a  translation  of  each  term  into  equivalent  EngKsh.  This  method  of  arrangement 
for  presenting  the  system  of  a  single  nation  is  preferable  to  the  one  necessarily 
used  in  the  comparative  Table,  since  it  is  brought  out  in  a  continuous  form  and 
separate  and  apart  from  other  forms.  With  the  aid  of  this  special  table,  and  of 
the  diagrams  which  follow,  all  the  facilities  are  afforded  that  can  be  necessary  foe 
the  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  system.  As  the  Seneca  system  is  developed 
as  to  one  of  the  indicative  relationships,  beyond  that  of  the  remaining  Iroquois 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuscarora,  theirs  will  bo  adopted  as  the  standard 
form  of  the  Iroquois.  The  terms  of  relationship  used  in  the  illustrations,  as  well 
as  in  the  diagrams,  are  also  in  the  Seneca  dialect.^ 

There  are  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Hbc'-sote  and  Oo'sote;  for 
father  and  mother,  Hd'^ih  and  No-yeli' ;  for  son  and  daughter  Ea-ali'-wuh  and 
K<irah' -with ;  and  for  grandson  and  daughter  Horyd'da  and  Ka-yd'-da}  ;  and  no 
terms  for  ancestors  or  descendants  beyond  those  named.  All  above,,  without  dis- 
tinction, are  grandfathers  or  grandmothers ;  and  all  below  are  grandsons  or  grand- 
daughters.    When  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  specific  the  person  is  described. 

The  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  are  conceived  in  the  twofold  form  of 
elder  and  younger,  for  each  of  which  there  are  special  terms,  namely :  ffa'-je^  my 
elder  brother ;  A7i'-je,  my  older  sister ;  Ha'-ga  my  younger  brother ;  Ka'-gd,  my 
younger  sister.  These  terms  are  applied,  respectively,  to  each  and  all  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  older  or  younger  than  tlic  person  who  speaks.     There 

'  For  notation  see  Flj  Ltiaf  to  table  appended  to  part  II. 
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is  no  term  either  for  brother  or  sister  in  the  abstract ;  but  there  is  a  compound 
term  iu  the  plural  number,  and  in  common  gender,  Da-yii'-gwa-dan'^io-da  for 
brothers  and  sisters  in  general. 

In  the  diagrams  (Plates  IV  and  V)  the  lineal  and  first  collateral  line,  male  and 
female,  are  represented  ;  in  the  first  with  Ego  a  male,  and,  in  the  second,  with  Ego  a 
female.  The  relationships  of  the  same  persons  in  certain  clearly  defined  cases,  are 
entirely  different  to  Ego  a  female,  from  what  they  are  to  Ego  a  male.  It  is,  there- 
fore, imperative  that  the  sex  of  Ego  be  noted  in  every  case.  To  exhibit  fully  these 
discriminations  double  diagrams  are  used,  and  in  the  table  double  questions,  the 
necessity  for  which  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  diagrams,  and  also  by  comparing 
the  questions  and  answers  in  the  table.  In  these  diagrams  the  connecting  lines 
follow  the  chain  of  descent  from  parent  to  child,  and  the  figures  which  stand  in  the 
same  horizontal  or  transverse  line  show,  that  the  several  persons  represented  are 
equally  removed  in  degree  from  the  common  ancestor.  The  relationship  expressed 
in  each  figure  is  that  which  the  person  sustains  to  Ego  and  no  other.  A  single  person 
is  represented  by  each  figure,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  upon  which  the 
several  branches  of  the  collateral  line  converge.  This  figure  represents  as  many 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ego,  as  there  are 
lines  terminating  in  it.  In  reading  the  diagrams  we  ascend  by  the  chain  of  con- 
sanguinity from  Ego  first  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  then  down  to  the  person 
whose  relationship  is  sought ;  thus,  my  father's  son  who  is  my  brother,  elder  or 
younger,  is  upon  the  right  of  Ego;  and  my  father's  daughter,  who  is  my  sister,  elder 
or  younger,  is  upon  the  left  of  Elgo  ;  the  three,  as  they  are  equally  removed  in  degree, 
being  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  Again  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  brother 
and  of  this  sister,  are  placed  one  degree  lower  down  in  the  diagram,  and  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  my  own  son,  since  they  are  equally  removed  from  my 
father  who  is  their  common  grandfather.  And  lastly,  if  a  son  and  daughter  are 
allowed  to  each  of  the  persons  last  named,  as  well  as  to  my  own  son,  it  would 
require  ten  figures  below  these  to  represent  them  separately  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  alike  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Ego,  they  are  represented  by  a  single  figure,  as  above  explained ;  and  for  the  further 
object  of  illustrating  the  mergence  of  both  branches  of  the  first  collateral  line  in 
the  lineal  line,  which  results  from  the  classification  of  persons. 

With  these  explanations  made,  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  \ip  the  several 
collateral  lines  in  detail,  and  to  trace  them  throughout,  in  their  several  brandies, 
until  they  are  finally  brought  into  the  lineal  line. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male  with  myself  a  male  (Plate  IV),  I  call  my 
brother's  son  and  daughter  my  son  and  daughter,  Ha-ah'-wuk  and  Korah'-wuh  ;  and 
each  of  them  calls  me  father,  Hti'-nih.-  This  is  the  first  indicative  feature  of  the 
system.  It  places  my  brother's  children  in  the  same  category  with  my  own  children. 
Each  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I  call  severally  my  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
Ha-ya'-da  and  Korya'-da,  and  they  call  me  grandfather,  Hocsote.  The  relationships 
here  given  are  those  actually  recognized  and  applied,  and  none  other  are  known. 

Certain  relationships  are  here  called  indicative.  They  are  those  which  are 
determinative  of  the  character  of  the  system  ;  and  which,  when  ascertained,  usually 
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control  those  tliat  follow.  They  are  the  decisive  characteristics  which,  when  they 
agree  in  the  systems  of  different  nations,  embrace  so  much  -that  is  material  and 
fundamental,  both  in  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  forms,  as  to  render  the 
remaining  details    subordinate. 

In  the  female  branch  of  this  line,  myself  stiU  a  male,  I  call  my  sister's  son  and 
daughter  my  nephew  and  niece,  Sa-ya' -wan-da  and  Ka-ya' ^wan-da  ;  each  of  them 
calling  me  uncle,  ffoo-no'-seh.  This  is  a  second  indicative  feature.  It  restricts  the 
relationships  of  nephew  and  niece  to  the  children  of  a  man's  sisters,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  his  brothers.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  nephew  and  of 
this  niece  are  my  grandson  and  granddaughter  as  before ;  each  of  them  addressing 
me  by  the  correlative  term.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  male  branch,  on  cross- 
ing from  Ego  a  male  to  his  brother  a  male,  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  the 
latter  approach  in  the  degree  of  their  nearness  to  I^go  ;  while,  in  the  female  branch, 
on  crossing  from  Ego  a  male  to  his  sister  a  female,  the  relationships  of  her  children 
to  Ego  recede  in  the  degree  of  their  nearness,  as  compared  with  the  former  case. 

In  the  same  line,  male  branch.  Ego  being  supposed  a  female  (Plate  V),  I  call 
my  brother's  son  and  daughter  my  nephew  and  niece,  Hasoh'-neli  and  Korsoh'-nefi ; 
each  of  them  caUhig  me  aunt,  Ah-ga'-huc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  for 
nephew  and  niece  which  are  used  by  females  are  different  from,  those  used  by  males. 
The  son  and  daughter  of  this  nephew  and  niece  are  my  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
Ha-ya'-da  and  Ka-ya'-da,  and  each  of  them  calls  me  grandmother,  Oc'-sote. 

Supposing  myself  stiU  a  female,  I  call  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  my  son 
and  daughter,  Ba^ah'-^uk,  and  Ka-ah' ^wvJc  ;  each  of  them  calling  me  mother,  No-yeh' . 
Having  crossed  in  the  male  branch  from  Ego  a  female  to  her  brother  a  male,  the 
relationships  of  the  children  of  the  latter  to  Ego  recede ;  whilst,  in  the  female 
branch,  having  crossed  from  Ego  a  female  to  her  sister  a  female  the  relationships 
of  the  children  of  the  latter  approach  in  the  degree  of  their  nearness  to  Ego,  also  as 
before.  The  children  of  this  son  and  daughter  are  my  grandchildren ;  each  of  them 
addressing  me  by  the  correlative  term. 

Irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  the  wife  of  each  of  these  collateral  sons,  and  of 
each  of  these  nephews  is  my  daughter-in-law,  ICa'-sa  ;  and  the  husband  of  each  of 
these  collateral  daughters,  and  of  each  of  these  nieces  is  my  son-in-law,  Oo^a'-lwse  ; 
and  I  stand  to  each  of  them  in  the  correlative  relationship.  This  disposes  of  the 
first  collateral  line,  including  the  relationships  both  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 

Diagram,  Plate  VI,  represents  the  lineal  and  second  collateral  line,  male  and 
female,  on  the  father's  side,  with  Ego  a  male ;  and  Diagram,  Plate  VII,  represents 
the  same  lines  and  branches  on  the  mother's  sid,e,  with  Ego  also  a  male.  It  would 
require  two  other  diagrams  of  the  same  kind  to  represent  the  relationships  of  the 
same  persons  to  Ego  a  female ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration.    They  arc  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  previously  explained. 

In  the  male  branch  of  this  line,  on  the  father's  side,  Plate  VI,  with  myself  a 
male,  my  father's  brother  I  call  my  father  Ilal-mK  ;  and  he  caUs  me  his  son.  Here 
we  find  a  third  indicative  feature  of  the  system.  All  of  several  brothers  are  placed 
in  the  relation  of  a  father  to  the  children  of  each  other.  My  father's  brother's 
son  is  my  elder  or  younger  brother;    if  older  than  myself  T  call  him  my  elder 
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brother,  IJd'-je,  and  he  calls  me  his  younger  brother,  Ha'-ga  ;  if  younger,  these 
terms  are  reversed.  My  father's  brother's  daughter  is  my  elder  or  younger  sister ; 
if  older  than  myself,  I  call  her  my  elder  sister,  AJi'-je,  and  she  calls  me  her  younger 
brother,  Ha'-ga  ;  but  if  younger  I  call  her  ray  younger  sister,  Ka'-ga,  and  she  calls 
me  her  elder  brother.  This  constitutes  a  fourth  indicative  feature.  It  creates  the 
relationships  of  brother  and  sister  amongst  the  children  of  several  brothers.  To 
distinguish  these  from  o-wn  brothers  and  sisters  they  wiU  hereafter  be  called  colla- 
teral brothers  and  sisters.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  brother  are  my 
son  and  daughter,  and  I  apply  to  them  the  same  terms,  Sa-aJi'-wuk  and  Ka-ah'-wuk, 
I  would  to  my  own  children.  In  turn  they  call  jne  father.  The  children  of  the 
latter  are  my  grandchildren,  each  of  them  addressing  me  by  the  correlative  term. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  sister  are  ray  nephew 
and  niece,  Ha-ya'-waii-da  and  Korya'-ioan-da,  and  call  me  uncle ;  their  children  are 
my  grandchildren,  each  of  them  calling  me  gi-andfather.  With  myself  a  female, 
the  preceding  relationships  are  the  same  until  the  children  of  these  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters  are  reached,  when  they  are  reversed.  The  son  and  daughter 
of  this  brother  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  Horsoli'-neh  and  KarsoIi'^wTi,  each  of  them 
calling  mc  aunt ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren,  each  of  them  calling  me 
grandmother ;  whilst  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  sister  are  my  eon  and  daughter, 
each  of  them  calling  me  mother,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren  each 
of  them  addressing  me  by  the  correlative  tenn.  It  thus  appears  that  the  principle 
of  classification  in  the  first  collateral  hne  is  carried  into  the  second ;  and  it  shows 
that  my  father's  brother's  sons  and  daughters  are  admitted  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses into  the  same  relationships  as  my  own  brothers  and  sisters,  the  same  being 
equally  true  of  the  children  and  descendants  of  each. 

In  the  female  branch  of  this  line,  with  myself  a  mtile,  my  father's  sister  is  my 
aunt,  Ah-ga'-Tiuc,  and  she  calls  me  her  nephew.  This  is  a  fifth  indicative  feature 
of  the  system.  The  relationship  of  aunt  is  restricted  to  the  sisters  of  ray  father, 
and,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  to  the  sisters  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  me 
in  the  relation,  of  a  father,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sisters  of  my  mother.  My 
father's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  each  my  cousin,  Ahrgdre'-seh,  each  of  them 
calling  rae  cousin;  the  son  and  daughter  of  ray  male  cousin  are  my  son  and 
daughter,  each  of  them  calling  me  father,  and  their  children  are  ray  grandchildren, 
each  of  them  calling  me  grandfather :  but  the  children  of  my  female  cousins  are 
my  nephews  and  nieces,  each  of  them  calling  me  imcle;  and  their  children  are  my 
grandchildren,  each  of  them  applying  to  me  the  proper  correlative.  With  myself 
a  female,  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  my  male  and  female  cousins  are 
reversed,  whilst  all  the  others  in  this  branch  of  the  line  are  the  same.  The 
relationship  of  cousin  does  not  form  an  indicative  feature  of  the  system,  although 
its  existence  is  remarkable.  It  would  seem  to  be  intended  as  a  pail  of  this  plan 
of  consanguinity  that  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  should  stand  to  each 
other  in  a  more  remote  relationship  than  the  children  of  brothers,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  children  of  their  sisters  on  the  other,  but  without  prescribing  the  relationship 
itself.  As  there  are  ruder  forms,  in  many  of  the  nations,  than  that  of  cousin  and 
cousin,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  latter  relationship  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive 
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system,  but  was  developed  subsequently  by  the  more  advanced  nations  to  remove  an 
irregularity  which  amounted  to  a  blemish.  It  was,  however,  pre-determined  by  the 
elements  of  the  system  that,  if  ever  invented,  it  would  be  restricted  to  the  children 
of  a  brother  and  sister.  The  admission  of  the  children  of  my  cousins  into  the  same 
relationships  as  the  children  of  my  own  brothers  and  sisters  seems  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  departure  from  the  general  principles  of  the  system. 

On  the  mother's  side,  in  the  same  line,  I  being  a  male  (Plate  VII),  my  mother's 
brother  is  my  uncle,  Hoc-no' -seh,  and  calls  me  his  nephew.  Herein  is  found  a  sixth 
indicative  feature.  The  relationship  of  uncle  is  resti;icted  to  the  brothers  of  my 
mother,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  my  father.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  brothers  of 
such  other  persons,  and  no  other,  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  mother.  My 
mother's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  cousins,  Ah-gdre' seJi,  and  call  me  the 
same ;  the  son  and  daughter  of  my  male  cousin  are  my  son  and  daughter,  each  of 
them  calling  me  father,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  son  and  daughter  of  my  female  cousin  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  each 
of  them  calling  me  uncle ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren,  each  of  them 
addressing  me  by  the  correlative  term.  Supposing  myself  a  female,  the  relation- 
ships of  the  children  of  these  cousins  are  reversed  as  in  the  previous  cases,  whilst, 
in  other  respects,  there  is  no  change. 

The  relationship  of  uncle  in  Indian  society  is,  in  several  particulars,  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  from  the  authority  with  which  he  is  invested  over  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  He  is,  practically,  rather  more  the  head  of  his  sister's  family 
than  his  sister's  husband.  It  may  be  illustrated  in  several  ways  from  present  usages. 
Amongst  the  Choctas,  for  example,  if  a  boy  is  to  be  placed  at  school  his  uncle, 
instead  of  his  father,  takes  him  to  the  mission  and  makes  the  arrangement.  An 
uncle,  among  the  "Winnebagoes,  may  require  services  of  a  nephew,  or  administer 
correction,  which  his  own  father  would  neither  ask  nor  attempt.  In  like  manner 
with  the  lowas  and  Otocs,  an  uncle  may  appropriate  to  his  own  use  his  nephew's 
horse  or  his  gun,  or  other  personal  property,  without  being  questioned,  which  his 
own  father  would  have  no  recognized  right  to  do.  But  over  his  nieces  this  same 
authority  is  more  signiiicant,  from  his  participation  in  their  marriage  contracts, 
which,  in  many  Indian  nations,  are  founded  upon  a  consideration  in  the  nature  of 
presents,  Not  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  the  facts  seem  to  reveal  an  idea  familiar 
as  well  on  the  Asiatic  as  the  American  Continent,  and  nearly  as  ancient  as  human 
society,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  brother  in  authority  over  his  sister's  chil- 
dren.^ It  finds  its  roots  in  the  tribal  organization,  and  that  form  of  it  which  limits 
descent  to  the  female  line,  under  which  the  children  of  a  man's  sister  are  of  the 
same  tribe  with  himself. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  branch  of  this  line,  myself  a  male,  my  mother's  sister  I 
call  my  mother,  No-j/e?i',  and  she  calls  me  her  son.  This  constitutes  a  seventh 
indicative  feature  of  the  system.  All  of  several  sisters  arc'  placed  in  the  relation 
of  a  mother  to  the  children  of  each  other.     My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter 


incle  occupies  a  similar  position  of  authority. 
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arc  respectively  my  elder  or  younger  brother,  or  elder  or  younger  sister  as  they  are 
older  or  younger  than  myself:  and  we  apply  to  each  other  tho  same  terms  we 
would  use  to  designate  own  brothers  and  sisters.  This  ia  an  eighth  indicative 
feature.  It  establishes  the  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  amongst  the  children 
of  sisters.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  brother  are  my  son  and  daugh- 
ter, Ha-ali'-wuh  and  KoroM-wuh,  each  of  them  calling  me  father;  and  their  children 
are  my  grandchildren,  each  of  them  calling  me  grandfather.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  this  collateral  sister  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  Horija' -wan-da  and 
JSxt-ya' -wan-da,  each  of  them  calling  me  uncle ;  and  their  children  are  my  grand- 
children, each  of  them  applying  to  me  the  proper  correlative.  With  myself  a 
female,  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  this  collateral  brother  and  sister  are 
reversed,  the  others  remaining  the  same. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  female  branch  of  this  line,  on  the  mother's  side 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  male  branch  on 
the  father's  side,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  first  relationship  in  each,  one 
commencing  with  a  father  to  Ego,  and  the  other  with  a  mother.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  the  two  remaining  branches  of  this  line,  as  to  each  other,  and  with  the 
same  single  difference,  one  of  them  commencing  with  an  uncle  and  the  other  with 
an  aunt. 

To  exhibit  the  relationships  of  the  same  persons  on  the  last  two  diagrams  to  Ego 
a  female,  it  wotdd  only  be  necessary  to  substitute  nephew  and  niece  in  the  place 
of  son  and  daughter,  wherever  they  occur,  and  son  and  daughter  in  the  place  of 
nephew  and  niece.  All  other  relationships  would  remain  as  they  now  are.  These 
diagrams  are  easily  read  by  observing  the  figures  upon  the  right  and  left  of  the 
father  of  Ego.  The  first,  for  example,  in  Plate  VI,  represents  my  father's  fatlier's 
son,  who  is  my  father's  brother,  and  therefore  my  father ;  and  the  second  my 
father's  father's  daughter,  who  is  my  father's  sister,  and  therefore  my  aunt.  The 
other  figures,  except  those  in  the  lineal  line,  represent  their  descendants,  proceed- 
ing from  parent  to  child. 

If  we  ascend  one  degree  above  Ego  in  the  lineal  line,  and  then  cross  over  in  turn 
to  the  first  figure  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  in  the  same  horizontal  line  in  each 
diagram,  the  rules  stated  as  to  the  first  collateral  line  will  also  be  found  to  liold 
true  in  the  second.  From  my  father  to  my  father's  brother,  or  from  male  line  to 
male  line,  and  from  my  mother  to  my  mother's  sister,  or  from  female  line  to  female 
line,  the  relationships  of  their  children,  as  well  as  their  own  relationships,  approach 
in  their  comparative  nearness  to  Ego  ;  but  from  my  father  to  my  father's  sister,  or 
from  male  line  to  female  line,  and  from  my  mother  to  my  mother's  brother,  or  from 
female  to  male,  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  this  uncle  and  aunt,  as  well  as 
their  own,  recede  in  the  degree  of  their  nearness  to  Ego.  The  object  of  this  minute 
analysis  of  the  system  is  to  show  that  it  is  founded  upon  clearly  established  prin- 
ciples of  classification  which  are  carried  out  harmoniously  to  their  logical  results. 
It  is  the  constantly  operative  force  of  these  ideas  which  gives  to  the  system  its 
vitality. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  first  collateral  line  in  its  two  branches,  and  the 
second  in  its  four  branches,  are  finally  brought  into  and  merged  in  the  lineal  line; 
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and  the  same  will  hereafter  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  each  of  the  remaining 
collateral  lines  as  far  as  the  fact  of  consanguinity  can  be  traced.  This  constitutes 
a  ninth  indicative  feature  of  the  system.  It  prevents  consanguinei,  near  and 
remote,  from  falling  without  the  relationship  of  grandfather  in  the  ascending  series, 
that  of  grandson  in  the  descending,  and  that  of  nephew  and  cousin  in  the  greatest 
divergence  of  the  collateral  lines  from  the  lineal  line. 

Each  of  the  wives  of  these  several  collateral  brothers,  and  of  these  several  male 
cousins,  is  my  sister-in-law,  Ali-ge'^aTi'-neruJi,  each  of  them  calling  me  brother-in-law, 
Ha-yaf-o.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  husbands  of  these  several  collateral  sisters, 
and  of  these  several  female  cousins,  is  my  brother-in-law,  Ah-ge-dk'-ne^o,  each  of 
them  calling  me  brother-in-law,  Eorya'-o,  if  I  am  a  male,  and  Ka-ya'-o,  if  a  female. 
ITierc  are  several  different  relationships  which  are  classified  together  in  our  system 
under  the  descriptive  phrases  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  which  are  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other  in  the  Indian  system,  and  distinguished  by  independent 
terms. 

The  foregoing  explanations  dispose  of  the  second  collateral  line  in  its  four  branches, 
whether  Ego  be  considered  male  or  female,  together  with  the  marriage  relationships. 
It  provides  a  place  and  a  term  for  each  and  every  person  connected  with  either  of 
these  branches,  and  holds  them  all  within  the  degree  of  cousin  and  grandchild. 
Not  one  is  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  recognition  of  this  all-embracing  system  of 
relationship. 

Among  ourselves  our  nearest  kindred,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  those 
whose  connection  is  recognized  under  our  system,  are  found  in  the  lineal  and  first 
and  second  collateral  lines.  After  they  are  properly  classified  the  system  would 
answer  the  ordinary  requirements  of  domestic  life.  Those  beyond,  as  remote  col- 
laterals, might  have  been  placed  under  general  terms  outside  of  the  near  degrees ; 
but  the  theory  of  the  Indian  system  is  averse  to  the  rejection  of  collaterals  however 
remote,  and  insists  upon  the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  bond  of  .consanguinity. 
Kindred  are  bound  together  in  the  family  relationships  in  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  common  ancestors ;  so  that  the  diiferences  in  the  degrees  of  nearness,  which 
are  accidental,  are  subordinated  to  the  blood-connection,  which  is  indissoluble. 
"Wherever,  then,  the  chain  of  consanguinity  can  be  traced,  and  the  connection  of 
persons  ascertained,  the  system  at  once  includes  them  in  its  comprehensive  grasp. 
Such  at  least  is  the  system  as  it  now  appears  considered  in  the  light  of  existing 
institutions.  ■  There  may  have  been  a  state  of  society,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
when  the  relationships  we  have  been  considering  were  true  to  the  nature  of  descents 
as  they  actually  existed  when  the  system,  in  its  present  form,  came  into  use.  These 
results,  as  they  now  exist,  were  apparently  effected  by  adopting  the  pi-inciplo  of 
classification  established  in  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines  and  extending  it  to 
the  third,  fourth,  and  even  others  more  remote,  theoretically,  without  limit.  This 
established  another  principle  equally  fundamental  in  the  system,  which  is  the  follow- 
ing: The  children  of  own  brothers,  as  has  been  shown,  are  brothers  and  sisters  to 
each  other,  elder  or  younger,  and  so  are  the  children  of  own  sisters.  In  like  man- 
ner the  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  are  also  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other,  and  so  are  the  children  of  these  collateral  sisters.      Advancing  downwards 
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another  dejjree  the  children  of  such  persons  as  were  thus  made  brothers,  are  in  like 
manner,  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  the  same  is  true  of  such  of  them  as 
were  thus  made  sisters.  This  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  amongst  the  male 
descendants  of  brothers,  and  ,the  female  descendants  of  sisters,  continues  downward 
theoretically  ad  infinitum  at  the  same  degree  of  remove  from  the  common  ancestor. 
But  with  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  the  relationship  is  more 
remote  and  not  uniform.  Amongst  the  Senecas,  whose  system  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, they  are  cousins  to  each  other ;  the  children  of  these  cousins  are  cousins 
again ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  cousins  also ;  and  this  relationship  continues 
downward  theoretically  ad  infinitum.  And,  lastly,  whenever  the  relationship  of 
brother  and  brother,  or  of  sister  and  sister  at  any  one  of  these  degrees  is  found,  it 
determines  at  once  the  relationships  of  the  descendants  of  each  one  of  them  to  the 
other;  thus,  the  son  of  either  one  of  these,  my  collateral  brothers,  is  my  son  if  I 
am  a  male,  and  my  nephew  if  I  am  a  female  ;  and  the  son  of  either  one  of  these  my 
collateral  sisters  is  my  nephew  if  I  am  a  male,  and  my  son  if  I  am  a  female ;  and 
the  children  of  these  sons  and  nephews  are  my  grandchildren.  These  several 
relationships  do  not  exist  simply  in  theory,  but  they  are  practical,  and  universally 
recognized  amongst  the  Iroquois, 

Diagram,  Plate  VIII,  represents  the  lineal,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
collateral  lines,  male  and  female,  on  the  father's  side;  and  Diagram,  Plate  IX, 
represents  the  lineal  and  same  collateral  lines  on  the  mother's  side,  with  Ego  in 
both  cases  a  male.  Each  line  in  these  diagrams  proceeds  from  the  parent  to  one 
only  of  his  or  her  children,  for  greater  simplicity,  as  well  as  from  actual  necessity 
ill  its  construction.  The  first  collateral  line  is  omitted,  and  the  second,  which  is 
presented  in  full  in  Plates  VI  and  VII,  is  retained  for  comparison  with  the  third 
and  fourth.  It  recLuires  no  further  explanation,  except  such  as  it  may  receive 
incidentally. 

In  the  third  collateral  lino  male  on  the  father's  side,  with  myself  a  male  (Plate 
VIII)  my  father's  father's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Boc'soie,  and  calls  me  his  grand- 
son. This  is  a  tenth  indicative  feature  of  the  system,  and  the  last  of  those  which 
are  treated  as  such.  It  places  the  several  brothers  of  my  grandfather  in  the  rela- 
tion of  grandfathers,  a.nd  thus  prevents  collateral  ascendants  from  falling  out  of  this 
Telationship.  In  other  words,  the  principle  by  which  the  collateral  lines  are  merged 
m  the  lineal  works  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  The  son  of  this  collateral 
grandfather  is  my  father  Ha'-^ih,  and  calls  me  his  son.  At  first  sight  this  rela- 
tionship seems  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  those  previously  established.'  This  will  be  made  clear  by  reversing  the  question, 
and  inquiring  whether  I  am  his  son.  This  has  already  been  shown  in  the  male 
branch  of  the  second  collateral  line,  where  my  father's  brother's  son's  son  is  found 
to  be  my  son.  The  son  of  this  collateral  father  is  my  brother,  elder  or  younger. 
Our  grandfathers  are  own  brothers,  and  our  fathers  are  collateral  brothers,  either 
of  which  determines  our  relationship  to  be  that  of  brothers.  Again  the  son  of  this 
collateral  brother  is  my  son,  and  calls  me  father,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my 
grandson,  and  calls  me  grandfather. 

My  father's  father's  sister  is  my  grandmother,  Oc'sole,  her  dangliter  is  my  aunt, 

21       January,  1370. 
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A7i-ga-'huc,  her  daughter  is  my  cousin,  Ak-yare'seh,  her  daughter  is  my  niece, 
Kor^a -wan-da,  and  the  daughter  of  the  latter  is  my  granddaughter,  Ka-ya'-da, 
each  of  them  addressing  me  by  tlio  proper  correlative. 

On  the  mother's  side  (Plate  IX)  my  mother's  mother's  brother  is  my  grandfather, 
Hoc'sote,  his  son  is  my  uncle,  Hoc-no' -aeli,  his  son  is  my  cousin,  Ah-gar^-seh,  his 
son  is  my  son,  Ha-ali' -^duIc,  and,  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  grandson,  Ila-^d'-da, 
each  of  them  addressing  me  hy  the  proper  correlative. 

My  mother's  mother's  sister  is  my  grandmother,  Oo'sote,  her  daughter  is  my 
mother,  No-yeh',  her  daughter  is  my  sister,  elder  or  younger,  AJi'-je  or  Ka'-ga^  the 
daughter  of  this  sister  is  my  niece,  Ka-ya' -wmirda,  and  her  daughter  is  my  grand- 
daughter, Ka'^jd'-da^  each  of  them  addressing  me  by  the  proper  correlative. 

In  the  fourth  collateral  line  male  on  the  lather's  side,  my  father's  father's  father's 
brother  is  my  grandfather,  Hoe'sote,  his  son  is  my  grandfather  also,  his  son  is  my 
father,  his  son  is  my  brother,  elder  or  younger ;  his  son  is  my  son,  and  the  son  of 
the  latter  is  my  grandson ;  each  of  them,  as  before,  applying  to  me  the  proper 
correlative.  With  the  exception  of  one  additional  ancestor,  the  three  remainmg 
branches  of  this  line  agree  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  third  collateral 
line,  as  will  be  -seen  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram. 

There  are  two  methods  of  verifying  every  relationship  upon  these  diagrams.  The 
first  is  by  commencing  in  each  with  the  highest  transverse  line  of  figures,  in  one 
of  which  there  arc  three  children  of  a  common  father,  and  in  the  other  three  chil- 
dren of  a.  common  mother,  who  are,  respectively,  own  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other.  In  Plate  VIII,  two  of  them  are  males  and  one  a  female ;  and  in  Plate  IX  two 
of  them  are  females  and  one  a  male.  Thus  in  the  former  there  arc  two  own 
brothers,  with  their  descendants,  one  constituting  the  lineal,  and  the  other  the 
fourth  collateral  line,  male  of  Ego ;  and  in  the  other  there  are  two  own  sisters,  with 
their  descendants,  one  constituting  the  lineal,  and  the  other  the  fourth  collateral 
line,  female ;  those  in  the  same  horizontal  line  of  figures  being  at  equal  removes  from 
the  common  ancestor.  There  are,  also,  in  both  diagrams,  a  brother  and  sister  and 
their  descendants  in  corresponding  positions.  All  of  the  elements  are,  therefore^ 
contained  in  these  diagrams  for  testing  their  own  correctness,  and  also  for  resolving 
any  question  of  consanguinity.  In  doing  cither  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the 
rules  before  given,  namely :  that  the  children  of  brothers  are  themselves  brothers 
and  sisters  to  each  other,  that  the  children  of  sisters  arc  also  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other ;  and  that  the  children  of  cousins  are  themselves  cousins  to  each 
other;  and,  finally,  that  the  same  relationships  continue  downwards,  as  before 
explained,  amongst  their  respective  descendants,  at  equal  removes,  indefinitely. 
To  illustrate  from  Plate  VIII  Hoe'sote  and  Bbo'-sote  are  own  brothers ;  the  three 
Sbcso'-do  below  them  are  brothers  to  each  other  as  the  children  of  brothers ;  the 
four  fathers  of  Ego  below  them  are  also  brothers  to  each  other  by  the  same  rule, 
and  three  of  them  are  also  fathers  to  Ego  because  they  are  brothers  of  his  own 
father.  The  four  below  the  last  are  brothers,  in  like  manner  because  they  are  the 
children  of  brothers.  Having  now  reached  the  transverse  line  of  figures  to  which 
Ego  belongs,  and  ascertained  that  they  are  all  brothers  to  each  other,  this,  of  itself, 
determines  the  relationships  of  the  ascendants  and  descendants  of  each  of  these 
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collateral  brothers  to  Ego  himself.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  my  collateral 
brothers  are  my  sons  and  grandsons ;  the  father  of  each  of  these  brothers  is  tny 
father  because  he  is  the  brother  of  niy  own  father ;  and  so  is  the  grandfather  of 
each  my  grandfather,  because  he  is  the  brother  of  my  own  grandfather.  If  Od-soie 
and  Oc'-sote  in  Plate  IX  are  taken,  and  the  diagram  is  gone  through  with,  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained ;  and  so,  also,  if  Oc'-sote  and  Boc'-sote  in  the  diagram,  or 
Hoc'sote  and  Odsote  in  the  other,  are  taken,  the  several  relationships  as  given  will 
be  fully  verified. 

The  other  method  is  by  shifting  the  position  of  Ego  to  that  of  each  person  on 
the  diagram  in  turn,  and  then  ascertaining  the  con'elative  relationship.  It  can  be 
illustrated  most  conveniently  by  examples.  In  Plate  VIII  there  are  three  figures  to 
the  right  of  my  own  father,  each  marked  Ea'-nih.  If  it  is  desired  to  prove  that 
the  person  represented  by  the  middle  of  these  figures  is  my  father,  under  the  sys- 
tem, we  may  reverse  the  question  and  ascertain  whether  I  am  the  son  of  this  person. 
In  so  doing  the  position  of  Ego  and  this  Ha'^dh  are  exchanged,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  intermediate  persons  is  reversed,  whence  the  figure  formerly  occupied  by 
Ego  is  found  to  represent  "my  father's  brother's  son's  son,"  who,  as  before  shown, 
is  my  son,  I  am  therefore,  the  son  of  this  Sa'-nih.  Again,  in  Plate  IX,  if  the  middle 
figure  marked  Ho<yno'-seh  to  the  right  of  No'-yeli  be  taken,  and  the  description  of 
intermediate  persons  be  reversed,  it  wiU  make  the  person  represented  by  the  figure 
formerly  occupied  by  Ego  "  my  father's  sister's  daughter's  son,"  who  is  my  nephew. 
He  is  the  son  of  my  female  cousin,  myself  a  male.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Ego  and 
Hoc-no'-seh  are  nephew  and  uncle.  In  this  manner  the  correlative  relationship  will 
be  found  to  be  the  true  one  in  every  case. 

For  each  collateral  line  beyond  the  fourth  as  far  as  relationships  can  be  traced 
the  classification  is  the  same.  Wheresoever  the  chain  of  consanguinity  can  be 
followed,  the  principles  of  the  system  are  rigorously  applied ;  but  the  first  four 
collateral  bnes,  which  include  third  cousins  under  the  Aryan  system,  is  as  far  as 
they  have  occasion  to  apply  it  in  ordinary  intercourse.  It  has  before  been  stated, 
and  the  statement  is  here  repeated,  that  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
just  described  is  not  only  theoretically  the  system  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  but 
the  form  as  detailed  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  constant  daily  use  amongst  the 
Seneca  Indians  of  New  York,  and  has  been  in  use  by  them  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  rudest  amongst  them,  and  can  be  fully  explained 
by  the  more  intelligent  of  their  number.  They  still  address  each  other,  when 
related  by  the  term  of  relationship,  and  never  by  the  personal  name.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  relationship  which  another  person  sustains  to  the  speaker,  and  to  show 
it  by  an  omission  of  the  proper  address  is  a  discourtesy,  and  is  regarded  as  such. 
In  this  usage  is  found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  maimer  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  system  is  imparted  as  well  as  preserved  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  system,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  numerically,  is  essential  to  the  proper  classification  of  kindred. 
Consanguinity  in  its  most  complicated  ramifications  is  much  better  understood  by 
these  Indians  than  by  ourselves.  Our  collateral  kindred,  except  within  the  nearest 
degrees,  arc   practically  disowned.      The  more  creditable  Indian  practice  of  recog- 
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nizing  their  relatives,  near  and  remote,  and  of  addressing  by  kin,  tends  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  blood  connection. 

The  marriage  relationships,  other  than  those  named,  are  fully  discriminated. 
There  are  two  terms  for  father-in-law,  Ha-ga'sa,  for  the  husband's  father,  and 
Oc-na' -hose,  for  the  wife's  father.  This  last  term  is  also  used  to  designate  a  son-in- 
law,  and  is  therefore  a  reciprocal  term.  There  are  also  terras  for  stepfather  and 
stepmother,  Hoc-no'-ese  and  0(Mw'-ese,  which  are  also  applied,  respectively,  to  the 
husband  of  my  father's  sister,  and  to  the  wife  of  my  mother's  brother :  and  for 
stepson  and  stepdaughter,  ffa'-no  and  Ka'-no.  In  a  number  of  nations  two  fathers- 
in-law  are  related  to  each  other,  and  so  are  two  mothers-in-law,  and  there  are  terms 
to  express  the  relationships.  The  opulence  of  the  nomenclature,  although  rendered 
necessaiy  by  the  elaborate  discriminations  of  the  system,  is  nevertheless  remarkable. 

None  of  the  persons  indicated  in  the  diagrams,  or  in  the  Table,  as  consanguine!, 

however  remote,  can  intermarry.     Kelatives  by  marriage,  after  the  decease  of  their 

respective  husbands  or  wives,  are  under  no  restriction.     Against  the  intermarriage 

of  consanguinei  the  regulations  are  very  stringent  amongst  the  greater  part  of  the 

,  American  Indian  nations. 

We  have  now  passed  step  by  step  through  the  lineal,  and  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  collateral  Hues  in  their  several  branches,  with  Ego  a  male,  and  also  a 
female,  and  have  exhibited  every  feature  of  the  system  with  great  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  analysis  of  the  system  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  has  been 
confirmed  in  every  particular.  If  the  reader  has  been  sufficiently  patient  to  follow 
the  chain  of  consanguinity,  and  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  principle  which 
determines  each  relationship,  the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  system  will  have 
been  fully  mastered.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy,  hereafter,  to  follow  and  iden- 
tify its  characteristic  features  in  the  forms  prevailing  in  other  branches  of  the 
family;  and  also  to  detect,  on  bare  inspection,  the  slightest  deviations  which  they 
make  from  the  typical  or  standard  form. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  plan  of  consanguinity  amongst  the  other  Iroquois  nations. 
With  the  exception  of  one  indicative  feature,  and  of  a  few  inconsiderable  and 
subordinate  particulars,  they  aU  agree  with  each  other  in  their  domestic  relation- 
ships. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  detail.  A  reference 
to  the  Table  (Table  II)  will  show  that  the  terms  of  relationship,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  the  same  original  words,  under  dialectical  changes,  in  the  six  dia- 
lects. The  presence  in  each  of  all  of  its  indicative  characteristics  save  one,  and 
their  minute  agreement  in  subordinate  details,  establish  the  identity  of  the  sj'stem, 
as  well  as  its  derivation  by  each  nation  from  a  common  original  source. 

The  discrepancy  to  which  reference  has  been  made  consists  in  the  absence,  among 
the  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  of  the  relationship  of  aunt,  and 
in  supplying  its  place  with  that  of  mother,  wherever  the  former  occurs  in  the  Seneca 
form.  As  a  consequence,  the  relationships  of  nephew  and  niece  are  unknown  to 
the  females,  and  are  supplied  by  those  of  son  and  daughter.  This  deviation  from 
uniformity  upon  an  indicative  relationship  is  difficult  of  explanation.  It  is,  also, 
not  a  little  singular  that  after  four  hundred  years  of  intimate  political  intercourse, 
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and  constant  mtermarriage,  this  diversity  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time/ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  of  aunt,  applied  and  restricted  to  the  father's 
sister,  is  found  in  the  system  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  Wyandotes.  In  the  former  it 
is  Ahk-haw'-rao,  in  the  latter  Ah-rii'-lwc,  which  are  evidently  the  Seneca  Ah-ga'-huc 
dialectically  changed.  This  fact  suggests  the  question,  befoie  stated,  whether  the 
Wyandotes,  Tuscaroras,  and  Senecas,  are  not  more  immediately  connected,  geneti- 
cally, than  the  Senecas  and  other  Iroquois  nations.  The  Tuscarora  and  Wyandote 
dialects  are  much  further  removed  from  the  Seneca  than  the  latter  is  from  those  of 
the  remaining  nations :  but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  by  the  long 
separation  of  the  former  from  the  Iroquois,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the 
variation,  whilst  the  constant  association  of  the  Senecas  with  their  confederates 
would  tend  to  retard  their  dialectical  separation.  It  is  one  thing  to  borrow  a  term 
of  relationship  and  substitute  it  in  the  place  of  a  domestic  term  of  equivalent 
import,  but  quite  a  different  undertaking  to  change  an  established  relationship  and 
invent  a  new  term  for  its  designation.  The  first  might  occur  and  not  be  extraordi- 
nary, but  the  latter  would  be  much  less  likely  to  happen.  Among  the  traditions 
of  the  Senecas  there  is  one  to  the  effect  that  they  had  a  distinct  and  independent 
history  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  their  confederation  with  the  other  Iroquois  nations. 
This  feature  in  their  system  of  relationship,  and  which  is  shared  by  the  Tuscaroras 
and  Wyandotes,  and  not  by  their  immediate  associates,  tends  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Wyan- 
dotes, were  of  immediate  common  origin.  It  has  been  referred  to,  not  so'much 
for  its  intrinsic  importance  as  for  the  illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  the  uses  of 
systems  of  consanguinity  and  affmity  for  minute  ethnological  investigations  through 
periods  of  time  far  beyond  the  range  of  historical  records 

7.  Two  Moimtain  Iroquois. 

The  location  and  antecedents  of  this  fragment  of  the  Iroquois  stock  were 
referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.  Their  system  agrees  substantially 
with  that  of  the  Oneidas  and  Mohawks ;  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ability  of  the  system  to  perpetuate  itself  in  disconnected  branches  of  the 
same  stock.^ 

'  Descent  amongst  the  Iroquois  ia  in  the  female  line  both  as  to  tribe  and  aa  to  nationality.  The 
children  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  mother.  If  a  Cayuga  marries  a  Delaware  woman,  for  example,  his 
children  are  Delawares  and  aiions,  unless  formally  naturalized  with  the  forms  of  adoption  ;  but  if  a 
Delaware  marries  a  Cayuga  woman,  her  children  are  Cayugas,  and  of  her  tribe  of  the  Cayugaa.  It 
is  the  same  if  she  marries  a  Seneca.  In  all  cases  the  woman  confers  her  tribe  and  nationality  upon 
her  children.  She  will  also  adhere  to  the  Cayuga  system  of  relationship  on  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. For  seventy  years  the  Cayugas,  stiil  living  in  Western  New  York,  have  resided  with 
the  Senecas,  and  constantly  intermarried  with  them ;  but  they  stiU  retain  their  dialect,  tribes,  nation- 
ality, and  relationships.  In  1858  I  asked  a  Cayuga  woman  on  one  of  the  Seneca  rescryations  in 
what  relationship  her  father's  sister  stood  to  her.  She  replied,  "  My  mother."  I  expressed  a  doubt 
of  her  correctness,  but  she  adhered  to  her  answer.  She  gave  me  the  Seneca  name  for  aunt  in  the 
Cayuga  dialect,  but  denied  the  relationship.  I  afterwards  found  the  same  deviation  from  the  Seneca 
form  amongst  the  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks. 

'  There  are  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Cayagas  now  residing  upon  the  Thames  River  in 
Canada  West.  Besides  these,  there  are  Oneidas  and  Onondagas  near  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin,  and 
also  Senecas  in  Kansas.     Tiie  Iroquois  in  Niiw  York  now  number  about  4000. 
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II.  Hurons.     1.  Wyandotes. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  Hurons  and  of  their  descendants,  the  Wyandotes,  has 
already  been  given.  They  were  called  Wane'-dote  by  the  Iroquois,  which  name 
they  afterwards  adopted  for  themselves/  The  Wyandotes  affirm  that  the  Dakotas 
are  descended  from  them,  which  must  be  understood  simply  aa  an  assertion  of  their 
genetic  connection.  They  call  the  Dakotas  Twn-da'-'no.  This  was  the  name,  stiU 
preserved  in  Wyandote  tradition,  of  the  chief  under  whom  the  Daliotas  separated 
themselves  from  the  Wyandotes.  It  signifies  "Big  Stomach."  The  Dakotas 
themselves,  it  is  said,  still  recognize  the  relationship,  and  style  the  Wyandotes 
Brothers. 

Their  system  of  relationship  will  be  found  in  the  Table.  It  has  all  of  the  indica- 
tive features  of  the  common  system,  and  agrees  with  the  Seneca  so  completely  that 
its  presentation  in  detail  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  literal  repetition  of  the 
description  just  given.  The  terms  of  relationship,  in  nearly  every  instance,  are 
from  the  same  roots  as  the  Seneca ;  and  although  the  dialectical  variation,  in  some 
cases,  is  quite  marked,  their  identity  is  at  once  recognized.  This,  however,  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  coincidence  of  the  radical  features  of  their  respective 
systems,  A  comparison  of  the  two  forms  shows  that  the  system  in  all  its  precision 
and  complexity,  with  the  same  original  terms  of  relationship,  now  prevails  in  both 
nations;  and  that  it  has  descended  to  each,  with  the  streams  of  the  blood,  from  the 
same  common  source,  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  within  the  historical 
period,  these  nations  have  been  separate  and  hostile,  and  were  for  an  unknown 
period  anterior  to  their  discovery,  and  yet  the  system  has  been  preserved  by  each, 
through  the  intervening  periods,  without  sensible  change.  The  fact  itself  is  some 
evidence  of  the  stability  and  persistency  of  its  radical  forms.  Its  existence  in  the 
Hodenosaunian  branch  of  the  Ganow^nian  family  carries  it  back  to  the  time  when 
these  several  nations  were  a  single  people. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  with  reference  to  this  system  of  relationship  yet 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  indicative  feature  for  indicative  feature,  and 
relationship  for  relationship,  almost  without  an  exception,  it  is  identical  with  the 
system  now  prevaiHng  amongst  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Ganarese  peoples  of  South 
India,  as  will  hereafter  be  fully  shown,  ITie  discrepancies  between  them  are 
actually  less,  aside  from  the  vocables,  than  between  the  Seneca  and  the  Cayuga. 

The  comparative  table  of  the  Seneca-Iroquois  and  Yankton-Dacota  systems  of 
relationship,  referred  to  at  page  154,  is  appended  to  this  chapter. 


'  It  aignifles  "  calf  of  tUe  Jeg,"  and  refers  to  their  manner  of  stringinj;  strips  of  dried  buffalo  meat. 
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E  SKNKCA-TTtOQOOTS,  . 


LINEAL  LIMB. 

My  great  grandfather's  father 

1^.    "    great  grandfatbttr's  mother 
'i,     "    great  grandfather 

great  grandmother 

grandfather 

grandmother 

father 

mother. 

daughter 

graiidsou 

granddaughter 

great  grandson 

great  granddaughter 

great  grandson's  son 

great  grandson's  daughter 

elder  brother  (male  speaking) 

elder  brotlier  (Jemale  speaking) 

elder  sister  (male  speaking) 

elder  sister  (/emale  epeahing) 

joanger  brother  (male  speaking) 

younger  brother  (Jemale  speaking) 

younger  Bister  (male  speaking) 

younger  siste?  (female  speaking) 

brotl  ers  (  nale  speaking) 

brothers  (/emale  speaking) 

esters  (   aie  /peaking) 

Biatera  (^e   alespeaking) 

First  Collateral  Line. 

brother  s  soa  (mate  speaking) 

brotl  er  s  son's  wife      "  "  

brother  3  daughter        "  "  

brother  a  dau.  bnsb.     "  "  

brotl  er  s  grandson        "  "  

brother  s  gd.datighter "  "  

brother  s  gt  gd.  son    "  "  

brotl  er  s  gt  gd.  dau.  "  "  

s  atec  a  da  ghtec  "  "         

Bister  s  dauglit.  liusb.  "  "         

sister's  granddanght.  "  "         

Bister's  gt.  grandson     "  "         

sister's  gl.gd.daught.  "  "         

brother's  son         (feuiate  speaking) 

brother's  son's  wife      "  "         

brother's  daughter        "  "         

bralher'fl  dau.  hnsb.     "  "         

brother's  grandson        "  "  

brotlier'9  gd. daughter "  "         

brother's  gt.  grandson "  "         

brother's  gt.  gd.  dau.    "  "         

sister's  son's  wife         "  "  

Bister's  daughter  "  "  

sister's  danght.  huab.  "  "  

sister's  grandson  "  "  ...... 

sister's  granddaughter"  "  .....i 

sister's  gt.  grandson      "  "  

Sister's  gt.gd.daught.  "  "  

Seoond  Collateral  Line. 

father's  brother 

father's  brother's  wife 

father's  bro.  son  (older  than  mgsetf) 

father's  bro.  &ojt  (younger    "     "     ) 

father's  brother's  son's  wife  (m.  s.) 

father's  brother's  son's  wife  </.  s.) 

father's  bro.  As.u,(older  than  myself ) 

father's  bro.  dau.  (jottnper   "'    "     ) 

father's. bro.  daught.  hnsb.  (m.  s.) 

father's  bro.  daught.  huab.    (/.  s.) 

father's  brother's  son's  son   (m.  j.) 

father's  brother's  son's  son  (/  s.) 

father's  brother's  son's  dau.  (m.  s.) 

father's  brother's  son's  dau.  (/.  s.) 

father's  broth,  daught.  son   (m."s.) 

father's  brotii.  daught.  son   (f.  a.) 

father's  broth,  daught.  dau.  (m.  s.) 

father's  broth,  danght.  dau.  (/.  s.) 


Oc'-sote,. '.'.!'. '.'.'.!'. 

Hoe'.-aote 

Oo'-sote 

Hoo''Sote 

Ot'-sote 

Ha'-nih: 

No-yeh' 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-ySi'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha'-ja 

Ha'-Je 

Ah'-je „ 

Ah'-je 

Ha'-gft 

Ha'-ga 

Ka/-ga 

Ka'-g& 

Da-ya'-gwit-dau' 
Da-ya'-gwa-dan' 
Da-ya'-gna-dan' 
Da-ya'-gwa-dan' 


Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ka'-sa 

Ka-ah'-wuk 

Oo-na'-hoBe 

Ha-ya'-da 

£a-ya'-da 

Ha-yil'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-yaf- wan-da . 

Ka'-sa 

Ka-y&'wftn-da... 

Oe-na'-hose. 

Ha-ya'-dn 

Xa-ya''da 

Ha-yS'-da 

Ka-yif-da 

Ha^oh'-neh 

Ka'-aa 

E!a-aD'-neh 

Oo-na'-hose 

Ha-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ka'-sa 

Ka-ah'-wuk 

Oo-na-hose 

Ha-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

HU'-nih 

Oe-no'-ese 

Ha'-je 

Ha'-g& 

Ah-ge-ah'-ne-ah 
Ah-ge  -  ah'-ne"i 

Ah'-je 

Ea'-gil 

Ah-ga~ah-ne'^o 

Ha-ah'-wuk .  ... 

Ha-soh'-neh 

Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-soh'-neh 

Ha-ya'-wan-da . 
Ha-ah'-wuk. .,, 
Ka-y  a'- wan-da., 
Ka-ah'-wuk 


My  grandfather. 
■■  gr;indmother. 
'    grandfather. 

grandmother. 
'    grandfather. 

grandmother. 
'    father. 

■  mother. 

"  daughter. 
''  grandson. 
'    granddaughter. 

'    granddaughter, 
grandson. 

■  granddaughter, 
elder  brother. 

younger  sister. 

younger  brother. 

younger  sister. 

brothers. 


grandson, 
granddaughter. 

granddaughter, 

nephew. 

danghte 

grandson, 
granddaughter. 

granddaughter. 


granddaughter, 
granddaughter. 


granddaughter 

grandson. 

granddaughter. 


father, 
step-mothnr, 
elder  brother, 
yonnger  brotlier. 
sister-in-law. 


Vnah 

Me  chink'  ahe 
Me  ohoiink'  she 
Me  IL'  ko  ^ha 
Me  ta'  ko  zha 
i'  I  o  Bho 
Me  ta'  ko-zha 
a  ku-zha 
i'  ko  zha 

Chiin'  a  do 

(.hu  ill' 

e  sob'  ka, 
Me-aoh'  ka 
Me  Wnk'  ahe 


Me  fa'  ko  zha 
Me  W  fco  zha 
Me  ta'  ko-zha 


a  ta'  ko  z& 
Ma  ta'  ko  xS, 
toCus'  ka 
Me  ta'  koash 
Me  towns' za 
Me  ta  koash 
Me  ta-ko  sha 

Me  ta'  ko-zh'k 
e  climk'  she 

e  ohounk'  ahe 
Me  ta'  kO'ish 
Me  ta'  ko  zha 
ye  W  ko  iha 
Me  ti'  kozha 
He  1 1'  ko  ih,i 


Mvyindfifhsr 

'  gi  ^!ldf1tho^ 

"  giandmother. 

"  gr^ndlalh^■^ 

"  grandmother. 

"  lather 

"  mother 


'    elder  bioHier. 

"  younger  brothei 
younger  sister. 
brnthM- 


i^htpi  m  law. 


■    d^ughtei  in! 
'    dau^litei 

'    grindohiid 


'  mother 

'  elder  brothnr. 

'  younger  biother. 

'  elder  sister 

'  younE,ei  sister. 

'  biother  in  law. 


daughter. 


Mb  ohounk'  she 


Me-o!ilnk'-she 
Me  to~na'  z5 
Jfe  i,hounk'  =he 
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Dcscilptloa  ot  pcrsQ 

r                hp     ot,n 

Ta      a 

R^UI.  D.I1.P9  m  Yaufctou 

TinLslall  „ 

79 

My  father's  brother's  great  gra   laon 

Ha  yii  da 

My  g  indeon 

Me  tS'  ko  aba 

My  grandchild 

80 

"    father's  brother's  great  gd  daughter 

Ka  VA  da 

grtndd     ghter 

Me  la'  ko-zhS 

81 

"    father's  siB tar. 

Ah  ga  huo 

a     t 

loh'  we 

"    aunt 

"    father's  sister's  husband 

Hoc  no  efe 

tep  father 

Dike'  she 

B3 

"    father's  sister's  son  (m.  ipeal    g) 

Ah  gSre  -beh 

Td,'  she 

"    male  cousin 

B4 

"    father's  sister's  son  C/em  sj'ealitg) 

Ahgire  seh 

Shachi'  she 

65 

"    father's  sister's  eon's  w  fe  (  tiiU  speah  g) 

Ah  ge-fth  no  ah 

Bister  claw 

Ha  ka' 

"    sistei  in  1  iw 

«        "            "          "        '      (/em  speat    j) 

Ah  ge   ah  .  «   o 

lishi'pi 

87 

"    father's  sister's  daughter   (male  epeala  g) 

Ah  gfire  -seh 

Ha  kV  she 

68 

"            "          '       (/em   S]e  kng) 

Al  ga  e'  seh 

L  eha'  pa  she 

89 

"   father's  sister's  dau.  husb   (   ah  speak  tig') 

Ah  ge   ah  ue   0 

b  0  her  n  liw 

IVhi' 

"    brother  m  law 

90 

•'         "              "            ■'          '       (Jen    speak    q) 

Haja-o 

She-tha' 

91 

"    father's  sister's  son's  son  (   ale  sj  eahig) 

Ha  ai  wnk 

Ml  clunk'  she 

33 

Ha  soh  neh 

n  phew 

Meto-us'ki 

93 

"    fsther'ssisfer'sson'sdan    (    ulesjeakng) 

Ka  ah  wuli 

Me  chunk'  she 

'    daughter 

94 

"        "            "          "         '      (fen    sjeikng) 

Ka  soh  neh 

nee    " 

Me  loans'  id 

95 

"    father's  sister's  danghler  s  son       (n  s) 

H-j  ji.  wan  da 

Me  to'us'  ki 

II    nephew 

96 

"       "          "             "          "         cr  '  ) 

Ha  ah'  wnk 

Me-Lluak'  she 

97 

"    father's  Bister's  daughter's  danght  (in   s) 

Ka  ja'  win-dii 

Me  to"u3'  zi 

98 

"        "           "              "              "       (y  «) 

Kaah'wut 

'      dan$!hter 

Mf  ohoniik'  she 

99 

"    father's  sister's  great  granflaon... 

Ha  y&'  da 

■'    gi.ndson 

Me  td,'  ko  iha 

"    giaiid  hild 

100 

Ka-ja'  da 

"    grindd  an  ghter 

Me  tV  ko-zha 

101 

"    mother's  brother 

Hoc  no'-seh 

"    uncle 

Dake'  she 

"    nnale 

102 

"    mother's  brother's  wife 

Ah-ga/  ni  ih 

rob'  we 

103 

"    motlier's  brother's  son        (male  speolciBg) 

Ah  gaie'  seh 

"    oonsin 

Ta'  she 

"    mak  oousin 

104 

"          "              "            "      ( fpmale  peaking) 

Ah  g&re'  seh 

She-cha'  she 

105 

"    mother's  brother's  son's  wife           (m   »  ) 

Ah  ge  ah'  ne  ah 

H5K,' 

!0G 

(/  M 

Ah  ge'ah'  ne^o 

F  sha'  pi 

J07 

"    mother's  brother's  daughter             (»"   «  ) 

Ah  gSre'-^eh 

Ha  ka'  she 

"    female  eousm 

103 

"                     if  s) 

Ah  gfire'  seh 

E-cha'  pa-she 

109 

"    mother's  brother's  daughter's  linsb  (m  s  ) 

Ah-«e^ah'  neCo 

"    brother  in  law 

rx  huh' 

"    brnther  in  Hw 

110 

"    c/o 

Ha  yfi'  0 

She  Lhi' 

m 

"    mother's  brother's  son's  son            («t   s  S 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

Me  Lhink'  she 

112 

"        "             (/O 

Ha-soh'  neh 

Me  to"-UB'  ka 

"    nephew 

113 

"    motlier's  brother's  son's  daughter  (in   s  ) 

La-ah'  wuk 

"    daughter 

MeUiounk'she 

'■    daughter 

114 

(J  s) 

Ka-soh'  neh 

Me  torus'  z" 

115 

"    mother's  brother's  danglitec'a  son   (iw  s  ) 

Ha-yit'  wan-da 

Me  to~us'  Ua 

118 

Ba  all'  wuk 

M  -chink'  she 

117 

"    mother's  brother's  daoglit.  daught  (m  s  ) 

Kb  7&'  Win  da 

lis 

"        (/  s  ) 

Ka  ah'  wuk 

Me  Lhouiik'  she 

«    daughter 

119 

"    motlier's  brother's  great  graiidson 

Ha  y»'  da 

"    grandson 

Me  tl'  ko  zh& 

"    grandtbild 

120 

"    mother's  brother's  great  grauddanghier 

Ka  ra'  da 

"    gianddaughter 

Me  ta'  ko  zlit 

131 

"    mother's  sister 

No-yeh' 
Hoc-no'  ese 

"    mother 

L'  nah 

"    mother 

.122 

"    mother's  sister's  hnsband 

"    step-father 

AhU' 

"     father 

J23 

"    mother's  sister's  son      (older  then  myself) 

Ha'le 

'    elder  biolher 

Che  a' 

"    elder  brother 

124 

"            "                "         "    (younger  than  mgaelj) 

Ha'gS 

"    younger  brother 

Me  soli'  ka 

"    younger  bioUier. 

125 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  wife              Cm   a  ) 

Ah  ge-ah'  ne  ah 

'■    sister  in  law 

Ha  ka' 

«    sistei-m-law 

12b 

"        "         "                  <fs) 

Ah  ge~ah'  ne-o 

E-sha'  pi 

137 

"    mother's  sister's  dan.    (older  than  mt/^elf) 

Ah' jo 

"    oiler  sister 

Too'  ki 

"    elder  sibter 

128 

Ka'gil 

"    younger  sister 

Me  t^nk  she 

"    younger  sister 

129 

"    mother's  sister's  daughter's  husb    (ma) 

Ah-ge~ah'-ne-o 

"    biother  m  law 

lain,' 

'     brother  in  law 

130 

"      (/o 

Hayi'o 

She'  cha 

131 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  son                (m   «  ) 

Ha  ah'  wuk 

Me  chink'  she 

132 

Ha-soh'  neh 

"    nephew 

Me  to-ua'  k1 

133 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  danghler.     (m   s) 

Ka  ah'  wuk 

II    daughter 

Me-ohounfe'  she 

"     daughter 

134 

"         "            •'              (/O 

Ka-soh'  neh 

Me  to- us'  za 

135 

"    mother's  sister's  daughter's  son      (m   s  ) 

Ha  vfi'  wan-da 

"    nephew 

Me  tu-ua'ki 

136 

Ha  ah'  wnk 

Me-ehiiik'  she 

137 

"    mother's  sister's  daught.  daught.     (ai  sS 

Ka  yit'  wan  da 

Me  torus' zi 

138 

(fs) 

Ka  ah'  wuk 

"    danfehter 

Me  choaiik  she 

"    daughter 

139 

"    mother's  sister's  great  grandson. 

Ha»7il'  da 

"    grindaon 

¥<"  tu'  ko  zha 

"    grandi,hiU 

140 

"   mother's  sister's  great  granddaughter 
Thira  Collateral  Line. 

Ka  ja'  da 

"    fcranddaught^r 

BIb  ta'  ko  zha 

141 

"    father's  father's  brother 

Hoo'  sole 

"    crandfalhcr 

«    gran.Kalhir 

143 

■'    father's  father's  brother's  son 

H  i,'  nih 

'    father 

^h  ta' 

"    fathei 

143 

"    father's  fa.  bro.  son's  s.  (older  than  myself  ) 

Hk'je 

'    eldpr  brother 

(  he  a' 

"     older  brother 

144 

"         "            "      "      "  (t/ottngerthanrngself) 

Ha'ga 

"    Tonngei  brother 

Me  soh'  ka 

"    younger  blether. 

145 

"    father's  fath.  bro.  son's  son's  son  (m   s  ) 

Ha-ah'.wnk 

Me  ohink'  she 

146 

"         "             "       "        "        "       "      (/.) 

Ha  -oh'  neh 

"    nephew 

Me  to"-U3'  ka 

147 

"    father's  fath.  bro.  son's  son's  dan   ('«  »  ) 

Ka  ah'  wnk 

"    daughter 

Me  chonnk'  she 

"    daughter 

148 

Ka  Boh'  n^li 

Me  to~us'  za 

149 

"    Mher's  father's  brother's  gt.  gt.  grandson 

Ha  yfi'  da 

"    grandson 

Me  ta'  ko  zha 

"    grandchild 

150 

"    father's  fether's  brother's  gt.  gt.  gd   dau 

Ka-ya'nia 

"    granddaughter 

Me-ta'  ko  zh* 

151 

"    father's  father's  sister 

Oo'  sota 

"    griudmuther 

Dihe' 

"    grandmother 

153 

"    father's  falhtT's  sistor'B  daughter 

Ah-ga'  hno 

Toh'  we 

153 

"    father's  father's  sister's  dan.  dau    (ra  »  ) 

Ah-g&re'  beh 

Ha  ka'  she 

"    female  cou'-m 

154 

«        .'            "              "          "       "       (t  s) 

Ah  gttre'  seh 

F-oha'  pa  she 

15B 

"    father's  father's  slst.  dan.  dan.  son  (m  s  ) 

Ha  yfl'  wan  da 

"    nephew 

Mo  to-^us'  k* 

156 

Ha-ah'-wnk 

We-thmk'  Hlie 

157 

"    father's  father's  sist.  dau.  dau.  dau  (m  s  ) 

Ka-jil'  wan-da 

Me  to-us'  !i 

158 

Ka-ah'  wuk 

"    daughter 

Me  chonnk'  she 

"     dan(,h(er 

159 

"    father's  father's  sister's  great  grandson 

Ha  yV-da 

"    grandson 

Mp  ta'  1  o-zhl. 

"    grandchild 

IBO 

"    fatlier's  fallier's  sister's  gt.  granddaughter     Ka  va'd» 

'    ^randiaa^hter 

^Uih    k^zha 
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My  mother'3  mother's  brother... 
"  mother's  mother's  bi-ofhar's 
"    mother' a  motier's  bro.  Bon'a 

"    mother's  mother's  bro.  son'e 


mother's  moth.  I 


i.  daa.   (»i.  s.) 

'       "       C/-^0 

mother's  mother's  brother's  gt.  ^^ndaon 
mother's  mother'a  bro.  gt.  granddaughter 

'    mother's  mother's  sister 

mother's  mother'a  aiater'a  daughter 

mother's  mo.  sis.  d&a.  d.^oider  than  m^selj") 

"  "  "  [younger  titanisysdf) 

mother's  moth.  siat.  dan.  son's  aoafm.  8.) 

"        "       '■     (/...) 

■    mother'a  mother's  sist.  dan.  dan.    (m.  s.) 

</■»■) 


Fonrth  Collateral  Line. 

father's  father's  father's  brother 

father's  father's  father's  brotlier'a  son 

fatber'a  tather'a  father's  broth,  son's  aon 
father's  fa.  fa.  br.  B.  S.  a.^older  than  myself) 
father's  fa.  fa.  broth,  son's  s.  a.  a.  (m.  s.) 
father's  fa.  fa.  brother's  son's  son's  a.  a.  a. 

Mher's  father's  father's  sister 

father's  father's  father's  sister's  daughter 
father'a  lather's  father's  sister's  dan.  dau. 
father's  father'a  6ith.  sLat.  daa.  dan,  dau. 
father's  iit.  is,,  sist.  dan.  dau.  d.  d.  (m.  s.) 
father's  fa.  fa.  sist.  dau.  d.  d.  d.  d.      " 

mother's  mother's  mother's  brother 

mother's  mother'a  mother's  brother's  son 
mother's  mother's  mother's  bro.  soa'a  sou 
mother's  mo.  mo.  bro.  son's  son's  s.Cm.  a.) 
mother's  mo.  mo.  bro.  sou's  s.  s.  s.      " 
mother's  mo.  mo.  bro.  son's  son's  a.  a.  S. 

mother's  mother's  mother's  sister 

mother'a  mother's  mother's  sister's  dau. 
mother's  mother's  mo.  sister's  dan.  dau. 
mother's  mo.  mo.  sister's  dau.  dau.  dau. 
mo.  m.  m.  sis.  d.  d.  d.  d.  (older  than  myself) 
mo.  mo.  mo.  aia.  dan.  dau.  dau.  dau.  dau. 


Marriage  HelaHves. 

■  husliand      

huaband's  father , 

husband  s  mother 

■  hn'iband's  grandfather 

husband's  grandmother 

wife's  father 

'    wife's  mother. 

wife's  grandfather 

wife's  grandmother 


'    danghter-iu-law .. 


'    step-mothE 

■  Btep-aon 

'    step-daugliter 

■  step-brother. 

'    Etep-sister 

brother-in-iaw  ^husband's  brother) 

"     .   "    "  (_sialer's  husband  (m.  s.) 

«        «    «  "  "        (/.s.) 

"         "     "  (m/e'a  brolher) 

"     .   "     "  (wife's  sisier's  husband) 

"         "     "      (husband's  slater's  husband) 

sister-in-law  (wife's  sisler) 

"      "     "  (brolher's  wife  (m.  s.) 

"      "     "  "  "      (f.s.) 

"     "  (husband's  sister) 

(-ifi:broA„;wiji) 

"      "     "  (husband's  brother's  mife) 


Hoe'-soto 

Ah-gare'-aeh 

Ah-gare'-seh 

Ha-ah'-wub 

Ha-Boh'-neh 

Ka-ah'-wukj 

Ka-soh'-neh 

Ha-ja'-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

'  Ho'-yeh 

Ah'-]e 

Ka'-ga 

Ha-ya'-wan-da 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ka-y  ^f- wanKta 

,  Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ha-ya'-dft 

,  Ka-yaZ-da 

Iloo'-sote 

Ila'-nih 

H6'-je 

Ha-ah'-wnk 

Ka-ya'-da 

Oc'nBote 

Oo'-sote 

Ah-ga'-huo 

Ah-gSre'-seh 

Ka-ah'-wnk 

Ka-ya/-da 

Hoc'-aote 

Hoo'-Bote 

Hoc-no'-seh 

Ah-gtlre'-seh 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ha-y&'-da 

Oc'-sota 

Oc'-sote 

No-yeh' 

Al'-J« 

Sa-ah'-wuk 

Ka-yfi,'-da 

Da-yalca'-ne 

Da-yake'-ne 

Ha-ga'-sS 

m-ya'-ai 

On-ya'-sa 

Oo-na'-hose 

Oc-na'-hose 

Hoo'-aote 

Oo'-Eote..... 

Oc-ua'-hose 

Ka'-sK 

Hoo-no'-eao 

Oo-no'-eBs 

Ha'-no 

Ka'-no 

Ha/-ie(o)  ha'-ga(y).... 
Ah'-JeCo)  ka'-ga(7j.... 

Ha-y&'-o 

Ah-ge  -  ah'-ne~o 

Ha-ja'-o 

Ah-ge"ah'-ne~o 

Ka-y^'-o 

Ah-ge-ab'-ne-ah 

Ah-gB~ah'-ne'^o 

Ah-ge~ah'-ue~o 

Qo-no-kw  a'-y  es-h  Ei-ah. 
Ho-uo-kwa'-yes-ha-ah. 
Ta-geek'-ha 


granddaughter, 
grandmother. 

■  mother, 
elder  sister. 

■  younger  sister, 
nephew. 


'    daughter. 
'    grandson, 
granddaughter 


grandfathei 


daughter. 

granddaughter. 

grandfather. 


■  mother. 

'  elder  sister. 

■■  danghter. 

'  granddaughter 


husb.  (two  joined) 

■  wife  (two  joined) 
'    father-in-law. 

'    mother-in-law. 

'    father'in-law. 

'    mother-in-law. 

father-in-law. 

■  mother-in-law. 
grandfather, 
grandmother. 


n-law. 


■    step-daughter. 

'  elder  or  y'nger  bro 
elder  or  y'nger  slat 
brother-in-law. 


Not  related. 
My  sister-in-law 


Widow. 

Widower. 

Twins.. 


Toon  k-k'-^he-nl 
Dake'-aho 
TV  she 
She-oil  a'  she 
Me-ohink'  i 


Met< 


i'ka 


Me-ehounk'  she 
Me  toTus'-za 
Me  ta  ko  zha 


Chim'  a  do 
Me  sob'  ka 
Me  to~ua'  ka 
Me-ohmk'  she 


Toon  M^  she  ni 

Toon  ka'  she  n.i. 

Ah'-ti 

Che' a 

Me  ohiiik'  she 

Me  ta'  ko  shi 

Oche' 

0-ohe' 

Toh'  we 

Ha  ka' she 

Me  chonnk''  bhe 

Me  ta'  ko-zha 

Toon  ka'  she  na 

Toon-ka'  she  ua 

Dake'  she 

T^'-she 

Me  oh  ink'  'Jhe 

M<~  la   ko  zha 


Ton  ka' 

6Ie  (houuk'  she 

Me  td'-ko  zhii. 


To  k  i'  aho 

0  che   hhe 

Toon  ka'  she  na 

0-ohe' 

To  ka'-ahe 

0  ohe'  she 

Toon  ka'  ahe  ua 

0-ohe' 

Me  ta'  koaah 

Me  ta'-koaah 

Ahfi' 

E'-nah 

Me-ohink'  ahe 

Me-ohounk'  ahe 

Chea'Co)mesoh'kaCy) 

Ton  ka'{o)me  tank'   ' 

She  ohi' 

Tk-huh' 

She  cha' 

Taha' 

Che  V(o)me  soh'  k 

Che  a(o)me  soh-ki 

Ha-ka' 

E-sha'  pa 
E-sha'  ■g\ 

Haka' 

E  sha'  pi 


Mr  grandfather 


gran  dob  I  Id 

grindmothpr 
ni  other 
older  sister 
yoniiger  siste 
nephew 


'    daughter 
■    grandchild 
'    grandfather 


'  husband 

'  father-in  law 

'  mother  m  !tw. 

'  giandfather 

'  grandmother. 

'  fatber-in  law. 

'  mother 

'■  grandfather 

'  giandmothi 

■  daughter  ir 

■  flther 
mother 


brother-In  law. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
SYSTEM  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  TUE  GANOWANIAN  FAMILY—Contintied. 

IL  Dakotan  Nations.— 1.  Dakota  Nations  Proper— Their  Area  and  Dialects— Their  Transfer  to  the  Plains— Federa- 
tive Principle  among  them — System  of  Relationship  of  the  Yanktons  talcen  as  tlie  Standard — Indicative  Kelation- 
ships — System  identical  with  tlie  Seneca — Increasing  Evidence  of  the  Self-perpetuation  of  the  System — 2. 
Missouri  Nations — Their  Area  and  Dialects — System  of  the  Eaws  adopted  as  the  Standard — Indicative  Relation- 
sbipa — Prin  p  1  D  1  n  f  m  Un  f  mity — It  ooonrs  invariably  on  the  Relation  ships  between  the  Children  of  a 
BrotherandS  t  —  y  t  m  d  nt  1  w  th  the  Yankton — 3.  Winnebagoea — TheirOriginalArea — Nearest  A  ffiiiation 
of  this  Dial    t  w  th  th  f  th     Mi    oarl  Nations — Their  System  identical  with  the  Yankton — 1.  Mandans — 

Agrioultnral  dV  11  g  I  di  — I  d  cative  Eelatlonshlps — System  identical  with  the  Tankton — 5.  Minnitareea 
and  Upsarok  C    w  — S  p      t    n    f  the  Crows  from  the  Miiinitarees — Their  Migration  northward  to  the  Sis- 

kalohewun — Th       D    1    t — Oh  t   ns  upon  the  Divergence  of  Dialects — Minnitaree  System — Indioativa  Eela- 

tiOBShips — Id  t  al  with  th  Y  kt  n — Principal  Deviation  from  Uniformity.  III.  Gulf  Mattons — 1.  Gntf  Nations 
Proper — Th       A  nd  D    lect  — Sy  tem  of  the  Chootas  adopted   as   Standard— Indicative  Eelationshipa — 

System  ident  I  w  th  th  T  kt  n — P  incipal  Deviation  from  Uniformity — It  agrees  with  the  Minnitaree — Min- 
nitarees  a  o  a  t  nf,  1  k  1  tw  Gulf  and  Missoori  Nations — 3.  Cherokees — Their  language  and  Area — System 
of  Relationship  identical  with  the  Choola — Observations  upon  the  Dakotan  Dialects.  IV,  Prairie  Nations — Their 
Area  and  Dialects — 1.  Pawnees — Kepnblioan  Pawnee  System  taken  as  Standard — Its  indicative  Relationships — 
Identical  with  the  Yankton — Principal  Deviation  from  Uniformity — It  agreea  with  the  Choeta— 2.  Arioitareea — 
Tlieir  Area  and  Dialect — Their  System  agrees  with  the  Pawnee— Reasons  for  attaoliing  Gulf  and  Prairie  Nations 
to  the  Dakotan  Stem — Resnlts  of  Comparison  of  Systems- One  System  iu  Fundamental  Characleri sties  found 
among  all  these  Nations — Their  Unity  of  Origin — System  of  Relationship  as  a  Basis  for  the  construction  of  a 
Family  of  Nations. 

1.  Dakota  Nations  Proper.  2.  Missouri  Nations.  3.  Winnebagoes.  4.  Man- 
dans,     5.  Minnitarees  and  XJpsarokas  or  Crows. 

Tiie  two  leading  subdivisions  of  the  Ganowanian  family  north,  of  New  Mexico 
are  the  Dakotan  and  the  Algonldn,  They  have  held  this  position  from  the  earliest 
period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  nations 
south  of  the  Siskatchewun  Eiver  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  cast  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  will  ultimately  be  resolved  by  linguistic  affiliations,  into  these 
two  great  divisions.  A  large  number  of  nations  west  of  the  Missouri  also  belong 
to  the  Daltotan  Stem.  The  two  groups  of  languages  occupied  about  equal  areas, 
and  are  respectively  broken  up  into  about  the  same  number  of  dialects.  Among 
the  dialects  of  the  former  language,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  in  the  area  if 
the  Gulf  nations  belong  to  this  branch,  the  amount  of  deviation  is  much  the 
greatest,  the  vocables  of  many  of  them  having  changed  beyond  the  reach  of  identi- 
fication, although  they  still  wear  a  family  resemblance.  It  is  also  extremely 
probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  the  two  original  languages  from  which  these 
dialects  respectively  have  emanated  had  become  distinct  and  entirely  changed  iri 
tlieir  vocables,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Continent,  before  the  two  streams  of 
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migration  commenced  to  the  eastward,  the  Dakotan  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
by  some  southern  route,  and  the  Algonkin  to  the  chain  of  Lakes,  and  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  some  northern  route.  The  classification  of  nations  adopted  in 
the  Table  is  founded  chiefly  upon  their  system  of  relationship,  which  contains  some 
evidence  bearing  upon  their  inter-relations  that  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

A  stocJc  language,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  includes  such  dialects  as  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  vocables  for  common  objects  susceptible  of  identification  to 
establish  their  immediate  derivation  from  each  other,  or  from  a  common  parent 
language.  Branch,  when  applied  to  a  group  of  nations,  is  coextensive  with  stock 
language  as  applied  to  a  group  of  dialects.  The  term  stem,  or  stem-people,  is  used 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  It  includes  several  branches  or  groups  of  nations, 
whose  systems  of  relationship  possess  features  showing  affinity  of  blood.  It  also 
includes  several  stock  languages,  the  vocables  of  which  have  a  family  resemblance, 
although  changed  beyond  immediate  identification. 

I.  Dakota  Nations  Proper.  1.  Isauntiea.  2.  Yanktons.  3.  Yanktonais.  4. 
Sissetons.  5.  Ogalallas.  6.  Brules,  7.  Unkpappas.  8.  Blackfoot  Dakotas.  (9. 
Ohenonpas.  10.  Minnikanyes.  11.  Sansarcs.  12.  Itazipcoes,  these  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Table.)     13.  Asiniboines. 

At  the  period  of  European  discovery,  the  Dakotas  proper  were  found  established 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  present  state  of  Minnesota.  Their 
home  country  extended  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Missouri  River,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  streams  and  lakes,  was  in 
their  continuous  occupation.  When  first  known  to  the  colonists,  through  the 
early  explorers,  they  were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  independent  bands,  living 
more  or  less  in  tent  villages,^  and  were  supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  any 
other  northern  Indians  who  spoke  mutually  intelligible  dialects.  The  first  accounts 
were  favorable  concerning  their  intelligence,  their  hospitality,  and  their  manliness. 

The  Dakota  language  has  assumed  two,  if  not  three,  distinctly  marked  dialectical 
forms,  but  the  variance  is  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  free  communication,  The'se 
dialects  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Isauntie,  the  Teeton,  and  the  Yankton. 
Between  the  first  two  the  amount  of  variation  is  considerable ;  but  the  third,  the 
Yankton,  is  in  the  process  of  formation  out  of  the  first.^  As  two  forms  of  the  same 
speech,  they  may  be  called  the  Isauntie,  or  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Teeton  or 
Missouri  Dakota.  For  philological  purposes  they  are  extremely  interesting,  since 
the  variance  is  still  in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  development. 

'  Gari-er's  Travels,  p.  51  (Philadelphia  edition  1796),  shows  that  this  was  the  case  in  1766. 

»  "  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  IhaijktonwaTi  [Yankton]  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Dakotas  of 
Minnesota  [Isaunties]  is  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  k  for  h.  The  Titonwan  [Teeton]  exhibits 
move  striking  differences.  Ik  it  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Isanties  and  k  of  the  Ihanktonwans,  and 
rejecting  d  altogether,  they  used  I  in  its  stead.  *  *  *  Thus,  to  illustrate  the  foregoing.  *  *  * 
'  Bda,'  to  go  home  of  the  Isantes,  is  '  kda'  of  the  Ihantonwans  dialect,  and  'gla'  in  the  Titonwan. 
Many  words,  too,  are  entirely  different,  as  for  example,  '  isan',  a  knife  ;  the  Titonwags  say  '  milla\ 
and  the  Ihanktonwans  minna,"  Smithsoniaa  Con.  IV,  Gram,  and  Die,  of  Dakota  Language,  Intro. 
XVII.  This  last  difference  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  a  term  for  knife  in  thei 
primitive  language. 
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Since  tlie  period  of  their  discovery,  wlien  tlie  Didiotas  occupied  a  territory  of  small 
dimensions,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  their  condition,  ascribable,  in  part,  to 
the  retro-migration  westward  of  the  Indian  nations  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  possession 
of  the  horse,  which  has  proved  by  far  the  most  important  material  gift  of  Americans 
to  the  American  aborigines.  After  they  had  learned  to  rear  and  tend  this  vahiable 
domestic  animal,  in  which  they  have  been  eminently  successful,  they  gradually 
spread  over  the  vast  prairies  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  which  never  before 
had  been  capable  of  human  occupation,  until  at  the  present  time  their  range 
extends  over  the  immense  area  from  the  western  head  branches  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  chain.  The  change  thus  wi-onght  in  their 
condition  has  bden  chiefly  for  the  worse,  although  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
now  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  period.  They  have  ceased  altogether  to 
live  in  villages,  in  which  the  first  germs  of  social  progress  originate,  and  have 
betaken  themselves  to  camps  on  the  plains,  where  they  now  lead  a  life  of  uureKeved 
hardship,  and  of  incessant  conflict  with  adjacent  nations,  although  acknowledged 
masters  within  their  own  area.  They  have  now  become  nomades  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  depending  for  subsistence  upon  the  buffaloes,  whose  migrations  they 
follow.  When  first  known  to  us  they  were  not  agriculturalists  in  the  slightest 
particular,  but  depended  exclusively  upon  fish,  wild  rice,  and  game.  The  innume- 
rable lakes  in  central  and  northern  Minnesota  were  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the 
mixture  of  forest,  lake,  and  prairie,  which  make  this  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  regions  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  also  rendered  it  an  excel- 
lent game  country.  The  exchange  was  greatly  to  their  disadvantage.  Their 
transfer  to  the  plains,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  now  dwell,  was  much  more 
from  necessity  than  choice.  The  steady  and  irresistible  flow  of  the  white  popula- 
tion westward  necessarily  forced  the  Dakotas  in  this  direction,  so  that  their  retro- 
gression was  but  the  realization  of  their  portion  of  the  common  destiny  of  all  the 
nations  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Dakotas  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  imparted  by  a  consciousness  of 
strength  from  superior  numbers.^  They  have  had  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  to 
maintain  a  species  of  alliance  among  the  several  subdivisions  into  which  they  had 
fallen  by  the  inevitable  law  of  Indian  Society,  although  each  band  was  practically 
an  independent  nation.  Friendly  relations  have  subsisted  among  them  from  time 
immemorial  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Asiniboincs,  who  became  detached 
shortly  before  the  year  1600,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  incurred,  in  conse- 
quence, the  hostility  of  their  congeners.  The  important  uses  of  the  federal  principle 
to  arrest  the  constant  tendency  to  denationalization  was  understood  by  the  Dakotas, 
although  it  never  ripened  into  a  permanent  and  effective  organization.  Their 
name  La-hd-ta  in  the  dialects  of  the  western  nations,  and  Dd-'ne-Jco' -ta  in  that  of 
the  eastern,  signifies  leagued  or  allied,  and  they  also  called  themselves,  by  a  figure 
of  speech,  '■'■The  Seven  Coitmiil  Fires^''  from  the  seven  principal  hands  which  formed 

'  Tliey  are  estimated  at  the  present  time,  to  Dumber  about  twuutj-three  thousand. 
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the  compact.^  "We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  important  acts  of  legislation  for  the 
general  welfare,  by  this  Bakotan  Confederacy,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
a  nominal  league  would  tend  to  promote  and  preserve  harmony  among  them,  as 
well  as  to  increase  their  influence  among  Indian  nations.  Every  trace  of  the 
federative  principle  in  the  Ganowanian  family  possesses  some  degree  of  importance, 
as  it  reveals  in  each  case  the  development  of  the  first  germ  of  progress  from  the 
monotonous  level  of  the  roving  bands. 

Intellectually  the  Dakotas  compare  favorably  with  the  most  advanced  of  their 
contemporaries.  Intractable  and  independent  in  their  dispositions  they  have,  for 
the  most  part  held  themselves  aloof  from  government  influence ;  but  generous 
and  just  to  each  other,  they  have  maintained  among  Indian  nations  a  favorable 
reputation  for  energy,  hardihood,  and  courage,^  Their  chiefs  in  council  arc  bold, 
graceful,  and  fluent  speakers.  In  this  respect  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  have  reached  some  distinction  in  eloquence.  At  different  times  I 
have  heard  the  chiefs  and  orators  of  many  Indian  nations  speak  in  council,  but 
none  of  them  impressed  me  more  strongly  than  the  Dakota  chiefs.  Clearness  of 
thought  and  energy  of  will  characterized  their  speech,  and  a  free  untameable  spirit 
their  demeanor. 

It  is  impossible  to  save  the  Dakotas,  or  any  Indian  nation,  in  the  strictly  abo- 
riginal condition.  They  must  either  become  agricultural  or  pastoral,  or  disappear 
from  the  continent.  With  this  great  change  even  it  is  a  formidable  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Dakotas  have  seized  the  principal  part,  or  rather  the  northern  half 
of  the  interior  prairie  area,  no  considerable  portion  of  which,  it  seems  probable,  can 
ever  be  occupied  by  our  people.  It  is  throughout  poorly  watered,  and  substantially 
destitute  of  forest.  On  the  Upper  Missouri  for  two  thousand  mUes,  and  until  you 
reach  the  foot  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  timber  is  confined  to  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  river,  and  is  very  scanty  even  there.  It  is  the  same  with  all  of  its  tributaries,  A 
civilized  and  agricultural  population  can  never  inhabit  any  portion  of  this  inland  re- 
gion, except  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  rivers.  On  the  plains,  the  Dakotas,  if  they 
maintain  peaceful  relations,  will  interfere  with  no  interests  of  the  American  people. 
When  the  Buffalo  ceases  from  diminished  numbers  to  afford  them  subsistence, 
which  will  be  the  case  at  no  distant  day,  they  will  be  compelled  to  rear  domestic 
cattle  to  supply  their  place.  In  this  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they  may  be 
entirely  successful,  from  their  experience  in  raising  horses,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  buffalo  ranges,  and  from  their  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  camp.     Should 

*  These  were,  1.  Tho  Mediwanktona ;  2,  Walipetutes ;  3.  Wabipetons ;  4.  Sissetoiis  ;  5.  Yank- 
tons  ;  6.  Yatiktonaia ;  7.  Teetona.  Tho  first  three  are  collectively  the  Isauni.ica  of  the  Table  ;  anrl 
tlie  Teetons  are  now  subdivided  into,  1.  Ogalallaa  ;  2.  Brnles  ;  3.  TJncpappas ;  4.  Blackfoot  Dakotas  ; 
5.  Ohenonpas ;  S.  Itazipcoes ;  7.  Minekaiiyes,  and  8.  Sansarcs. 

'  In  the  year  1862,  at  Fort  Pierre  in  Nebraska  Territory,  at  a  council  heJd  by  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  with  the  chiefs  of  several  bands  of  the  Dakotas,  I  witnessed  the  refusal  of  a  chief 
of  one  of  them  to  receive  any  annuity  whatever  from  the  government;  and  he  alleged  as  a  reason 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  goods,  which  were  in  a  pile  before  him  as  he  spoke,  would  compromise 
the  independence  of  his  people. 
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they  make  the  experiment  and  succeed  in  becoming  a  pastoral  people,  they  will 
reach  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  numbers  in  the  future  than  they  have 
"known  in  the  past.  In  the  course  of  events  their  removal  to  the  plains  may  prove 
the  means  of  their  preservation,  and  secure  to  them  a  more  hopeful  future  than 
awaits  any  other  branch  of  the  family. 

Of  the  thirteen  distinct  and  independent  Dakota  bands  or  nations  named,  eleven 
are  represented  in  the  Table  (Table  II,  Part  II).  Their  system  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  is  one  and  the  same  among  them  all,  in  every  feature  which  is  material, 
and  in  nearly  every  minute  particular. 

This  would  be  expected  from  tlie  near  approach  of  their  dialects  to  a  common 
speech ;  but  it  is  also  important  as  a  fact,  since  it  tends  to  Ulustrate  the  living 
power  of  the  system,  and  its  ability  to  perpetuate  itself  among  geographically 
separated  nations.  One  form  will  be  sufficient  to  present,  and  that  of  the  Yanktons 
will  be  selected  as  the  standard  system  of  these  nations. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  Yankton  system  of  relationship  as  we  did 
the  Seneca  and  present  the  several  lines  in  detail,  since  it  is  material  only  to  know 
wherein  it  agrees  with  the  Seneca,  and  wherein  it  differs.  This  may  be  shown  by 
pointing  out  the  differences  in  the  Yankton,  leaving  it  to  he  inferred  that  in  other 
respects  it  agrees  with  the  Seneca ;  or  it  may  be  shown  by  stating  the  mdicatwe 
relatimwhips,  which  not  only  reveal  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  system, 
but  which  also  control  the  several  relationships  that  follow.  There  are  upwards  of 
seventy  different  forms  given  in  the  Table  in  as  many  dialects  of  the  Ganowanian 
language ;  and  that  which  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Yankton  is  also  equaUy  true 
with  reference  to  the  others.  Whilst  it  is  important  to  know  the  actual  present 
condition  of  the  system  among  all  of  these  nations  to  appreciate  its  nature  and 
principles  as  a  domestic  institution,  its  power  of  self-perpetuation,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  these  nations,  it  would  be  too  great  a  tax 
upon  the  reader  to  go  through  the  minute  details  of  each.  The  Table  contains  the 
full  particulars.  To  this  he  is  referred  for  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  system 
pf  each  nation.  Some  plan,  however,  must  be  adopted  for  presenting  so  much  of  the 
lystem  of  each  nation,  or  of  groups  of  closely  affiliated  nations,  as  will  exhibit  its 
material  characteristics,  A  statement  of  the  general  results  of  a  comparison  would 
be  less  satisfactory  than  a  comparison  of  the  material  characteristics  themselves ; 
because  the  latter  will  reveal  the  positive  elements  of  the  system.  In  most  cases 
the  result  desired  can  be  secured  by  stating  the  indicative  relationships,  from  which 
its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  Seneca  will  be  at  once  perceived.  These 
relationships  disclose  the  radical  features  of  the  system.  When  they  are  found  to 
agree  with  the  Seneca  the  identity  of  the  two  becomes  established.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  differences  are  greater,  it  will  be  preferable  to  state  the  differences ;  and 
in  still  otliers  it  may  be  ~  necessary  to  give  details.  The  utmost  brevity  will  be 
sought,  under  either  form  of  explanation,  in  the  survey  about  to  be  made  of  the 
system  of  relationship  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  Ganowanian  family. 

There  are  separate  terms  in  the  Yankton  for  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
TooTi'ha'-s'her-nd  and  O'-che ;  for  father  and  mother,  Ah-ta'  and  M'-nak  ;  for  son  and 
daughter,   Me-cldnk'-she   and  Me-clioimk'-sJie  ;   and  a  terra  in  common  gender  for 
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grandchild,  Me-ta'-ho-zM.  All  above  the  former  are  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  all  below  the  latter  are  grandchildren. 

The  fraternal  and  Bororal  relationships  are  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and 
younger,  for  which  there  is  a  double  set  of  terms,  one  of  which  is  used  by  the  males 
and  the  other  by  the  females ;  for  brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract  there  is  no 
term  in  the  dialect,  except  in  the  plural  number.  There  are  two  terms  for  cousin 
(male  and  female),  used  by  the  males,  and  two  for  the  same  used  by  the  females. 

The  following  are  the  indicative  relationships  in  the  Yankton-Dakota  system : — 

Firet  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  with  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
eon  and  daughter,  Me-chiuh'she  and  Me-chounli^  she  ;  vs^ith  Ego  a  female  they  are 
my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  eon  and  daughter.  Ego  being  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and 
niece,  Me-to-vs' -ha  and  Me-to-us'-^a  ;  vfithEgo  a  female  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father,  A7i.-ia'. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  is  my  elder  or  younger  brother  Ghe'-a  or 
Me-8oh'-k(i,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  myself;  and  his  daughter  is  my  elder  or 
younger  sister,  Ton-ha!  or  Me-tanle'-she, 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  To7t'-we. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Dalce'slw. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  E'-nah. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  is  my  elder  or  younger  brother,  and  her 
daughter  is  my  elder  or  younger  sister. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Toon-ha'-zhe-nd. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  cousins  are  my  grandchildren  without 
distinction.     This  merges  the  several  collateral  lines  in  the  lineal  line. 

In  these  the  indicative  relationships,  the  Yankton  and  Seneca  are  identical.  It 
may  be  stated  in  addition  that  the  children  of  my  uncle  and  aunt  are  my  cousins ; 
that  the  children  of  my  collateral  brothers,  and  of  my  male  cousins,  Ego  being  a 
male,  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  that  the  children  of  my  collateral  sisters,  and  of 
my  female  cousins,  arc  my  nephews  and  nieces ;  with  Ego  a  female,  these  relation- 
ships are  reversed,  A  comparison  of  the  two  forms,  as  they  are  found  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  II,  will  show  that  they  arc  in  minute  agreement  throughout,  the  mar- 
riage relationships  included. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  remaining 
Daltota  nations  is  the  same  in  all  material  respects  as  the  Yankton.  A  reference 
to  the  Table  wiU  show  how  entirely  they  agree,  not  only  in  general  characteristics, 
but  also  in  minute  details.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  terms  of  relationship 
are  the  same  words,  in  nearly  every  instance,  under  dialectical  changes.  This 
shows  that  the  terms  have  come  down  to  each  nation  as  a  part  of  the  common 
language ;  and  that  the  system,  also,  was  derived  by  each  from  the  common  source 
of  the  language.  The  system  is  thus  made  coeval  with  the  period  when  these 
nations  spoke  a  single  dialect,  and  were  one  people. 

The  Asiniboines,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  had  become  detached  from 
the  Dakotas  when  first  known  to  Europeans.      Their  range  was  from  near  the 
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northwest  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  along  the  Koiny  Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods 
towards  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Crees  for  mutnal 
defence  against  the  Dakotas,  which  has  been  maintained  with  more  ol  less  con- 
stancy to  the  present  time.  They  arc  now  west  of  the  Bed  EiTer  of  the  North, 
and  north  of  the  Missouri,  their  range  including  a  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory.  In  their  system  of  relationship  they  agree  so  closely  with  the  Yankton 
that  whatever  is  said  of  one  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  A  greater  differ- 
ence  in  dialect  is  found  between  the  Asiniboine  and  Yankton  than  is  found 
among  the  remommg  Dakota  dialects  as  to  each  other,  which  is  explained  by  the 
isolation  of  the  former  from  the  Dakota  speech  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and 
upwards.  But  the  amount  of  dialectical  Tariation  in  the  terms  of  relationship  is 
still  inconsiderable. 

It  thus  appears  that  every  indicative  feature  of  the  Seneca  system  is  not  only 
present  in  that  of  the  Dakota  nations ;  but  that  they  arc  coincident  throughout. 
The  diagrams  used  to  illustrate  the  Seneca-Iroquois  form  will  answer  for  either  of 
the  Dakota  nations  as  well.  Every  relationship  I  believe,  without  exception, 
would  be  the  same  in  the  six  diagrams.  This  identity  of  systems  is  ccrtamly  an 
extraordinary  fact  when  its  elaborate  and  comphcated  structure  is  considered. 
The  significance  of  this  identity  is  much  increased  by  the  further  fact  that  it 
has  remained  to  the  present  time,  after  a  separation  of  the  Iroquois  from  the 
Dakota  nations,  or  from  some  common  parent  nation,  for  a  period  of  time  which 
must  be  measured  by  the  centuries  required  to  change  the  vocables  of  their  respec- 
tive stock  languages  beyond  recognition.  The  maintenance  of  a  system  which 
creates  such  diversities  in  the  domestic  relationships,  and  which  is  founded  upon 
such  peculiar  discriminations,  is  the  highest  evidence  of  its  enduring  nature  as  a 
system.  Ideas  never  change.  The  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  is  muta- 
ble, and  may  become  wholly  transformed;  but  the  conceptions  which  it  embodies, 
and  the  ideas  which  it  holds  in  its  grasp,  are  alone  exempt  from  mutability.  When 
these  ideas  or  conceptions  are  associated  together  in  such  fixed  relations  as  to 
create  a  system  of  consanguinity,  resting  upon  unchangeable  necessities,  the  latter 
is  perpetuated  by  their  vital  force,  or  the  system,  in  vii-tue  of  its  organic  structure, 
holds  these  ideas  in  a  living  form.  We  shall  be  led  step  by  stop  to  the  final  infer- 
ence that  this  system  of  relationship  originated  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  has  been  propagated  like  language  with  the  streams  of  the  blood. 

IL  Missouri  Nations.  1.  Punkas.  2.  Omahas.  3.  lowas.  4.  Otoes.  (5. 
Missouris,  not  m  the  Table.)  6.  Kaws.  7.  Osnges.  (8.  Quappas,  not  in  the 
Table.') 

This  name  is  proposed  for  the  above  group  of  nations  whose  dialects  are  closely 
alhcd  with  each  other,  and  all  of  which  were  derived  from  the  same  immediate 
source  as  the  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language  proper.     These  nations,  when  first 


■  The  ortliograpby  of  some  of  those  names  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  common  pronnnciatjon  in 
the  Indian  conntrj.  To  conform  with  it  thej  should  be  written:  Punliaws,  Omahaws,  and  Qaappaws. 
Otoe  is  not  the  original  name  of  this  nation.  Their  own  name,  which  has  a  volgar  signification,  was 
changed  to  Otoe  at  the  suggestion  of  the  traders. 
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known  to  Europeans  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  fiom  the  mouth  of 
the  Punka  on  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  thence 
down  the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  south.  In  their  dialects 
they  arrange  themselves  into  three  classes,  as  follows :  1.  Punka  and  Omaha;  2. 
Iowa,  Otoe,  and  Missouri ;  and  3.  Kaw,  Osage,  and  Quappa.  The  system  of  relation- 
ship of  all  these  nations  is  given  in  the  Table,  with  the  exception  of  the  Quappa, 
■which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Osage.  The  remains  of  the  Missouri 
nation  are  now  intermingled  with  the  Otoes,  and  the  system  of  the  latter  nation 
represents  both.  These  nations  were  originally  three,  as  thoir  dialects  still  demon- 
strate, and  wore  afterwards  increased  to  eight  by  subdivision.  It  is  not  now  ascer- 
tainable whether  the  three  were  one  when  they  separated  from  the  parent  stem, 
or  broke  off  at  three  different  times.  The  fact  that  tho  eight  dialects  are  now 
nearer  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  the  Dakota  proper,  favors  the  former  supposi- 
tion It  is  at  least  clear  that  they  broke  off  in  one  body,  or  quite  near  the  same 
epoch  in  separate  bodies.  Tho  Dakota  dialects  including  the  Asinibome,  are  very 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  tho  dialects  of  the  Missouri  nations  are  among 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Table.  It  would  seem,  therefore 
that  unless  we  assume  the  existence  of  some  intermediate  nation  from  which  both 
were  derived,  and  which  has  since  disappeared,  the  greater  relative  age  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Missomi  Nations.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  philological  difB- 
cnlty  encountered  in  deriving  the  Dakotas  from  the  Missouri  Nations,  or  tho 
reverse  It  must  be  considered,  as  a  part  of  the  problem,  that  the  latter  natmns 
were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  below  on  the  Mississippi,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  dialec- 
tical variation ;  whilst  the-former  occupied  a  compact  area  upon  the  bead  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from-  thence  across  a  narrow  belt  of  country  to  the  Missouri, 
which  would  tend  in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dialects  and 
afterwards  to  repress  the  amount  of  dialectical  variation.'  On  comparing  their 
respective  systems  of  relationship  it  wdl  be  found  that  the  Missouri  fomi  deviates 
in  one  important  particular,  from  that  of  tho  Dakota  nations,  in  which  respect  it  is 
the  rudest,  and  therefore  the  oldest.  But  this  fact  does  not  yield  any  evidence 
with  respect  to  relative  age,  since  the  supposition  intervenes  that  the  Dakota  form 

■  A  Bompirison  of  the  PunliEi  and  Taakton  Tocables  rsveals  •  Urge  amoont  of  vmktion,  although 
the  identilj  ot  many  of  the  words  is  obrioas  on  mote  impeclioa.  Those  di.lect.  (vere  goographi- 
oaily  contigaous.  The  Ponka  is  one  of  the  luaestdMocte  of  thoDikotiinBtock  language.  It  would 
scarcely  be  supposed  from  the  vocables  that  a  Pnaka  and  Yankton  aotive  could  nnderstand  each 
other,  and  jet  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  While  on  tho  Punka  reservation  In  NobiaBka  in  1862,  I 
obtained  the  Punka  system  of  relationship  from  a  native,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Yankton  half  blood 
girl,  who  spoke  English  and  Yankton  fluently,  but  could  not  speak  the  Punka.  Neither  could  the 
Punk.  Indian  speak  the  Yankton.  With  some  dlBcnlly  they  were  able  to  understand  each  other  while 
using  their  respective  dialects.  They  were  undonbtedly  able  to  detect  and  follow  common  root 
forms,  however  much  disguised.  The  actual  amount  ot  dialectical  change  is,  in  reality,  much  less 
than  tho  vocabularies  seem  to  show. 
33      February,  1870. 
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was  originally  tlie  same ;  and  that  it  lias  been  advanced,  by  development,  from  this 
lower  to  a  higher  stage. 

The  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Missauri  Nations  is  one  and  the 
same  among  them  all.  They  also  agree  with  each  other  in  those  particulars  in 
which  they  diverge  from  the  Dakota  form.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  present  the 
system  of  one  of  these  nations,  and  that  of  the  Kaws  will  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

It  wUl  be  understood  hereafter  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  that  each  nation  has 
special  terms  for  the  relationships  of  grandfather  and  grandmother,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  son  and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter ; 
and  that  the  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships  are  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and 
younger. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  aiid  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.     My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother.  • 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  coRateral  brothers  and  sisters,  arc  my  grandchildren.  This  merges  the  several 
collateral  lines  in  the  lineal  line,^ 

The  other  relationships  follow  as  in  the  Seneca  and  Yankton,  until  we  come  to 
that  which  subsists  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  where  the  prin- 
cipal deviation  from  uniformity  in  the  system  of  the  Ganowanian  family  occurs,  as 
has  elsewhere  been  stated.  It  is  very  necessary  to  understand  the  several  forms 
of  this  divergence,  since  the  knowledge  will  tend  to  explain  some  part  of  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  system.  It  also  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
stability  of  its  radical  characteristics.  Among  the  Iroquois  and  Dakota  nations 
as  has  been  seen,  the  children  of  a- brother  and  sister  are  cousins  to  each  other; 
but  among  the  Missouri  nations  they  are  uncle  and  nephew  to  each  other  if  males, 


'  In  the  Omaha  diaJect  there  are  two  terjBS  for  son  and  two  for  daughter,  one  of  whieh  is  used  by 
the  males,  and  the  other  by  the  females.  It  is  probable  that  there  ai-e  two  sets  of  terms  in  the  othei- 
Miasouri  dialects,  although  I  did  not  discover  them.  Ske-me-ahe-ga  in  Kaw  signifies  my  girl.  It 
is  formed  differently  from  the  corresponding  term  in  the  other  Missonri  dialects,  e,  g.,  Kaw, 
Be-Hhe'-g&,  my  eon ;  She-me'^she-g^,  my  daughter ;  Osage,  We-she'-ka,  my  son  ;  We-shon'-kd,  my 
daughter,  which  is  analogons  to  the  Yankton  ;  Me-chinh' -she,  Me-choonk'-she,  and  the  Winnebago, 
E-neke',  E-nook'.  Where  a  term  originally  in  common  gender  takes  on  a  masculine  and  feminine 
form,  the  latter  retains  the  original  form. 
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and  mother  and  daughter  if  females.     When  nm  out  in  detail  the  relationships 
are  as  follows : — 

My  father's  sister  is  my  amit,  Be-jV-me  ;  her  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew 
and  niece,  B^Tuxe'-lm  and  Be-duZ-Ao,  each  of  them  caUing  me  uncle ;  and  their 
children  arc  each  my  grandchild,  BiKilmsi! -fit,  each  of  them  calling  me  grandfather, 
B<^eU-go.  "With  Ego  a  female,  my  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  son 
and  daughter,  BimW-gS,  and  Slie^nd -shujii,  each  of  them  calling  me  mother ;  and 
their  children  are  my  grandchildren,  each  of  them  calling  me  grandmother. 

My  mother's  brother  is  my  undo,  Be-ja'-ga,  and  calls  me  nephew;  his  son  is  my 
uncle  again,  and  caEs  me  nephew ;  and  his  descendants  in  the  male  lino  are  seTorally 
my  uncles,  theoretically,  in  an  infmite  series."  My  mother's  brother's  daughter  is 
my  mother  E^mw,  and  calls  me  her  son;  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  mother  are 
my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger  according  to  our  relative  ages,  and  they 
address  me  by  the  correlative  terms.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  coUateral 
brother  are  my  son  and  daughter;  of  this  collateral  sister  my  nephew  and  niece; 
and  the  children  of  each  are  my  grandchadren.  With  Ego  a  female  these  rela- 
tionships are  the  same,  except  that  those  who  are  sons  and  daughters  are  changed 
to  nephews  and  nieces,  and  those  who  are  the  latter  are  changed  to  the  former.  ^ 

A  mother's  brother  and  his  lineal  male  descendants  are  thus  placed  in  a  superior 
relationship  over  her  children  with  the  authority  the  avunculnie  relationship  implies 
in  Indian  society.  In  its  practical  appUcotion  the  infant  becomes  the  uncle  of  the 
centenarian. 

The  terms  of  relationship  in  the  eight  dialects  of  the  Missouri  nations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  words  under  dialectical  changes;  and,  innsmuch  as  the 
system  of  the  several  nations  is  identical,  it  fohows  that  botb  the  terms  and^tlie 
system  were  derived  by  each  nation  from  the  common  source  of  tlie  language.  The 
system  can  also  claim  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  period  when  these  nations  were 
a  single  people.  It  has  also  been  made  evident  that  the  system  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Dakota,  and  the  Iroquois  nations  is  identical 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  of  cousin,  it  will  become  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, as  the  investigation  progresses,  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  primitive  system 
of  the  Ganowinian  family.  It  seems  to  have  been  developed  at  a  later  day,  by  the 
more  advanced  nations,  to  remove  a  blemish  in  the  system  and  to  improve  its  sym- 
metry. All  the  nations  which  have  advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  this  relationship 
have  restricted  it  in  every  instance,  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  ;  thus 
shomng,  as  we  have  previously  seen  in  the  system  of  the  Aryan  family,  that  if  it 


•  Of  the  actual  existence  and  daily  recognition  of  these  relat  n  1  pa  as  stated,  novel  aa  they  are, 
there  is  no  doabt  whatever.  I  first  discovered  this  deviation  f  n  tl  typical  form  while  workinff  out 
the  system  of  the  Kawa  in  Kansas  in  1869.  The  Kaw  cli  ef  t  om  whom  I  obtained  it  through  a 
perfectly  competent  interpreter,  insisted  upon  the  verity  of  th  e  lat  onships  aftainst  all  doubts  and 
qucsllonings ;  and  when  the  worli  was  done  I  found  It  proved  itself  thiou|ih  the  ootrelativo  lelation- 
ships.  Afterwards  in  18G0,  while  at  tho  Iowa  reservation  in  Nebraslia  I  had  an  oppoituaityto  test 
it  fully,  both  in  Iowa  and  Otoe,  through  White  Cloud  a  native  Iowa  well  veised  in  Knjjlish     "While 

ling  these  relationships  he  pointed  ont  a  boy  near  us,  and  remarked  that  he  was  his  nnole,  and 

II  of  Ills  mother's  brotiier  who  was  also  his  uncle. 
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was  developed  at  all,  the  direction  of  the  advance  was  predetermined  by  the  ele- 
ments of  the  system.  In  other  words,  it  is  under  the  absolute  control,  like  other 
domestic  institutions,  of  the  primary  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Whilst  it 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  new  elements  from  without,  it 
may  be  advanced  by  development  from  within,  in  which  case  it  must  move  in 
logical  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  system.  What  the  original  form,  as 
to  these  relationships,  may  have  been,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  There 
are  four  different  methods  of  disposing  of  them  found  among  the  Ganowaniau 
nations ;  by  the  first  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  cousin  and  cousin ;  by 
the  second  uncle  and  nephew  when  males,  and  mother  and  daughter  when  females ; 
by  the  third,  son  and  father  when  males,  and  granddaughter  and  grandmother 
when  females ;  and  of  the  fourth,  brother  and  sister.  The  first  appears  to  be  an 
advance,  and  the  last  a  lapse,  from  the  primitive  system.  At  present  the  choice 
lies  between  the  second  and  third.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  forms  are  found  among  the  Algonkin  nations.  These  deviations 
from  uniformity  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  order  of  the 
separation  from  each  other  of  nations  speaking  independent  stock  languages. 

3.  Winnebagoes,  When  discovered  this  nation  was  establisjied  at  the  bead  of 
Green  Bay,  and  around  Whmcbago  Lake,  in  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  sur- 
rounded by  Algonkin  populations.  They  are  the  Puants  of  the  early  French 
explorers.  In  1840  they  were  removed  by  the  national  government  to  a  tract  of 
land  assigned  to  them  in  Iowa,  and  in  1846  they  were  again  removed  to  their 
present  reservation  on  Long  Prairie  River  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  first 
census,  talien  in  1842,  showed  their  numbers  to  be  something  over  two  thousand. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Winnebago  dialect  belonged  to  the  Dakotan 
speech ;  but  the  variation  was  so  marked  as  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  isolation. 
When  compared  with  the  dialects  of  the  Missouri  nations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
affiliates  with  them  more  closely  than  with  the  Dakota  proper.  Their  ethnic  posi- 
tion is  near  the  latter  nations.  They  call  themselves  Ho-cliim-  gd-rd,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  is  lost. 

The  Winnebago  system  of  relationship  follows  that  of  the  Kaws  so  closely  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  present  it  specially.  It  has  all  of  the  indicative  features 
of  the  common  system,  and  agrees  with  the  Kaw  in  the  gi'eater  part  of  its  subor- 
dinate details.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Missouri 
nations  in  placing  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  relationships  of  uncle 
and  nephew  and  mother  and  daughter ;  thus  tending  to  show  that  the  Winneba- 
goes became  detached  from  the  parent  stem  while  that  form  prevailed.  It  is  also 
inferrible  from  their  dialect  that  they  are  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  Dakotan 
stem.^ 


^  Independently  of  the  relation sbips  gi^en  in  the  Table,  and  of  the  names  borne  \>j  indiTidiiala, 
there  is  a  series  of  terms  applied  to  the  first  flye  sons  in  the  order  of  their  hirth,  and  another  to  tho 
first  five  daughters.  These  special  designations  are  used  by  tho  Dakota  nations,  and  doubtless  by 
etiil  other  nations  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  names  expressive  of  the  order  of  birth,  as  first  and  second 
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i.  Mandans.  The  Mandans  have  been  brought  into  more  prominent  and 
favorable  notice  them  any  other  Indian  nation  of  the  interior.  The  accounts  of 
Levris  and  Clark,  who  .pent  the  winter  of  1804-1806  at  their  principal  village; 
of  Caflin,  who  resided  for  several  months  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  same  village  ; 
and  of  Prince  Maximilian,  who  visited  the  place  iu  1833,  have  furnished  a  larger 
amount  of  information  concerning  this  nation  than  has  been  given  of  any  other 
upon  the  Missouri  River.  When  first  discovered  they  were  agricultural,  arid  Vil- 
lage Indians.  Their  advanced  condition  in  resources  and  intelligence  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  stationary  life,  and  to  their  agricultural  habits.  The  change  from 
a  roving  hfe  in  the  tent  to  permanency  in  large  communities,  and  from  fish  and 
game  to  bread  m  connection  with  animal  food  produces  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  social  condition  of  any  Indian  nation.  It  also  affords  a  better  opportunity  to 
witness  their  domestic  life,  from  which,  as  a  stand  point,  they  should  be  judged. 
This  has  rarely  been  the  combination  of  circumstances  under  which  onr  knowledge 
of  the  American  Indians  has  been  acquired.  The  highly  favorable  representations 
Of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Catlin,  and  Maximilian  are  due,  in  some  measure,  to  their 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation. 

It  is  (juestionablc  whether  the  Mandans  originated  the  partial  civilization  of 
which  they  were  found  possessed.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  obtained  both  their  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  house  building  from  the 
Minnitirees,  a  people  who  migrated  to  the  Upper  Missouri  after  the  Mandans  had 
become  estabhshed  in  the  same  region,  and  of  whom  the  early  accounts  are  not  less 
favorable  than  of  the  Mandans  themselves.  Both  of  these  nations  constructed  a 
house  of  a  peculiar  mode,  usually  caUed  the  "  Dirt  Lodge,"  although  this  designa- 
tion fails  to  express  the  advance  which  it  represents  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Ganowanian  family.  It  was  a  house  on  the  communal  principle,  thoroughly  con- 
structed with  a  timber  frame,  commodious  in  size,  and  extremely  neat  and  com- 
fortable.' It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  from  what  source  this  house,  and  agri- 
culture, found  their  way  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 

s  of  relationship.     In  Winnubngoe  and  Isauntio  Dakota  tiiey  aro  as 


born,  and  si 

a  on,  rather  ths 

follows  : — 

First      eon 

,     Koo-no'-ka. 

Second    " 

Ha-na'-k'^. 

Thii-d      " 

Hlt-k-J,'-ka. 

Fourth    " 

Nii-klre'-lfa. 

Fifth       " 

Ho-kh'a-lih'o' 

First 

dauglitt 

ir,  E-noo'-ka. 

We-no'kil. 

St-'cond 

" 

Wa-linn'-lia. 

Ha'-pan. 

Third 

" 

Ali-kse-a'-kil. 

Ha'-pes-teu- 

Fourtli 

1' 

E-Diik-ha'ka. 

Wan'-ska. 

Fiftii 

Ali-kso-ga-lio'-i 

lo-kS,. 

Wa-ha'-ka. 

'  In  1862  I  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Mandan  yillage  above  referred  to.  It  was  abandoned  by  them 
in  1838,  after  the  visitation  of  the  pestilence  which  nearly  depopulated  the  village.  The  Arickareea 
soon  after  occupied  it,  and  held  possession  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  inroads  of  tlio  Dakotas 
forced  them  to  abandon  it  in  turn.  It  contained  the  remains  of  abont  forty  hoases,  most  of  them 
polygonal  in  form,  and  about  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  village  was  situated  upon  a  bluff  about 
fifty  feet  high  at  a  bend  in  the  Missouri  River,  which  afforded  a  site  of  much  natural  beauty.  Some 
miles  above,  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  river,  we  found  the  present  Mandan  and  Minnitarec 
village,  which  tLey  occupy  together.  The  situation  ia  upon  a  similar  bluff  at  a  bend,  and  the  houses 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  model.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  village  were  stockaded.  The 
Mandans,  who  now  nnmber  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  were  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
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The  dialects  of  tlie  Dakota  and  Missouri  nations,  and  of  tlie  "Winncbagoes  and 
Mandaiis,  all  belong  to  tbe  same  stock  language.  A  sufficient  number  of  vocables 
are  common  to  render  this  certain  upon  bare  inspection.  At  the  same  time  the 
Minnitarcc  and  Crow  dialects  contain  a  large  number  of  words  for  common  objects 
which  are  found  in  the  dialects  of  the  former  nations.  The  connection  of  the 
latter  nations  with  the  Mandans,  which  is  known  to  have  been  intimate  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  might  explain  the  presence  of  some  of  these  words  in  the 
Minnitaree  and  Crow  dialects,  particularly  the  words  for  the  numerals ;  but  the 
number  of  vocables  for  common  objects  renders  it  extremely  probable,  not  to  say 
certain,  that  all  of  these  dialects  belong  to  the  same  stock  language.  The  sub- 
joined comparative  vocabulary,  taken  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  relationship 
in  the  Table,  shows  the  degree  of  the  correspondence  in  a  list  of  forty  ordinary 
words.^  It  also  discloses  a  sensible  family  resemblance  between  these  dialects  and 
those  of  the  Gulf  nations,  with  the  cxcsption  of  the  Cherokee. 

(]S04-1805)  at  three  hundred  and  lifty  fighting  men,  which  would  give  a  total  of  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred (Travels,  London  edition,  1814,  p.  96),  and  by  Catlin  in  1833  at  two  thousand.  (North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  I,  281.)  In  their  personal  appearance  they  are  still  among  tho  best  specimens  of  the 
American  Indian. 

Comparative  Vooabttlaby. 


Kiiw 

Oto^ 

r.a»,.lie.I.>*.ta. 

Win^ebaK... 

1 

(M""si°'| 

{Vomm.) 

(MoLBan.) 

(RISS!,  I'OX.) 

(Oallatlu's  vocnbiilary.) 

Father, 

Ta-tay' 

E-ila'-je 

Hin'-ka 

At-tav' 

E-in-oba' 

2 

Motlier, 

Na-a' 

E'-naw 

He'-uali 

E-naV 

E-oo-ne' 

3 

Head, 

Pan 

Be-a'-ha-be 

Na^-to 

Pa 

Na-sah-ka 

4 

Hail', 

Pa-lie' 

Pa-hu'-ya 

Ra'-too 

Ilitl 

Eye, 

In-sta' 

Eake-ta' 

Ish'-ta 

la-ta 

Isb  -oliak-  suh-ha 

Nose, 

pa'-to 

Pa'-ahee-aha 

Pa 

Fo'-ga 

Pa-lia* 

7 

Ear, 

N&-go'-].e 

Ha'-ju-Ja 

Na'-twil 

No'-ga 

Na-ciia-wa-ha 

Mouth, 

E'-lia 

E'-lia 

E'-ha 

We-cha'-e 

Ee-ta 

9 

Arm, 

Ali'-le 

Ali-]e'-ta 

Ah-kra'-cha 

We'-pa 

10 

Foot, 

Shee 

See 

Tlie 

Si-ha' 

11 

Heart, 

Not'-ka 

Ho'-]  a 

Ka^-che 

Chao-te 

12 

Tobacco, 

Ma-iia'-she 

Na'-ue 

Da-ri'-ye 

Cban-di' 

[ha  (snn) 

13 

Sui., 

Me'-nfl-ke 

Ms'-yo-ba 

Pee 

An-pa-tfi-we 

Haniiip(day),wee- 

14 

Moon, 

Ma'-iia-ke 

Me'-yo-ba 

Pee'-ta 

Han-ra'-tfl-'^e 

Ha-nip  (night),  wea 

15 

Star, 

H5-ka'-ka 

Me-ka'-ga 

Pe-ka-ka 

Wi-obaij'-h'pe- 

Eobsh-teli  [liS(Bnn) 

16 

nay. 

Ham'-pa 

Ha'-omo-pa 

Ah'-wa 

AT!-pa'-t« 

Haum-pee-ha 

17 

Nigtt, 

Ese-tfi-aha 

Ha-nope'-pa-aa 

Ah'-ha 

Han-je'-t« 

18 

Fire, 

Wa'-lii-la 

Pai'-ya 

Pe'-ta 

Pe-^-glia 

19 

Water, 

Ma-ne' 

Ne 

Klu 

Me-ue' 

Nl-ka 

20 

Ice, 

Ho'-lee 

No'-ha 

No'-ka 

Cha'-gS 

£1 

Sdoit, 

Ma'-h-a 

Pow 

Wa 

Wa-ha 

Black, 

Pbo 

Sa'-ba 

Ska 

sa'-pa 

Seb-ba 

23 

White, 

Sliote'-lio 

Ska 

Tha'-wa 

Ska 

Ska 

24 

Red, 

Sa-2lie 

Shn'-ja 

3oo'-61ie 

sha 

Shoos  b 

2B 

Tallow, 

See'-ro 

Se'-ha 

Cbe 

Ze 

28 

Blue, 

To'-ho 

To-lio'-ja 

To 

27 

Green, 

Toh' 

Ma-he'-a-go 

To 

To 

28 

MoceflEin, 

Horn '-pa 

Ali'-koooh 

Han'-pa 

Beaver, 

Wa'-la-pe 

Pa-knh'-tlia 

Cha'-pa 

Na-a-pa 

30 

Buffalo, 

Bii-ro'-ka 

Cba-So'-ga 

Cha 

Za-tati'-ka 

31 

Pigeon, 

Eu-ete'-ta 

Lute'-ja 

Wii-kl'-ya-daii 

32 

Arro>7, 

Ma'-he 

Ma 

Ma 

Wan-beiik'-pe 

33 

One, 

Ma'-Uaii-ua 

Me-ikli'-ja 

E'-yunk 

Watj-tliB 

Jun-kiia 

34 

Two, 

Nope 

No'-ba 

No'-wa 

NoR'pa 

i^om-pi-wi 

35 

Na'-min-ne 

Ya'-bar-le 

Ta'-nye 

Yam'-ne 

Ta-ni-wi 

36 

Four,' 

Tope 

To'-ba 

Tn'-weh 

To'-pa 

TBbo-pi-wi 

37 

Five, 

Ke'-ho 

Sa'-tiin 

Tiia'-ta 

Zap'-tan 

ea-t3iia 

38 

Sin, 

Kee'-na 

Shak'-pe 

8ha'-swa 

Skak'-pe 

Ah-ke-we 

Seven, 

Pa'-yo-ba 

Sba'-ma 

Sl.a'-ko-witi 

Sha-ko 

40 

Eight, 

Ta-to-ke 

Pa'-yii-ba-da 

Gia-ra'-pcii-iie 

Sbil-do'-gan 

A-oo-oUBk 
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When  the  Minnitarecs  readied  the  Upper  Missouri  they  found  the  Mandans, 
as  the  traditions  of  the  latter  affirm,  in  the  possession  of  the  country ;  and  they 
were  aaowod  to  take  up  their  residence  apart,  but  near  them,  on  the  river  as  a 
friendly  people.  Although  the  Mandan  tradition  asserts  that  the  Minnitarees 
"  came  out  of  the  water  to  the  east,"  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  were 
originally  from  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  are  one  of  the 
connecting  linlis  between  the  Choctas  and  Oreelis,  and  the  Dakota  nations. 
There  is  some  evidence  in  their  respective  systems  of  relationship  tending  to  the 
samo  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mandans  were  not  intrusive,  but  estab- 
lished on  the  north  of  their  nearest  congeners,  the  Dakota  and  Missouri  nations. 
They  had  been  forced  in  later  years  by  the  hostility  of  the  Dakotas  further  up  the 
river,  as  the  remains  of  theil  old  villages,  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  their  own 
accounts  attest.  The  Mandans  now  call  themselves  Me-tm'^OrMh,  "  South  Vil- 
lages," which  implies  their  displacement  from  a  more  southern  location.  They 
could  have  learned  neither  agriculture  nor  house  building  from  the  Dakotas,  as 
the  latter  knew  nothing  of  cultivation,  or  of  house  architecture ;  nor  yet  of  the 


Comparative  Vocabula 


(C-gac.l' 

,£i., 

(C»W.) 

(Morgad.j 

TiCr,- 

Father, 

' 

Ah --ha' 

A'-kl 

Chuhl'-ke 

A-do'-da 

Hi-eae'-ta 

Ih'-ka 

E'-kee-a 

Uah'-kl 

Chutoh-ke' 

A-tSe' 

Na-uk' 

HfifKt,    ' 

Alik-toiy 

Ah-shu'-a 

Niak-ko-bo 

Ik-all 

Taa-ako'-Ie 

4 

Ah-ra' 

E-she'-a 

Pa-aM 

E-ka'-iE-see 

Ga-t'la 

A-ru'-aka 

is, 

ish-ta' 

la-ta' 

Aah-kin 

Tothl'-wa 

Tae-ga-to'-lik 

Ah-pa' 
Ah-pask' 

Bii-dp-a 

I-bi-ahak-ni 

U-po' 

Go-ja-ao'-lih 

Yone'-geh 

Ear,' 

Ak'-pa 

Hafc-ao-biali 

Hala-ko' 

Taa-ia'-ne 

Ah-ho'-t& 

Mouth,    -■ 

E'-ah 

I'-UU 

Chok-wa' 

Tse-di-Uh 

A-9ka'-rent 

Ah'-ra 

Shak'-ka 

Sak'-pa 

Taa-no-ga'-nee 

A-zha-aha 

10 

Foot' 

E-ohe' 

Ih'-cha 

I-yi 

E'-lo 

Da'-tae-na-aa- 
<ia'-ih 

A-Bke'-ia 

11 

Heart, 

Na-ta' 

Ka-aa 

Chuh'-kush 

Fay'-kee 

Ah-ga-no-wih 

Tone-ta'-Bhra 

12 
13 
14 

Sun, 
Moon, 

Oh-pe 

Ma-pa'-we-re 

Ma-ko'-we-re 

O'-pa 
Ah'-h-ka-zlia 

Hak-ohu'-ma 
Hfl'-shl 

Hee'-elie 
Haa'-aea 

'J'so'-la 
Nau'  doh 

Yan-da'-sha 

Mia-ne-ta'-cha 

Hush-ui'-nak- 

Haa'-aee 

Naij-doh'.  Sa- 

Wa-aan-ta-yeh 

a-ya 

iio'-yih-a-heh 

yan.de'-Bha 

15 

Star, 

0-ka' 

E-ka' 

Fl-chik 

Ko-tsn-tsnm-pi 

Noh--kwe'-se 

IB 

Day, 
Night, 

Ma'-pih 
Ch'k'-ohe 

Ma'-pa 

Ni'4ak 

Nit-ta' 

E'-g5 

Mel-ta'-yoh 

O'-chB-a 

Ni-uak 

Kitk-le' 

Sa-no-yeh 

Wa-BUu-ta'- 

18 

Be-da' 

Bfi-da' 

Lu'-ak 

Tate'-ka 

Ah-des'-!uh 

[yeh 

IB 

Min-na' 

Me-na' 

O'-ka 

Na'-wS, 

Um'-ma 

Sa-nuse'-te 

20 

lee,     ' 

Boo-roo'-h-a 

Ok'-ti 

He'-to-tee 

O-nase'-ta-m 

Oan-uu-de'- 

Ma'-pe 
She-pish'-sta 

Be'-pa 
Che-pa'-Bha 

Ok-tn'-ah» 

He-to-te-th1ok- 

Goo-te'-ah 

De-ne-ta'  faha 

22 

Blank, 

Lu'-aa 

Laa-tee  [lai-ya 

Ga-h'na'-ya-ki 

Ta-hese'-ta-ya 

33 

White, 

Ak-ta'-ke 

Che'-g-ka-te 

Tok''-bI 

Hat-kae 

Oo-na'-ga 

De-ne"yit' 

24 

Red, 

lah'-ahe 

Hish'-sha 

rsa-taa 

Ge-ga-ga'-ik 

Me-ta'.ya 

25 

Yellow, 

She-re-ka'-ta 

Lak-na 

La-me 

Da-lo'-nih 

Kan-ya'-ta-ya 

Blua, 

Toh--he 

Sha'-a-kfi-ta 

Ok-oha-ma'-li 

Ok-ko-la-tee 

Sa-ko'-ne-ga 

Roan -y  a 

27 

Graan, 

Ka-to'-gii-e-ka 

Ma-nia'-ta 

Ok-eha'-ko 

Pa-he-la-nee 

E-daa'-ih 

Ze-iQ-Bwa'-ra 

Moocasia, 

Ma-ta-pa' 

Hoom-pa' 

Shu'-luah 

iat'-oiee-'pi-kS 

Ah-ra'-aha 

29 

Beaver, 

We-ra'-pa 

Be-rup'-pa 

Kin'-ta 

Its-haa'-wa 

Do'-ya 

Tflu-ti'-e 

Buffalo, 

Ke'-rup-pe 

Che'-rap-pa 

Ya'-uHah 

Ya-no-aa 

Yan'tsa 

31 

PlgeoD, 

[-aka 

MaiH-pa'-taa-aa 

Pu-ohi 

Pa-diy    tvoeO 

Ah-dsa'-te 

32 

Arrow, 

Baa-a-roo'-ohe 

Ah-no'-a-ta 

Oa-ka-no-ka 

Khl-li(Gallatiu 

Gan'-na 

Onn-aa' 

33 

One, 

Ne-wat'-zft 

Ab-mut'-tnk 

A-ohtl'-fa 

Hom-ma-ye 

Ba-gwa' 

Soot 

34 

Two, 

No'-pnk 

Tuk'-!o 

Hok-k'o 

Ta-lih' 

35 

Na'-wetz 

Na'-ma 

Tu-oki'-na 

Tot-ohak 

Tao'-ih 

Sbaik 

3(> 

Four,' 

To'-pntz 

Sho'-pnk 

tiah-ta 

Oa-teh 

Mnk'-ee 

Daak 

37 

Five, 

Ka-hota' 

Chnk-kook' 

Ta-hla-pi 

Chahg-kie 

Hia-ke 

Wiah 

38 

Sis, 

Ah-ka'-wutz 

Ak-ka'-muk 

Ha-na-li 

Eb-bah 

Soo-da'..le 

Wa-auh' 

39 

Sha'-po-uta 

SS,'-poo-nk 

Un-tuk-lo 

Koo-lo-ba 

Guh'1-guo-ge 

Ze-ta'-re 

40 

Eight,' 

Ha'-pa-pitz 

JSo-pa'-pa 

Uii-tu-ehi-na 

Chlu-na-ba 

Tao-iia'-lB. 

Ak-ter'-re 
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Missouri  nations,  for  neither  of  these  were  agricultural,  except  the  Quappas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  below  them ;  and 
possibly  the  Osa,ges,  who  were  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  At  a  later 
period  the  Oniahas  and  lowas  occasionally  constructed  houses  upon  the  Mandan 
and  Minnitaree  model  ;^  but  they  were  never  Village  Indians  in  any  proper  sense. 
I'inally,  we  must  cither  suppose  that  the  Minnitarees  carried  both  agriculture  and 
the  art  of  constructing  a  timber  framed  house  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  taught 
them  to  the  Mandans,  or  that  the  latter  formerly  resided  as  far  south  as  the 
Arkansas.     Tlie  former  is  the  most  probable. 

The  Mandan  language  is  not  accessible  except  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes. 
When  I  visited  the  Mandan  village  there  was  but  one  person  there  who  spoke  both 
Mandan  and  English.  This  was  a  half-blood  Mandan,  Joseph  Kipp,  a  son  of 
the  well-known  interpreter  James  Kipp,  to  whom  Catlin  was  indebted  for  his 
means  of  communication  with  this  people,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
vocabulary  ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  their  system  of  relationship  complete. 
The  Mandans  have  very  generally  learned  the  Minnitaree  language,  as  they  now 
live  together,  and  the  traders  and  trappers  have  done  the  same ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  learned  the  Mandan.  For  reasons  beyond  my  control  I 
was  unable  to  reach  the  Mandan  through  the  Minnitaree.  Enough,  however,  of 
their  system  of  relationship  was  obtained  to  establish  the  identity  of  its  radical 
characteristics  with  those  of  the  common  system. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  arc  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same.  This  last  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  form.  It  shows  that  females  have  no  aunt,  the  father's  sister 
being  a  mother.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Cayuga  and  Mohawk,  and  also 
with  the  Chocta  and  Creek. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  arc  my  nephew  and  niece. 
Mr.  Kipp  was  unable  to  recall  the  terms  for  these  relationships,  although  assured 
of  their  existence  in  the  language,  which  was  also  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the 
correlative  uncle.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger.  There  is  a  double  set  of  terms  for  these  relationships,  and  probably 
some  inaccuracy  in  their  use  as  given  in  the  Tabic,  since  they  make  elder  and 
younger  sister  the  same. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Ego  being  a  male ;  but  my  mother,  Ego 
being  a  female. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Nintli.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

'  This  fact  was  communicated  to  ttie  author  by  Uev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  who  for  tho  last  thirty  yeara 
has  beott  a  missionary  among  the  Omahas  and  lowas  in  Nebraslia. 
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Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  relationship  which  subsisted  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the 
Mandan  form  with  those  previously  presented,  although  its  details  are  incomplete. 

5.  Minnitarees,  and  Upsarokas  or  Crows.  These  nations  are  immediate  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  people.  "When  they  first  appeared  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
they  were,  according  to  the  Mandan  tradition,  agricultural  and  Village  Indians. 
They  were  found  hy  Lewis  and  Clarke  living  in  Villages  on  Knife  Eii'er,  near  their 
present  tovra.  These  explorers  furnish  the  following  account  of  the  original 
separation  from  each  other.  "  The  Mandans  say  that  this  people  came  out  of  the 
water  to  the  east,  and  settled  near  them  in  their  former  establishments  in  nine 
villages ;  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  fixed  themselves  in  one  village  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Missouri.  A  quarrel  about  a  buffalo  divided  the  nation,  of  which 
two  bands  went  into  the  plains,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Crow  and  Paunch 
Indians,  and  the  rest  removed  to  their  present  establishment."'  On  the  contrary, 
the  Minnitarees  now  clain  to  be  autochthones,  a  very  common  conceit  among 
Indian  nations,  although  the  name  by  which  they  still  distinguish  themselves  as  a 
nation,  ^-nai'-za,  signifying  "people  who  came  from  afar,"  expressly  contradicts 
the  assertion.  This  claim,  however,  may  be  received  as  some  evidence  of  a  long 
continued  occupation  of  this  particular  area.  Indian  nations  usually  retain  a  tradi- 
tion of  their  last  principal  migration,  and  when  that  has  faded  from  remembrance 
the  autochthonic  claim  is  often  advanced.  If  we  adopt  the  Mandan  tradition,  as 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Minnitarees  upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  they  have  re- 
mained during  the  intervening  period  Village  Indians,  and  residents  upon,  and  near 
this  river ;  but  the  Crows  changed  their  mode  of  life  from  the  village  to  the  camp, 
and  from  an  agricultural  basis  of  subsistence,  to  the  products  of  the  chase.  They 
advanced  northward  hy  routes  now  unknown,  until  a  part  of  them  reached  the 
south  branch  of  the  Siskatchewun  Eiver,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  present  Minnitaree  area.  Their  range  was  between  the  Siskatchewun  and  the 
Missouri,  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Crows  resided  along  the  Bear's  Paw  Mountain,  in 
what  is  now  the  Blackfoot  Country,  near  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  chain. 
The  name  8Mf-te^-zd,  which  this  tribe  still  bears,  signifying  "  Bear's  Paw  Moun- 
tain,"^ commemorates  the  fact.  The  Crows  have  a  distinct  and  well-preserved 
tradition,  which  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  Robert  Meldrum  (the  highest 
authority  in  the  language  and  domestic  history  of  this  nation),  that  while  they 
resided  around  this  mountain,  the  Shoshonee  or  Snake  Indians  were  in  possession, 
of  the  present  Crow  Country  upon  the  Yellowstone  River  ;  and  the  Comanches,  now 
of  Western  Texas,  then  occupied  the  present  Shoshonee  area  west  of  the  Moun- 


'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels,  &c.,  p.  96. 

'  This  beautifQl  mouDtain  range  risuB  out  of  the  plaina  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Missouri,  and  stretches  from  near  the  Missouri  to  Milk  Kiver.  Its  higJieat  peaks  are  about  twentj- 
five  hundred  feet  high.  Although  quite  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  entirely 
detached,  nnd  forms  a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the  landscape  of  the  prairie. 

34       February,  1870, 
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tains,  upon  the  south  branch  of  the  Columbia  River.  If  we  may  adopt  this  tradi- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  is  not  improbable,  it  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
separation  of  the  Crows  from  the  Minnitarees  antedates  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
In  the  course  of  events  the  Crows  have  again  become  territorial  neighbors  to  their 
former  brethren. 

The  dialects  of  the  two  nations  are  not  yet  sufficiently  changed  to  prevent  them 
from  conversing  with  each  other,  although  it  is  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  amount  of  change  is  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  greater,  than  the 
divergence  of  the  Wyandote  from  the  Iroquois  after  a  separation,  in  the  latter  case 
of  at  least  four  centuries.  If  these  dates  could  be  authenticated  absolutely,  they 
would  aiford  some  criterion,  now  greatly  desired,  for  determining  the  degree  of 
rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  dialects  of  unwritten  languages  depart  from 
each  other.^ 


'  At  different  times  and  places  I  iia\e  endi  avired  tD  obta  n  facts  bearing,  upon  tbia  question, 
where  the  means  of  observation  of  paitKulai  person's  in  the  Indiin  Country,  had  been  favorable. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  have  not  furnibhed  a  basis  ui  on  which  any  general  rule  may  be 
grounded,  but  they  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  lUustiate  the  subject.  The  testimony  of  Robert 
Meldrum,  above  mentioned,  is  to  the  pomt  concernmg  the  Crow  language.  In  the  year  1827,  he 
became  identifiDd  with  this  nation  by  adoption  and  mairiage  and  m  1830  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  chirf.  Although  one  of  the  traders  of  the  Ameiican  Tui  Company,  he  joined  the  Crows  in 
their  military  adventures,  shared  their  hardobips  and  becime  m  every  respect  one  of  thoir  number. 
During  the  entire  period  from  1821  to  1362  when  I  met  him  at  the  month  of  the  Yellowatone,  he 
had  resided  in  the  Crow  Country,  but  without  losing  hi*,  connection  with  the  Company,  first  as  a 
trader,  and  afterwards  as  one  of  the  factors  in  charge  of  different  posts.  He  had  mastered  the  lan- 
guage in  its  entire  range,  thought  in  it  held  hii  knowledge  m  it  performed  his  mental  labor  in  it, 
and,  as  he  affirmed,  could  speak  the  language  better  than  bis  native  tongue.  Ilis  observations  were 
as  follows  :  that  the  Crow  and  Minnitaree  had  not  -nidened  much  m  the  last  thirty-five  years  ;  that 
many  of  the  words  of  the  Minnitaree  dialect  he  did  not  understand ;  but  of  most  of  them  he  eonid 
catch  the  meaning;  that  the  first  noticeable  change  wis  in  the  loss  of  a  syllable,  and  sometimes  of 
half  of  a  word ;  t!iat  the  principal  element  of  change  was  the  addition  of  new  words  with  the  pro- 
gress of  their  knowledge  or  wants ;  that  this  had  been  particnlarly  the  case  since  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites  commenced ;  that  tiie  old  words  stood  well  but  the  new  ones  made  for  the  occasion 
fluctuated,  and  might  or  might  not  become  permanently  adopted  ,  that  he  had  himself  added  quite  a 
number  to  the  Crow  language  (Ah  ha'  sha  below  is  i  'ipecimen)  that  the  new  words  were  developed 
from  radicals  in  the  language,  and  were  usually  significant  while  the  etymological  signification  of 
the  bulk  of  the  old  words  was  lost,  e  g 

Corn,        H6-Iia-shc,  meaning  lost,  C  jffee       Mm-ne- she-pi t'-ta,  Black  water. 

Bean,         Ah-ma'-sa,         "  '  feugai,      Bat-se 

Squash,     Ho'-ko-ma        "         "  Tea,         Ma 

Tobacco,  O'-pa  "  "  Watch      Ah  h 

That  the  new  words  were  not  limited  to  new  objects  brought  t  th 
course,  but  followed  the  extension  of  their  own  knowledge  a  I  w  t 
tered  so  far  from  being  objectionable  were  a  source  of  pleasu  ti 

that  the  Crow  was  a  noble  language.     lie  farther  observed  tl    t  th 
speak  the  Crow  dialect  with  much  more  facility  thau  the  C    w 
wished  to  converse  with  a  Minnitaree  he  induced  the  latter  t    t  Ik  p 
himself  to  speak  poor  Minnitaree  ;  and  finally  that  the  amoi   t    f  I   I 


e-koo'-a.  Sweet. 
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It  seems  probable  that  five  centuries  would  be  iasufficient  to  render  dialects  of  tlie 
same  language  incapable  of  being  understood  colloquially  by  the  two  peoples;  and 
that  twice  or  thrice  that  length  of  time  would  not  destroy  all  trace  of  identity  in  the 
vocables  for  common  objects.  This  is  as  much,  perhaps,  as  can  be  safely  suggested. 
There  is  one  important  fact,  with  reference  to  the  American  Indian  languages, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  tending  to  show  that  change  would  be  more  rapid, 
comparatively,  among  them,  than  in  other  verbal  languages.  In  no  part  of  the 
earth,  not  excepting  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  arc  dialects  and  even  stock  lan- 
guages intrusted  for  their  preservation  to  such  a  small  number  of  people.  The 
Mandan,  for  example,  which  for  colloquial  purposes  is  an  independent  speech,  is 
now  inthe  exclusive  keeping  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons;  and  so  theMunsee, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Algonkin,  is  in  the  custody  of  about  two 
hundred  persons.  The  Iroquois,  which  is  a  stock  language,  and  now  spoken  in 
seven  dialects,  including  the  Wyandote,  is  dependent  for  its  preservation,  as  a 
whole,  upon  less  than  eight  thousand  people,  and  they  in  widely  separated  locah- 
ties.  In  like  manner,  the  Pawnee,  another  stock  language,  spoken  in  four  dialects, 
including  the  Arickaree  and  excluding  the  Hueco,  and  its  immediate  cognates,  is 
in  the  keeping  of  about  five  thousand  persona.  If  we  take  particular  dialects,  the 
number  of  people,  by  whom  they  are  severally  spoken,  will  be  found  to  range  from 
two  hundred  persons,  which  is  the  minimum,  to  one  thousand  which  is  about  the 
average,  and  on  to  twenty-five  thousand,  which  is  the  maximum  number  now 
speaking  any  one  so  called  stock  language  within  the  Umits  of  the  iTnited  States. 
This  is  the  number  of  the  Cherokees,  whose  language,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
is  contained  in  but  two  dialects,  the  standard  and  the  mountain  Cherokees,  or  the 
modern  and  the  ancient.  When  the  people  who  speak  a  certain  dialect  advance 
in  prosperity  and  multiply  in  numbers,  the  increased  intellectual  power  invariably 
expends  a  portion  of  its  strength  upon  the  language;  in  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  its  vocables,  in  the  advancement  of  its  grammatical  forms  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development,  and  in  imparting  nerve  and  tone  to  the  plastic  and  growing  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  people  meet  with  reverses,  and  decline  in 
numbers  and  prosperity,  their  dialect  necessarily  impoverishes  in  its  vocables,  and 
recedes  in  its  strength,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  its  grammatical  forms 
must  wither.     At  best  these  dialects  are  in  a  constant  flux  and  oscillation. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  connects  itself  with  the  question  of  the 
stability  of  the  American  Indian  dialects,  namely ;  to  what  extent  are  words  propa- 
gated by  adoption  from  one  language  into  another^  It  is  impossible,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  to  answer  this  question ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  and 
other  equally  important  problems  will  ultimately  be  solved.  These  languages  are 
becoming  more  open,  and  are  growing  more  accessible  each  and  every  year.     There. 


he  found  it  difficult  to  understand  tlie  Minnitaree,      His  impression  was  tliat  the  change  hud  been 
of  slow  and  gradual  growth. 

It  is  cot  a  little  singular  that  the  Mandans  should  learn  the  Minnitaree,  and  the  Minnitarees  the 
Crow  with  comparative  ease;  while  the  reverse  is  attended  with  diffieulty.  Can  those  who  speak 
the  mother  tongue  learn  a  derived  dialect  with  more  ease  than  those  who  speak  the  latter  ean  learn 
the  former,  or  the  reverse  ? 
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are  now  persons,  especially  missionaries,  who  understand  particular  languages  in 
all  their  range,  methods,  and  structure,  and  who  are  competent  to  present  their 
minute  mechanism.  The  difficulty  with  most  grammars  of  Indian  languages, 
besides  their  brevity,  arises  from  a  method  too  exclusively  analytical,  whereas  a 
synthetical  method,  if  more  cumbersome,  would  be  more  efficient.  We  learn 
analytically,  but  teach  synthetically.  A  grammar,  therefore,  should  put  together, 
as  well  as  resolve  a  language,  and  be  so  complete  in  both  of  its  processes  that  the 
philologist  might  learn,  if  need  be,  to  speak  the  language  from  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  Some  modification  of  the  Ollendorff  method  would  be  a  sensible 
improvement  upon  the  usual  form  of  presenting  an  Indian  language.  A  knowledge 
more  special  than  has  yet  been  reached  is  needed  to  detect  a  foreign  element  in 
an  aboriginal  language.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  contiguous  nations, 
and  especially  such  as  intermarry  and  maintain  friendly  intercourse,  are  constantly 
contributing  of  their  vocables  to  each  other's  dialects.  The  identity  of  a  limited 
number  of  vocables  for  common  objects  tends  to  show  a  near  connection  of  the 
Minnitarees  and  Upsarokas  or  Crows  with  the  Missouri  and  Dakota  nations;  whilst 
there  are  special  features  in  their  systems  of  consanguinity  which  reveal  a  more 
remote,  hut  not  less  certain  connection  with  the  Gulf  Nations, 

Their  systems  of  relationship  are  in  agreement  with  each  other  in  their  radical 
characteristics.  They  possess  one  feature  which  is  anomalous,  and  another  which 
deviates  from  every  form  yet  presented,  but  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
system  of  the  Gulf  nations,  and  that  of  the  Pawnee  or  Prairie  nations  as  well. 
The  Minnitaree  will  be  adopted  for  presentation. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  grandchildren.  These  last 
relationships  are  a  deviation  from  the  common  form. 

Second  (wanting).  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  younger 
brother  and  younger  sister,  Matso'-ga  and  Ma-ta-ha'-sha.  This  remarkable  devia- 
tion from  uniformity  is  restricted  to  these  two  nations,  among  whom  the  relation- 
ships of  uncle  and  aunt,  and  nephew  and  niece,  are  unlmown,  tlieir  places  being 
supplied  by  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  by  elder  and  younger  sister. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister  elder 
or  younger.  There  is  a  double  sot  of  terms  for  these  relationships,  one  of  which 
is  used  by  the  males,  and  the  other  by  the  females,  with  the  exception  of  the 
terms  for  younger  brother  and  sister,  which  are  common.^  In  this  respect  the 
Minnitaree  and  Upsaroka  agree  with  the  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Gulf  nations. 

Fifth  (wanting).  My  father's  sister,  among  the  Minnitarees  is  my  grandmother, 
Ka-ru'-lia,  and  among  the  Crows  my  mother,  Ik'-M. 

Sixth  (wanting).    My  mother's  brother  is  my  elder  brother,  and  calls  me  his 

'  My  elder  brother,  male  spoakiHg,  Me-a-kd'.  Female  speafeiug,  MiiAii-roo'. 
"     younger  "          "             "         Mo.t'So' ~gd.  "  "  Mat-so'-gd. 

"     elder  sister,        "  "         Mat-t&-we'-S.  "  "  Ma-roo'. 

"     younger  sister,  "  "         M&^Md'--s}i4.  "  "  Md-ta-kd'sM. 
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yoimger  brotliei.     This  is  tlie  anomalous  relationship  in  wliich  the  system  of  these 
nations  differs  from  that  of  all  the  remaining  nations  of  the  Ganowanian  family.' 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  arc  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandchildren. 

A  third  form  of  tho  relationship  which  subsists  between  the  children  of  a  brother 
and  sister  is  found  among  the  Minnitarees  and  Crows.  Among  the  Iroquois  and 
Dakotas,  they  are  coushis,  among  the  Missouri  nations  they  are  uncle  and  nephew 
if  males,  and  mother  and  daughter  if  females,  as  has  been  shown;  but  in  the  sys- 
tem now  under  consideration  they  are  son  and  father  if  males,  and  daughter  and 
mother  if  females.  This  form  will  reappear  m  the  system  of  the  Gulf  and  Frame 
nations  When  more  particularly  indicated  they  are  as  follows:  my  father's 
Bister's  son  is  my  father,  Tii-ta:,  md  calls  me  his  son;  my  father's  sister's  daughter 
is  my  mother,  Ih'-M,  and  calls  me  her  son;  and  reversed,  my  mother's  brother  s 
son  and  daughter  are  my  son  and  daughter;  each  of  them  calling  me  father. 

There  is  a  term  in  Minnitaree  for  aunt,  MSrm'iix,  apphed  by  a  male  to  his 
father's  sister-  but  it  is  without  a  correlative,  and  of  uncertain  use. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  radical  features  of  the  common  system  are  found  m 
the  Minnitaree  and  Crow  forms  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  their  origmal  ideutity. 
and  that  it  was  derived  by  them  fcom  the  common  source  of  the  system. 


III.   Gulf  Naiims. 

I  Gulf  Nations  Proper.  1.  Choctas.  2.  Ohickasiis.  3.  Creeks.  (4.  Seminoles, 
not  in  the  Table.)    II.  Cherokees.     1.  Cherokees.     2.  Mountain  Cherokees. 

There  were  five  principal  nations  east  of  the  Mississippi,  occupying  the  area 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Tennessee  River,  together  with  some  parts  to 
the  north  and  east  of  it,  which  collectively  are  here  called  the  Gulf  branch  of  the 
Ganowanian  family.  They  were  the  Choctas  and  Chickasas,  who  wore  immediate 
subdivisions  of  the  same  people;  the  Creeks;  the  Seminoles,  who  were  derived 
ftom  the  Creeks;  and  the  Cherokees.  Tho  latter  nation  in  strictness  constitutes 
an  independent  branch  of  the  Dakotan  stem  upon  the  basis  of  language;  but  their 
system  of  relationship  justifies  this  connection.  The  dialects  of  the  first  two  are 
closely  allied.  The  Creeks  consist  of  five  confederated  nations,  each  having  an 
independent  dialect,  namely:  the  Mus^o'-lceea  or  Creeks  proper,  the  Bit'-Ae-teea, 
the  Yoo'-dwes,  the  Ah-l&tS -mas,  and  the  Nae-duss.  Between  the  Mna-eo'-lcee  and 
Seminole  dialects  the  affinity  is  close;  but  between  the  former  and  the  Chocta  the 
dialectical  variation  is  very  great.     Out  of  six  hundred  words  in  these  dialects, 


B  a  trace  of  this  same  form  among  the  Blaekfeet,  hut  it  is  cot  the  usual  relationship. 
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compared  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  there  were  but  nlnety-tliree  having  some  affinity/  All 
of  the  Creek  dialects,  however,  should  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Chocta  and  Chickasa,  to  determine  their  mutual  ethnic  relations.  As  to  the 
Cherokecs,  they  were  the  mountaineers  of  this  area,  and  presumptively  the  most 
ancient  in  the  possession  of  the  country.  Like  the  Iroquois,  they  appear  to  have 
been  an  advance  band  of  the  Dakotan  stock.  Their  range  included  the  highland 
districts  between  South  Carolina  and  the  Mississippi,  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
vocables  of  their  language  have  not  been  identified  with  those  of  any  existing 
Indian  speech.  It  still  holds  the  rank  of  a  stock  language,  spoken  in  two  partially 
defined  dialects,  the  standard  and  the  mountain  Cherokee. 

In  addition  to  these  nations,  the  Catawbas  inhabited  the  Gulf  region,  and  also 
the  Natchez  Indians.  Remains  of  the  former  nation  are  still  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  of  the  latter  in  the  Nat-ches  of  the  Creek  confederation.  Between  the 
old  Natchez  and  the  Catawba  dialects  there  are  some  affinities ;  but  how  far  the 
present  Natchez  affiliates  with  the  old  or  with  any  of  the  remaining  Creek  dialects 
the  writer  is  unable  to  state.  When  perfect  vocabularies  are  obtained  and  com- 
pared, it  seems  probable  that  all  the  original  dialects  of  the  Gulf  region  will  be 
resolved,  at  most,  into  two  stock  languages,  the  Creek  and  the  Cherokee. 

These  nations  have  been  so  well  known  historically  from  the  earliest  period 
of  European  intercourse,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  their  general  history. 
Since  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  Arkansas,  they  have  organized 
elective  civil  governments,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and 
civilization.     They  now  number  collectively  seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred.^ 

In  the  Table  will  be  found  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Choctas,  Chickasas, 
Muscokee-Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  which  together  exhibit  with  fulness  and  particu- 
larity the  plan  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  Gulf  nations.  The  several 
forms  which  prevail  among  these  nations  possess  the  radical  forms  of  the  common 
system,  and  also  agree  with  each  other  in  those  respects  in  which  they  differ  from 
those  before  considered.  Such  discrepancies  as  exist  are  confined  to  subordinate 
details.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  present  one  form,  and  the  Chocta  will  be  taken  as 
the  standard.  There  are  two  schedules  of  the  Cliocta  in  the  Table,  one  of  which 
was  furnished  by  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Eev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Byington,  and 
the  other  by  the  Eev.  Charles  C.  Copeland.  These  veteran  missionaries,  who  have 
resided  with  this  people,  both  in  their  old  and  new  liomes,  from  thirty  to  forty 
years,  were  abundantly  qualified  to  investigate  and  explain  this  compHcated  system 
to  its  utmost  limits.  It  was  also  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  this,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  forms  of  the  system,  fell  into  their  hands  for  its  elucidation,  since  the 
existence  as  well  as  verification  of  its  peculiar  features  was  of  some  importance. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ugo  a  female,  they  are  my  grandson  and  granddaughter. 
This  last  is  a  derivation  from  the  typical  form,  hut  it  agrees  with  the  Minnitaree. 

'  Trans.  Am.  Bth.  Soc,  11,  Intro,  cxi. 

'  Cherokees,  26,000;  Creeks,  25,000;  SemiDoIes,  1500-  Choctas,  16,000;  Chickasas,  5000.  (School- 
craft's Hist.  Coiid.  and  Pur.  Indian  Tribes,  I,  523.) 
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Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.    My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  fatlier's  brother'a  son  and  daughter  arc  my  brother  and  sister, 
elder  or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  with  Ego  a  male ;  but  my  grandmother 
with  Ego  a  female.  In  other  words,  the  female  has  neither  aunt  or  nephew  or 
niece.  This  is  also  a  derivation  from  the  typical  form,  but  it  agrees  with  the  Min- 
nitaree. 

Sixth.    My  mother's  hrother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.    My  mother's  sister  is  ray  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger.  Among  all  the  Gulf  nations  there  are  separate  terms,  in  common 
gender,  for  brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract,  which  are  applied  by  males  to  their 
collateral  brothers,  and  by  females  to  their  collateral  sisters ;  hut  the  former  use 
the  full  terms  for  their  collateral  sisters,  and  the  latter  the  same  for  their  collateral 
brothers.  The  first-named  terms,  however,  are  used  concurrently  with  these  for 
brother  and  sister,  elder  and  younger. 

Ninth.    My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are,  severally,  my  grandchildren. 

We  come  next  to  the  relationship  which  subsists  between  the  children  of  a 
brother  and  sister.  My  father's  sister's  son  is  my  father,  Ah'-hl,  whether  Ego  be 
a  male  or  a  female ;  his  son  is  my  father  again ;  the  son  of  the  latter  is  also  my 
father ;  and  this  relationship,  theoretically,  continues  downward  in  the  male  line 
indefinitely.  The  analogue  of  this  is  found  in  the  infinite  series  of  uncles  among 
the  Missouri  nations,  applied  to  the  lineal  male  descendants  of  my  mother's  brother. 
My  father's  sister's  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  is  my  aunt,  AMiuc'-ne,  and  calls  me  l}£r 
son  ;  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  aunt  arc  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger ; 
the  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  brother  are  my  son  and  daughter,  while 
the  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  sister  are  my  nephew  and  niece;  and  the 
children  of  each  and  all  of  them  are  my  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a  female,  my 
father's  sister's  daughter  is  my  grandmother,  Up-puk'-m;  her  son  and  daughter 
are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  and  younger ;  the  children  of  this  collateral  brother 
are  my  grandchildren,  of  this  collateral  sister  are  my  sons  and  daughters ;  and  their 
children  are  my  grandchildren.  Notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  classification 
in  this  branch  of  the  second  collateral  line,  the  method  is  both  simple  and  coherent. 
On  the  reverse  side,  my  mother's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  son  and 
daughter,  whether  Ego  be  a  male  or  a  female ;  and  their  children  aa-e  my  grand- 
children. In  Creek  and  Cherokee  my  mother's  brother's  daughter.  Ego  being  a 
female,  is  my  granddaughter.  It  is  probably  the  same  in  Chocta,  although  not  so 
given  in  the  Table. 

The  third  and  fourth  collateral  lines,  male  and  female,  on  the  father's  and  on 
the  mother's  side,  are  counterparts  of  the  second,  branch  for  branch,  with  the 
exception  of  additional  ancestors. 
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There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  forma  of  the  four  Gulf  nations,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  trace.  In  a  system  so  elaborate  and  complicated,  absolute  agree- 
ment in  minute  details  would  not  be  expected.  Whatever  is  fundamental  in  the 
common  system  is  found  in  the  most  unmistaliable  manner  in  the  Chocta  form. 
Its  identity  with  the  Seneca  or  typical  system  is  undoubted  ;  and  we  are  again  led 
to  the  same  inference  found  in  the  previous  cases,  that  it  vi'as  derived  by  these 
nations,  with  the  blood,  from  the  same  common  original  source. 

II.  Cherokee.  The  Cherokee  system  of  relationship,  in  its  two  forms,  agrees 
so  fuUy  with  that  last  presented,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  it  separately. 
There  are  some  general  observations,  however,  upon  this  and  other  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  upon  the  bearing  of  the  deviations  from  uniformity  in  their  systems  of 
relationship  upon  the  question  of  their  near  or  remote  ethnic  affiliations,  which 
may  be  made  in  this  connection.  In  grammatical  structure  all  of  the  Ganowanian, 
languages  are  believed  to  agree.  But  our  knowledge  concerning  them  is  neither 
sufficiently  extensive  nor  minute  to  raise  these  languages  to  the  rank  of  a  family  of 
languages  in  the  sense  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  upon  the  basis  of  ascertained  lingu- 
istic affinities.  Very  few  of  the  whole  number  comparatively  have  been  studied.  No 
common  standards  of  evidence  upon  which  particular  dialects  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  family,  or  rejected  from  the  connection,  have  been  adopted.  They  have  been 
reduced  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  a  number  of  stock  languages  upon  the  basis  of 
identity  of  vocables ;  but  the  basis  and  principles  upon  which  these  stock  languages 
shall  be  united  into  a  family  of  languages  remain  to  be  determined.  These  dia- 
lects and  languages  have  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience  from  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  areas  over  which  they  have  spread.  By  that  inexorable  law 
which  adjusts  numbers  to  subsistence  in  given  areas,  the  Ganowanian  family  has 
been  perpetually  disintegrated,  through  all  of  its  branches,  at  every  stage  of  increase 
of  numbers  above  this  ratio.  In  the  progress  of  ages  they  have  been  scattered,  in 
feeble  bands,  over  two  entire  continents,  to  the  repression  and  waste  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  advantages  that  flow  from  civil  and 
social  organization  in  combination  with  numbers.  Every  subdivision,  when  it 
became  permanent,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  dialect,  which  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  small  number  of  people.  Although  nations  speaking  dialects 
of  the  same  stock  language  have  in  general  maintained  a  continuity  of  territorial 
possession,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  subdivision,  displacement,  and  overthrow  in 
the  course  of  ages  ;  so  that  the  end  of  each  thousand  years  would  probably  find  no 
stock  language  in  the  same  geographical  location.  As  a  result  of  these  subdivisions 
and  its  train  of  influences,  these  languages  have  been  in  a  perpetual  flux.  The 
advance  and  decline  of  nations,  the  development  and  impoverishment  of  particular 
dialects,  the  propagation  of  words  from  one  dialect  into  another  by  intermarriage, 
and  by  the  absorption  into  one  nation  of  the  broken  fragments  of  another,  have 
contributed,  with  other  causes  not  named,  to  the  diversities  which  now  exist. 
Their  system  of  relationship,  however,  has  survived  the  mutations  of  language,  and 
still  dehvers  a  clear  and  decisive  testimony  concerning  the  blood  affinity  of  all 
these  nations.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  a  more  efficient 
as  well  as  compendious  instrument,  for  demonstrating  their  original  unity,  than 
the  grammatical  structure  of  their  dialects  could  that  be  comprehensively  ascer- 
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tained.  If  identity  of  system  proves  unity  of  origin,  all  of  the  Indian  nations 
thus  far  named  are  of  one  blood.  In  addition  to  this  general  conclusion  some 
evidence  may  be  gained  through  the  deviations  from  uniformity  which  it  con- 
tains concerning  the  order  of  separation  of  these  stock  languages  from  each 
other  or  from  the  parent  stem. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  comparative  vocabulary,  sv^ra,  that  the  Crow  and 
Minrdtaree  dialects  contain  a  number  of  words  for  common  objects  which  are 
also  found  in  the  Mandan,  the  Dakota,  and  the  Missouri  dialects.  A  comparison 
of  two  hundred  words,  in  unpublished  vocabularies  of  the  author,  shows  about 
twenty  per  centum  which  are  common  between  the  Minnitaree  and  Crow,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  remaining  dialects.  In  the  terms  of  relationship,  which  are  words 
of  a  higher  class,  the  percentage  is  less.  This  agreement,  however,  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  justify  the  classification  of  all  these  dialects  in  the  same  stock  lan- 
guage. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  peculiarities  in  the  system  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  first  two  nations  which  are  not  found  in  that  of  the  remaining 
nations,  but  which  reappear  in  the  system  of  the  Gulf  and  Prairie  nations."^  It  is 
found  in  the  relationship  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  which,  as  a 
variable,  is  not  a  radical  portion  of  the  system.  Where  nations  of  immediate  blood 
affinity,  as  the  Dakota  and  Missouri  nations,  are  found  to  difier  among  themselves 
upon  these  relationships,  it  would  be  certain  that  one  or  the  other  had  modified 
their  system  in  this  respect;  and  if  one,  then  both  may  have  done  the  same.  It 
becomes  necessary,  then,  to  compare  these  forms  and  ascertain  which  is  the  highest 
and  most  perfect;  and  when  that  fact  is  determined,  the  inference  arises  that 
the  rudest  and  least  perfect  is  the  oldest  form.  Among  the  Dakota  they  are 
cousin  and  cousin,  among  the  Winnebagoes  and  Missouri  nations  they  are  uncle 
and  nephew  if  males,  and  mother  and  daughter,  if  females.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  most  perfect  form,  and  that  of  the  two  the  latter  as  the 
rudest  is  nearest  to  the  primitive.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  Daltota  nations  modified  their  system  in  this  respect.  If  we  now  compare  the 
oldest  of  the  two  forms  with  that  which  now  prevails  among  the  Minnitarees, 
Crows,  Creeks,  Choctas,  Chickasas  and  Cherokees,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Prairie 
nations,  not  yet  presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the  latter  is  ruder  still, 
and  presumptively  older  than  either.  They  are  son  and  father  if  males,  and  grand- 
daughter and  grandmother  if  females.  If  this  conclusion  is  well  taken,  it  will 
follow  that  it  was  the  original  form,  as  to  those  relationships  which  prevailed  in 
the  parent  nation  from  which  these  several  stocks  or  branches  were  mediately  or 
immediately  derived,  and  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Mandan,  the  Winnebago, 
the  Dakota  and  the  Missouri  nations  have  retained  it  until  the  present  time. 
And  finally  that  the  excepted  nations  modified  it  from  the  first  or  original  to  the 
second  form,  after  which  it  was  raised  to  the  third  and  most  perfect  by  the  Dakota 
and  Ilodenosaunian  nations  alone,  in  this  stem  of  the  Ganowanian  family?^^ 
critical  examination  of  all  the  forms  of  the  system  of  relationship  wiU  show  that 
its  development  is  under  the  control  of  principles  within  itself;  and  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  change  when  attempted,  was  predetermined  by  the  elements  of  the 
system.     We  are  yet  to  meet  the  second  and  third  forms,  as  to  these  relationships, 
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in  the  system  of  the  Algonkin  nations.  It  likewise  follows,  as  a  further  inference 
that  the  Minnitaree,  Crow,  Mandan,  AVimiebagoe  and  Missouri  nations  may  have 
been  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  a  single  nation ;  that  the  Gulf  and 
Prairie  nations  may  each  have  heen  derived  from  a  single  nation ;  and  that  the 
three  original  nations  may  have  sprung  from  a  common  stem-people  still  further 
back.  In  this  manner  the  evidence  from  special  features  contained  in  the  system 
is  reconciled  with  the  evidence  from  identity  of  vocables  in  the  dialects  first-named ; 
leaving  it  probable  that  the  Minnitarees  and  Crows  form  the  nearest  connecting 
link  between  the  nations  of  the  Gulf,  and  those  upon  the  Missouri. 

In  this  connection,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  dialects  thus  far  named, 
taken  collectively,  as  they  appear  in  the  Table,  The  people  are  cl^sificd  together 
as  belonging  to  the  Dakotan  stem.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  Ganowanian 
dialects  as  contrast  and  similarity  in  vocables ;  as  excessive  deviation  and  family 
resemblance;  and  as  ancient  and  modern  separation  of  stock  languages.  It  can  be 
detected  and  traced  long  after  the  vocables  themselves  have  lost  their  identity. 
From  first  to  last,  among  the  great  branches  thus  far  considered,  the  terms  of  rela- 
tionship have  a  family  cast ;  a  tendency,  so  to  express  it,  to  reveal  their  identity, 
although  deeply  concealed ;  a  certain  similarity  of  aspect  which  arrests  attention 
while  it  baffles  the  scrutiny  thereby  invited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  terms 
in  the  Algonkin  dialects,  when  compared,  are  in  sharp  contrast.  They  wear  an 
unfamiliar  appearance,  expressive  of  long-continued  separation.  The  change  has 
become  so  excessive  as  to  repel  the  supposition  of  their  identity  within  a  compara- 
tively modem  period,  or  that  they  could  have  been  spoken  in  the  same  household 
for  many  ages.  The  following  terms  wiU  illustrate  the  similarity  to  which  reference 
has  been  made: — 


Seneoa. 

Wyaiidote. 

YanktoD, 

Maiidan. 

tJncle, 

Hoc-no'-seh 

na-wa-te-no'-ra 

Dake'-she 

Tarwa'-rii-to-ra 

Aunt, 

AL-ga'-huc 

Ai-ra'-hoe 

Toh'-we 

Cousin, 

Ah-gare'-seh 

Ja-ra'-seh 

Hii-ka'-she 

Nephew, 

Ha-y  a,'- wan-da 

Ha-sbone'-dra-ka 

Me-toTus'-ka 

Father, 

Ha'-nih 

Hi-cso'-ta 

Ali-ta' 

Tfi-tay' 

Mother, 

No-yeh' 

Ah-na'-ah- 

E'-nah 

E-oo-ne' 

Son, 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

A-no'-ah 

Me-chink'-she 

Me-ue'-ka 

Daughter, 

Ea-ah'-wuk 

B-ne'-ah 

Me-chounk'-she 

Me-no'  ha-ka 

Grandmother, 

Oc'-BOte 

Ah--shn-ta' 

O-ehe 

Nah-'-ke-a. 

1 

Kaw, 

Otoe. 

Cboota. 

Clierokee. 

Uncle, 

Be-ja'-ga 

nin-cha'-ka 

rm-ush'i 

E-du'-tsi 

Annt, 

Be-je'-mo 

E-tii'-me 

A-huc'-ne 

E-hlau'-gi 

Cousin, 

Nephew, 

Be-chose'-ka 

Hin-tose'-ke 

SQl)-ai'.yih 

Un-ge-wi-nan 

Father, 

E-da'-jc 

Hiti'-kii 

A'-kt 

E-dau'-da 

Mother, 

E'-naw 

He'-nah 

TJsh'-ki 

E-tsi' 

Son, 

Be-she'-ga 

He-ne'-eha 

Sah'-suh 

A-gwac-tsi' 

Daughter, 

She-me'-she-ga 

He-yun-ga 

Suli-sQb'-take 

A-gwae-tBl' 

GraniJ  mother, 

E-ko' 

Hin-ktt'.ne 

tjp-puk'-m 

E-ni-si' 
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These  terms  represent  four  stock  languages.  To  say  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
among  them  is  hardly  sufficient.  There  is  more  or  less  of  affinity  among  them  all, 
which  might  be  raised,  by  the  recovery  of  a  fewintermediate  links,  to  demonstrated 
identity.  In  a  few  instances  the  identity  seems  to  be  apparent;  e.g.,  the  terms  for 
cousin  in  Seneca  and  Yankton ;  the  terms  fox  uncle  in  Seneca,  Yankton,  Chocta, 
and  Cherokee ;  the  term  for  aunt  in  Seneca,  Chocta,  and  Cherokee ;  and  the  term 
for  mother  in  Wyandote,  Yankton,  Mandan,  and  Kaw.  From  the  present  relation 
of  these  dialects  to  each  other,  and  more  especially  from  the  particular  points  of 
agreement  in  their  several  systems  of  relationship,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  classifying  them  together  as  branches  of  a  common  stem.  This,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  has  been  called  the  Dakotan. 

IV.  Prairie  Nations.  1.  Pawnees.  2.  Arickarees.  (3.  Witchitas.  4.  Kichais. 
5.  Huecos.     Not  in  the  Table.) 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  Ganowanian  family  is  explained 
by  their  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  Pawnees  and  Arickarees 
are  the  only  nations  belonging  to  this  branch  which  have  ever  reached  a  locality  as 
far  east  as  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  they  were  never  known  to  reside  upon  its  east 
side.  Having  obtained  and  domesticated  the  horse  at  an  early  day,  they  have  been 
prairie  Indians  from  the  earhest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  of  their  existence 
extends.  The  range  of  the  Pawnees  was  upon  and  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Kansas  and  Platte  Eivers,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  whilst  the  Arickarees,  who 
are  a  subdivision  of  the  Pawnees,  moved  northward  and  established  themselves 
upon  the  Missouri,  next  south  bf  the  Mandans,  where  they  became,  to  some  extent, 
agricultural  and  Village  Indians,  Their  congeners,  the  Witchitas,  Kichais,  and 
Huecos  or  Waccoes,  held  as  their  home  country  the  region  upon  the  Canadian 
River,  and  between  it  and  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana.  Gregg  was  one  of  the 
first  to  point  out  the  connection  of  the  last  three  nations  named  with  the  Pawnees.^ 
They  have  sometimes  been  called  tlie  Pawnee-Picts,  from  their  habit  of  "profuse 
tattooing,"^  The  late  Prof  William  W,  Turner  established  the  identity  of  their 
dialects  with  the  Pawnee  by  the  selection  of  vocables  in  the  note.^     I  have  taken 


'  Commerce  of  the  Frairio,  II,  351,  note. 

"  lb.,  II, 

303. 

'  Explorations  for  a  Rai 

road  Route,  &c,  to  the  Pacific,  III, 

68.     Rep.  on  Ind 

an  Tribes. 

Grau-J  Pawnee. 

Arickaree. 

Kiohai. 

Witeliita. 

Hueeo 

Morgan. 

Prince  Maximilian. 

Lieut.  Wliipple. 

Capt.  Marty. 

Lieut.  Whipple. 

Woman, 

CLa'-pa 

Sa-pa' 

Che-quoiko 

Kah-haak 

Cah-he-ic 

Mother, 

A-te'-ra 

Sch^ch-ti 

Cha'-eke 

KuUi-co-hay'-hc 

Ats'-ia 

Ear, 

rt-ka-ha'-ro 

At-ka'-ahn 

A'-tik-a-ro-so 

Ortz 

Nose, 

Chose 

Sin-iht 

Ch.us-ka-rai-0 

Dui«-tis'-toG 

Tisk 

Month, 

Ah'^kow 

Ha-kitn 

Hok-in-nik 

Haw'-coo 

Ah'-cok 

Tongue, 

Hat 

Hfih-tu 

Hah'-toh 

HutB-ke 

Hotz 

Hand, 

Eck'-so 

E'-sciiu 

Ich^hen-e 

Sim-he'-ho 

Isk'-te 

Foot, 

OS'-BU 

r^in-ic 

Dats'-oske 

Oa 

Snn, 

Sak-o'-nl 

Scha-kilhn 

Kee'-shaw 

Sah'-ki 

Water, 

Kates '-so 

Stoh-cho 

Ei'-o-koh 

Koet-che 

Kits'-ali 

Dog, 

AL-sfl'-ke 

Chah-tsch 

Eeetck'-aJi 

Eit-ai'-el 

Black, 

Kfi'-tit 

Te-ca-teb 

Co'-rash 

A-ha'-cod-e 

One, 

Os'-ko 

Acb-ku 

A-rish-co 

C!ia'-osth 

Che-OS 

Two, 

Pit'-ko 

Pitt-cho 

Cho'-sho 

Witch 

Witz 

Three, 

Ta'-weet 

Tith-wit 

Tak'-witli-co 

Taw- way 

Tow 
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tlie  liberty  to  substitute  the  Pawnee  words  from  an  unpublished  vocabulary  of  my 
own  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Say's  used  by  him. 

I.  Pawnees.  1.  Grand  Pawnees.  3.  Republican  Pawnee.  3.  Loup  Pawnee. 
4.  Tappas  I'awnee, 

The  Pawnees  are  now  divided  into  four  bands,  named  as  above,  each  of  them 
having  a  dialect  distinctly  marked,  but  the  four  being  mutually  intelligible.  The 
first  call  themselves  GM'^ne;  the  second  call  themselves  Kit'-kd;  the  third,  She^-de, 
signifying  wolf;  and  the  fourth,  Pe-ta-ha' ^le-rat.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
former  condition,  the  Pawnees  arc  now  among  the  most  demoralized  of  our  Indian 
nations.  "Within  the  past  fifty  years  they  have  diminished  in  numbers  from  causes 
entirely  independent  of  American  intercourse.^  They  have  no  friends  among  the 
Indians  of  the  plains.  If  a  Pawnee  and  a  Dakota,  or  a  Pawnee  and  any  other 
Indian,  of  whatever  nationality,  meet  upon  the  buifalo  ranges,  it  is  a  deadly  conflict 
from  the  instant,  without  preliminaries  and  without  quarter.  In  fighting  qualities 
tliey  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  their  enemies,  but  the  warfare  is  unequal,  and 
they  are  yielding  before  its  influence.  Indian  nations  speaking  dialects  of  the 
same  stock  language,  though  not  perfectly  intelligible  to  each  other,  are  much 
better  able  to  keep  the  peace  than  those  who  speak  dialects  of  diff'erent  stock 
languages,  and  who  are  thus  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other  except  through 
interpreters,  or  by  the  language  of  signs  which  prevails  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  The  greatest  blessing  that  could  now  be  bestowed  upon  the  Indian 
family  would  be  a  common  language.  Diflerence  of  speech  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  most  fruitful  cause  of  their  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other. 

The  system  of  relationship  of  the  Grand  and  Bepublican  Pawnees  and  of  the 
Arickarecs  will  be  found  in  the  Table.  It  prevails,  without  doubt,  in  the  remain- 
ing nations  comprising  this  branch  of  the  family.  That  of  the  Kepublican  Pawnee 
will  be  taken  as  the  standard  form.  There  is  a  peculiar  series  in  the  lineal  line 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  other  nation,  and  which  appears  to  be  limited 
to  these  nations.  It  is  also  repeated  in  the  collateral  lines.  From  its  singularity, 
it  deserves  a  special  notice. 

My  great -great-grandfather.  Ah-te'-is.'  My  father. 


"     great-gvandfather. 

Te-wii-cliir'-iks. 

"    unde. 

"    grandfather. 

Ah-te'-pnt. 

"    grandfather. 

■'     father. 

Ah-te'-is. 

"    father. 

Myself. 

Late. 

I. 

My  son. 

Pe'-row. 

My  child. 

"     grandson. 

Lak-te'-giah. 

"    grandson. 

"     great-grandson. 

Te-wat 

"    nephew. 

"     great- great -grand  son. 

Pe'-row. 

"    elJild. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  Correlative  relationship  is  strictly  pur- 
sued; e.g.,  the  one  I  call  son,  calls  me  father;  the  one  I  call  nephew,  calls  me 
uncle ;  and  the  second  one  I  call  son,  calls  me  father.  This  series  must  be  explained 
as  a  refinement  upon  the  common  form,  designed  to  discriminate  the  several  i 

'  They  now  numher  less  than  -lOOO  sonls. 
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tors  above  grandfather  and  the  several  descendants  below  grandson  from  each  other. 
It  is  repeated  both  in  the  lineal  and  collateral  lines  as  far  as  you  choose  to  follow 
the  chain  of  consanguinity. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Pawnee  consists  in  the  absence  of  separate  terms  for 
elder  and  younger  brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister.  There  are  terms  for 
brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract  which  arc  used  by  the  males,  and  another  set 
used  by  the  females;  besides  which  there  is  a  series  of  terms,  as  in  the  Dakota  and 
Winnebagoe,  for  each  of  several  sons,  and  for  each  of  several  daughters,  according 
to  the  order  of  their  birtli.  The  plural  number  is  wanting,  not  only  as  to  the  terms 
of  relationship,  but  it  is  also  said  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  language  itself.' 
It  is  formed  by  adding  the  number,  or  the  word  for  all 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.    My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  arc  my  brother  and  sister, 
E-dah'-deh  and  E-ta'-heh.  With  Ego  a  female  they  are  the  same,  but  different 
terms  are  used,  E-rats'-teh  and  E-da'~deh. 

Fifth  (wanting).    My  father's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Sixth.    My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.    My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.    My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister. 

Ninth.    My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  several  collateral  lines  follow  the  series  established  in  the  lineal  line; 
e.  g.,  the  son  and  daughter  of  my  collateral  brother.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  son  and 
daughter ;  of  my  collateral  sister,  are  my  nephew  and  niece ;  and  the  children  of 
each  are  my  grandchildren.  The  children  of  the  latter— that  is,  of  my  grand- 
children—are my  nephews  and  nieces;  their  children  are,  again,  my  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  relationships  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
they  are  as  follows :  My  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter,  :Ego  a  male,  are  my 
father  and  mother ;  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  father  are  my  brother  and  sister ; 
and  the  series  below  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  my  other  col- 
lateral brothers.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  mother  are  my  father  and  mother 
again,  and  their  respective  descendants  continue  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  an 
infinite  series.  This  is  variant  from  the  Chocta  form  m  some  particulars.  With 
Ego  a  female  these  relationships  are  the  same. 

'  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  bj  Kev.  Saraoel  Aliis,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Pawnees.  Tlie  pronouns  my  or  mine,  tlwy,  and  kia 
are  separate,  e.  g. ; — 

My  head,         Pali'-so    ko'-ta-te.  My  face,         Ska'-o    lio'-ta-te. 

Thy    "  Pak'-so    ko'-ta-se.  Thy    "  Ska'-o    ko'-ta-se. 

His    "  Pak'-so    ko'-ta.  His    "  Ska'-o    ko'-ta. 
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On  the  reverse  side,  my  mother's  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  male  or  female, 
are  my  son  and  daughter ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  third  and  more  remote  collateral  lines  are  the  same  as  the  second  in  the 
classification  of  persons,  but  with  additional  ancestors. 

Upon  tlie  basis  of  the  presence  in  the  Pawnee  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  indicative 
characteristics  of  the  typical  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  it, 
and  that  it  was  transmitted  to  them  with  the  blood  from  the  common  original  source. 

2.  Arickaree.  When  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri  Eiver  in  1804 — 
1805,  they  found  the  Arickarees  living  in  villages  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon 
Ball  River,  and  consequently  below  the  Mandans.  Their  lodges  were  constructed 
upon  the  Minnitaree  model,  and  they  were  then,  as  now,  agricultural  and  VUlagc 
Indians.  "  They  cultivate,"  say  these  explorers,  "  maize  or  Indian-corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  watermelons,  squashes,  and  a  species  of  tobacco  peculiar  to  themselves."^ 
From  the  Mandans  and  Minnitarees  they  undoubtedly  learned  the  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  housebuilding.  The  Pawnees,  with  whom  they  immediately  affiliate, 
were  neither  Village  nor  agricultural  Indians  until  after  they  became  established 
upon  a  reservation  under  government  protection,  which  was  quite  recently  effected. 
Mr.  Gallatin  observes  that  "it  is  said  of  the  Pawnees  that  they  raised  no  more 
maize  than  was  necessary  to  whiten  their  broth,"^  and  he  might  have  added  a 
doubt  whether  even  this  was  of  their  own  producing.  The  Arickarees  were  never 
numerous.  Their  present  village  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  that  of  the  Minnitarees.  At  the  time  they  made  their  last  change  of 
residence,  in  1862,  the  latter  nation  urged  them  to  settle  with  them  in  their  village, 
as  the  Mandans  had  done,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Dakotas,  their  common 
enemies;  but  they  declined  to  live  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that  their  ancestors  had  always  refused  to  establish  themselves  upon  that 
side,  and  that  they  were  fearful  of  evil  consequences  if  they  crossed  their  tradi- 
tionary eastern  boundary. 

The  Arickaree  schedule  in  the  Table  is  incomplete.  This  language  is  not 
accessible,  except  with  extreme  difficulty.  A  few  of  the  traders  have  partially 
acquired  the  language,  but  not  sufficiently  for  the  prosecution  of  minute  inquiries. 
When  at  the  Arickaree  village,  I  found  but  one  man,  Pierre  Garrow,  a  half-blood, 
who  spoke  both  that  language  and  English.  He  was  sufi&ci<yitly  qualified,  but 
averse  to  giving  information.  Through  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Andrew  Dawson, 
chief  factor  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  the  little 
that  was  obtained  was  secured.  Incomplete  as  the  schedule  is,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Arickaree  and  Pawnee  forms,  as  will  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  Table. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  divergence  of  the  dialects  pf  the  Prairie  natioM  from 
the  others  in  the  Tabic,  these  nations  haVe  been  placed,  provisionally,  in  the  Da- 
kotan  connection.  The  agreement  of  their  system  of  relationship  with  that  of  the 
Gulf  nations,  and  of  the  Minnitarees  and  Crows,  in  those  respects  in  which  it  is 

'  Travels,  p.  78.  '  Trans.  Am.  Eth.  Soc,  Intro,  xlviii. 
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variant  from  that  of  the  remaining  nations,  furnishes  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  tho 
classification.  These  dialects,  however,  stand  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  Dakotan 
speech,  without  any  connection  in  their  vocables,  and  depending  for  this  connection 
linguistically  upon  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  The  Pawnee  and 
its  cognate  dialects  still  hold  the  position  of  an  independent  stock  language. 

Tho  marriage  relationships  have  heen  passed  over.  They  -will  be  found  in  the 
Table  fully  extended,  and  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  Seneca  marriage 
relationships.  They  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the 
system ;  but  this  conclusion  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  substantiated  without  the 
additional  strength  which  their  concurrence  affords.  The  people  of  all  of  these 
nations  address  each  other,  when  related,  by  the  term  of  relationship. 

We  have  now  considered  the  system  of  relationship  of  thirty-five  Indian  nations, 
contained,  with  more  or  less  completeness  of  detail,  in  the  Table.  These  carry 
with  them,  by  necessary  implication,  the  system  of  a  number  of  other  immediately 
affiliated  nations,  named  herein  in  their  proper  connections.  They  represent  five 
stock  languages,  namely:  the  Hodenosaunian,  the  Dakota,  the  Creek,  the  Cherokee, 
and  the  Pawnee.  The  nations  named  also  include  all  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Ganowanian  family  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  which  were  found  south  of 
the  Siskatchewun  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Kio  Grande,  with  the  exception  of  the  Algonkin,  the  Shoshonee,  and  a  few  incon- 
siderable nations  whose  linguistic  afiiliations  are  not  well  established.  The  con- 
stancy and  uniformity  with  which  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  system 
have  maintained  themselves  appear  to  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  unity  of 
origin  of  these  nations,  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  their  classification 
together  as  a  family  of  nations.  The  testimony  from  identity  of  systems  in  these 
several  stocks,  when  judged  by  any  proper  standard,  must  be  held  to  be  conclusive 
upon  this  question.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  have  reached  the  assurance  that 
upon  this  system  of  relationship  we  may  commence  the  construction  of  an  Indian 
family,  and  that  it  contains  within  itself  all  tbe  elements  necessary  to  determine 
the  question  whether  any  other  nation  is  entitled  to  admission  into  the  famUy. 

The  Algonkin  and  A thapasco- Apache  branches,  together  with  the  nations  upon 
the  Pacific  slopes,  will  next  claim  our  attention. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SYSTKM  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  GANOWANIAN  FAMILY.— Continued. 

AlgonJcin  Nations. 

A  p    d  b    th    Alg    k     H  t        — N  ir  f  th       D    1    t  —CI       f     t         f  these  Nations  into  Groups— 

I  C  hgm  Nt  — Th  A  ID  1  t— 1  Cjlw  — Th  by  t  m  f  Conaaiiguiuity- iadicative 
E  1  t  h  p  —Id  t  1  w  th  tl  b  BO  i  ^  kt  — 2  Ot  w  — 3  P  t  w  tt  mie?— Their  Syatem  agrees 
w  th    h     Oj  bw  — i    C       — Th       D    1    t  — Th         y  t  m— I  di  R  1  h  ps— Agree  with  the  Ojibwa. 

II  M  PP  N  t  — Th  A  d  Di  1  — 1  M  mi  — 2  III  (W  w  Pi  nkethawa,  Kaskiaklas,  and 
P  )— M  ro&jimtk  thSt  iilFiuftb  Hti  —Id  te  Eel  ati  on  ghi  ps— Deviation 
f  m  U  f  m  ty— Id  t  1  w  h  Oj  b  i  R  d  I  Ch  act  t  cs— 3  S  wku  d  Foxes— Their  Area  and  Dlo- 
1  t— Agn  It  1  H  b  t  — 4  K  k  p  — Tl  A  d  D  1  t— 5  M  m  —Their  Area  and  Dialect— The 
Sy  t  m  f  h  N  t  ^  ee  w  th  th  M  m  — b  Sb  y  — Th  f  m  A  d  Dialect— Their  System  of 
C  ns  g  ty— I  d  t  R  1  t  hip  — Ag  with  th  M  m  — 7  SI  —Original  Area— Migralions— 
Imp        d  St  te    fDil    t— I  d      t       Rlt       hiS— Ag       w  th  th   M    m       III    Atlantio  Hations— Their  Area 

dD    1    ta— 1   Diw       — O        f  tb    Old    t    f  Alb     1>      K       na- Th      Sy  t  m   f  Consanguinity— Indicative 
El  h  p  — D        t       f   m  U    f    m  t  — Tl        &    tem  i    E.  d      1  Ag  t  w  th  the  Ojibwa— 2.  Mnnsees- 

1  d      t        El  hip  — Ag       w  th  th     D  I  w    e— 3    M  h  g      — I   i      t        El  tionahipa— 4.  Etchemins— 

Idt       Pit        hp— IMm— Id  Elt       bp  —by  t  m    f  th       N  tiona  in  Radical  Agreement 

w  th  tb    D  I  w  1  01  I  IV    E    ky  M       t       N  t       — 1    Bl    kf    t— Th       Area  and  Dialeot— Piegan 

Sy      m— 1  di  E  I  hip  — Ag  i  h    1     Oj  1      —      Ah  h     1    b— P    m     Area,  and  Dialect— Indioa- 

t      E  1  1  p  — Ag      w  tl     1     Bl    kf    t— C      1  d    g  Ob         t       — U    ty    f  the  System  of  Relationship 

fth    Al       k     Ht        —  y  t  m     f  th    Alg     ki    andD  k  t      N  t         li     t      I 

The  limits  of  the  Algonkin  speech  have  been  definitely  ascertained.  Its  nume- 
rous dialects  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  those  of  any  other  Indian  stock  language 
of  equal  spread.  This  stem  of  the  Ganowanian  family  contains  but  a  single  stock 
language,  which  will  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  nearness  of  its  dialects,  by  consulting 
the  Table  (Table  II).  To  such  an  extent  is  this  nearness  still  preserved,  that  it 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  Algonkins  are  comparatively  modern  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent.  The  area  occupied  by  these  nations  was  immense 
in  its  territorial  extent.  At  the  period  of  European  discovery  they  were  found 
thinly  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Labrador  to  the  southern  limits 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  as  the  interior  was  subsequently  explored,  they  were  found 
continuously  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  along  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  and  the  Siskatchewun,^  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain.  AU  of  Canada  was  Algonkin,  except  a  narrow"  fringe  upon  the  north,  held 
by  the  Eskimo ;  and  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontai'io,  occu- 
pied by  the  Ilurons  and  Neutral  Nation.     The  southern  portion  of  the  Hudson's 

'  The  orthography  of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  original  name  in  the  Cree  language,  K-is-sis 
katch' -e-wu-n ,  "Swift  Water." 
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Bay  Territory,  south  of  the  Siskatchewuii  and  Nelson's  River,  was  the  same.  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  formed  a  part  of  the  area  of  occupancy  of  this 
branch  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  Along  the  Mississippi,  from  Lake  Pepin  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  eastward  to  Indiana,  including  a  part  of  the  latter  State, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  the  greater  part  of  Wisconsin,  the  same  people  were  dis- 
tributed; while  one  nation,  the  Shawnees,  occupied  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky.  Their  eccentric  spread  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  forced  by  the  development  of  the  Iroquois  nations 
within  the  central  part  of  their  area;  and  their  spread  down  the  Mississippi  was,  in 
like  manner,  probably  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  Dakota  nations  upon  the  western 
boundaries  of  their  area.  The  Algonkins  were  essentially  a  northern  people,  the 
main  thread  of  their  occupancy  being  the  cham  of  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  its  development,  the  Algonkin  ranks  as  the  equal  of  the  Dakotan  languag:es. 
The  more  advanced  dialects  of  the  former  are  less  vigorous  and  rugged  in  their 
pronunciation  and  accentuation  than  the  equally  improved  dialects  of  the  latter, 
and  consequently  are  smoother  and  softer,  as  may  be  seen,  to  some  extent,  by  a 
comparison  of  their  respective  vocables  in  the  Tables.  In  the  Shawnee,  the  Cree, 
and  the  Ojibwa  are  found  the  highest  specimens  of  the  Algonkin  speech. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Indian  languages  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  found 
in  the  individualization  of  each  syllable.  In  each  word  every  syllable  is  pronounced 
with  a  distmctness  so  marked  as  to  tend  to  its  isolation.  Instead  of  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  sound  from  one  syllable  into  the  next,  the  change  is  so  abrupt  as  to  result  in 
hiatus  rather  than  coalescence.  The  general  effect  is  heightened  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  accent,  which  is  another  characteristic  of  the  most  of  the  Ganowanian  lan- 
guages. This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  word  Ga-shj'-sa-go,  which  is  the  name  for 
Rochester  in  the  Seneca-Iroquois.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  and  put  together 
four  syllables  which  would  maintain  to  a  greater  extent  the  individuality  of  each 
in  their  pronunciation.  Between  the  penult  and  antepenult  the  transition  is  the 
easiest ;  but  the  effect  is  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  the  accent.  These  two 
features  are  strongly  impressed  upon  the  principal  dialects  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  chain.  If  the  Ganowanian  languages  were  characterized  as  syllabical 
rather  than  agglutinated,  the  term  would  be  more  accurate.^ 

*  The  present  classification  of  the  languages  of  mankind  into  mono  syllabical,  agglutinated,  and 
inflectional  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  principal  objection  lies  to  the  last  term  as 
distinctive  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages.     Inflection  is  a  not  less  striking  characteristic  of 


tie  Ganowdnian  languages  than 

of  these  languages,  together  with  aggluti 

Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  the  word 


ination.  Conjugation,  which  is  the  all -controlling  principle 
nation,  are  continually  sabmerging  the  word ;  whilst  in  tbe 
3  more  definite  and  concrete.  There  is  a  decisive  tendency 
the  inflectional  languages,  so  called,  to  lessen  inflection,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  solidify  its  words. 
This  is  shown  by  tte  development  of  the  present  Aryan  languages  into  their  modern  forms.  They 
are  languages  of  complete  and  perfect  words,  as  distinguished  from  the  monosyllabical  and  polysyl- 
labical,  which  are  yet,  in  some  sense,  in  the  syllable  stage.  The  three  forms  appear  to  give — 1.  The 
language  of  single  syllables ;  2.  The  language  of  many  syllables  ;  and  3.  The  language  of  words. 
2(1       Marob,  1S70. 
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I.  Gichigamian,  or  Great  Lake  Nations.    II.  Mississippi  Nations.     III.  Atlantic 
Nations.     IV.  Rocky  Mountain  Nations, 

The  Algonliin  nations  fall  naturally  into  the  foregoing  groups.  As  an  inter- 
classification  it  is  sustained  by  dialectical  affinities,  and  by  special  features  in  their 
respective  systems  of  relationship.  Under  the  operation  of  the  same  inexorable 
law  that  produced  the  repeated  subdivision  of  the  Dakotan  stem,  and  scattered  its 
parts  over  wide  areas,  they  have  been  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  politically 
distinct  nations.  Relying  chiefly  upon  fish  and  game  for  subsistence,  when  an 
excess  of  population  appeared  within  a  particular  area,  the  surplus  were  forced  to 
spread  abroad  in  search  of  a  new  seat,  where,  in  due  time,  they  established  an 
independent  nationality.  Their  form  of  government,  which  was  incapable  of 
following  the  people  by  expansion  from  a  fixed  centre,  was  perfect  in  every  band ; 
whence  every  band  was  a  nation  in  embrj'o.  The  subdividings  and  the  migrations 
of  the  Ganowanian  nations  were  pre-eminently  under  the  control  of  physical  causes, 
the  unbroken  supremacy  of  which  continued  from  the  commencement  of  their  career 
upon  the  North  American  continent  down  to  the  period  of  European  colonization. 
It  is  still  possible  to  retrace  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  lines  of  the  outflow 
of  these  nations  from  each  other ;  and  the  direction  of  the  spread  of  the  several 
stocks  from  a  common  initial  point.  Were  it  not  for  the  breaking  up  aud  absorp- 
tion of  nations  that  would  have  constituted  the  intermediate  links,  the  precise 
relations  of  these  stocks  and  stems  of  peoples  to  each  other,  as  members  of  a  com- 
mon family,  might  not  be  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  At  least  the  family  may  be 
resolved  into  great  branches  represented  by  stock  languages,  and  the  branches  into 
groups  represented  by  closely  afiiliated  dialects.  More  than  this  is  material  only 
to  establish  the  unity  of  these  stock  languages.  Upon  this  last  question  their 
system  of  relationship  ofiers  an  independent  testimony  which  seems  to  be  sufiicient 
for  its  determination  in  the  affirmative. 
I.  Gichigamian,^  or  Great  Lake  Nations. 
1.  Ojibwas.     2.  Otawas.     3.  Potawattamies.     4.  Crees. 

When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  reached  Lake  Superior  (1641)  they  found  the 
principal  establishment  of  the  Ojibwas  at  St.  Mary's  Falls  or  rapids,  at  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  and  spread  for  some  distance  above  upon  both  its  northern  and  south- 
ern shores.  At  the  same  time  the  Otawas^  inhabited  the  Manitoulin  Islands 
scattered  along  the  north  side  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
islands  in  the  straits  of  Mackinaw ;  while  a  portion  of  them  were  then  spreading 
southward  over  lower  Michigan.  Their  previous  home  country  was  upon  the 
Otawa  River  of  Canada,  and  between  it  and  Lake  Superior,  north  of  the  Huron 
area ;  but  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  this  region  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Iro- 
quois, who  had  extended  their  forays  to  the  Otawa  River,  and  thence  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.     With  respect  to  the  Potawattamies^  their  precise  location  is  not 

'  GJ^chi-ga-me,  "the  Great  Lake,"  from  the  Ojibwa,  Gl'-chl,  or  G^fcAi,  groat,  and  ga'-me,  lake. 
They  applied  this  name  to  each  of  the  great  lakes  ;  Mashe-g&'^me  to  all  large  lakes ;  and  Sa^a-e'- 
gas  to  the  small  lakes. 

'  ProEOunced  O-tS'-wa.  '  Pronounced  Po-td-wm'-la-me. 
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as  well  ascertained.  They  were  frontagers  of  the  Dakotas,  and  occupied  some 
part  of  Northern  "Wisconsin,  ranging  eastward  towards  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Ojibwas  on  Lalte  Superior.  Between  these  nations,  whose  dia- 
lects closely  affiliate,  there  was  a  political  alliance,  which  existed  to  as  late  a  period 
as  1767,  when  they  were  called  by  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  "  the  Otawa  Confederacy." 
In  the  Otawa  dialect,  this  league  was  styled  Na^swa' -ha^ie-zid' ,  signifying  "Three 
Council  Fires  in  One."  Among  confederated  Indian  nations  there  is  usually  an 
'^^prder  of  precedence  in  council  established  which  indicates  their  relative  rank,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  parent  nation.  In  the  Otawa  confederacy  the  Ojibwas  were 
styled  the  "Elder  Brother,"  the  Otawas,  "Next  Oldest  Brother,"  and  the  Potawat- 
tamies,  "  Younger  Brother."^  These  nations  were  probably  subdivisions  of  one 
original  nation ;  and  the  immediate  progenitors  of  four  other  nations,  called  collec- 
tively, at  one  time,  the  Illinois,  namely,  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankc- 
shaws,  who  occupied  tlie  quadrangle  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 

On  the  earliest  map  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits  (1641-16G7) 
the  Kenistenaux  or  Crees  are  placed  northwest  of  this  lake,  between  it  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  They  were  afterwards  found  to  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  regions 
north  of  Montreal;  and  to  hold  the  area  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  thence  westward  to  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North  and  the  Siskatchewan,  They 
were  evidently  drawing  westward  at  the  epoch  of  the  discovery,  the  causes  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Iro- 
quois, It  is  also  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  New  England  Algonkins  retired  in 
this  direction. 

The  four  nations  named  are  designated  the  Giehigamian  or  Great  Lake  Nations. 
Collectively  they  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  groups  of  this  branch  of  the 
Ganowanian  family ;  and  from  the  earliest  period,  to  which  their  traditions  extend, 
they  have  been  identified  with  these  lakes.  It  is  also  extremely  probable,  from  the 
great  fisheries  they  afford,  that  these  lakes  have  been  the  nursery  of  this  stem  of 
the  family,  and  the  secondary  initial  point  of  migration  to  the  valley  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  also  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  They  seem  to  stand  intermediate  between  the  east- 
em,  the  southern,  and  the  western  Algonkins. 

The  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  four  groups  of  nations  will  be 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

1,  Ojibwas,  Under  the  more  familiar  name  of  Chippewas,  this  nation  has  become 
so  well  known,  historically,  that  a  reference  to  their  civil  affairs  wiU  be  unnecessary. 
Small  bands  of  this  people  still  inhabit  the  south  shore  of  Lalie  Superior,  at  the 
Sault  St,  Mary,  and  around  Marquette  and  L'Ause  Bays;  but  the  great  body  of 
them  now  occupy  the  country  around  Leach  and  Red  Lakes,  in  Western  Minnesota. 
They  number  about  ten  thousand.     Their  system  of  relationship  agrees  intimately 

'  A  similar  order  of  preccdQre  in  council  existed  arnong  the  Iroquois;  the  Mohawks,  Onandagas, 
and  Senecas  were  collectively  styled  "  Fathers,"  and  the  Cayugaa,  Ouoidaa,  and  Tusearoraa  "  Sons," 
and  the  nations  were  oamed  in  this  relative  order. — Gf.  League  of  the  Iroqutns,  pp.  96  and  118. 
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with  that  of  the  Otawas,  Potawattamies,  and  Crees.  It  also  contains  certain  special 
features  in  which  these  nations  agree  with  each  other,  but  differ  from  the  other 
Algonkin  nations.  The  Ojibwa  system  will  be  adopted  as  the  standard.  Pour 
complete  schedules  of  this  form  are  given  in  the  Table — first,  to  show  the  slight 
amount  of  dialectical  variation  which  has  arisen  in  the  Ojibwa,  notwithstanding  the 
geographical  separation  of  their  numerous  bands;  and  secondly,  the  permanence 
of  the  special  features  of  the  system.  No  other  form  has  been  more  thoroughly 
explored,  and  it  appears  to  exhaust  all  the  capabilities  for  specialization  which  the. 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  system  render  possible. 

There  are  original  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Ne-ina-sho-mis'  and 
No'-lco-mis' ;  for  father  and  mother,  Mss  and  Mn-gah';  for  son  and  daughter,  Nin- 
guns"  and  Mn-da'-niss ;  and  a  term  in  common  gender  for  grandchild,  No^he-sJia' . 
All  ancestors  above  the  first  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  all  descendants 
below  the  last  are  grandchildren. 

The  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  arc  held  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and 
younger,  and  there  are  separate  terms  for  each;  Nv^a-ya',  elder  brother,  and  Ne- 
missaf,  younger  brother;  but  the  term  for  younger  brother  and  younger  sister, 
Ne-she'-md,  is  in  common  gender,  and  applied  to  both. 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  is  stated  in  each  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  is  also 
true  with  respect  to  every  other  Algonkin  nation,  unless  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
step-son,  N'-do'-zhim,  and  my  step-daughter,  N'-do'-zhe-mv-kwame.  With  Ego  a 
female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  Ne^in'-gvn-nis'  and  Ne-she-mis' . 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
N&^in'-giinrnis'  and  Ne-ske-mis'.  "With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  step-son  and 
step-daughter. 

Third.    My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father,  Ne-mish' -sJio-md. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  step-brother, 
Ne-kd'^a,  and  my  step-sister,  Nin-dor-wa'-ma.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my 
brother,  elder  or  younger,  and  my  sister,  elder  or  younger. 

Fifth.    My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Ne-see-gus'. 

Sixth.    My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Ne-zhisft-sJid' . 

Seventh.    My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-mother,  N&^oslia} 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  step-brother 
and  step-sister ;  but  the  latter,  if  younger  than  myself,  ia  my  younger  sister.  With 
Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  elder  or  younger. 

Ninth.    My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  of  my  step-brothers  and  step-sisters,  and  of  my 
male  and  female  cousins,  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandchildren. 

»  I  tliinli,  if  re-examinod,  it  will  1  e  f  und  tl  at  my  n  otl  er  s  b  ster  ?  n  y  mother,  and  my  father's 
brother  my  father,  Ego  a  female  ;  an  1  tl  at  my  s  ster  i  son  Lgo  a  female  <!  my  danj^hter.  In  other 
words,  the  step-relationships  are  u  1  1  y  tl  e  m  1  yh  1st  the  f  n  1  u  c  the  full  terms.  The 
Tables  show  this  in  part, 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  Table,  that  the  ■  principles  of  classification  in 
the  first  collateral  line  are  applied  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  collateral  lines, 
as  in  the  Seneca  and  Yankton ;  thus,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  my  step-brothers, 
and  of  my  male  cousins,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  step-sons  and  step-daughters,  while  the 
children  of  my  step-sisters  and  of  my  female  cousins  are  my  nephews  and  nieces. 
With  Ego  a  female,  the  children  of  the  former  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  of 
the  latter  aie  my  sons  and  daughters. 

Amongst  the  Gichigamian  nations  the  relationship  of  cousin  is  found,  but 
restricted,  as  usual,  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister;  thus,  my  father's  sister's 
son  and  daughter  are  my  male  and  female  cousins,  Ne4d'-wis  and  Ne-ne-moo-slia' . 
In  like  manner,  my  grandfather's  brother's  grandson  and  granddaughter  are  my 
cousins.  On  the  mother's  side,  my  mother's  brother's  son  and  daughter,  and  my 
grandmother's  brother's  grandson  and  granddaughter,  are  respectively  my  male 
and  female  cousins. 

In  the  marriage  relationship  the  Ojibwa  system  is  in  equally  striking  agreement 
with  the  Seneca  and  Yankton.  Each  of  the  wives  of  my  step-sons  and  nephews  is 
my  daughter-in-law,  Nesim' ;  and  each  of  the  husbands  of  my  several  step-daughters 
and  nieces  is  my  son-in-law,  Ne-nin-gwun',  the  same  as  the  wife  and  husband  of  my 
own  son  and  daughter.  In  like  manner,  the  wives  of  my  several  step-brothers  and 
male  cousins  are  respectively  my  sisters-in-law,  and  the  husbands  of  my  several 
step-sisters  and  female  cousins  are  my  brothers-in-law.  For  a  farther  knowledge 
of  these  relationships  reference  is  made  to  the  Table,  in  which  they  will  be  found 
fully  presented 

If  the  Seneca-Iroquois  and  Yankton-Dakota  forms  arc  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  Ojibwa,  the  differences  are  found  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  both  in  the  relation- 
ships of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  as  to  excite  astonishment.  Wc  have  crossed 
from  one  stock  language  into  another,  and  from  one  of  the  great  stems  of  the 
Ganow4nian  family  into  another,  and  find  not  only  the  radical  features  of  the 
common  system  intact,  but  their  subordinate  details  coincident  down  to  minute 
particulars.  At  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  relationship  are  changed  beyond  the 
reach  of  recognition.  One  set  of  diagrams,  with  scarcely  the  alteration  of  a  rela- 
tionship, would  answer  for  the  three  forms,  the  classification  of  blood  kindred  and 
of  marriage  relations  being  substantially  the  same  in  all.  The  chief  diiference 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  step-relationships  for  a  portion  of  the  primary, 
which  win  be  found  to  be  simply  a  refinement  upon  an  original  system  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  Seneca  and  Yan\ton.  This  is  conclusively  shovni  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  system  amongst  their  nearest  congeners,  the  Mississippi 
nations,  among  whom  the  step-relationships  are  unknown  in  this  connection.  A 
further  and  still  stronger  impression  is  thus  obtained  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
extraordinarj'  system  of  relationship  in  the  Ganowanian  family,  of  its  power  to 
perpetuate  itself,  and  of  the  fact  of  its  transmission  with  the  blood. 

2.  Otawas.  3.  Potawattamies.  The  forms  which  prevail  in  these  nations  agree 
so  closely  with  the  Ojibwa,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  Table,  that  their  dialects  approach  each  other 
very  nearly.     At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Detroit,  a  portion  of  the  Otawas 
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were  settled  upon  the  Detroit  Kiver.  The  largest  number  of  them  are  now  in 
Kansas;  hut  there  are  small  hands  still  upon  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and 
the  Georgian  Bay,  and  still  other  individuals  intermingled  with  the  Ojibwas.  They 
number  collectively  about  two  thousand.  The  Potawattamiee  occupied  around  the 
south  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  commenced  at 
Chicago,  about  1830.  The  most  of  them  are  now  established  upon  a  reservation 
in  Kansas.     They  number  collectively  about  three  thousand. 

4.  Crees.  The  Cree  language  is  now  spoken  in  three  dialects,  without  any  cor- 
responding division  of  the  people  into  three  geographically  distinct  nations.  They 
are  called  the  Creo  of  the  Lowlands,  the  Cree  of  the  Woods,  and  the  Cree  of  the 
Prairie,  of  which  the  former  is  the  least  and  the  latter  is  the  most  developed. 
There  is  a  belt  of  thick  wood  country  extending  for  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  southern  circuit  of  Hudson's  Bay,  reaching  to  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  south  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  this  bay  and  Lake  Superior 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  has  been  the  home  country  of  the  Crees  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  Sir  George  Simpson  states,  in 
his  testimony  before  a  Parliamentary  commission,  that  this  thick  wood  country 
"has  a  larger  surface  of  water  than  of  land."^  Their  occupation  of  the  prairie 
regions  upon  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Siskatchewun  was  undoubtedly 
comparatively  modern.  The  prairie  dialect,  therefore,  which  is  the  speech  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  Crees,  represents  that  portion  of  the  people  who  first  emi- 
grated from  the  thick  wood  country  into  the  plains,  and  which  may  have  been  at 
the  time  in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  development.  The  diiFcrences  among  the 
three  are  still  very  slight,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  terms  in  the  Table. 
Of  the  variations  in  the  pronouns  the  following  may  be  taken  as  illustrations : — 

Mine.  Thine.  Wis. 

Crco  of  the  Lowlands.  Ne-nii'.  We-Da-wou',  We-nii'. 

"        "       Woods.  Ne-la'.  We-la-wou'.  Wc-lii'. 

"        "      Prairie.  Ne-ya'.  Wc-a-wou'.  We-ya'. 

The  Crees  speak  of  each  other  as  belonging  to  one  of  these  three  branches  of 
the  nation,  although  the  dialects,  colloquially,  are  mutually  intelligible  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  In  the  terms  of  relationship  in  the  Table  other  differences  will 
be  observed,  but  they  are  less  in  the  aggregate  than  among  any  other  dialects  given, 
not  excepting  the  Baliota.  This  language  is  open  and  accessible  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  upon  the  American  continent,  from  the  large  number  of 
whites  by  whom  it  has  been  acquired,  and  from  the  unusually  large  number  of 
half-bloods  speaking  English,  to  whom  the  Cree  is  the  mother  tongue.^    Under  the 

"  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  made  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1857,  p.  55. 

'  An  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  is  now  in  progress  at  Selkirk,  or  Red  River  Settlenent, 
near  Lake  Winnipeg.  Along  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  the  month  of  the  Aainiboine  River  for 
some  twelve  miles  down  towards  the  lake,  there  is  a  straggling  village  containing  near  ten  tbousand 
people,  made  up  ehiefly  of  half-blood  Crees,  but  showing  all  shades  of  color,  from  the  pure  white 
Orkney  Islander,  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  intermixture,  to  the  full-blooded  Oree.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  an  early  day,  induced  Orkney  men  to  emigrate  to  their  territory,  to  act 
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influence  of  the  Hud»„'.  Ba,  Company,  the  Cree.  have  been  kept  ="  P-^^-^^g 
hemeelves,  and  to  a  peat  extent  with  contignous  -^"-'•'"^^'^^'^'^ZXn 
made  considerable  progress  in  numbers  and  m  ciTilization.  With  the  exception, 
hotverort'e  a^icultnral  half-bloods,  they  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  many 

°'Thd:"':?relationship  was  precured  with  nnnsna.  facility.  The  first 
schcdnle  that  ot  the  Lowland  Cree,  was  obtained  at  the  Sanlt  St.  Mary,  m  18G0 
hrough  a  haMood  Oree  from  Moose  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Ba,  ■  the  -"f-f -t 
of  The  PraiSc  C  ees,  in  1861,  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Bed  Ever  of  the  North,  from 
MrrAlexander  H.  kurxay,  a  ci„..ter-bl„od  Cree  from  Peace  Kiver,  near  Afliapasca 
Se  ShTwas  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Murray,  one  of  the  factors  of  the  Hudson  s 
B^;  Company,  then  stationed  at  Georgetown,  and  an  educated  and  accomplished 

b.ck  on  the  p,„™  »"/»\" ''•j;;;'!'"  ;„',  i„  ,.„  the  d=,dcpm.„.  of  tl„.  kiRe  pop.l.Uo. 
recall  m  the  oon.se  of  »  handled  or  moro  J™"  °  ,       j  ^    jj,  „,„dnotion  nmong 

..  K.a  B„ei  Settlemon.  of  nn.ed  I"^'"  »'',^^°X  "n tel  to  stll  a.»,ng  ftesh  Mood  hotl. 
then,  01  the  h.b.ls  .nd  nsas.B  of  c.^^ei  »    Jto  P-P  expe.imenl^n.oel,   the.r 

from  n.hv.  and  Bu.ope.n  Bon.ce. ,  hence  the  naam  "»«m"  „„„„e,tly  eslibbhed  half 

,sol,t.on  f.om  hoth  .toeli»-h«,  no.  ,e.  1  =" ;;"^;*,„„^:\'f;;  i://™  ,..h'r  a  n.»  .took  oan 
Mood  ela=,  intemed.at.  ^'''''•;:';''^°  ^f  Zl^^XJ^T.l.  n.on  the  ,«e*on  There  are 
be  thns  formed  .Me  to  perp.tn.te  itoelf    It '"»»"?  J  ph,>,„log,oil  p.ine.ple  invoW.d 

many  enoonr.g  J  and  ■™- »^-;V::;1:  n.    X    nd^an  a.VEL.pe"  Ja.  oppos.te  p.le. 

=r,::s^e^^-=^^:brs^-ri;=^ 

difii  ult  to  oremaster  and  finally  escape     In  nis  nau.o  .  j  j^    y  „       Indians. 

It  „  entuely  n.know.  among  them  with  the  »c^pt»    "  "J  .1  m  of  d  'po,  ng  ot  L  females 

halfblood.  .heie  -";™^;;;*»  ;l  1,,rp°otU,i..  of  encces.  »e  g^.t.J  strengthened 
„  any  commnmly ,  »*  "'';"™  ;f  ",^  ,l„j  fte  American  Indian  nations,  the  h.lf-Mood 
Ab  la.  as  my  personal  *  "'"7» '"""'"''i  „„\„i  ,„ ;  but  the  second  cross,  giving  three- 
„  .ntenor  both  phys.cal  ,  and  m.n.aly  ^  the  pure  1"        •  ^^^  .^  .  ^„„  ^,„,., 

<inan».rslnd.,n  „  ,n  .dv.ne.  .pen  the  "'™    '"JJ     J     ^5,^  .be  white  o.rrled.tlll  Inrth.r, 

rc":.i:r"":2  ir " :::  iririrbLd  can  b.  t.hen  .p  ..tho.t  physica, » 
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lady.  The  third  that  of  the  Cree  of  the  Wood,,  was  procured  at  the  same  time 
and  Pl^e  from  Mrs.  Ohison,  a  half-blood  Cree  from  Pembina.  Afterward,  a  JZ 
Creo  of  the  Lowlands  was  obtained  at  Eed  Eiver  Settlement.     Besides  these  T 

Bev^E  A.  Watkms,  of  Devon,  on  the  Sislcatchowan  Biver.  Those  verifications  of 
the  detads  as  well  as  existence  of  the  system  were  more  ample  than  usnal  The 
Oreo  langnage,  as  well  as  system  of  relationship,  affiliates  very  closely  with  the 
dialects  and  systems  of  the  remainmg  Gichigamian  nations  ^ 

First  Indicative  Featnro.     My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  B«o  a  male  are  my 
Irond^M  "?"?'"""*"■     f "'  ^"^  "  '<="=^^'  "-^^  ™  -''  -phew  and  :    ce  '^ 
With  %o  a  female,  they  are  my  step-son  and  step-daughter 
Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father 

or  yZge'r.*'"'  ^''"""''  '"■°"'"''  '""  ""''  ''""S''"''  ™  ""^  '"<'"'«  ^^  ''-'-.  elder 
Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  annt. 
Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 
Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother 

or  ying^r.*'"  '"°*"''  """'"  ""  ""'  ''"'«'''°'  "■■'  ""^  ''"">«  -'»  ™'-.  -Mcr 

Nmth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather 

Tenth    The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
Zl  '^ZImT'-  -^  ''-'--  -'  °'  -y  --^  -"  f-ale  cou!:ns,  are  seveLr/y 

s^itrfi^^--^----^^-' -- 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  degree  of  nearness  in  the  vocables  for  common 
oVcts  m  the  dialects  of  the  Great  Lake  nations,  and  their  relation  to    he  w"" 

rhetrrui^iSTf'tr:^:;?'*  '^  '-'^^  ^--™"'^- '-  "- 

II.  Mississippi  Nations.     I.  Miamis      2    Tlbnm=-  n    w  n   t.-    , 

^;^-.tif:r^  3.sawksJ-ii-%.^^C..  ts-i:^:: 

until  after  the  aborigines  had  come  into  possession  of  the   horse,  and  had  learned 
wild  animals  who  grazed  their  inexhaustible  pastures.     East  of  the  Mississippi  the 
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prairie  area  extended  southward  to  the  fringe  of  forest  bordering  the  Ohio  E-iver, 
eastward  to  the  central  part  of  Indiana,  and  then  stretching  northwestward,  along 
the  forest  which  skirted  Lalte  Michigan,  Lalte  Superior,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  it 
crossed  Peace  River  near  the  west  end  of  Athapasca  Lake.  From  the  plateau  of 
Peace  Eiver  southward  to  New  Mexico  for  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  to  the  great  forests,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  their  greatest  width,  tliese 
prairies  lie  unrolled  as  a  carpet  of  verdure.  They  furnish  the  most  extraordinary 
natural  spectacle  upon  which  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  on  the  earth's  surface.  No 
description  can  realize  to  the  mind  their  vastness  or  their  magnificence.  Between 
the  western  borders  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Ohio  the  rivers  and  streaiM  were 
bordered  with  forest.  There  were,  also,  patches  of  forest  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  prairies,  in  which  respect  the  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
diifer  from  those  west  of  and  upon  the  Missouri.  Throughout  all  the  region  first 
named  there  was  a  mixture  of  forest  and  prairie,  the  latter  largely  predominating. 
"Within  this  area  the  Mississippi  nations  were  found.  Their  habitations  were 
along  the  rivers  and  streams,  which  were  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  also  among 
the  woodlands  which  afforded  a  shelter  for  game.  The  open  prairies  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  west  of  it,  were  destitute  of  iirhabitants. 

At  the  period  of  colonization  there  were  eleven  nations  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Ohio,  excluding  the  Winnebagoes  and  Potawattamies,  and  including  the 


Cree. 

Ojibwa. 

Potawattamie. 

Blood-Blaokfoot. 

Abalmelin. 

Head, 

Misli'-to-gwan 

O-ste'-gwan 

Wa.tib' 

O-too-kane' 

Ah-ga'-ha 

Hair, 

Mia-ta'-gi-ya 

We-ne-sis'-sun 

WaiD-sus-san' 

O-to'-kwa-kin- 

Ee-at-ah' 

Eye, 

0-sk-zili' 

O-ske-zhig' 

Zhk-zhuk' 

O-aps'-pix  [is' 

Pa-sa'-tliii 

Ear, 

0-ta'^wi-g:i 

Ta.w4g' 

0-to-uk' 

Oh-to'-kis 

Wa-na-ta'-ao 

Nose, 

0-slte-wun' 

O-jhaze' 

O-jash' 

Oaka-se-sis' 

Ba'-sa 

Mouth, 

Ne-tone' 

0-done' 

0-tone' 

Ma^aw'-ye 

Ba'-ke 

Arm, 

Osli-pe-toon' 

O-neke' 

Nuk 

Oh--oliim'-min 

Bas'-te-na'-ya 

Hiind, 

O-jisli'-che 

O-ninge' 

O-nech' 

O-ma-jiks-e-kin- 

Ba'-kik 

Bow, 

Aii-cba'-Ie 

Me-ke-gwab' 

N'-ta-gwab' 

Na'-ma       [ist 

Ba'-ta 

Arroiv, 

Ah-toosli' 

Pe-kwaok' 

Wape 

Ab-pe'-ae 

Ot'-zo 

Tobacco, 

Sta'-mow 

Ah-sarma' 

S&'-ma 

Pis-fa'-kS 

Tza-tliii'-wa 

Siin. 

Fee-Sim 

ICe-sis' 

Ka-zns' 

Na-to'-ze 

A-ais' 

Star, 

All-dak' 

Ah-nung' 

No-goke' 

Ka-ka'-toase 

Ah-tome' 

Wind, 

Yu-tin 

No-din' 

I'-so-po 

Ne'-he-DJite 

Rain, 

Ke-ne-wun' 

Ke-nee-wun' 

I-aote' 

Ab-na-tba' 

Snow, 

Go-na 

Kone 

Kone 

Ko'-nis-ko 

Ea-iiatz' 

Fire, 

E-sko'-da-o 

Sko'-da 

Stciie 

E-sit'-ta 

Water, 

Ne'-pe 

Ne-leh' 

Bish 

Ah-oh'-ke-a 

Det'-za 

Ice, 

Mis-kwa-me' 

Me-kwum' 

M'-komb' 

Ko-ko-to'-a 

Wa'-ho 

Pigeon, 

O-me'-mu 

O-me'-me 

Ah-me' 

Ka-ko'-a 

Ne-ta'-ha 

Red, 

Ah-me-kwag' 

Mis-kwa' 

Mas-kwak' 

Mox-e'-natch-e 

Ba'-ah 

Yellow, 

0-sa-wag' 

O-za-wii' 

Wa-za'-nak 

Otc-ko'-e-natcb- 

Ne-ba'-ya 

One, 

Pa-yuk' 

N'-goot' 

Tokes'-ka      [e 

Na-ne'-tha 

Two, 

Ne-su' 

Neesh 

Na'-toke 

Na-ne-tha' 

Throe, 

Nees-tu' 

Swa 

Ne-okea'-ka 

Na-na'-the 

Four, 

Wa-woo' 

Ne-a-o' 

Ne-sa-im 

Ge-na'-ne 

Five, 

Nee-ah-mun' 

Ne-a-nin' 

Nee-se-to'-a 

Ya-na'-tarne 

27       Maro 

h,  1S70. 
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Shawnees  south  of  the  Ohio,  who  dwelt  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
upon  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  the  present  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  ftie  western  parts  of  Indiana.  All  of  these  nations  spoke  dialects  of 
the  Algonkin  language,  and  were  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  nearer  to 
the  Great  Lake  nations,  than  they  were  to  the  Atlantic  Algonkins.  The  reasons 
for  placing  the  Shiyans^  among  the  number  will  be  elsewhere  assigned.  It  is 
proposed  to  call  them  collectively  the  Mississippi  Nations.  At  the  time  Father 
Marquette  descended  the  Mississippi,  in  1673  it  is  probable,  from  the  Algonkin 
names  upon  his  map,  that  some  of  these  nations  had  establishments  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  from  which  the  Dakotas  were  then  gradually  effecting  their 
displacement.  Moreover,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original  home 
country  of  the  Dakotas  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  was  wrested 
from  the  Algonkins,  and  that  the  Shiyans,  and  perhaps  the  Arapahoes,  were  the 
nations  displaced, 

1.  Miamis,  2.  Illinois.  (1.  Weas.  2.  Piankeshaws.  3.  Kaskaskias.  4. 
Peorias.) 

The  first  group  of  the  Mississippi  Nations,  consisting  of  the  five  above  named, 
were  subdivisions  of  tlie  same  people.  This  is  at  least  certain  with  respect  to 
all  except  the  Miamis,  whose  dialect  shows  considerable  divergence.  During  the 
colonial  period  they  were  so  regarded  both  by  the  French  and  English.^  They  were 
sometimes  styled,  collectively,  the  "  Illinois  Confederacy,"^  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  there  ever  was  a  distinct  nation  of  Illinois  Indians,  as  distinguished  from 
the  four  bands  named.  None  such  exists  at  the  present  time,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  their  extirpation.  It  was  probably  a  general  name  for  these 
nations  or  bands,  which  was  laid  aside  after  they  became  distinct  under  recognized 
names.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  La  Salle's  account  of  the  destruction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Illinois  by  the  Iroquois,  For  these  reasons  these  four  nations  are 
called  collectively  the  Illinois.  The  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias  were  immediate  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  people.  In  like  manner,  the  Miamis,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 
shaws, as  appears  by  the  official  records  of  the  last  century,  were  regarded  as  imme- 
diate subdivisions -of  one  original  nation.*  A  comparison  of  the  terms  of  relationship 
in  the  Table  'will  show  the  present  relation  of  these  dialects  to  each  other. 

In  their  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  these  nations,  all  of  which  are 
represented  in  the  Table,  agree  very  closely  with  each  other.  It  viill  be  sufficient 
to  present  one  form,  and  that  of  the  Miamis,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  will  be 
adopted  as  the  standard.  These  nations  occupied  the  triangle  between  the  Illi- 
nois, the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio  Kivers,  and  were  spread  along  the  Wabash  and 
the  Miami  into  the  western  part  of  Indiana.^ 

'  From  the  Dakota  Shi-yd.    (Oheyennos. 

«  Enumeration  of  Indian  Nations  made  in  ITSfi,  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  IX,  1051. 
'  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Affairs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northern  District  in  1767,  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Col.  Hist.  New  York,  IX,  966. 
*  lb.,  IX,  S91,  and  X,  248. 
'  Harvcj,  in  his  History  of  the  Shawnees,  quotes  the  speech  of  Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  in  which 
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First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  ray  son 
and  daughter,  Neen-gwase' sa  and  Nin-da'^a.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my 
nephew  and  niece,  Lanr-gwa-le^-sa  and  Shames-aa' . 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father,  No-sa! . 

Fourth,  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother,  elder  or  younger, 
NesSrsa'  or  Ne'-she-wd',  and  my  sister,  elder  or  younger,  Ne-mis-sa'  or  NesJie-md' . 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  N'sa-gwe'sa. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Nerzhese'sd. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  Mn-ge-ah' . 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter,  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Na-ma-slio-ma! 

The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  indiscriminately  my  grandchildren. 

Amongst  these  nations  the  relationship  of  cousin  is  unknown.  The  children  of 
a  brother  and  sister,  if  males,  are  uncle  and  nephew  to  each  other,  and  if  females, 
they  are  mother  and  daughter ;  in  which  respect  it  is  in  precise  agreement  with 
the  form  which  prevails  among  the  Missouri  nations  and  the  Winnebagoes.  As 
this  identity  is  an  interesting  fact,  the  relationships  may  he  run  through  specifically. 
My  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  and 
their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and 
daughter,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  On  the  reverse  side,  my 
mother's  brother's  son  is  my  uncle,  Ne-zliese' -sd  ;  his  son  is  my  uncle  again,  and 
his  male  descendants  continue  to  be  uncles,  theoretically,  in  an  infinite  series.  My 
mother's  brother's  daughter  is  my  mother,  Nin-ge-ah' ;  her  children  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  elder  or  younger ;  the  children  of  these  collateral  brothers.  Ego  a  male, 
are  my  sons  and  daughters ;  of  these  collateral  sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  progress  of  this  particular  part  of  the  system  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form 
in  branches  of  two  independent  stems  of  the  G^nowanian  family,  taking  in  each 
the  same  direction,  and  reaching  the  same  ultimate  form,  is  a  significant  fact. 
This  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  Hodenosannian,  the  Dakotan,  and 
the  Great  Lake  nations,  among  whom  the  relationship  of  cousin  is  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  not  less  strildng  fact  that  among  the  congeners  of  each  respec- 
tively the  same  anterior  form,  as  to  the  relationships  between  the  children  of  a 
brother  and  sister  should  still  prevail.  Two  inferences  arise  from  the  premises  : 
first,  that  the  radical  forms  oi  the  system  are  stable  and  persistent.     An  obvious 

the  latter  refers  to  the  ancient  area  of  occupation  of  the  Miamis  as  follows :  "  My  forefathers  kindled 
the  first  fire  at  Detroit,  from  thence  he  extended  his  lines  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto,  from 
thence  to  its  mouth,  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Wabash,  and  from  thenee  to 
Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  These  are  the  boundaries  within  which  the  prints  of  my  ancestors' 
houses  are  everywhere  to  be  seen." — Earvey's  History  of  the  Shawnees,  p.  64. 
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incongruity,  not  to  say  blemish,  is  maintained  through  long  periods  of  time  among 
certain  nations,  after  a  portion  of  their  congeners  had  corrected  the  defect  by  a 
change  suggested  by  the  principles  of  the  system.  Secondly,  that  the  system  is 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
if  changed  at  all,  the  change  must  be  in  logical  accordance  with  theae  conceptions, 
and  move  in  a  direction,  as  elsewhere  stated,  predetermined  by  the  elements  of  the 
system. 

The  identity  of  the  Miami  in  whatever  is  radical,  with  the  common  system  of  all 
the  nations  thus  far  named  is  sufficiently  evident,' 

2.  Sawks  and  Foxes.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
encumber  its  pages  with  historical  notices  of  the  numerous  nations  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  refer.  A  brief  reference  to  their  ancient  seats,  and  to  their  present 
location  and  numbers,  will  yield  all  the  information  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  home  country  of  the  Sawks  and  Foxes,  when  they  first  became  known  to 
the  early  explorers,  was  upon  the  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  were  found 
in  1666.  Their  range  was  westward  from  this  river  to  the  Mississippi.  There  is 
some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  they  formerly  resided  upon  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  subsequently  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sawk  Eiver,  within  the  Dakota  area.  They  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  Mississippi  nations  for  their  fighting  propensities.  In  1841  they  were 
established  upon  a  reservation  in  Kansas,  and  were  estimated  at  twenty-four  hun- 
dred.^ 

Among  the  Mississippi  nations  there  was  more  or  less  of  cultivation  and  of  vil- 
lage life.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Sawks  and  Foxes.^  Their  dia- 
lect affiliates  very  closely  with  the  dialects  of  the  Illinois,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Table.  Like  all  other  prairie  Indians,  the  Sawks  and  Foxes  are  very 
dark  skinned,  very  much  more  so  than  the  forest  nations.  Some  of  them  are  but 
a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  negro.* 

Their  system  of  relationship,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Table,  agrees  so  inti- 

'  In  1855  the  five  nations  above  named  were  estimated  collectively  at  seven  hundred  and  eighty. 
Schoolcraft,  Hist  Cond.  &  Pros.  Yl,  705. 

*  They  are  freqnentlj  referred  to  in  the  Colonial  Records.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  lY,  149,  YII  543 
IX,  161,  889  and  1055. 

*  Carver  thus  speaks  of  a  village  of  the  Sawks  on  the  T\  isc  m^m  Eiver  which  ho  visited  in  1766  : 
"  This  is  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian  town  I  ever  saw  It  containod  about  ninety  houses,  each 
large  enough  for  several  families.  They  are  built  of  hevin  plank  neatly  jomted,  and  covered  with 
bark  so  completely  as  to  keep  out  the  most  penetrating  riius  *  *  *  In  their  plantations,  which 
lie  adjacent  to  their  houses,  and  are  neatly  laid  out,  they  raibe  gieat  quantities  of  Indian  com,  beans, 
melons,  &c." — JVavels,  p.  22. 

*  I  remember  very  distinctly  tho  personal  appearance  of  a  Sawk  woman  upon  the  Sawk  and  Tox 
Reservation  in  Kansas  in  1860,  who  assisted  my  interpreter  in  giving  the  details  of  their  system  of 
relationship.  She  was  short,  but  stout,  with  a  very  dark  skin  smill  deep  set  and  restless  black 
eyes  (in  which  the  untamed  animal  nature  was  distinctly  manifest)  high  cheek  bones,  narrow,  high, 
and  retreating  forehead,  and  massive  lower  face,  with  large  mouth  and  tumid  lips.  A  smile,  which 
occasionally  came  and  went,  sat  upon  her  imperturbable  featuies  so  unnaturally  that  her  face  did  not 
seem  formed  to  harbor  such  a  visitant  j  and  it  dropped  out  as  inatantaneouslj  as  a  thread  of  light- 
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mately  with  the  form  which  prevails  in  the  first  group  of  the  Mississippi  nations 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  present  the  indicative  lelationships.  The  most 
noticeable  fact  connected  with  it  is  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  relationships  of 
the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  who  are  uncle  and  nephew  if  males,  and 
mother  and  daughter  if  females,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Miami. 

3.  Kiltapoos.  The  earliest  notices  of  this  nation  placed  them  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Indian  tribes  made  in  1736,'  ascribed  to  Chauvignerie, 
they  are  located  upon  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin,  whilst  in  a  later  one  made  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  1763,'  they  are  placed  upon  the  Wabash.  They  now  reside 
upon  a  reservation  in  Kansas,  and  number  according  to  the  census  of  1855  three 
hundred  and  forty-four.^ 

Their  system  of  relationship,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Table,  agrees  with  the 
Miami  not  only  in  its  general  form,  but  also  in  the  relationships  between  the  chil- 
dren of  a  brother  and  sister. 

4.  Menominees.  The  original  seat  of  this  nation  was  upon  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  They  are  mentioned  by  Du  Chesnau,  in  his 
"Memoir  on  the  Western  Indians,"  made  in  1681,*  as  among  the  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin. They  remained  in  this  region  until  they  were  removed  to  a  reservation 
on  Long  Prairie  River,  one  of  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1849 
they  numbered  about  two  thousand  five  hundred.  They  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization. 

Their  system  of  relationship  is  substantially  identical  with  the  Miami.  It  also 
agrees  with  it  in  making  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew  if 
males,  and  mother  and  daughter  if  females, 

5.  Shiyans.  Less  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  people  than  of  any 
other  Mississippi  nation.  They  were  anciently  seated  upon  the  Cheyenne  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  what  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
Dakota  area.  The  Dakotas  have  not  only  preserved  a  tradition  of  their  former 
residence  upon  this  river,  but  they  still  point  out  a  place,  at  a  bend  in  the  stream, 
where  their  village  stood,  and  where  there  are  still  said  to  be  traces  of  fol:mer 
occupation  as  well  as  cultivation.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Dakotas  for  the 
name  by  which  they  are  now  known.  They  called  them  Shi-ya'  "  the  people  who 
speak  an  unintelligible  tongue."  At  the  time  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the 
Missouri  (1804),  they  were  established  upon  the  Cheyenne  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missoui-i,  near  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Nebraska."     They  are  now  living 

ning  from  a  black  cloud.  Tlie  Indian  eye  shows  neither  papil  dot  iris ;  and  is,  so  to  speak,  impenetrable 
and  unreadable— a  deep  bat  strong  unglisteniag  black.  The  half  bloods  have  glistening  eyes,  which,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  further  white  intermixture,  become  the  most  brilliant  eyes  to  be  fotirid  m  the  family 
of  mankind. 

'  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y  ,  IX,  1055.  "  lb-,  VII,  583. 

»  Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Cond.  and  Pros.  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  T05.  '  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  IX,  161. 

■  Lewis  and  Clarke,  speaking  of  this  river,  say  ;  "  It  derives  this  title  from  the  Cheyenne  Indians. 
Their  history  is  a  short  and  melancholy  relation  of  the  calamities  of  most  all  the  Indians.  They 
were  a  nuraerous  people,  and  lived  on  the  Cheyenno,  a  branch  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
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in  the  territory  of  Colorado  in  what  was  formerly  the  extreme  western  part  of  Kan- 
sas. With  the  Arapahoes,  a  kindred  people,  they  are  now  geographically  discon- 
nected from  the  Algonkin  nations,  the  Dakotas  occupying  the  intermediate  area. 
Their  first  seat  tends  to  show  that  far  back  of  the  historical  period,  the  Algonkin 
area  extended  westward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  beyond  the  head-waters 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  regions  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Dakotas  proper 
were  wrested,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  from  the  Algonkin  nations.  Among  the 
number  thus  displaced,  were  the  Shiyans  certainly,  and  probably  the  Arapahoes 
and  Ahahnclins  (Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie).  If  we  should  seek  among  the 
Mississippi  nations,  the  nearest  congeners  of  the  Shiyans  and  Arapahoes,  the 
Menominees  and  Shawnees  will  be  found  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  them  in 
their  dialects.  The  annexed  comparative  Table,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
terms  of  relationship,  shows  more  or  less  affinity,  although  the  amount  of  dialectical 
change  is  very  great.^ 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter,  Nd  and  Na-tun' .  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and 
niece,  Na-chin' e-td  and  Neslie'-mis. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

The  invasion  of  the  Sioux  [Dakotas]  drove  thorn  westward  ;  in  their  progress  they  halted  oq  the 
weatern  side  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Wasscconne,  whore  their  ancient  fortifications  still  exist ;  but 
the  same  impulse  again  drove  them  to  the  heads  of  the  Cheyenne,  whero  they  now  rove,  and  occar 
sionally  visit  the  Rickarees.  They  are  now  reduced,  but  still  number  three  hundred  men.  "—Travels, 
p.  70. 

'  Comparative  VocABULARy. 


Aliahnelin. 

Shawnee. 

Menominee. 

Shijan. 

Arapahoe. 

(Gios  Vsntres  of 
the  Prairie.) 

Morgan. 

Bruce. 

Smith.. 

Smith. 

Morgan. 

1.  Head, 

We-sc' 

Maish 

Mah-ke-0 

Nee-a-thar 

At^'-ha 

2.  Ear, 

Ho-tJirwa-ffa' 

Maj-tah-woc 

Es-tah-vote 

Wou-ue-tun-a 

Wii-na-ta'-no 

3.  Eye, 

Ske-sa-gwe' 

Maish-kay-shaiek 

A-ch'-quin 

Mee-she-shee 

Pa-sa'-tha 

i.  Nose, 

Ho-ja-se' 

May-che-osh 

Kune 

Ner-tun-neo 

Ba'-sa 

5.  Mouth, 

Ho-do-nih' 

May-tone 

Marthe 

Net-tee 

Da'-ke 

6.  Heart, 

O-da-heh' 

May-tah 

Bs-tah 

BaUah 

It'-tft 

T.  Blood, 

Mis-kwe' 

Mainh-kee 

Mah-e 

Bahe 

Wa'-atz-za 

8.  Sun, 

Ge-aa-thii' 

Kay-shoh 

Is-she 

Nee-she-ish 

A-sis' 

9.  Day, 

Ge-aa-ge' 

Kay-shay-kota 

Na-vone 

Be-shee 

Noh-wa-na-ho- 

10.  Water, 

Na-be 

Na-pay-we 

Ma-pa 

Nutch 

Det'-za        [sa 

11.  Ice, 

P-gwa-raa' 

Mainh-qnom 

Ma-omh 

Wa-hoo 

Wa'-h-o 

13.   Snow, 

Ma^a' 

Koon 

Ee-tassa 

Ee 

Ba-natz' 

13.  Bain, 

Keem-a-won-wa' 

Ke-may-won 

Ho-eo 

Os-son-ick 

14.  Elk, 

Wa-pet-se' 

Oh-mansh-kash 

Mo-ee 

Ese-wour-koo 

A-was'-sa-ha 

15    Beaver, 

Nah-main 

Hau-ma 

Ah-bash 

Ah'-pi^se 

16.  Bear, 

M'-kwii' 

Ah-waj-sha 

Nah-qao 

Wboth 

Was'-Eoe 

The  Menoc 

Qinee  is  talcen  fr 

m  Schoolcraft's  H 

St.  Cond.  and 

Pros.,  11,  470; 

ind  the  Shiyari 

and  Arapaho 

from  the  same 

,  III,  446.     The   S 

aawnee  and  j 

hahnelin  are  frc 

m  unpabhshed 

vocabularies 

f  the  authors. 
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Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father,  Na-o'-a. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger,  Na-ne'-a  or  Na-aimra',  and  Norma'  or  Na-simra', 

Fifth.     My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Norvm,'. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Nd-ahe'. 

Seventh,  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  Na~ho'. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Nam-a-shimf . 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  relationships  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  and  these  questions  are  unanswered  in 
the  Table.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  they  were  uncle  and  nephew  if  males, 
and  mother  and  daughter  if  females.' 

The  Shiyan  dialect  has  some  peculiarities  which  may  have  resulted  from  its 
long  isolation  from  the  purer  forms  of  the  Algonkin  speech.  It  is  seen  in  the 
feebleness  of  the  accent,  which  renders  the  langnage  monotonous,  and  in  the  short- 
ening of  the  words  apparently  by  the  loss  of  syllables.  The  traders  who  are  familiar 
with  other  Algonkin  dialects  regard  this  as  the  most  difficult  of  them  all;  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Dakota  alone,  still  pronounce  it,  as  the  Dakotas 
did,  an  "unintelligible  tongue."  Their  Algonkin  lineage,  and  their  possession  of 
the  common  systems  of  relationship  of  the  family,  are  both  established. 

5.  Shawnces.  The  Cumberland  River  in  Kentucky  was  called  the  Shawnee 
Eiver  until  1748,  when  the  present  name  was  substituted.'^  In  the  triangular  area 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  lower  Tennessee  and  the 
Cumberland,  were  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Shawnees.*  Beyond  this  region  they 
have  never  been,  traced  to  any  anterior  home,  They  still  call  themselves  Sa-wa-nr- 
wci-Ice',  which  signifies  "  southerners"— in  Otawa,  O-sItaw-wa-nohe' ,~b,  name  adopted 
by  them,  probably  in  a  boastful  sense,  as  the  southernmost  band  geographically  of 
Algonkin  descent.*     They  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Mississippi  prior  to  1650; 

*  I  obteined  the  system  of  the  Shiyans  in  1860  from  Joseph  Tesson,  a  French  trader  at  Eulo  ia 
Nobraaka.  He  was  a  quarter-blood  Menominee.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  informed  me,  he  left  the 
Missouri  River,  and  went  out  as  an  adventurer  npon  tho  plains.  Having  joined  himself  to  the  SW- 
yans,  he  learned  their  language,  married  a  woman  of  that  nation,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
their  military  enterprises.  Ia  due  timo  he  was  made  a  chief.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  identi- 
fied with  this  nation,  and  daring  that  time  had  not  visited  the  Missouri  region.  Shortly  before  I 
met  him  he  had  found  his  way  with  his  children  to  Rulo  to  resume  civilized  life.  He  was  able  to 
give  me  their  system  of  relationship  in  every  particular,  except  the  part  in  question,  upon  which  he 
was  m  doubt  whether  the  relationships  were  those  of  uncle  and  nephew  or  cousin  and  cousin.  Since 
he  could  not  recall  a  term  for  consin  in  the  Shiyan  language,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
it  seemed  reasonably  certain  that  this  relationship  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  classification  agreed 
with  the  Miami.  Tesson  spoke  French,  English,  and  Spanish  ;  and  had  acquired  five  Indian  lan- 
guages besides  the  Shiyan. 

'  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  Vni,  113,  note.  =  Harvey's  History  of  the  Shawneee,  p.  6i. 

'  lb.  p.  64.  .  " 
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and  to  have  moved  eastward  to  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  finally,  in  1678 
or  thereabout,  to  the  Susquehannali  River  in  Pennsylvania.  They  were  a  party  to 
the  second  treaty  with  "William  Penn  m  ITOl.  Prior  to  1786  the  most  of  the 
Shawnecs  had  removed  to  the  Miami  Eiver  in  Ohio;  and  after  several  changes  of 
residence  in  that  State,  in  which  they  remamed  until  1832,  they  were  finally 
removed  by  the  general  government  to  a  reservation  on  the  Kansas  River.  At  the 
present  moment  they  are  undergoing,  for  the  third  time, within  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  process  of  being  uprooted  and  expatriated  under  the  pressure  of  the  never 
ending  requirements  of  the  American  people. 

The  Shawnees,  notwithstanding  their  trj'ing  and  eventful  experience  in  war 
and  in  peace,  have  preserved  their  nationality  and  made  remarkable  progress  in 
agriculture  and  in  other  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  have  organized  a  representa- 
tive government,  founded  upon  a  popular  election  of  chiefs,  have  organized  and 
supported  schools,  constructed  comfortable  houses,  and  become  strictly  agricultural. 
There  are  amongst  them  men  and  women  of  education,  intelligence,  and  high  moral 
worth  who  are  striving  to  raise  themselves  to  useful  employments,  and  their  fami- 
lies to  independence.  With  a  proper  encouragement  of  these  efforts  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  Shawnees  would  ultimately  become  permanently  civilized 
and  saved  from  extermination.  It  is  seriously  to  be  deplored  that  the  Great 
Republic  does  not  awaken  to  an  intelligent  as  well  as  judicious,  administration  of 
its  Indian  affairs.  The  census  of  1855  shows  that  they  number  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one.^ 

Colloquially  the  Shawnee  is  the  most  beautiful  dialect  of  the  Algonkin  speech. 
Any  person  who  has  heard  these  dialects,  in  their  wide  range  and  diversity,  from 
the  lips  of  the  native  speaker,  must  have  noticed  the  superiority  in  smoothness  of 
articulation  of  the  Shawnee,  the  Cree,  and  the  Ojibwa,  over  those  of  the  Atlantic 
Algonkins,  and  still  more  over  the  degenerate  forms  of  the  same  speech  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  The  latter  are  distorted  and  roughened  by 
nasal  and  guttural  utterances  from  which  the  former  are  comparatively  free. 
Amongst  the  central  Algonltins  the  mental  superiority  was  found.  As  compared 
with  the  Iroquois  and  Dakotas  they  were  an  inferior  stock.  Whilst  the  dialects 
of  the  latter  are  distinguished  for  vigor  of  pronunciation,  and  by  a  clear  ringing 
accent  upon  the  emphatic  part  of  each  word,  the  Algonkin,  with  the  exceptions 
named,  is  a  soft  and  not  unmusical  speech.  Indian  dialects  unfold  and  contract, 
improve  and  deteriorate,  as  the  people  who  hold  them  in  their  keeping  increase  in 
numbers  and  mental  capacity,  or  fall  back  under  adverse  circumstances  into  feeble- 
ness and  decay.  The  Shawnees  have  withstood  the  external  pressure  upon  them 
with  remarkable  persistency  and  success ;  and  have  continued  to  advance,  except 
in  numbers,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  colonization  and  established  empire. 

From  the  fact  that  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  they  had  been  detached,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  their  immediate  congeners,  and  had  lived  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  eastern  Algonkins,  their  system  of  consanguinity  and  afiinity  was  sought 

'   Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Oond.  and  Pi-os.  &c.,  VI,  715. 
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with  more  than  usual  interest.  Its  present  form  would  tend  to  illustrate  how  far, 
if  at  all,  its  original  features  might  become  modified  in  those  respects  in  which  it 
differed  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  Algonldns,  Whether  an  established  system 
changes  with  facility,  under  external  influence,  or  stubbornly  resists  innoi'ation  from 
without,  is  a  question  that  connects  itself  with  the  final  estimate  to  be  placed  upon 
systems  of  relationship  as  an  instrument  in  ethnology.  The  more  therefore  the 
evidence  tending  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  stability  is  multiplied  the  more  reliable 
■will  the  inferences  drawn  therefrom  become. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  eon  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
eon  and  daughter,  Ne-kwe-t7i,a'  and  Nt-td-nortlia' .  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my 
nephew  and  niece,  Na-la-gwal-iha'  and  Norsa-me-thd' . 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third,  My  father's  brother  is  my  father,  No-tlia'. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  sxe  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger,  W-tha-tha'  or  lli'-the-martha!  and  Nv-mirtha!  or  N'-tlw-ma-tha' . 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Na-tlia-gwe-tka' . 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Nisv-thd'. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  Nerlce-ah'. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Na-ma-some-ilid' . 

Tenth.  Tho  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  they  are  uncle  and  nephew 
if  males,  and  mother  and  daughter  if  females.  It  agrees  also  with  the  Miami  as 
to  the  series  of  uncles.  For  the  marriage  relationships  which  are  not  less  elabo- 
rately discriminated  reference  is  made  to  the  Table. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Shawnees  have  not  only  maintained  all  of  the  radical 
characteristics  of  the  system,  but  also  that  they  have  tenaciously  held  to  the  second 
form  of  the  deviation  which  forms  such  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  system.  The 
minute  and  precise  agreement  of  the  Miami,  Sawk  and  Fox,  Kikapoo  and  Me- 
nominee forms  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Shawnee,'is  a  iorcible  attestation  of 
the  stability  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  like  stability  of  the  relationships 
deviating  from  uniformity   when  they  become  permanently  established. 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  amongst  all  of  the 
Algonkin  nations  thus  far  considered,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  original 
words  under  dialectical  changes.  From  this  fact  the  inference  arises  that  the 
terms  as  well  as  the  system,  have  come  down  to  each  from  a  common  source ;  thus 
ascending  to  the  time  when  all  of  these  nations  were  represented  by  a  single 
nation,  and  their  dialects  by  a  single  language.^ 

'  In  December,  1858,  I  sent  out  the  first  printed  schedule  with  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  several 
Indian  Missions,  and  among  the  number,  one  to  Friend  Simon  D.   Harvey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Friends'  Shawnee  Mission  School  in  Kansas.     But  three  answers  were  returned,  and  the  first  was 
23      Uaroh,  1S70. 
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III.  Atlantic  Algonkins. 

1.  Delawares.  2.  Munsees.  3.  Mohegans.  (4.  Abcnakis,  not  in  the  Table.) 
■6.  Etchemins  or  Malisetes.     6.  Micmacs. 

The  eastern  Algonkins  were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  nations  politically  dis- 
tinct ;  but  those  properly  so  distinguished  were,  in  reality,  less  numerous  than  the 
early  accounts  represent.  Distinctness  of  dialect  furnishes  a  more  reliable  criterion 
than  the  nominal  independence  of  particular  bands.  Separate  hands  of  the  same 
nation  have  not  only  received  separate  names,  hut  a  multiplicity  of  names  have 
been  given  to  the  same  nation.  Our  Indian  nations  have  rarely  been  known  by 
the  names  with  which  they  designate  themselves ;  but  usually  by  those  conferred 
upon  them  by  contiguous  nations.  If  classified  by  dialects  the  number  having  a 
place  in  our  colonial  history  would  he  greatly  reduced. 

Between  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  there  was  a  scanty 
Algonkin  population,  of  which  Mr.  Gallatin  has  preserved  the  names  of  the 
Scoffics,  and  the  Sheshatapoosh.  The  countrj',  however,  was  nearly  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  In  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  regions  bordering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  islands  adjacent,  were  the  Micmacs ;  upon  the  St.  John's  Uiver,  and 
south  of  it,  were  the  Etchemins,  now  known  as  the  Malisetes ;  and  between  the 
St.  John's  and  the  Kennebec  were  the  Abenakis.  These  three  nations  were  dis- 
tinct, each  having  an  independent  dialect  The  New  England  Indians  occupied 
the  remainder  of  New  England,  the  eastern  banks  of  Hudson  River,  and  Long 
Island.  They  were  closely  allied  in  blood  and  language.  The  principal  nations 
were  the  Narragansetts  of  Massachusetts,  the  Wampanoags  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Pequots  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Mohegans  of  the  Hudson.  They  were  thinly 
spread  over  these  areas.  Advancing  southward  the  Delawares,  of  whom  the  Minsi 
were  a  portion,  and  the  Munsees  occupied  parts  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania;  whilst  the  Nantikokes  occupied  between  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  eastern  and  southern  Maryland.  In  Virginia  upon  the 
Rappahannock  and  James  Rivers,  were  the  Powhattans  and  some  minor  hands,  Std 
further  south,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  along  Cape  Hatteras  were  the  Pamp- 
licos,  and  south  of  them  the  Cheraws,  of  whom  but  little  is  known.     They  were 

from  .Friend  Harvey,  containing  the  Sliawnee  complete.  This  venerable  and  estimable  gentleman, 
aa  well  as  his  family  before  him,  had  been  an  active  friend  of  the  Shawnees  while  tbej  resided  in 
Ohio  ;  and  he'had  followed  them  to  their  new  home  in  Kansas,  where  he  was  then  laboring  with  zeal 
and  perseverance  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.  His  knowledge  of  the  language,  aad  the 
familiar  acquaintance  of  many  Shawnees  with  the  English,  enabled  him  to  trace  oat  their  system, 
throngh  all  its  complications,  with  precision  and  accuracy.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  out  the 
anomalous  feature  of  the  Indian  system  which  established  the  relationship  of  uncle  and  nephew 
between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  nations  were  organized  in  separate  groups.  In  1859  I  verified  the  work  of 
Friend  Harvey  at  the  Shawnee  Reservation,  and  found  it  correct  in  every  particular.  In  1860 
he  went  with  me  to  the  Reservations  in  sonthcrn  Kansas,  which  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  philanthropist.  I  shall  long  retain  the  impression  which  the  good- 
ness of  his  character,  ancl  his  noble  and  distinguished  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  family  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind.     No  better  and  no  purer  man  than  Friend  Harvey  lives  upon  the  earth. 
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probably  straggling  bands  from  Virginia.  The  foregoing  were  the  principal 
Atlantic  Algonkin  nations. 

Of  those  enumerated,  the  Micmacs,  the  Etchemins,  the  Abenakis,  the  Mohegan, 
the  Delawares,  and  the  Munsees  still  maintain  a  distinct  political  existence. 
Beside  these,  there  are  about  a  thousand  of  the  descendants  of  the  New  England 
Indians,  more  or  less  mixed  in  blood,  still  living  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,'  and  about  the  same  number  in  Maine. 

The  Atlantic  Algonkins  were  never  very  numerous,  although  they  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  and  possessed  excellent  fisheries.  They  were  probably  more  nume- 
rous, in  equal  areas,  than  the  Gichigamian  or  Mississippi  nations ;  but  still  incon- 
siderable in  numbers.  Throughout  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  evGiywhcre  scanty.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time,  under  the  sug- 
gestions of  ample  experience,  to  repress  the  tendency  to  exaggerated  estimates. 
Even  the  census  which  has  come  in  at  last,  to  dispel  these  illusions,  does  not  shed 
a  convincing  light  upon  the  past,  because  the  hypothesis  is  allowed  to  intervene, 
that  they  have  wasted  away  between  the  estimate  and  the  census.  Experience 
shows  that  nomadic  nations,  and  more  especially  nations  composed  of  fishermen 
and  hunters,  increase  slowly  and  waste  slowly  ;  and  that  the  equilibrium  of  num- 
bers is  better  preserved  among  them  than  it  is  among  agricultural  and  commercial 
peoples.  In  a  volume  now  open  before  me  are  estimates  made  as  late  as  1834, 
in  which  the  Crow  Indians  are  stated  to  number  45,000,  the  Blackfeet  30,000,  and 
the  Shoshonees  30,000,  These  nations  were  then  well  known  to  the  Fur  companies, 
and  to  the  traders,  although  they  had  not  at  that  time  come  under  any  direct  rela- 
tions to  the  government.  In  1849,  after  treaties  had  been  formed  with  them,  and 
an  eifort  had  been  made  to  ascertain  their  numbers,  by  a  count  of  lodges,  the 
Crows  were  estimated  at  4000,  the  Blackfeet  at  13,000,  and  the  Shoshonees  at 
700.  An  actual  census,  when  taken,  wiU  probably  reduce  both  the  Crows  and 
Blackfeet  considerably  below  these  numbers.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  illustra- 
tion pf  the  deceptive  character  of  all  the  estimates  made  of  our  aboriginal  inhabi1> 
ants.  With  our  present  experience  there  is  no  further  excuse  for  such  extrava- 
gance. The  early  Spanish  estimates  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  reveal  the  same  tendency  to  exaggeration,  and  upon  a  scale  of  such  utter 
recklessness  as  to  become  insulting  to  common  intelligence.  The  Indian  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries  were  undoubtedly  more  numerous  than  the  northern 
Indians,  through  a  higher  and  more  productive  agriculture ;  but  their  cultivation 
was  of  garden  beds,  and  not  of  the  field,  and  their  occupation  and  use  of  the  soil 
were  limited  to  infinitesimal  patches  compared  with  the  whole  area  held.  Neither 
is  it  so  assuredly  true  that  the  American  Indian  nations  have  perished  at  the  fright- 

'  In  the  year  1863  I  met  on  tbe  Mississippi  River  a  half-blood  NarraganseU  woman,  with  two 
Pequots,  her  graniichildren,  then  oJi  their  way  to  Kansas,  where  they  resided.  She  was  dcscBiidcd, 
on  the  mother's  side,  from  the  Narragansetta,  amongst  wliom  descent  as  well  as  nationality  foIlowB 
the  female  line.  This  made  her  a  Narragansett,  She  fiirther  informed  me  that  both  the  Peqnotand 
Narragansett  dialects  were  now  extinct. 
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ful  rate  generally  supposed.  Many  Indians,  indeed,  were  destroyed  in  the  wars 
of  colonization ;  and  many  others  perished  through  vices  contracted  by  contact 
with  civilization ;  "but  those  nations,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains,  were  rather 
broken  up  and  dispersed  among  kindred  people  than  annihilated.  This  process  of 
dispersion  and  absorption  has  been  going  on  continuously  from  the  commencement 
of  the  career  of  the  Ganowanian  family  upon  the  North  xlmerican  continent.  It 
has  resulted  in  known  instances,  since  the  epoch  of  colonization,  ftom  wars  waged 
amongst  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eries  and  Neutral  Nation  dispersed  by 
the  Iroquois ;  and  in  wars  waged  by  the  colonists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Natchez 
Indians,  supposed  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the  French,  but  now  incorporated 
with  the  Creeks.  A  reinvestigation  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  numbers  and 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  American  aborigines  is  necessary  to  correct  the  cuiTent 
impressions  on  these  subjects. 

In  the  Table  will  be  found  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Micmacs,  Etchc- 
mins,  Mohegans,  Delawares,  and  Munsees.  They  represent  the  northern,  the 
central,  and  the  southern  subdivisions  of  the  eastern  Algonkins.  All  that  was  pecu- 
liar in  the  system  of  these  nations  will  presumptively  be  found  in  the  forms  given 
in  the  Table. 

1.  Delawares.  The  Delawares  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Algon- 
kin  nations,  and  are  so  recognized  by  their  congeners.  They  are  styled  "  grand- 
fathers" by  the  greater  portion  of  these  nations,  both  eastern  and  western,  which 
of  itself  is  significant  of  the  fact.  Their  dialect  has  departed  very  widely  from 
the  common  standards.  They  are  now  established  upon  a  reservation  in  Kansas, 
and  numbered  in  1855,  nine  hundred  persons.  Through  missionary  instruction 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  they  have  made  as  much  progress  as  the  Shawnees. 

First  Indicative  Feature  in  their  system  of  relationship.  My  brother's  son  and 
daughter,  £!go  a  male,  are  my  son  and  daughter,  N'-kweese',  and  N'-da-nms'. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same.  These  last  relationships,  which  are  a  de- 
parture from  the  common  form,  result  from  the  absence  of  the  relationship  of  aunt. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
Zongm'-Jcw'  and  Longue-hwaf .     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  little  father,  Noff-tut. 
,  Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  step-brother  and  step- 
sister, the  males  and  females  using  different  terms,  JSke-ma'-his  and  JSf'-doh--kwd- 
vome'  (m.  s,),  N'-dun-oo-yom^ ,  and  Neet-koh'' -livJ'  (f.  s.) 

Fifth.  Wanting,     My  father's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  ]^-shee'-8e. 

.Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  little  mother,  N'-ga-ha' -tut. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  step-brother  and  my  step- 
sister, the  males  and  the  females  using  different  terms. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  JSfvrmolv' -lio-mus' . 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  step-brothers 
and  step-aisters  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandchildren. 

There  are  three  peculiar  features  in  the  system  of  the  Delawares,  two  of  which 
are  now  met  with  for  the  first  time.     In  the  first  place,  the  relationship  of  aunt  is 
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unknown  among  them,  the  father's  sister  being  a  mother.  This  is  also  the  case 
among  some  other  nations.  Secondly.  My  father's  brother  and  ray  mother's  sister 
are  my  "  little  father,"  and  my  "  little  mother,"  to  distinguish  them  from  my  own 
father  and  mother.  This  form  is  restricted  to  the  eastern  Algonkins,  and  is  not 
universal  among  them.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  engrafted  at  a  later  period, 
upon  the  common  system  under  influences  similar  to  those  which  led  them  as  well 
as  the  Great  Lake  nations  to  substitute  the  step-relationships  in  place  of  the  full 
or  primary.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  step- 
brothers and  step-sisters  to  each  other,  instead  of  being  placed  in  some  more  remote 
relationship,  than  that  between  the  children  of  two  or  more  brothers,  and  two  or 
more  sisters,  as  required  by  the  principles  of  the  system.  This  is  a  very  great 
deviation  from  uniformity,  and  is  the  fourth  and  last  form  in  which  it  is  found.  It 
is  also  a  retrotprade  movement,  since  it  invades  the  spirit  if  not  the  substance  of 
the  system.  How  to  explain  this  divergence  is  not  readily  seen.  When  placed 
in  the  same  relationships  as  the  children  of  brothers  and  the  children  of  sisters  the 
effect  of  the  classification  in  the  last  two  cases  is  weakened.  It  seems  probable 
that  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  step-relationships  that  the  children  of 
brothers  were  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  that  the  children  of  sisters 
were  the  same,  whilst  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  were  either  uncle  and 
nephew,  mother  and  daughter,  as  among  the  Shawnees,  or  son  and  father,  daughter 
and  mother,  as  among  the  Creeks ;  and  that  the  change  was  a  modern  refine- 
ment to  distinguish  each  and  all  of  them  from  own  brothers  and  sisters.  By  the 
use  of  the  step-relationships  a  singular  incongruity  was  removed  from  the  system, 
although  the  manner  of  its  removal  introduced  even  a  greater  blemish.  In  any 
view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  Delaware  system,  it  is  in  this  one  respect  a  deterio- 
rated form. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  radical  characteristics  of  the  common  system  are 
found  in  the  Delawai-e  to  establish  its  identity  with  that  of  the  other  Algonkin 
nations,  and  to  sustain  their  right  of  admission  vrith  all  the  nations  previously 
named,  into  the  Ganowanian  family.  These  deviations  are  much  less  surprising  than 
that  a  system  so  complicated  should  have  maintained  itself  through  so  many  ages, 
and  amongst  so  many  widely  separated  nations,  and  still  be  found  coincident  in  so 
many  of  its  minute  details. 

3.  Munsees.  The  Munsee  dialect  affiliates  closely  with  the  Delaware.  The  two 
are  probably  immediate  subdivisions  of  the  same  people.  A  few  of  the  Munsees 
are  now  in  Kansas,  and  the  remainder  in  'Wisconsin.  They  number  but  two  hun- 
dred souls.      Their  system  of  relationship  is,  in  the  main,  nearest  to  the  Delaware. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same.  The  females  have 
neither  nephews  nor  nieces. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  little  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 
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Fifth,  My  father's  sister  is  my  aimt.  This  relationship  exists  without  its  cor- 
relatives of  nephew  and  niece. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  little  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brother  and  sister,  and  of  my  collateral  brothers 
and  sisters,  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandchildren. 

The  other  relationships  follow  in  accordance  with  those  above  given,  which  con- 
trol the  remainder. 

3.  Mohegans.  Their  original  name,  Mo-lie! -Tcrm-ne-uh' ,  which  they  still  call 
themselves,  and  from  which  Mohegan  is  derived,  signifies  "Seaside  People."  Their 
range  at  the  epoch  of  their  discovery  was  along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Connecticut.  They  are  closely  allied  in  blood  with  the  Pequots,  who  were 
probably  their  nearest  congeners.  All  of  the  New  England  Indians,  it  is  said, 
spoke  mutually  intelligible  dialects.  Upon  this  subject  Drake  remarks:  "Such 
was  the  language  of  tlie  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansetts,  and  the  Nip- 
muks;  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another  that  each  coiild  understand  the  other 
throughout  the  united  extent  of  their  territories."^  Their  system  of  relationship 
is  still  in  constant  use,  although  they  number  but  a  few  more  than  the  Munsees. 

First  Indicative  Feature,  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  each 
my  step-child.  The  term  used  is  in  common  gender.  With  Ego  a  female,  they 
are  the  same. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nepljcw  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  a're  my  step-brother  and  step- 
sister.    The  males  and  females  use  different  terms. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  step-mother.  This  is  probably  an  error.  If  cor- 
rect, the  Mohegans  differ  in  this  respect  from  all  other  nations. 

Sixth,  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh,  My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  step-brother  and  step- 
sister. 

Ninth,  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  step-brothers 
and  step-sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Mohegan  form,  as  to  the  use  of  the  step-relationships, 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  Ojibiva,  From  this  fact  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
a  portion  of  the  New  England  Indians,  after  the  overthrow  of  their  political  power, 
found  their  way  to  the  Great  Eake  nations,  and  became  incorporated  with  them, 
and  that  it  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  coincidences  in  special  features  in  their 

'  Book  of  Indians  of  Ncntli  America,  BooIe  TI.  p.  87. 
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respoctive  systems  of  relationship.  Intermixture  of  blood  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  might  be  adequate  to  the  introduction  of  minor  peculiarities  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  system.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  any 
modification,  however  slight,  seems  likely  to  have  been  adopted.  In  1849  there 
were  about  four  hundred  Mohcgans  living  in  Connecticut,  and  about  fifty  in  Kansas. 

4.  Micmacs.  The  Micmac  dialect,  with  which  the  Etchemin  closely  afiiliates, 
diverges  very  sensibly  from  those  of  the  remaining  Eastern  Algonkins.  To  produce 
the  amount  of  change  it  now  exhibits  would  require  several  centuries  of  separation. 
They  are  now  scattered  over  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Newfoundland,  and  the  district  of  Gasp^.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Indians 
found  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  were  Micmacs; 
and  that  those  found  in  the  same  region  by  Jaques  Cartier,  in  1534,  were  the  same. 
For  their  system  of  relationship,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Etchemins,  I  am  indebted 
to  Eev.  Silas  T.  Eand,  of  Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia,  -vv-ho  for  many  years  has  been  a 
missionary  among  them,  and  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their  dialects. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  ^go  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second,  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  hrale,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  little  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  imcle. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  little  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  they  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
elder  or  younger. 

5.  Etchemins.  Like  the  Micmacs  and  the  Delawares,  the  Etchemins  are  among 
the  oldest  of  the  Algonkin  nations.  Under  their  modem  name  of  Malisetes  they 
now  reside  in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  are  few  in  number. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
step-son  and  step-daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  step-son  and  step-daughter. 

Third,  My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  stcp-brotlier  and  step- 
sister. There  is  some  doubt  on  these  relationships,  from  the  omission  in  the 
schedule  of  the  terras  for  a  man's  and  woman's  step-brother. 

Fifth.   My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt. 

Sixth,   My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 
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Seventh,  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  step-brother  and  step- 
sister, or  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger. 

Ninth,  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  of  my  collateral  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  of  my  step-brothers  and  sisters  are  my  gi-andchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  they  are  cousins,  as  the 
translation  of  the  term  is  given  by  Mr.  Baud.  But  some  doubt  rests  upon  the  fact 
from  the  omissions  above  referred  to. 

The  Etchemin  closes  the  series  of  schetkiles  of  the  Atlantic  Algonlcin  nations. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Powhattans,  now  extinct,  they  show  the  forms  of  the 
principal,  as  well  as  most  important,  of  these  nations.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  system  of  the  unrepresented  nations  must  have  been  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  them.  The  terms  of  relationship  for  the  most  part,  are  the  same  words 
dialectically  changed,  which  are  found  in  the  systems  of  the  other  Algonliin  na- 
tions, which,  together  with  the  identity  of  their  radical  characteristics,  tends  to 
show  that  all  of  these  nations  received  the  system,  with  the  terms  from  the  com- 
mon source  of  the  Algonkin  speech. 

IV.  Rocky  Mountain  Nations. 

1,  Blaclifeet.     2.  Ahahnelins,      (3.  Arapahoes,  not  in  the  Table.) 

These  nations  are  not  inhabitants,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain ;  but  rather  of 
their  eastern  slopes  and  of  the  prairies  immediately  eastward.  These  mountains 
form  their  western  boundary,  and  define  the  western  limits  of  the  spread  of  the 
Algonkins.     It  is  not  therefore  an  inappropriate  name. 

1.  Blackfeet.  Their  range  is  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Siskatchewun,  They  are  more  nume- 
rous at  the  present  time  than  any  Algonkin  nation,  except  the  Crecs,  numbering, 
in  1849,  about  thirteen  thousand.  When  Lewis  and  Clarke  passed  through  this 
region,  in  1805,  they  were  established  upon  the  Marias  Eiver,  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  met  with  them.  Their  previous  home 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the  south  branch  of  the  Siskatchewan, 
beyond  which  location  they  have  not  been  traced.  The  Blackfeet  are  a  well 
formed,  hardy,  and  courageous  people.  For  many  years  they  waged  a  continuous 
warfare  against  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows,  whom  they  gradually  forced  southward 
and  finally  expelled  from  the  present  Blackfoot  area.  Whether  they  have  always 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  were  forced  westward  in  the  gene- 
ral retrogression  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  commenced  at  the  epoch  of  European 
colonization,  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Like  the  other  prairie 
Indians,  they  are  indebted  to  the  horse  for  their  present  means  of  support  and 
for  their  increase  in  numbers.  They  depend  for  subsistence  upon  animal  food 
exclusively,  and  upon  the  horse  for  the  means  of  pursuing  the  buffalo.  They  raise 
this  animal  in  herds;  and  are  in  fact  a  nation  of  horsemen— of  mounted  men.  As 
horsemen,  they  are  equal  if  not  superior  to   aU  other  American  Indians/     They 

■  All  Indians  are  immoderate  riders.  They  run  their  horses,  generally  when  alone,  or  in  small 
parties.     I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  a,  small  party  of  Blaekfeet  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
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take  excellent  care  oi  their  horses,  although  they  abuse  tlioin  by  immoderate  use; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  one  raised  among  them  and  sold  away  is  glad  to  be  restored  to 
the  free  and  roving  life  of  the  plains. 

The  Blackfeet  are  divided  into  three  inilepcndent  bands  or  embryo  nations — the 
Blackfeet  proper,  the  Piegans,  and  the  Bloods.  Their  language  is  spoken  in  three 
dialects,  but  the  differences  are  so  slight  that  they  are  mutually  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  dialects  of  the  first  and  third  are  so  little  changed  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
distinction,  whUst  the  Piegan  has  diverged  considerably  from  both.  The  extent  of 
the  difference  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  terms  of  relationship  in  the  Table.  The 
proportion  of  terms  of  relationship  vifhich  are  common  in  the  Blackfoot  and  in  other 
Algonkin  dialects  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  the  vocables  for  common  objects.  There 
is  a  large  foreign  element  in  the  Blackfoot  vocables,  or  a  new  coinage  of  words  from 
common  roots,  one  or  the  other,  which  places  this  language  at  quite  a  distance  from 
the  standard  form.  Many  of  the  traders  have  acquired  the  Blackfoot,  and  a  few 
of  the  Blackfeet  have  acquired  English,  but  their  dialects  are  not  as  yet  fully  open 
and  accessible.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  pereons  who  were  best  qualified 
to  furnish  both  the  Piegan  and  Blood  Blackfoot  system  of  relationship.  The  first 
was  James  Bird,  a  half-blood  Cree,  who  had  lived  twenty-five  years  with  the  Black- 
feet, and  had  acted  for  many  years  as  a  government  interpreter.  I  found  him  at 
the  Ited  River  Settlement,  in  1861,  and  procured  the  Piegan  system  from  him  and 
his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  the  Piegan  Blackfoot  nation.  The  others  were 
Alexander  Culbcrtson,  who  was  formerly  and  for  twenty  years  the  chief  factor  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  resident  at  Fort  Benton,  in  the  Blackfoot  country,  and 
his  wife,  a  Blood  Blackfoot  woman,  from  whom  I  procured  the  system  of  the  Bloods. 
They  happened  to  be  at  Fort  Benton  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  both 
were  fluent  speaJters  of  both  Blackfoot  and  English, 

The  Piegan  system  will  be  adopted  as  the  standard  form. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ugo  a  male,  are  my 
step-son  and  step-daughter,  N'-do'-ta-ko  and  N'-do'-to-iun.  With  Ego  a  female, 
they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
N'-do'-toryose  and  Nee-mis'sa.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  step-son  and  step- 
daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father,  IT-to'-to-ma. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger,  Neese-sa'  or  N'is-kan' -a,,  and  Nee-mis'-ia  or  Ne-sis'-aa. 


that  one  of  them  having  occasion  to  do  an  unimportant  errand  two  miles  away,  caught  a  horse  from  a 
small  herd  near  by,  put  a  piece  of  ropo  around  his  under  jaw,  securing  it  with  a  noose,  and  niounl^- 
ing  him  witfioat  a  saddle,  and  with  no  other  bridle  than  the  rope,  started  the  horse  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  did  not  slacken  his  pace  until  he  had  reached  his  destination.  The  same  act  precisely  I 
noticed  in  the  Sawk  and  Pox  Indians  in  Kansas.  When  a  party  of  mounted  Indians  are  riding  on 
the  prairie  they  go  two,  throe,  and  sometimes  four  abreast.  Deep  trails  are  thus  made  on  their  main 
lines  of  travel.  I  have  followed  them  for  miles  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  They  are  usually  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  about  uine  inches  deep,  and  are  quite  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  before  they  are  obscured  by  the  growing  grass. 

28       JTarcli,  1870. 
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Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Ne-io'-tarse. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Ne-to'-talvse. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-mother,  N'-io'-tox-is. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  arc  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Ne-torhe-a'-sa. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brother  and  sister,  and  of  my  collateral  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  cousins.  There  are  terms  for  male  and 
female  cousin  used  by  the  males,  and  another  set  for  the  same  used  by  the  females. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Blackfoot  system,  as  well  as  dialect,  approaches  nearer 
to  those  of  the  Great  Lake  nations  than  to  any  other  group  of  the  Algonkin  stem. 

2.  Ahahnelins,  or  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie.  Of  the  early  history  of  this 
people  very  little  is  known.  They  appear  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the  Arapahoes,  the 
separation,  if  such  were  the  case,  having  occurred  at  a  very  early  period.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  spealc  of  a  "  great  nation  called  Fall  Indians,  who  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate country  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Siskatchewan,  and  who  are  known 
as  the  Minnitarees  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Minnitarees  of  Fort  due  Prairie."^  Mr. 
Gallatin,  the  most  thorough  of  American  ethnologists,  speaks  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  tribes  between  the.Missouri  and  the  Siskatcbewan,  "  viz.,  the  Satsika  or  Black- 
feet,  the  Kona  or  Blood  Indians,  the  Piekan  or  Pagan  Indians,  the  Atsina,  Arapa- 
hoes, FaU  Indians  or ,  Gros  Ventres,  and  the  Susses.  The  first  three  speak  the 
same  language,  which  belongs  to  the  Algonkin  family.  The  Susses  speak  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Athapascan.  The  Arapahoes  have  a  language  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
but  a  scanty  vocabulaiy."^  In  his  ethnological  map,  pubHshed  in  1848,  he  locates 
the  Arapahoes  between  the  Missouri  and  Siskatcbewan,  with  the  Asiiiiboins  on 
their  east  and  the  Blackfeet  on  their  west,  omitting  the  others,  thus  perhaps  im- 
plying that  the  Arapahoes  were  the  true  nation  mentioned  under  the  four  alterna- 
tive names.  But  the  Ahahnelins,  now  known  under  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Gros 
Ventres  of  the  Prairie,  are  probably  the  same  people  mentioned  under  the  alterna- 
tive name  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  so  that  the  four  represented  as  one,  were  in  fact 
two.^ 

In  1853,  the  Ahahnelins  were  established  upon  Milk  Eiver,  between  its  mouth 
and  the  Bear's  Paw  Mountain.  "This  tribe,"  says  Gov.  Stephens,  "numbered,  in 
1855,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  souls,  and  owned  at  least  three  thou- 
sand horses."*  Their  dialect  has  diverged  greatly  from  the  common  form;  but  it 
tends  with  the  Arapahoe,  and  Shiyan,  in  the  direction  of  the  dialects  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi nations,  particularly  the  Menominee  and  Shawnee.  This  is  shown  by  the 
terms  of  relationship,  which  are  superior  for  comparison  to  ordinary  vocabulary 
words.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  that  portion  of 
their  system  of  relationship  which  is  given  in  the  Table,  very  few  of  the  traders 

'  Travels,  p-  97.  '  Trans.  Am.  Bth.  Soc.  11,  Intro.  CYI. 

'  The  Minnitarees  arc  often  called  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri. 
•  Explorations,  Pacific  Railroad,  XII.  Pt  1,  239. 
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acquire  this  language,  and  none  of  the  natives,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  spoke 
English.  It  was  necessary  to  work  it  out  through  the  Blaclsfoot,  which  many  of 
them  speak ;  and  in  this  I  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Culbertson  before  mentioned. 
The  woman  from  whom  it  was  obtained  was  the  wife  of  a  French  trader,  and  spoke 
the  Blackfoot.^  The  work  would  have  been  made  more  complete  if  direct  commu- 
nication had  been  possible.  It  was  carried  sufficiently  far  to  ascertain  the  indica- 
tive relationships,  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  system  with  the  common 
form. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are'my  son 
and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  they  are  also  brothers  and 
sisters  to  each  other.  This  last  classification  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  system. 

The  Ahahnelins  close  the  series  of  Algonkin  nations  represented  in  the  Table. 

'  A  TGiy  singular  fact  may  be  iiientioned  in  connection  with  E-lh&'-be,  the  Ahahnclin  woman  from 
whom  it  was  obtained.  After  ascertaioing  that  she  could  speak  her  language  and  the  Elaekfoot 
only,  I  sought  her  hnsband,  supposing  that  I  could  communicate  with  her  through  him ;  but  I  found 
that  he  could  neither  speak  her  language,  nor  she  his ;  and  that  there  was  no  common  articulate  lan- 
guage which  both  understood.  When  asked  whether  she  was  really  his  wife,  he  replied  that  she  was, 
and  to  the  question  how  long  they  had  been  married,  he  answered  three  years.  When  finally  asked 
how  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  her,  the  singular  fact  was  stated  that  "  they  conversed  with 
each  other  by  the  language  of  signs."  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a  fully  developed 
and  Tery  expressive  language  of  signs,  in  common  use  among  the  western  Indian  nations,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  able  to  communicate  all  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  besides  general  information 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  I  have  seen  a  Minnitaree  and  Ariekaree,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  each  other's  language,  sit  down  together  and  converse  for  hours  by  signs  alone.  Many  of  the 
traders  know  this  language,  and  speak  of  its  eflcacy  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  motions 
are  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  signs  ingenious  and  expressive.  I  think  we  find  in  this  sign  language 
the  germinal  principle  from  which  came,  first,  the  pictographa  of  the  Northern  Indians,  and  of  the 
Aztecs  ;  and  severally,  as  its  ultimate  development,  the  ideographic,  and  possibly,  the  hieroglyphic 
language  of  the  Palenqne  and  Copan  monuments.  When  I  mentioned  the  case  of  this  woman  to 
Father  De  Smet,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  known  a  number  of  such  instances  among  the  n 
in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
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Their  system  of  consanguinity  as  it  now  prevails  in  twenty-four  dialects,  more  or 
less  distinct,  has  been  presented  and  compared,  through  the  indicative  relationships, 
with  the  typical  form.  The  identity  of  the  system  of  all  of  these  nations  in  what- 
ever is  radical  is  not  only  manifest,  but  this  identity  continues  through  many 
minute  particulars  which  are  not  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  system.  There  is  a 
not  less  strildng  identity  in  the  classification  of  marriage  relatives,  amongst  the 
widely  separated  Algonkin  nations,  which  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  trace 
had  it  been  necessary  to  strengthen,  from  this  source,  the  principal  argimient  for 
unity  of  origin.  The  marriage  relationships,  standing  alone,,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  question.  They  are  fully  spread  out  in  the  Table. 
Tile  maintenance  of  the  system  amongst  the  Algonkin  nations  with  so  much  ful- 
ness and  precision,  and  through  the  periods  of  time  required  for  the  fomiation  of 
these  dialects,  and  for  their  divergence  from  each  other  to  the  extent  now  exhibited, 
yields  decisive  evidence  of  its  enduring  nature,  and  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
principles  it  embodies.  But  the  identity  thus  established  does  not  expend  its  force 
in  demonstrating  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  Algonltin  nations.  This  is  the  least 
important  of  its  revelations.  This  system  has  shown  itself  capable  of  crossing 
intact  the  barrier  that  separates  one  stock  language  from  another ;  and  of  main- 
taining itself,  in  each,  through  the  still  longer  periods  of  time  which  the  present 
condition  and  relations  of  the  languages  of  these  stems  of  the  Ganowanian  family 
implies.  Thus  far,  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  the  radical  forms  of  the 
original  system  have  not  only  perpetuated  themselves,  unimpared,  in  the  Dakotan 
and  Algonkin  nations,  but  its  minute  details  have  remained  coincident  to  an  extent 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  instructive.  In  other  words  the  evidence  of  unity  is  in 
superabundance.  It  tends  to  show  that  these  two  stems  of  the  family  converge  to  a 
common  point  of  union  nearer,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  other  stems  of  the 
family  whose  systems  of  relationship  remain  to  be  considered. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  are  to  follow  it  amongst  other  great  stocks  of  the 
Ganowanian  family,  and  to  subject  it  to  still  other  tests  of  time  and  experience. 
As  it  is  shown  in  the  Table  it  will  not  he  found  with  the  same  fulness  of  devel- 
opment, or  with  the  same  precision  in  subordinate  details,  which  it  has  hitherto 
displayed.  Neither  is  it  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  unity  of  origin  of  the  people,  that  the  points  of  agreement 
should  be  as  multiform  and  decisive  as  they  have  been  in  the  systems  of  the  Algon- 
kin and  Dakotan  nations.  It  can  lose  much  of  its  agreement  in  minor  details, 
and  even  part  with  a  portion-of  its  fundamental  framework,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
identification  as  a  common  system.  The  difiiculties  forshadowed  do  not  arise  so 
much  from  actual  ascertained  deviations  from  the  typical  form,  as  from  the  want  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  form  which  does  exist.  Amongst  the  nations  whose 
systems  are  about  to  be  considered,  the  facilities  for  investigation  are  less  complete, 
and  the  sources  of  information  are  less  accessible,  tlian  within  the  areas  overwliich 
we  have  passed.  The  disorganized  and  demoralized  condition  of  particular  nations 
does  not  imply  the  overthrow  of  their  system  of  relationship.  There  are  abundant 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  the  last  domestic  institution  to  give  way.  But 
imperfect  and  incomplete  schedules  present  a  serious  as  well  as  intrinsic  difficulty 
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not  easily  overcome.  We  may  be  able  to  trace  our  way  with  tolerable  ass^^rance 
by  means  of  the  indicative  landmarks  of  tbe  common  system ;  but  not  with  that 
perfect  reliance  which  the  uniform  reappearance  in  nation  after  nation,  thus  far,  of 
the  same  identical  forms  carried  down  to  minute  particulars,  was  calculated  to 
'  inspire.  On  passing  from  one  great  stem  of  the  family  to  another  it  would  be 
expected  to  find,  in  a  system  so  elaborate  and  complicated,  differences  mpre  or 
less  great,  and  deviations  from  uniformity  more  or  less  marked ;  for  no  system  can 
be  held  indefinitely  independent  of  external  influences.  This  would  especially  be 
the  case  where  a  people,  less  numerous  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  market 
town,have  possessed  for  ages  an  independent  dialect  as  well  aa  nationality.  We 
are  also  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  which  there  are  cogent  reasons  for 
believing  was  the  seminary  of  the  Ganowaniau  family,  and  the  initial  point  of 
migrations  from  which  successive,  though  feeble,  streams  emerged  for  the  peo- 
pling of  both  of  the  American  continents ;  and  which  continued  to  send  forth  bands 
of  emigrants  down  to  the  very  epoch  of  European  discovery.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
was  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  modern  nations 
residing  in  this  vaUey  would  be  expected  to  be  heterogeneous  rather  than  pure ; 
whilst  the  separate  streams,  flowing  therefrom  at  an  ancient  epoch,  and  subdividing 
into  many  as  they  spread  abroad,  would  be  more  likely  to  possess  homogeneous 
institutions.  There  are  at  the  present  time  several  stock  languages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia.  They  are  less  open  and  accessible  than  those  east  of  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  the  materials  thus  far  obtained,  the  traces  of  the 
common  system  are  not  less  certain  and  decisive  upon  the  Pacific  slopes  than  they 
have  been  seen  to  be  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent ;  although  the  system 
has  been  worked  out  with  much  less  completeness. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
SYSTEM  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  GANOWANIAN  FAMILY— Continued. 
,  and  other  Nations. 


I.  Athapasco-Apnehe  Nations— Identity  of  tbeBvanohes—l.AthapaBcanHatioiis— Their  Area  and  Dialects— System  of 
lUlfltionahip  of  Slave  Lake  Indians— Its  Indioalive  Features— Identical  witli  the  Comtnon  Form- Syetcm  of  Hare 
Indiana— Indicative  Eelationships- System  of  Red  Knives- Last  two  in  General  Agreement  with  the  FiTSt— 
KtLtchin  or  Louobletts— Tiieir  Area  and  Personal  Appearance— Indicative  Fealnres  of  their  Systeni  of  RelatiouBhip 
—It  agrees  with  the  Firet— Tuk nth e— Their  System  of  Eelationship— It  agrees  with  tha  First— 2.  Apache  Nations 
—Valley  of  the  Colnmbia- Remarkable  Charaoteristios  of  this  Region— Abundance  of  Natural  Subsistence- The 
Hursery  o(  the  Ganow4nian  Family— Initial  Point  of  Migrations— Great  Nnmber  of  Stock  Languages.— II.  Salish 
HationB- Dialects— Not  fully  accessible- 1.  Spokane  System  of  Eelationship— Opulence  of  the  Nomenclature- 
Indicative  Features- Special  Characteristics- It  possesses  the  Radical  Features  of  the  Common  System— 3. 
Okinaken —Schedule  Incomplete— Agrees  with  the  Spokane,— III.  Sahaptin  Nations— Dialects— Yakama  System 
of  Relationship— Its  Indicative  Features— It  contains  the  Principal  Characteristics  of  the  Coinmou  System.- IV, 
Kootenay  System— Schedule  Incomplete— Kootenays  and  Flatbows  possess  an  Independent  Stock  Language- 
Elaborateness  of  System  within  this  Area.— V.  Shoshonee  Nations— Their  Area— Their  Migration  the  last,  in  point 
of  time,  from  the  Valley  of  tha  Columbia— A  Pending  Migration  at  the  Kpooh  of  European  Colon isali on— System 
of  Relationship  of  the  Tabegw  aches— Fulness  of  the  Nomenclature— Its  Special  Features— Con  tains  Characteristics 
of  the  Common  System— The  Tabegwaehes  closed  the  series,  except  the  Village  Indians,  and  the  Eskimo— System 
nearly  Universal  amongst  the  North  American  Indian  Nations — It  furnishes  a  substantial  Basis  for  their  Con- 
solidation into  a  Great  Family  of  Mankind. 

^  The  Atbapasco-Apaclie  nations,  in  their  two  principal  divisions,  are  widely- 
separated  from  each  other  geographically.  One  of  them,  the  Athapascan,  occupies 
the  chief  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  New  Caledonia,  or  British  Columhia,  west  of  the  E-ocky  Mountains ;  whilst 
the  other,  the  Apache,  holds  the  greater  part  o±  New  Mexico,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua.  Each  division  consists  of  a  number  of 
independent  nations.  The  identity  of  their  languages  was  first  shown  by  the  late 
Prof.  William  W.  Turner  in  1852,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  1856,^  It  was  a 
remarkable  as  well  as  important  discovery.  Their  respective  areas  of  occupancy 
were  not  comparable  with  those  held  by  the  Algonkin  and  Dakotan  nations,  which 
serves  to  explain  their  personal  inferiority.  But  they  have  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, and  acquired  large  territorial  possessions  by  means  of  which  they  have  raised 
themselves  to  an  important  position  in  the  Ganowanian  family.  They  possess  a 
single  stock  language  spoken  in  numerous  dialects.  None  of  these  nations  for- 
merly cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Navajocs.  In  the  northern  division 
agriculture  was  impossible  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  and  in  the  southern 

■  Eiplorationa  for  a  Itailroad  Route,  &c.  to  the  Pacific,  VIII.  Rep.  on  Ind.  Tribes,  p.  84. 
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equally  impossible,  witlimit  inigation,  from  its  dryness.     The  Athapascans  depend 
for  subsistence  upon  fish  and  game;  the  Apaches  partly  upon  game,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  fruits  of  marauding  enterprises  upon  their  neighbors.      A  small  portion, 
however,  are  now  cultivators  to  some  extent. 
Athapasco-Apache  Nations. 
I.  Athapascan  Nations. 

1.  Slave  Lake  Indians  (^-cicj'-o-im-ne  ).  2.  Ked  Knives  (  rffl-sofe'-^-uo).  3.  Ma- 
kenzio  Elver  Indians  (JS-nir-iim-me, possibly  identical  with  the  Hares).  4.  IMtchin 
or  Louchieux.  5.  Takuthe.  (6.  Chepewyans.  1.  Bog  Bib.  8.  Beaver  Indians). 
9.  Noh-hannies.  10.  Shoep  Indians.  11.  Snssees.  12.  TacuUies  not  in  the  Table). 
'  These  nations  occupy  a  broad  and  continuous  area,  extending  from  the  Churchill 
Elver  and  near  the  north  branch  of  tho  Siskatchewan,  on  the  south,  to  the  country 
of  the  Eskimo  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north ;  and  from  the  Barren 
Lands  and  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  east,  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  They 
are  also  spread  irregularly  over  a  large  area  west  of  tho  mountains  in  British 
Columbia,  ranging  northward  to  the  Yukon  and  down  this  river  into  the  Eussian 
Possessions,  and  westward  nearly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Southward  of  these  areas 
traces  of  their  language  have  been  discovered  on  the  Umpkwa  and  Eogue  Kivers  in 
Oregon,  and  as  low  down  as  the  Trinity  Elver  in  the  northern  pait  of  California. 
They  are  probably  more  numerous  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period, 
although  thinly  spread  over  these  Immense  regions.  In  1856  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  estimated  the  number  of  "  Thickwood  Indians,"  cast  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  at  thirty-five  thousand.'  This  would  include  all  of  tho  Athapas- 
cans, as  well  as  the  Orees  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  portion  of  tho  Blackfect 
without  the  United  States.  What  portion  of  tho  eighty  thousand  Indians  west  of 
the  mountains  are  Athapascans  I  am  unable  to  state. 

There  are  several  distinct  dialects  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Atliapasco- 
Apaclie  language;  but,  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  snfflciently 
explored  and  systematized  to  determine  their  number.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
ordinary  vocabularies,  that  these  dialects  affiliate  very  closely ;  they  are  nearer  to 
each  other  than  the  Algonkiu,  between  the  extremes  of  which  there  is  a  wide  in- 
terval, and  very  much  nearer  than  the  Dakotan;  the  extremes  of  which  are  with- 
out any  affinity  in  their  vocables.     If  a  conjecture  might  be  indulged,  founded 


'  Classiication  of  Indians  in  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

"  Tiiicltwood  Indians,  east  side  of  Uociiy  Mountains        ....  35,000 

Tlie  Plain  Tribes,  Blackfeet,  &c 25,000 

Tlie  Esiiimo ^'^^^ 

Indians  settled  in  Canada 3,000 

Indians  in  British  Oregon,  and  on  tlie  aortliwest  coast      ....  80,000 

14T,000 
Wiiitcs  and  Haif-breeds  in  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 11,000 

1.^8,000" 
"  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company"  made  to  the  British  Pariiament 
1  1857.     Repoil^  App.  No.  3,  p.  36T. 
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upon  a  comparison  of  the  respective  dialects  of  these  three  stems  of  the  Ganowft- 
i  nian  family,  it  would  bo  that  the  Daiiotan  became  first  detached  from  the  common 
trunk,  the  Algonkin  second,  and  the  Athapasco-Apache  third.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Shoshonee,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  must  be  placed  subsequent  to  the  last. 
In  other  words,  since  there  is  no  ascertainable  common  trunk,  these  three  streams 
of  speech  flowed  outward  from  the  common  source  of  the  language,  in  the  order  of 
time  named  with  respect  to  each  other.  The  subjoined  comparative  table  of  five 
Athapascan  dialects  taken  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  relationship  in  the  table 
(Table  II;,  will  illustrate  the  degree  of  their  nearness  to  each  other.^  Of  these  vo- 
cabularies, the  first  two  wer6  furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Robert  Kennicott,  who  spent 
several  years  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  in  scientific  explorations.  The  others 
were  taken  from  Eichardson's  Arctic  Expedition.  They  represent  the  extremes  of 
the  Athapascan  area  east  of  the  mountains.  The  dialect  of  the  Tacullies,  who  are 
west  of  the  mountains,  shows  more  divergence,  but  the  identity  is  obvious.  The 
Sussees  occupied  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the  Athapascan  area  east  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  the  frontagers  of  the  Blackfeet.  When  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  in  1861,  I  was  unable  to  procure  either  the  Sussce  system  of  rela- 


'  Athapascan-  DiAiECTa 

Slaye  Lake 

Chepewyan, 

Dog  Rib. 

Kfitcliin. 

IndiaDa. 

Kennieott. 

Rieiiardaon'sColl 

Eiehardaon's  CoU. 

Riobanlson's  Coll. 

Keiinicott. 

Voeab. 

Vocabs. 

Vooabs. 

1.  Head, 

Et-the 

Et-t'-the 

Zed-thi  (ny) 

Bet-thi  &  izat- 

2.  Hair, 

A-ga' 

Ah-ga' 

Thi-e-gah* 

Theo-ya     [the 

3,  Ear, 

Kt-tsa'-ga 

At-tsuag'-a 

Sctz-r-rgha  (pi) 

4.  Eye, 

An-da'-ga 

A-tah' 

Nack-hay* 

Tzen-nhae  (pi) 

5,  Nose, 

Ing-a-gon' 

Ing-a-got} 

Tin-net-zo 

6.  Mouth, 

A-tha' 

A-thii' 

Tze-tha 

1.  Arrow, 

Eli-ton'-ah 

Eh-to'-ne 

Kah 

Ki-e 

8.  Bow, 

Eh-tin 

Eh-tin' 

Ei-thi,  and  cl-ta 

Net-heikh 

9.  Sun, 

Sah 

Sah 

Sakfi 

Sa 

R'-say-fe 

10.  Stars, 

Thum 

Thiin 

Thun 

Thun  and  thi-« 

Thun 

11.  Day, 

D-ziti-d'-zcn'-de 

Tsa-tewh 

Tzin-na 

Zeu-nai 

Tzin 

12.  Night, 

Ah-tha-ga 

Ka'-a-da-ty 

Het-]e-gh& 

Te-thi 

Ta-tha 

13  Rain, 

Chon 

Chon 

Dsha 

Tehon 

Ahk-tsin 

14.  Snow, 

ZUh 

Zath 

Yath 

Tzill  and  yah 

'15.  Water, 

Tub 

T'-huh 

Tu  and  to 

To  and  tu 

Tchu 

16.  Canoe, 

A-l5'.tsah 

Ah-la' 

Tsi 

Ki-ala 

Tri 

IT.  Good, 

Na-zon' 

U'-cha. 

Ne-su  &  na-zu 

Na-i-zou  &  Naa 

Neer-zi 

18.  Bad, 

Na.zu-ia 

Ah-ta-u'-cho 

Ne-80-ulla 

TIe-nai        [zo 

Bets-hfe-te 

19.  Dog, 

H'-klin 

Klin 

Thling 

Cle  and  khng 

Tleine 

20.  Bearer, 

Tsa 

Tsa 

Tza 

Tsa 

So 

21.  Bear, 

Sass 

Sass 

Sasz 

Sas 

So 

23.  Reindeer, 

Eek-zi 

Bcd-su  (male) 

Bet-zey 

23.  Fire, 

Ewon 

Khun 

KkoQ 

Kun  and  khun 

Kon  or  khon 

Those  mark 

ed  with  an  asteri 

3k  were  taken  fro 

m  Gallatin's  vocabularies.     Where  two  words  are 

gwen  for  tlie 

same  object,  the 

y  were  taken  fro 

m  different  vocabularies — Sir  John  Eieliardson'a 

Collection. 
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tionship,  or  a  vocabulary  of  tlieir  language.     It  seems  to  be  generally  understood 
tbat  they  belong  to  the  Athapascan  stock. 

The  degree  of  dialectical  variation  in  a  stock  language  ia  chiefly  important  for  the 
bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the  people  spealdng  these  diar 
lects,  and  also  upon  the  further  question  of  the  time  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment. But  this  is  subordinate  to  those  greater  questions  suggested  by  the  existence 
of  these  stock  languages  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  as  independent  currents 
or  streams  of  a  common  original  speech.  Where  the  vocables  of  a  language  have 
become  so  completely  changed  that  neither  its  words  nor  roots  are  capable  of  idenU- 
fication  with  those  of  any  other  language,  and  several  such  languages  are  found  to 
exist,  it  implies  centuries  and  decades  of  centuries  of  time,  the  lapse  of  which  was 
necessary  to  work  such  an  extraordinary  transformation  of  the  materials  of  an  origi- 
nal speech.  These  stock  languages,  as  they  are  designated  for  the  want  of  a  better 
term,  hold  locked  up  in  their  time-worn  forms  the  great  problems  of  Indian  eth- 
nology. 

The  locations  of  the  principal  Athapascan  nations  do  not  appear  to  have  changed 
materially  since  the  authority  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  became  established  over 
them.  Their  ancient  southern  frontier  was  undoubtedly  forced  northward  by  the 
western  movement  of  the  Crees,  the  advance  northward  of  the  Asiniboins,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Blackfoot  nations  upon  their  southern  border ;  but  vnth  the  particulars 
of  these  changes  we  are  unacquainted.  The  nations  above  enumerated,  as  the  Athar 
pascan,  do  not  include  all  of  those  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  passed 
through  this  area  in  1848;  neither  is  it  certain  that  all  of  them  are  nationally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Nearly  aE  of  these  nations  are  found  upon  Mr.  Gallatin's 
Ethnographical  map  published  in  1848.  They  are  sufficiently  certified  for  the 
purpose  of  this  work  ^  The  author's  materials  are  insufficient  to  trace  the  limits 
of  the  several  dialects.  In  addition  to  the  Athapascan  nations  enumerated,  there 
are  still  others  supposed  by  Richardson  to  be  of  the  same  lineage.  From  the  infor- 
mation which  he  obtained,  he  considers  the  Kenaiyer  of  Cook's  Inlet  the  Ugalents 
of  King  William's  Sound,  the  Atnaer  of  Copper  River,  the  Koltshaner  and  some 

P  o  tl  e  work  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  before  referred  to,  the  following  condensed  statement  of 
tl  e  r  res|  ect  ve  areas  has  been  made.  The  Chepewyans  hold  the  regions  around  Athapasca  Lake, 
anl  range  southward  to  tho  Churchill  River;  the  Susseea  are  near  the  inoaatains  between  the 
sour  es  of  the  Athapasca  and  Siakatchewan  Rivers;  the  Hare  Indians  occupy  the  banks  of  the 
Macke  z  e  R  ver  from  Slave  Lake  downward  to  the  Great  Bear  Lake ;  the  Dog  Ribs  inhabit  the 
□iau  1  CO  ntry  from  Martin's  Lake  to  the  Coppermine  River ;  the  Red  Knives  are  east  of  the  latter 
peoj  le  a  1  0  ™py  a  strip  of  country  Tunning  northward  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  lying  between 
the  G  eat  P  sh  River  and  the  Coppermine ;  the  Beaver  Indians  hold  the  area  between  the  Peace 
P  ve  ant  tie  west  branch  of  the  Mackenzie;  the  Noh-hannies  occupy  the  angle  between  the  west 
brinch  and  tl  e  great  bend  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  the  Mountain  Indians,  or  Strong  Bows,  and  the 
B  a  !  wood  people,  are  higher  up,  and  range  back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Sheep  Indians 
ra  ge  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  mountains,  near  the  65th  parallel ;  the  Kutcliin  or  Louchleux  con- 
front the  Eskimo  on  the  north,  and  spread  from  the  Mackenzie  River  westward  to  the  Yukon,  and 
along  this  river  until  they  meet  the  coast  tribes  of  Behring's  Sea  The  Taknthe  of  Peel  River  affiliate 
closely  with  the  Kutchin ;  Indians  of  the  last  stock  are  found  on  the  Porcupine  and  Russian  Rivers, 
as  well  as  npon  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie,  and  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Murray  to  number  fivs 
thousand  souls. 

30       Maroh,  1870. 
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other  Koluach  tribes  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Kutchin.'  If  any  doubt  ex- 
isted whether  the  latter  nation  belonged  to  the  Athapascan  branch,  it  is  definitely 
settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Table. 

There  are  five  Athapascan  nations  represented  in  the  Table.  These  are, 
first,  the  Slave  Lake  Indians,  or  the  A-clia'-o-tirir^ns,  who  are  called  "  Slaves"  in  that 
region.  They  are  probably  the  "  Strongbows"  of  Eichardson,  Second,  the  Red 
Knives,  or  Tal-sote' -e^na.  Third,  the  Torna' -tirirne,  whose  common  name  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty ;  but  from  their  range,  which  was  on  Mackenzie 
River,  and  from  their  chief  trading  house,  which  was  Fort  Good  Hope,  they  are 
probably  the  Hare  Indians.  In  the  foregoing  list  of  nations  they  are  mentioned 
separately  as  tlie  Mackenzie  Eiver  Indians.  Fourth,  the  Kiitchin,  or  Louchieux ; 
and  fifth,  the  Tukuthe  of  Peel  River.  The  schedules  are  too  limited  in  number  for 
the  full  development  of  the  Athapascan  system  of  relationship ;  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  yield  a  general  indication  of  its  character. 

1.  A-cha'-o-iifirne,  or  Slave  Lake  Indians.  The  system  -of  relationship  of  this 
people  was  worked  out  by  the  late  Robert  Kennicott,  before  mentioned,  at  Great 
Slave  Lake.  This  enterprising  and  lamented  naturalist  spent  five  years  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  chiefly  among  the  Athapascans,  but  he  did  not  receive  my 
schedules  in  time  to  procure  the  system  of  any  other  nation  than  this.  The 
thorough  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  work  increases  the 
regret  that  it  was  limited  to  a  single  nation.  He  informed  the  writer,  after  his 
return,  that  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  labor  upon  it  to  make  it  complete  and 
verify  the  results. 

There  are  terms  in  this  language  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Sorise'-a  and 
Sortsun' ;  for  father  and  mother,  Sortii'  and  En'-de;  for  son  and  daughter  Sa-chu'-ah 
and  Sa-tu'-ah  used  by  the  males,  and  Sorya'-ze  and  Sa^d'-dze  used  by  the  females ; 
and  a  term  in  common  gender  for  grandchild,  E-f-thu'-a  used  by  the  males,  and 
Sa-clia'  used  by  the  females.  AU  ancestors  above  the  first  are  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and  all  descendants  below  the  last  are  grandchildren. 

There  are  terms  for  elder  brother  and  elder  sister,  Kun-dig'-eli  and  Sd'-d.a;  and 
for  younger  brother  and  younger  sister,  A-cfia'-a  and  A-da'-ze^  and  no  term  for 
brother  or  sister  in  the  abstract. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
step-son  and  step-daughter,  Tiir^n'-a  and  Sa-ya'-dze.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are 
my  son  and  daughter.  This  last  classification  is  variant  from  the  common  form ; 
but  it  finds  its  analogue  in  the  eastern  Algonliin. 

Second,  My  sister's  son,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  nephew,  Sa'^y;  her  daughter  is  my 
grandchild,  Sorf-tTiu'-a.  This  last  relationship  deviates  from  the  typical  form. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third,  My  father's  brother  is  my  step-father,  E'eirtd'-ah. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  cldci 
or  younger. 

'  Arctic  Expedition,  Harper's  ed.,  pp.  236-239. 
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Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Eh-^n'-ha'-dze. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Tha'-tha. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-mother,  San'-ga. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  and  sister,  are  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, Setsee'-a,  iSortsim'. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sister,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  are  severally  my  grandchildren. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  they  are  also  brothers  and 
sisters  to  each  other,  the  relationship  of  cousin  being  unkno-\vn. 

The  principles  of  classification  in  the  first  collateral  line  are  carried  into  the 
second  and  more  remote  collateral  lines,  e.  g.,  the  children  of  my  collateral  brothers, 
^go  a  male,  are  my  step-sons  and  step-daughters ;  whilst  the  children  of  my  col- 
lateral sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  the  term  jSa'-zy  being  applied  to  each  of 
them.  For  a  further  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  system  reference  is  made  to 
the  Table. 

The  marriage  relationships  are  fully  discriminated,  and  are  in  accordance  with 
the  common  form.  Since  we  are  now  following  the  system  into  another,  and  inde- 
pendent stem  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  the  evidence  from  this  source  of  identity 
of  systems  should  be  presented.  In  brief,  these  relationships  are  as  follows :  the 
wives  of  my  several  step-sons,  collateral  sons,  and  nephews  are  my  danghters-in-law, 
Sa-f-chu'-a,  the  term  for  this  relationship,  and  for  grandchild,  being  the  same ;  and 
the  husbands  of  my  several  step-daughters,  coUateral  daughters,  and  nieces  are 
each  my  son-in-law,  Se-ga'~ton.  In  like  manner  the  wives  of  my  several  collateral 
brothers  are  ray  sisters-in-law ;  and  the  husbands  of  my  several  collateral  sisters 
are  my  brothers-in-law. 

It  is  evident  from  the  A-cha'-o-tin-ne  form,  that  the  Athapascan  nations  have  an 
elaborate  system  of  relationship  which  agrees,  in  the.greater  part  of  its  fundamental 
conceptions,  with  the  Algonkin  and  Dakotan.  In  some  respects  it  falls  below  the 
highest  typical  form  of  the  system.  The  absence  of  the  relationship  of  cousin, 
restricted  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  and  the  use  of  that  of  brother  and 
sister  in  its  place,  instead  of  the  ruder  forms  found  in  some  of  the  nations,  tends  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  other  discriminations  in  the  system.  It  wiU  further  be 
observed  that  with  Ego  a  female  the  classification  of  consanguinei  is  less  compli- 
cated than  with  Ego  a  male.  The  system  on  the  part  of  the  females,  approaches 
in  some  respects  quite  near  the  Malayan  form.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  the  Athapascan  to  a  double  nomenclature,  one  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
males,  and  the  other  to  the  females ;  and  this  again  wiU  be  found  a  strong  charac- 
teristic of  the  system  amongst  the  nations  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  to  a  moderate  extent  in  the  other  stems  of  the  family. 

2.  Tu^nd' -tin-ne,  or  Mackenzie  Eiver  Indians.  I  obtained  the  system  of  this 
nation  from  a  Td-nd' -tin-ne  woman  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  whom  I  found  at  the 
Bed  Eiver  Settlement.  She  spoke  the  Cree  language  as  well  as  her  own,  and 
James  Bird,  before  mentioned,  acted  as  interpreter.     My  time  being  then  extremely 
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limited,  I  was  neither  able  to  accomplish  tlie  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  nor  to 
prosecute  certain  other  inquiries  necessary  to  my  main  design.  This  schedule, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  that  follows,  is  given  -without  being  satisfied  with  its 
correctness.  For  some  reason  she  was  unable  to  give  the  name  of  her  nation 
among  the  whites.  It  seamed  probable  that  she  belonged  to  some  band  of  a  nation 
and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  it  was  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the 
band  that  was  desired.  From  the  place  of  her  nativity,  which  was  near  Fort  Good 
Hope,  the  chief  trading  post  of  the  Hare  Indians,  it  is  probable  that  she  belonged 
to  a  division  of  that  nation.^  T<Pme-tm-ne,  the  name  by  which  the  people  called 
themselves,  will  furnish  the  means  for  their  future  identification. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  arc  my 
son  and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  female,  are  my  son  and  daughter. 
This  is  probably  an  error.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  the  same. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister, 
elder  or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  ray  aunt. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  probably  my  uncle,  although  the  term  given 
proved  to  be  a  translation  of  the  question. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister, 
elder  or  younger. 

Ninth.    My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  severally  my  grandchildren. 

The  relationship  of  cousin  is  unknown,  and  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
as  in  the  last  case,  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other. 

It  seems  probable  that  I  obtained  only  that  part  of  the  system  which  is  used  by 
the  females,  and  that  I  failed  to  procure  the  other  portion.  I  could  not  ascertain 
from  this  woman  that  there  was  any  term  in  their  language  for  nephew  or  niece, 
used  either  by  the  males  or  the  females.  The  existence  of  a  term  for  aunt,  and 
the  probable  existence  of  a  term  for  uncle,  tends  to  show  that  these  relationships 
were  discriminated  on  the  side  of  the  males,  although  not  on  the  part  of  the 
females.  Amongst  the  Gulf  nations  it  has  been  seen  that  the  females  have  an 
aunt,  but  no  nephew  or  niece.  It  is  further  probable  that  with  Ego  a  male,  my 
brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  step-children,  and  that  my  father's  brother  is  my 
step-father, 

3.  Eed-Knives.  Tal-sot6-&-nd.  The  system  of  relationship  of  the  Ked-Knives  was 
obtained  from  two  half-blood  women  of  that  nation,  whom  I  found  at  the  Convent 

'  The  HqcIsoh's  Bay  Company  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  national  or  ethnic  divisions  of  the 
Indians.  Their  posts  are  established  with  exclusiYe  reference  to  certain  geographical  districts ;  and  the 
people  are  known  to  tlieni,  chiefly,  as  attached  to  cortain  posts.  In  their  classification,  as  we  have  seen 
ante,  they  are  called  "  Thickwood  Indians,"  "Plaia  Tribes,"  "  Canada  Indians,"  and  "  Esquimaux." 
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of  St.  Boniface,  at  the  Eed-EiTei  settlement.  They  were  educated  and  intelligent, 
and  spoke  English  fluently.  My  intemew  with  them  was  short,  as  I  was  about 
leaving  the  place,  and  I  think  I  fell  into  the  same  error  as  in  the  previous  case,  of 
obtaining  those  relationships  only  which  pertain  to  Ego  a  female,  the  nomenclature 
being  double.  I  could  not  find  that  the  relationships  of  nephew  and  niece  were 
recognized,  although  the  question  was  pressed  in  both  forms  with  Mgo  a  male,  and 
also  a  female ;  and  although  the  relationship  of  uncle  and  aunt  were  both  found 
to  exist.  If  this  conjecture  should  ultimately  prove  to  bo  correct,  it  would  become 
necessary  so  to  revise  the  Table  as  to  restrict  most  of  the  relationships  given  to 
Ego  a  female,  and  to  restore  the  omitted  terms.  The  system  agrees  so  fully  with 
that  of  the  Hares,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  indicative  relationships. 
4.  Kiitchin,  or  Louchienx.  Eichardson's  work,  before  referred  to,  contains  a 
very  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  Arctic  people,  to  whom  he  devotes  a 
chapter.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  a  share  of  his  materials  to  Mr.  A. 
H.  Murray,  who  established  the  first  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  among 
the  Kiitchin,  on  the  Yukon  Eivcr,  in  1845.  In  the  year  1861  I  met  Mr.  Murray, 
at  Georgetown,  on  the  Bed  Kivcr,  and  obtained  from  him  some  additional  informa- 
tion conrerning  this  people.  This  gentleman  had  passed  through  the  central  parts 
of  tl.ie  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  had  seen  a  large 
number  of  the  North  American  Indian  nations  in  thek  own  areas,  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  speak  of  their  personal  appearance  m  comparison 
with  each  other.  Ho  stated  to  the  writer  that  the  Kiitchins  were  of  lighter  com- 
plexion than  any  other  American  Indians  whom  he  had  seen,  although  but  one  or 
two  shades  lighter  than  the  Creos.  In  some  instances  they  are  freckled,  and 
occasionally  have  gray  eyes.  They  are  of  average  size  and  height,  well  formed, 
and  with  regular  and  rather  handsome  features.  The  women  also  are  fair,  and  of 
proportionate  size.  Some  of  them  have  curly  hair,  which  falls  m  natural  ringlets 
over  their  shoulders.  Their  eyes  are  black,  narrow  set,  and  small,  and,  instead  of 
being  round,  are  slightly  elongated  horizontally,  but  without  obliquity.  Their 
beards  are  slight,  or  wanting  altogether.  In  their  costume  they  were  in  advance 
of  all  other  northern  Indian  nations,  the  severity  of  the  climate  rendering  a  com- 
plete dress  indispensable.  It  consisted  entirely  of  dressed  skins,  chiefly  of  rein- 
deer, tanned  with  the  hair  on  for  winter,  the  hair  being  worn  inside,  and  without 
hair  for  summer.  The  dress  of  the  males  was  a  full  pantaloon  secured  around  the 
waist  and  extending  to  the  ankle,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  moccasins  were  perma- 
nently attached.  Over  this  was  worn  a  coat  or  rather  frock,  which  extended  below 
the  waist,  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  was  pointed  downwards  in  the  centre,  both 
before  and  behind.  The  women  wore  a  similar  pantaloon,  with  moccasins  attached, 
and  over  it  a  similar  frock,  pointed  behind,  but  square  in  front.  Judging  from 
Mr.  Murray's  description,  and  from  the  plates  in  Eichardson's  work,  which  were 
drawn  from  Mr.  Murray's  sketches,  the  Kiitchin  costume  was  the  most  complete 
and  becoming  worn  by  any  portion  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  They  build  round- 
top  wigwams  for  winter  use,  whilst  in  summer  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
their  canoes  turned  over  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  diseases  amongst  them 
are   scrofula   and   consumption.       Without   the    stoicism   usually    ascribed   to   tb-^> 
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American  Indians,  and  which  is  not  wholly  true  of  other  portions  of  them,  they 
give  vent  to  injured  feelings,  as  well  as  physical  pain,  by  crying,  a  practice  ahai-ed 
equally  by  the  males  and  females,  and  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.^ 

The  Kutchin  mothers  often  nurse  their  children  until  they  are  four  and  five 
years  old.  Mrs.  Murray  mentioned  one  instance  that  came  under  her  observation, 
of  a  boy  ten  years  old  who  still  nursed  from  his  mother.  She  knew  the  woman 
and  saw  her  often  at  the  Fort.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  the  only  one  she  ever 
had,  and  although  well  enough  grown  to  go  out  to  hunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
he  still  continued  the  practice.  The  ability  of  this  Indian  mother  thus  to  nurse 
her  child  continuously  for  ten  years  is  quite  remarkable.  Mrs.  Murray  mentioned 
another  case  of  a  Kiitchin  mother  who  nursed  her  youngest  child  until  it  was  six 
years  old ;  and  still  another  who  nursed  two  of  her  children  of  different  ages  at  the 
same  time.  They  usually  wean  them  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  if  no  other 
children  are  bora  in  the  mean  time.  I  have  observed  the  same  practice  to  some 
extent  both  amongst  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  nations.  One  case  in  parti- 
cular occurs  to  me  which  I  noticed  on  the  Sawk  and  Fox  reservation  in  Kansas. 
It  was  that  of  a  boy  about  six  years  old  who  nursed  from  his  mother  standing  on 
his  feet,  while  she  sat  upon  a  stool  conversing  with  the  writer  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

Polygamy  prevails  among  them,  and  also  a  special  form  of  it  which  is  very  general 
in  the  Ganowanian  family,  namely:  when  a  man  marries  the  oldest  of  several  sisters 
he  is  entitled  by  custom  to  each  and  all  of  the  remaining  sisters  as  wives,  as  soon 
as  they  severally  attain  a  marriageable  age.  It  is  an  optional  right  which  he  may 
enforce  or  wave.  This  custom  will  be  again  referred  to.  I  have  found  it  a  recog- 
nized usage  amongst  the  greater  portion  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  table. 
Mr.  Murray  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Kiitchin  Indians,  but 
less  favorably  of  their  honesty.  They  call  themselves  Ku-tcMn',  pronounced  nearly 
Ko(M)hm',  sometimes  Koo-tcM'.  Its  signification  he  was  unable  to  give.  They 
number  about  five  thousand. 

The  system  of  relationship  of  this  nation  was  furnished  by  W.  L.  Herdisty,  Esq,, 
of  Fort  Liard,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Although  fami- 
liar with  their  language,  he  misconceived,  in  some  respects,  the  plan  of  the  schedule, 
and  translated  a  number  of  the  questions  from  English  into  Kiitchin.     But  fortu- 

'  It  is  generally  believod  that  the  American  Indiana  are  able  to  restrain  their  emotions  to  a  degree 
.unknown  amongst  other  peoples.  It  is  true  in  ordinary  cases  of  pain  or  suffering;  but  under  the 
influence  of  strong  excitement  all  of  these  restraints  give  way,  and  nature  vindicates  herself.  I  re- 
member one  instance  in  point.  In  the  year  1862,  iti  the  Blaekfoot  country,  I  witnessed  the  meeting 
between  a  Blaekfoot  mother  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  recovered  after  twenty  years  of  separation. 
The  child  was  taken  captive  by  the  Crows,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  among  whom  she  had  grown 
up,  and  was  then  the  wife  of  Robert  Meldrum,  by  whom  her  parentage  was*  ascertained,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  prcserycd.  It  was  not  a  sudden  revelation  to  the  mother  of  the  existence  of  her  lost 
daughter,  for  that  had  been  made  known  to  her  the  year  previous,  but  it  was  an  expected  meetirg. 
The  mother  was  an  aged  and  shrivelled  woman  ;  but  on  receiving  her  daughter  the  tears  streamed 
down  ber  face  abundantly,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  she  was  saEficiently  composed  for  quiet 
conversation. 
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intely  in  marginal  notes,  here  and  there,  the  trne  classiflcation  was  indicated,  which 
enaUed  me,  by  means  of  the  correlative  relationships  given  in  the  schedule,  to 
make  out  quite  rehably  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  system.  For  example, 
to  the  question  which  called  for  the  relationships  between  the  children  of  sisters, 
he  writes  in  the  margin,  "  All  are  brothers  and  sisters,  no  matter  how  far  removed," 
and  to  the  same  questions  as  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  he  remarks, 
"Cousins  are  always  called  brothers  and  sisters,  however  far  removed."  In  like 
manner  he  observes  in  another  place,  "  Nephews  and  nieces  are  only  so  called  when 
actuaUy  such  by  relationship."  The  terms  nephew  and  niece  are  given  without 
showing  to  what  persons  they  are  appUed ;  and  yet  as  my  father's  brother  .s  shown 
to  be  my  father,  whilst  my  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  it  follows  by  correlation 
that  my  brother's  son,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  son,  and  that  my  sister's  son  is  my  nephew. 
The  lineal  and  a  part  of  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines  will  be  found  m  the 
table,  with  such  corrections  as  the  contents  of  the  schedule  rendered  substantially 
certain. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  are  my 
nephew  and  niece,  or  my  son  and  daughter. 

Second.    My  sister's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 
Third.    My  father's  brother  is  my  father. 

Fourth.   My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 
Fifth.   My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt. 
Sixth.    My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle. 
Seventh.    My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  Not  given. 

Tenth.  My  brother's  grandchildren  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  remaining  coUatcral  lines  are  not  fuUy  extended ;  but  without  doubt  they 
are  brought  into  the  lineah  For  the  marriage  relationships,  which  arc  fully  dis- 
criminated, and  in  agreement  with  the  common  form,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Table. 

5.  Tukuthc.  The  system  of  this  nation  was  furnished  by  K  McDonald,  Esq., 
of  Peel  River,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  evident 
from  the  schedule  returned,  every  question  upon  which  is  answered,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's investigation  was  thoroughly  made.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  discrimi- 
nations and  the  opulence  of  the  nomenclature  that  the  series  of  questions  in  the 
printed  schedule  was  not  full  enough  to  develop  the  whole  of  the  system.  A  por- 
tion of  it  is  still  left  undetermined.  It  arises  from  a  tendency  among  the  Tulmthe, 
as  wen  as  other  Athapascan  nations,  to  use  a  double  nomenclature,  one  part  of  which 
is  used  by  the  males,  and  the  other  by  the  females ;  and  to  make  a  further  distinction 
of  relatives  of  the  same  class  into  elder  or  younger,  applying  different  terms  to  each. 
For  the  first  provision  Was  made  in  the  schedule  to  a  very  liberal  extent,  but  not  for 
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the  last,  beyond  brother  and  sister.  As  the  answers  in  most  cases  are  single,  and 
limited  to  the  elder  where  the  distinction  is  made,  the  alternative  relationship  is 
omitted.  Another  difficulty  in  interpreting  this  schedule  arises  from  the  omission 
of  Mr.  McDonald  to  translate  the  terms  of  relationship  into  equivalent  English. 
Their  precise  signification  can  usually  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  all  of  them 
in  their  particular  uses.  The  system  of  the  Tukuthe  in  the  extent  of  its  discrimi- 
nations is  even  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Algonkin  nations. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  adopted  son ; 
and  my  brother's  daughter  is  my  younger  sister.  With  myself  a  female,  they  are 
my  step-children. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  step-children.  With 
myself  a  female,  they  arc  the  same. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father-in-law.     This  is  probably  an  error. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  With  respect  to  the  relationship  of  my  father's  sister  it  is  not  given,  the 
question  having  been  altered  by  mistake  to  father's  sister's  husband. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle.  The  answer  is  given  for  mother's  elder 
brother. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth,  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  severally  my  grandchildren. 

The  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  brothers  and  sisters,  thp  relationship  of 
cousin  being  unknown.  In  like  manner  the  principle  of  classification  in  the  first 
collateral  Mne  is  carried  into  the  second  and  more  remote  collateral  lines. 

Five  of  the  ten  indicative  features  are  present  in  the  Tukuthe  system ;  one  is 
not  given ;  another,  the  seventh,  agrees  with  the  Ojibwa ;  and  the  remaining  three 
are  variant  from  the  common  form.  The  precise  nature  of  this  system  cannot  be 
fuUy  known  until  its  remaining  details  are  ascertained. 

A  comparison  of  the  terms  of  relationship  of  the  five  Athapascan  dialects  in 
the  Table  shows  not  only  that  the  Kiitchin  and  the  Tukuthe  belong  to  the  Atha- 
pascan stock,  but  also  that  the  five  dialects  thereof  closely  affiliate.  It  is  a  further 
■confirmation  of  the  superiority  of  terms  of  relationship  over  other  words  for  compari- 
son, when  taken  under  the  same  pronominal  forms.  They  are  developed  from  a 
small  number  of  roots.  Several  of  them  often  being  variations  of  the  same  word, 
and  are  amongst  the  last  words  in  any  language  to  be  yielded  or  superseded. 

Upon  the  basis  of  their  system  of  relationship  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained of  its  identity  with  the  common  system  of  the  family  in  whatever  is  ultimate 
and  radical.  The  points  of  agreement  are  too  numerous  and  significant  to  leave 
room  for  hesitation  upon  this  conclusion.  Although  the  schedules  fail  to  develop 
the  whole  of  the  system  in  its  minute  parts,  and  fail  to  show  some  of  its  material 
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characteristics,  they  contain  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Athapascan  nations,  the 
remainder  of  whom  presumptively  possess  the  same  system,  classify  their  kindred 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  elaborate  plan  which  prevails 
amongst  the  Algonkin  and  Dakotan  nations.  The  evidence  of  unity  of  systems 
seems  to  be  sufficient  for  their  admission  into  the  Ganowanian  family. 

2.  Apache  Nations.  1.  Jicarillo.  2.  Mescaleros.  3.  Mimbres.  4.  Lipans. 
5.  Gila  Apaches  (Coyotes,  Tontos,  and  Garrotes).     6.  Navajoes.     T.  Pinal  LeSos. 

The  Apaches  held  a  very  considerable,  though  much  less  extensive,  area  than 
their  northern  congeners.  With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  strips  of  country 
occupied  by  the  Village  or  Pueblo  Indians,  along  the  Eio  Grande  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  the  Colorado,  the  Apache  nations  hold  the  greater  part  of  New  Mexico, 
the  southwestern  part  of  Texas,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Arizona;  and  range  south- 
ward into  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  from  thence  eastward  to  the  Gulf, 
Those  within  the  United  States  were  estimated,  in  1855,  to  number  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand,^  The  Navajoes  and  Pinal  Lenos  cultivate,  and  are  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization ;  but  the  remaining  nations  are  the  wildest  of  the  American 
Indians. 

After  repeated  and  persevering  efforts  continued  through  several  years,  I  was 
unable  to  procure  the  Apache  system  of  relationship.  It  was  sought  with  the 
more  interest  for  comparison  with  the  Athapascan,  with  which,  presumptively,  it 
agrees. 

Nations  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 

In  natural  resources  for  human  subsistence,  the  region  watered  by  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  is  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  North  America.  This  area 
draws  to  itself  a  sea  coast  line  upon  the  Pacific  of  considerable  extent.  If  from 
a  station  upon  the  most  inland  margin  of  Puget's  Sound  a  semicircle  is  described, 
with  a  radius  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  line,  at  each  end,  is  protracted 
until  it  intersects  the  sea  coast,  the  area  referred  to  will  be  inclosed.  It  will 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  both  of  the  Columbia  and  Frazer's  Pivers. 
The  section  of  country  thus  defined  can  scai-cely  be  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  to  a  people  living  without  agriculture, 
and  depending  exclusively  upon  natural  subsistence.  It  contains  a  mixture  of 
forest  and  prairie,  of  mountains,  of  vaUeys,  of  sea  coasts,  of  great  rivers,  and  of 
inland  lakes,  to  which  are  superadded  the  important  advantages  of  a  mild  and 
healthful  cUmate.  This  striking  combination  of  features  made  it  an  excellent 
game  country.  Its  sea  coasts,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  one  of  which,  Puget's 
Sound,  has  a  shore-line  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  afforded  perpetual  supplies 
of  shell-fish ;  and  its  soil,  teeming  with  bread-roots  of  various  kinds,  still  further 
increased  the  aggregate  of  available  subsistence.  But  the  crowning  advantage  of 
this  favored  area  was  found  in  the  inexhaustible  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver,  which,  at  stated  seasons,  filled  the  land  with  superabundance  of  food.  If 
the  current  representations  with  reference  to  these  fisheries  may  be  credited,  they 

»  Sclioolcrai't's  Hist.  Cou,  avid  Pros.  yi.  704. 
31       March,  1870. 
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ai-e  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  annu- 
ally supplied.  They  enter  this  river  in  myriads,  and  penetrate  its  several  branches, 
even  into  the  mountain  elevations.  The  natives  were  expert  fishermen,  taking 
them  in  immense  numbers  in  baskets,  in  weirs,  and  with  tlie  spear.  In  the  peculiar 
climate  of  this  region,  it  was  only  necessary  to  split  them  open  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  palatable  and  nutritious  food. 
These  natural  advantages  gave  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  a  permanent  and 
controlling  influence  over  all  other  parts  of  North  America,  and,  I  think  it  can  be 
shown,  over  South  America  as  well.  Wherever  the  Indian  family  commenced  its 
spread  it  would  sooner  or  later  come  into  possession  of  this  region;  and  from  that 
time  onward  it  would  become  the  seed  land  of  the  family,  and  the  initial  point  of 
successive  streams  of  migration  to  all  parts  of  the  continent.  The  ahundance  of 
subsistence  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Columbia,  tending  constantly  to  a  surplus  of  inhabit- 
ants, determined  for  this  region  a  species  of  supremacy  over  both  North  and  South . 
America,  as  the  predominant  centre  of  population,  and  the  source  from  which  per- 
petual streams  of  inhabitants  would  flow,  so  long  as  the  family  remained  in  its 
primitive  condition.  Until  its  superior  advantages  were  controlled  and  neutralized  ^ 
by  the  establishment  of  other  centres  of  population^  founded  upon  greater  resources 
for  subsistence,  it  would  maintain  its  ascendency  under  the  steady  operation  of 
physical  causes.  How  far  the  Village  Indians,  who  became  such  through  the  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  of  com,  created  a  surplus  of  numbers  upon  the  basis  of 
agricultural  subsistence,  and  sent  them  forth  as  migrants  to  possess  the  continent ; 
and  whether  they  were  sufiicient  in  numbers  and  intelligence  to  overmaster  and 
arrest  the  flow  of  inhabitants  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  are  questions  to  be 
investigated  and  detei-mined  before  the  first  proposition  will  become  established. 
As  these  several  topics  will  be  considered  in  another  connection,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  remark  that  the  evidence  fails  to  show  that  the  Village  Indians  ever  carried 
agriculture  far  enough  to  obtain  any  sensible  control  over  the  numbers  or  great 
movements  of  the  Indian  family.  So  far  from  this,  it  appears  to  he  the  actual  fact, 
that  they  were  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  influence  and  power  which  seems  always 
to  have  remained  with  the  Eoving,  as  distinguished  from  the  stationary  Village 
Indians.  All  the  great  stems  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  found  upon  the  North 
American  continent,  point  their  roots  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  This  conclu- 
sion becomes  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  centres 
of  population  of  the  several  parts  of  the  continent,  of  the  natural  lines  of  migration 
furnished  by  its  rivers  and  mountain  chains,  of  the  barrier  to  a  free  communication 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides  of  the  continent  interposed  by  the  great 
central  prairies,  by  the  relations  and  geographical  positions  of  the  several  stock 
languages  and  their  respective  dialects,  and  by  the  traditions  and  systems  of  rela- 
tionship of  all  of  these  nations  collectively.  The  sura  of  the  evidence  from  these 
several  sources  appears  to  be  convincing  and  conclusive  that  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  was  the  nursery  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  and  the  source  from  which 
both  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  continent  mediately  or  immediately 
were  being  replenished  ivith  inhabitants,  down  to  the  epoch  of  their  discovery;  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  present  and  discuss  ekewhere,  if  space  permits,  both  the  physical 
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causes,  and  the  ethnological  facts  which  relate  to  this  interesting  and  important 
question,  which  for  the  present  must  be  passed. 

Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  area  is  the  unprecedented  number 
of  stock  languages  spoken  within  it,  and  which  have  been  found  in  no  other  of  the 
same  limited  dimensions.  Mr.  Gallatin,  whose  reduction  of  dialects  was  fomided 
upon  the  vocabularies  of  Hale  and  Dana,  states  the  number  at  fourteen.*  He 
adopts  Hale's  synopsis  with  a  change  in  the  orthography  of  a  single  name,  and 
thus  confirms  its  correctness.  These  languages  were  then  (in  1841)  spoken  in  a 
large  number  of  dialects,  of  which  twenty-six  are  represented  in  his  tables. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  describe  in  their  work  and  locate  upon  their  map  some  thirty- 
four  distinct  nations,  whom  they  found  in  1805-1806,  upon  the  Columbia  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries,  and  on  the  neighboring  sea-coasts.  Most  of  the  nations  visited 
by  them  have  since  been  identiiicd  under  different  names. 

Although  a  large  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  upon  these  languages, 
further  investigations  will  probably  reduce  their  number,  A  very  considerable 
reduction  would  leave  the  number  disproportionately  large.  These  languages  have 
recently  been  taken  up  anew  by  George  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  spent 
several  years  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  as  a  member  of  the  Northwestern 
Boundary  Commission,  and  before  that,  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Engineer  Corps 
upon  the  northern  parallel.  From  the  rare  facilities  which  he  enjoyed,  and  from  his 
high  qualifications  for  linguistic  investigations,  we  may  expect  in  his  forthcoming 
work  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the  philology  of  this  area  of  Indian  speech, 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  synopsis  of  the  stock 
languages  of  this  area  as  they  are  named  and  classified  by  him. — 

1.  Tinne  (Athapascan,  of  Gal.).     2.  Kootenay  (Kitunaha,  of  Gal.).     3.  Salish. 

4,  Maka  (Wakash,  of  Gal.).  5.  Sahaptin.  6.  Kayuse  (Waulatpu).  7.  Chinook. 
8.  Shoshonee.  9.  Kalapuya.  10.  Yakama  (Jacon,  of  Gal.).  11.  Kalawatset.  12. 
Lituami,     13.  Shaste.* 

It  will  bo  observed  that  three  or  four  of  the  stock  languages  of  Hale  and  Gal- 
latin are  consolidated  with  others,  or  disappear  in  the  synopsis  of  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and 
that  the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  the  same  under  the  old  or  a 
new  name.  Some  of  these  languages  aire  spoken  in  but  one  or  two  dialects,  whilst 
others  have  a  large  number,  one  of  them,  the  Salish,  having  upwards  of  fifteen. 

The  subdivision  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  area  into  such  a  large  number  of  petty 
nations,  which  was  their  condition  when  first  discovered,  and  which  has  continued 
to  be  the  fact,  notwithstanding  their  reduction  in  numbers,  to  the  present  time,  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  domestic  institutions  and  mode  of  life.  But  the 
present  existence  of  such  a  number  of  stock  languages  in  so  inconsiderable  an  area 

'  1    ftali&h  4.  Eitunaha,  7.  Litnami.  10.  Jacon,  13.  Athapascan 

3    Sahaptin  5.  Waulatpu.  8.  Saste.  11.  Wakash.  14.  Shoshonee. 

S    ChiDOok  6.  Kalapuza.  9.  Palaik.  12.  Skittageta, 

'  The  remaining  stock -languages  in  British  and  Russian  America  along  the  northwest  coast  are 
named  by  him  is  follows  :  1.  Tlilinkit,  or  Kolosh.     2.  Haida.     3.  Chimayan.     4.  Eelbella,  or  Kailt, 

5.  Noutka  the  lafct  two  probably  related. 
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furnishea  the  highest  evidence  of  its  long-continued  occupation.  It  is  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  the  cradle  land  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  law  which  tended  to  the  disintegration  of  particular  nations, 
with  their  increase  and  spread,  the  several  dialects  thus  formed  would  widen  in  the 
long  course  of  ages  until  they  become  hardened  by  use  into  independent  stock 
languages,  all  traces  of  identity  in  their  vocables  having  disappeared.  The  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  this  area  would  tend  to  equalization  by  the  failure  of  any 
single  nation  to  acquire  such  a  preponderance  of  numbers  as  would  enable  it  to 
overmaster  and  expel  the  other  nations.  The  number  of  these  stock  languages 
necessarily  implies  an  occupation  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Columbia  from  an  antiquity 
as  great  as  can  be  assigned,  from  other  considerations,  to  the  Ganowanian  family 
upon  any  part  of  the  Continent.  It  is  also  a  reasonable  and  a  probable  inference 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  languages  found  upon  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent were  indigenous  within  this  area,  or  derived  from  such  as  were  immediately 
traceable  to  this  source. 

Judging  from  the  more  recent  instead  of  the  older  vocabularies,  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  dialects  of  this  area  which  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  spoken  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  which  are  difficult  of  reduction  to  equivalent 
sounds  represented  by  the  English  letters.  This  marked  diiference  is  surprising. 
It  suggests,  at  least,  the  supposition  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  means  of 
an  improved  notation  to  preserve  minute  phonetic  elements  in  these  dialects  which 
have  been  disregarded  in  other  areas.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  this  new  method 
wiU  magnify  and  even  create  differences  where  none  such  to  any  great  extent 
actually  exist. 

In  1855  the  Indian  nations  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  were  estimated 
at  27,000.^     At  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  visit  they  were  several  times 
more  numerous. 
II.  Salish  Nations. 

1.  Salish  or  Flathead.  2.  Sboushwhap  (Atna).  8.  Samena.  4.  Okinaken. 
5.  Schwoyclpi.  6.  Sketunesh  (Cccur  d'Alene).  7.  Piskwous.  8.  Spokane. 
9.  Slkatomlch  (Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles).  10.  Kalispelm  (Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles). 
11.  Balhoola.  12.  Kowooks,  Sashalt,  and  Cowatahin.  13.  Kwantlan  and 
Taieet.  14.  Clallam,  Lummi,  Skagit,  Chamakeem,  Toanhook,  and  Nesqually. 
15.  Kwelahyate,  Kwaniiwiilt,  and  Chehalis.  16.  Kwawaletsk.  IT.  Tellamooks. 
The  Salish  stock  language,  spoken  in  the  seventeen  dialects  above  enumerated, 
has  a  wider  spread  than  any  other  within  the  area  under  consideration.  Mengarini 
names  ten  nations  speaking  this  language,  most  if  not  all  whom  are  seated  between 
the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains  f  but  Mr.  Gibhs  has  traced  it  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade range,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea-coast.  The  above  list  of  nations  spealting 
dialects  of  the  Salish  language  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibhs. 

1.  Spokane.  Out  of  this  large  list  of  nations,  the  Spokane  and  Okinaken  only 

•  Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Cond.  and  Prca.,  VI.  705. 
"  Salish  or  Flathead  Gra 
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are  represented  in  the  Table.  The  system  of  relationship  of  the  former  nation  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  of  the  latter  was  obtained  by  the  antlior  from  an 
Okinaken  woman  at  Bed  Kiver  Settlement.  Both  schednles  ore  inc9mplete.  If 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  limited  portion  of  the  system  procured,  it  has 
been  complicated  by  specializations  to  an  extent  unequaEed  in  any  form  hitherto 
presented.  The  Table  contains  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distinct  questions 
descriptive  of  persons  m  the  lineal  and  first  four  collateral  lines.  Many  of  these 
questions  are  twice  stated,  once  with  Ego  a  male,  and  a  second  time  with  Mgo  a 
female,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  alternative  form  of  elder  or  younger,  where 
relative  age  varied  the  relationship.  It  was  also  found  that  in  some  cases  a  double 
set  of  terms  existed  for  the  relationships  of  the  same  persons,  one  of  which  was 
used  by  the  males,  and  the  other  by  the  females.  With  a  schedule  of  questions 
elaborated  to  meet  the  most  of  these  pecuharities  it  was  found  that  all  of  the 
nations,  whose  dialects  were  suiHciently  open  and  accessible  to  enable  their  system 
to  be  fully  reached,  answered  these  questions  in  full,  the  discriminations  in  fre- 
quent instances  running  beyond  the  compass  of  the  schedule.  Wherever  blanks 
occur  in  the  Table  it  was  for  want  of  facilities  to  ascertain  the  relationships  of  the 
persons  described,  and  not  from  a  failure  of  the  system  to  recognize  them.  In  other 
words,  the  Indians  of  all  these  nations  know  their  kindred,  near  and  remote,  and  pre- 
serve that  knowledge  by  the  usage  of  addressing  each  other  by  the  term  of  relationship. 
Now  the  Spokane  recognition  and  classification  of  kindred  undoubtedly  extend  to 
and  include  every  person  described  m  the  Table,  and  their  nomenclature  furnishes 
the  terms  of  relationship  applied  to  each  and  all  of  them.  More  than  this,  instead 
of  leaving  blanks  to  attest  the  failure  of  the  system,  a  large  number  of  the  present 
single  questions  must  be  repeated,  and  some  new  ones  added  to  develop  the  whole 
of  the  system.  The  tendency  to  a  double  nomenclature,  and  consequently  to  a  two- 
fold system  of  relationship,  one  for  the  males  and  another  for  the  females,  is  quite 
marked  among  the  nations  west  of  the  mountains.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
schednles,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  the  inaccessibihty  of  these  dialects,  and 
not  to  a  failure  of  the  system  to  recognize  any  relationship  between  Ego  and  the 
persons  described. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Spokane  system  that  has  not  before  appeared,  namely, 
the  use  of  the  same  term  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  instead  of  correlative  terms ;  for 
example  1  caU  my  father's  father,  tt-TmU^,  and  my  son's  son,  Is-lA'-pd,  conse- 
quently the  relationship  is  reciprocal,  as  cousin  and  cousin,  or  brother  and  brother, 
instead  of  correlative,  as  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was  carried  into  the  first 
collateral  line  male,  in  the  tirst  Spokane  schedule  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  but  in  a  subsequent 
and  revised  schedule  the  term  was  used  in  a  modified  form.  According  to  the  grst 
I  call  my  father's  brother,  iB-se-malt,  and  my  brother's  son,  lS'S<ymali,  Ego  in  both 
oases  being  a  male,  which  would  establish  between  my  brother's  son  and  myself  a 
reciprocal  relationship  expressed  by  a  single  term.  In  the  revised  schedule  he  is 
my  son,  Kaa-hm-sa,  to  which  the  other  term  is  added  for  some  explanatory  purpose. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  term  Is-siyindU  is  employed  to  indicate  the  relationship 
of  these  persons  when  speaking  of  their  relationship  to  a  third  person ;  and  that 
when  they  speak  to  each  other  they  use  the  terms  for  father  and  son.     The  opu- 
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Icnce  of  the  nomenclature  is  such  as  to  favor  this  supposition.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  with  reference  to  the  Spokane  system  that  remains  to  be  determined.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  understand  this  remarkable  form  until  it  is  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  its  details,  and  its  unascertained  parts  arc  procured.  The  system  of  the 
remaining  Salish  nations  is  also  desirable,  since  some  of  them  may  not  have  adopted 
the  refinements  the  Spokane  displays,  and  may,  therefore,  be  nearer  the  primitive 
form-.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  presentation  of  the  Spokane  system  about 
to  be  made,  it  will  not  be  diificult  to  discover  decisive  traces  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  the  family. 

In  Mengarini's  "  Selish,  or  Flathead"  Grammar,  before  referred  to,  he  has  col- 
lected the  terms  of  relationship  of  the  Flatheads,  and  given  them  with  their  Latin 
equivalents.  They  do  not  show  the  classification  of  consanguinei  and  marriage 
relations,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
terms  will  probably  be  found  to  need  correction ;  but  the  terms  show  the  fulness 
of  the  nomenclature,  and  being  in  another  dialect,  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  the 
Spokane  form.^  Some  of  them  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  the  Spokane. 


'    "EeLATIO  CONSANGUIKITATIS  ET  ApriNITATia. 

BelatS  ad  viroa. 

lielatfe  ad  mnlieres 

Sgolui, 

Maritus. 

Noganag, 

Uxor. 

L'eii, 

Pater 

Mestm, 

Pater. 

Skoi, 

Mator. 

T6m, 

Mater. 

Skokoi, 

Amita  (soror  patris). 

Tikul, 

Amita  (soror 

■  patris). 

Sgus'mem, 

Soror. 

S.iku«gu, 

Soror. 

Tonsfeh, 

NepoB,  reptis. 

Sknsi-lt, 

Ncpos. 

Szescht, 

Soroiius  (maritus  sororis). 

Sttmch'elt, 

Ncptis. 

Eelatio  Communis  XTtrique  SExtrr. 

Sgafepe, 

Avus  {ex  parte  patris). 

Snkusgutfelis, 

Idem,  de  plu 

ribus  quam  duo- 

Silo, 

Avus  (ex  parte  matris). 

bus. 

Kfeiie, 

Avia  (ex  patre  patris).* 

E'ezch, 

Frater  natu  maximus. 

Ch'chifez, 

Avia,  (ex  parte  matris). 

Ke'eus, 

Frater  natu  r 

oajor. 

T6pi6, 

Abavus  et  aba  via. 

Sinze, 

Frater  natu  n 

iiiaop. 

Smfel, 

Patruus  (frater  patris). 

St'tfenti, 

Frater  natu  minimus. 

S'sVi, 

Avunculus  (frater  matris). 

Lch'cliochfee, 

Soror  iiatu  Diajor(dimin»tiva). 

KAge, 

Matertera  (soror  matris). 

Ikak'iie, 

Soror    natu 

minor  (dim in u- 

Bkwahe, 

Filius. 

tiva). 

Sgusigult, 

Filii  et  filise,  the  children  of. 

Lzzups, 

Soror  natu  n 

unmia  fdmiinu- 

Sk'kuselt, 

Filiolua  (geuerice). 

tiva). 

S'sciiitemischlt, 

Filius  vel  filia  ratn  major. 

Sg^fee, 

Socer    (pater 

mariti  vel  ax- 

Sk'euselt, 

FiliQs  vel  filia  uata  minor. 

oris),  bean 

P&ie 

St'eutat, 

Filius  vel  fiiia,  natu  minimus. 

Lzcsch, 

So  or  us    (mater    mariti    vel 

Stomchfelt, 

Filia. 

nxorift)  belle  meie 

SnkuBgutfeus, 

Fratres  vel  sorofes  gerraani 

Nlufestu, 

Patruus  loncle(patronepoti3 

(de  duobus). 

mortuo). 

*  "  Duo  relatioQBS,  Kene  et  oli'ohioz,  sunt  fltiam  relativffl  nepotibua  (les  peti 

tB  Sis),  ita  ut  avia  "et  nepotas  liia 

daoba^  9e  iiiviceu 

1  appailBQt." 
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There  are  sepmate  terms  in  this  dialect  for  grandfather  and  grandmother.  On 
the  father's  side  It-haK-pd,  and  InrlmU-rm,  used  by  the  males,  and  In-dmu'^a  and 
In,tAilrch^S-a,  used  by  the  females  ;  and  for  the  same  relationship  on  the  mother's 
side,  Is-see'-U  and  /m-c7iaM-ioo,  used  by  the  males  and  females.  This  is  the  first 
instance  yet  found  of  the  discrimination  of  the  ancestors  on  the  father's  side  from 
those  on  the  mother's  side,  but  this  is  limited  to  the  maternal  grandfather.  There 
are  also  separate  terms  for  father  and  mother,  BiiA^S-v,  and  E-sM-i,  used  by  the 
males,  and  En-^mai -liem  and  Si-tome',  used  by  the  females;  for  son  and  daughter 
h-kwoossS,  and  h-tum-duMt ;  and  for  grandson  and  granddaughter,  namely,  for 
son's  son  and  son's  daughter,  h-lmKfS,  and  /,.-oIa»'-ioa,  and  for  daughter  s  son  and 
daughter's  daughter,  h-«!-U  and  IWol-cfo^.  It  will  be  obsetTod  that  three  of 
these  terms  for  grandchildren  are  appUed  equally  to  grandparents,  showmg  tliem 
to  bo  reciprocal.  ^-^,,7    it. 

There  are  terms  for  elder  brother,  En-ltati-Mi,  used  by  the  males,  and  En  Umhk  - 
tm  used  by  the  females ;  and  a  common  term,  En'lrchit'-sM,  for  elder  sister ;  fox 
yoinger  brother,  7s-»i»'-»,  used  by  the  males,  and  la-M-mMa,  used  by  the  females; 
and  common  term,  En'Usit^lycfes' ,  for  younger  sister.  Beside  these  there  are  terms 
for  brother  and  sister  in  the  abstract,  En-ee^ladd',  and  la-sa^nnSm' ;  and  for 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  plural.  The  great  number  of  these  terms,  and  the 
tendency  to  minute  speciahzations  throughout  the  Spokane  system,  mcrea^e  the 
necessity  for  full  details  of  the  classiiication,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  nomen- 
clature, to  a  right  understanding  of  the  system  itself.  The  Spokane  nomenclature 
is  twofold  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  preyiously  presented. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter,  ICas-Icm'-sa  and  KaMuwi-AtmU.  To  the  «rst  I^a^malt  is  added, 
as  some  kind  of  quaUiication.  With  Ego  a  female,  I  call  my  brother's  son  In-teii- 
kwl,  and  he  calls  me  the  same.  This  is  another  instance  of  reciprocal  relatmnship. 
In  the  Flathead  the  term  Ti-hul,  the  same  word  dialectically  changed,  is  apphed 
by  a  female  to  her  father's  sister,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  also  apphed  by  a 
woman  to  her  brother's  son,  as  in  the  Spokane.      iVIy  brother's  daughter  I  caU 


Sluelt, 

ISTepos  et  neptis  (patfe  mor- 

Nhoiztn, 

Lever  et  fratria   (alterutro 

tuo). 

mortuo). 

Ziicchlgu, 
2epa, 

Gener. 

Lufestn, 

YetiiLus  et  noverca 

Kurus. 

S'cbelp, 

Nums  (lilio  mortuo)  )a  veuve 

Parentes  matritronio  juncto- 

de  son  fila 

rum. 

St'mels, 

Piupmquua,  afEnis,  etc. 

Sest^m, 

Levir  vol  fratria.  le  mari  de 

Snkuaigu, 

PatiuelH    eofcimusi,    consan- 

sa  sceur,  on  la  femme  dc 

gumens 

sou  frfere. 

Snkusgusigu, 

(Plur).  Lea  cousins,  leg  cou- 

Isehea, 

Uxor  fratris  uxoris.  le  femme 

sines,  les  parens  (geuerice). 

du  frere  de  aa  femme. 

etc." 

Kolcmut, 

Cognatus,  le  mari  de  la  soiui 
de  son  mari  ou  la  femme  da 

frfere  de  son  mari. 

Grammar,  App.  117. 
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Is-see'-lU^  the  same  term  I  use  to  designate  a  grandmother.     Here  the  relationship 
again  is  reciprocal. 

Second,  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  for 
which  a  term  in  common  gender,  /jWootjs^',  is  employed.  "With  Ego  a  female,  they 
are  my  son  and  daughter.  To  the  latter  term,  In-kach'-ha  is  added  for  some  quali- 
fying purpose. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  I  call  Is-se-malt.  After  the  death  of  my  own  father 
I  call  him  my  step-parent,  Es-tlu-es-tm,  The  same  is  true  in  the  Flathead,  in  which 
the  word  is    NJuestn. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  is  my  brother,  Id-se-lacht' ;  and  liis  daughter  is 
my  sister,  elder  or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister,  Ego  a  male,  I  call  In-hach' -ha,  and  Ego  a  female, 
En-tee'-Jcwl.  Both  of  these  have  before  appeared  as  reciprocal  terms.  The  first  I 
think  is  erroneously  used. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Is-sa'. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  I  call  In-kach'-ha,  in  Flathead  Kage.  After  the 
death  of  my  own  mother  I  call  her  Es-lv^s-tin,  my  step-parent. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  relationships  of  collateral  descendants  are  not  given,  beyond  those 
previously  named. 

The  marriage  relationships  are  in  agreement  with  the  typical  form,  e.  g.,  the 
wives  of  my  collateral  sons  and  of  my  nephews,  are  my  daughters-in-law ;  and  the 
husbands  of  my  collateral  daughters  and  of  my  wives  are  my  sons-in-law.  In  like 
manner  the  wives  of  my  several  collateral  brothers  are  my  sisters-in-law ;  and  the 
husbands  of  my  several  collateral  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law.  There  is  one 
altogether  novel  marriage  relationship  recognized  in  a  large  number  of  Ganowanian 
nations,  namely,  between  the  parents  of  married  pairs.  In  Yankton-Dakota  the 
fathers  of  a  married  pair  call  each  other  O-ma'-he-to,  in  Spokane  In-teh-tum-ten,  and 
in  Flathead,  8egunimt.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  furnished  the  signification  of  the  Spokane 
term,  "Dividers  of  the  Plunder,"  i.  e.,  the  mai-riage  presents.  It  is  probably  a 
recent  term,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stUl  significant,  and  derisively  bestowed. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister,  they  are  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  each  other.  Mengarini  furnishes  a  term  for  cousin  in  the  Flathead  SaJmdga, 
which  is  probably  the  Spokane  ;S'iB-Z;wia-seeAw),  rendered  "  one  like  my  brother;" 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relationship  of  cousin  has  been  developed 
either  in  the  Flathead  or  Spokane  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  to  show  this  system  com- 
pletely, an  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  the  question  of  its  identity  with  the 
common  form.  In  its  incomplete  state,  as  shown  in  the  Table,  it  possesses  the  in- 
dicative relationships,  although  some  of  them  are  modified  and  obscured  by  the 
uncertainty  that  rests  upon  the  modifications.  It  is  at  least  supposable  that  the 
doubtful  terms  are  those  used  when  speaking  of  the  relationship,  as  before  sug- 
gested, whilst  the   full   terms   may  be  employed   when  the  particular  persons  are 
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addressed  by  Ego,  by  the  term  of  relationsbip.  The  minute  discriminations  of  tlie 
system,  and  its  opulent  nomenclature,  tend  to  the  inference  that  when  produced  in 
full,  it  will  he  found  to  contain  all  of  the  radical  characteristics  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  special  use  of  reciprocal  terms  will  find  a  rational  explanation. 

2.  Okinaken.     The  fragment  of  the  Okinaken  system  was  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Boss,  a  native  of  this  nation,  at  Red-River  Settlement.     An  absence  of  many  years 
from  her  native  country  had  rendered  her  so  distrustful  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
system  that  she  would  not  undertake  to  give  its  details. 
III.  Sahaptin  Nation. 

1.  Sahaptin,  or  Nez  Perce.  2.  Paloos.  3.  Wala-Wala  and  Taikh.  4.  Yakama. 
5.  Klikitat. 

The  Salish  and  Sahaptin  stock  languages  are  spoken  by  a  larger  number  of 
distinct  nations,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  dialects,  than  any  other  within 
this  area.  Of  the  Sahaptin  nations  only  one,  the  Yakama,  is  represented  in  the 
Table.  The  schedule  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  A  part  only  of  the  terms 
of  relationship  are  given,  and  these  are  incapable  of  interpretation  without  the 
remainder  of  the  nomenclature,  and  without  a  more  explicit  knowledge  of  the  classi- 
fication. Upon  the  Yakama  system  Mr.  Gibhs,  in  his  letter  to  the  author,  remarks : 
"  This  language,  as  usual,  has  a  very  complicated  nomenclature  of  relationships, 
and,  I  believe,  it  is  a  httle  different  from  that  of  the  Selish.  In  some  mstances, 
besides  the  name  for  the  relationship  itself,  as  P^sUt',  father,  there  is  the  familiar 
one  Too-ta,  equivalent  to  '  papa,'  which,  I  believe,  is  used  only  in  speaking  to  the 
person,  while  the  former  is  used  exclusively  in  speaking  of  him.  Besides  these, 
there  is  an  expression,  the  exact  force  of  which  I  do  not  understand,  further  than 
that  it  is  applied  after  a  death  occurs  in  the  family,  namely,  Kumten.  It  is  equally 
applied  to  the  father,  mother,  sons,  or  daughters,  and  may,  therefore,  have  some 
such  signification  as  '  bereaved.' 

"■The  distinction  that  is  made  by  the  sexes  in  speaking  to  the  father  and 
mother,  and  certain  other  relatives  in  the  Spokane,  arc,  I  understand,  not  made  in 
the  Yakama,  though  they  are  as  between  brothers  and  sisters,  where  we  find  not 
only  different  words  used  in  addressmg  and  speaking  of  one  another,  but  the  two 
sexes  address  one  another  differently,  the  whole  being  complicated  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  relative  age." 

"  The  general  word  '  hrotJier'  does  not,  I  believe,  exist ;  but  as  near  as  I  can 
understand  the  word  RaigJi  (plural,  thaigh-ma),  perhaps  literally  signifying  'friend,' 
is  used  to  denote  brothers  or  cousins,  when  speaking  of  them  at  large ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Spokane."  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  Table,  that  the  term 
Mn-haigh  is  the  term  for  step-brother,  which  explains  its  application  to  a  collateral 
brother, 

"  Some  of  these  relations,"  he  continues,  "are  reciprocal.  Thus  grandfather  and 
grandson  are  both  Pooska.  ...  I  have  not  followed  out  to  the  letter  your  instruc- 
tions about  inserting  the  pronoun  '  my,'  in  all  cases,  because  it  was  not  always  given 
mc  in  return,  and  I  was  not  certain  why.  For  that  reason  I  did  not  change  the 
vocative  form.  Neither  have  I  always  translated  the  word,  as  I  am  not  sufficiently 
certain  of  the  force  of  many  of  them," 

32       Marcb,  1870. 
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First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  I  call 
In-pit'-h,  and  Pai-ya,  the  last  meaning  step-daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  they 
are  my  nephew  and  niece,  for  which  a  term  in  common  gender,  In'-pote,  is  used. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  1  call  In^i^-h  and  Pal-ya, 
the  latter  step-daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  I  call  them  Pan'-ta  and  Pee'-eee,  the 
latter  moaning  step-daughter. 

Third.    My  father's  brother  is  my  step-parent,  Normagh'-has. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  I  call  Ea-hup',  and 
Mi'-nahs,  the  latter  signifying  my  step-sister.  With  Ego  a  female,  N&pah\  and 
-E^'-nafo. 

Fifth.    My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Na-sw'sas. 

Sixth.    My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Norkd'-kas. 

Seventh.    My  mother's  sister  is  my  step-parent,  Normagh'-hae. 

Eighth.   My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter,  same  as  in  Fourth. 

Ninth.    The  relationship  of  grandfather's  brother  is  not  given. 

Tenth.  The  relationship  in  the  collateral  lines  are  not  carried  beyond  collateral 
brothers  in  the  Table, 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
they  are  the  same  as  between  the  children  of  two  brothers. 

In  the  Salish  and  Spokane,  Mr.  Gibbs  encountered  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  of  all  the  forms  given  in  the  Table,  from  the  great  fulness  of  the 
nomenclatures,  and  the  minute  specializations  they  represent.  These  dialects,  also, 
are  far  from  being  as  accessible  as  those  east  of  the  mountains  through  natives 
speaking  English.  Until  better  facilities  are  afforded,  or  these  dialects  are  acquired 
by  Protestant  missionaries,  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  its  full  range  and  complexity  will  be  difficult  of  ascertainment.  That  they 
have  an  elaborate  system,  defining  the  relationships  of  aU  their  kindred,  near  and 
remote,  and  that  it  is  both  coherent  and  logical,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.^ 

From  the  general  character  of  that  portion  of  the  Yakama  system  contained  in 


'  Mr.  Gibbs  remarks  upon  certain  Yakama  relationships  as  follows  :— 

1.  "  Father,  Pe-sfie*';  papa,  Too-ta;  child  addressing  liim,  'my  father,'  Na-too-tas.  After  the 
death  of  a  near  relative,  JTwu-ten. 

2.  Mother,  Pe-cAaV /  mammz,  Het'-la ;  child  addressing  her,  'my  mother,'  Na-eet'~las.  After 
tho  death  of  a  relative,  Ewu-len. 

3.  Son.  Both  parents  addressing  a  son  nse  En-mesM'.  The  father,  in  speaking  to  others  of  a 
son  grown  up,  says  Mi-an'-nash,  and  the  mother,  Mi  ;  En-misTd  =  my  son.  To  a  child  they  use 
Te-tali'.  After  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  they  use  Kwu4en,  in  speahing  of  or  to  either  son  or 
daughter.  En-kwu-len,  my  soa  or  my  daughter.  The  father  of  a  grown-up  daughter  calls  lier 
Iskt,  and  En-miHht';  and  the  mother,  Pap.     To  any  young  one  they  say  Is-shah'. 

I  am  more  in  doubt  if  I  understand  perfectly  the  following.  As  near  as  I  now  can  give  it,  the 
names  for  brothers  and  sisters  are,  elder  brother,  addressing  a  brother  or  sister,  Pi&p  or  Yai'-ya. 

Na-ai'-yas,  my  elder  brother. 

Younger  brother,  addressed  by  brothers,  Es-hap';  by  sisters,  Pat^shet,  or  Ne-kah,  or  In-kaks,  speak- 
ing of  him. 

Elder  sister,  Pats. 

Younger  sister,  addressed  by  brothei-s,  Ats  ;  by  sisters,  A-seep.     Also  familiarly  called  Nei'-ya." 
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tlie  Table,  and  the  same  is  equally  trae  of  the  Spokane,  these  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  admission  of  the  Salisli  and  Sahaptin  nations  into  the  Ganowanian  family. 

One  other  stock  language  belonging  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  namely,  the 
Kootcnay,  is  represented  in  the  Table.  The  Flatbows  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same 
language,  and  the  two  together  are  its  only  ascertained  representatives.  Their 
range  is  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  immediately  north  of 
the  Flathead  area.  Although  incompletely  shown,  the  Kootenay  system  of  rela- 
tionship is  interesting  as  a  further  glimpse  at  the  stupendous  scheme  of  consan- 
guinity which  prevails  amongst  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  area.  Upon 
independent  grounds  a  more  complex  system  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  than  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi.  With  so 
many  nations  crowded  together,  but  held  asunder  by  dialects  and  mutually  unin- 
telligible stock  languages,  and  yet  intermingling  by  marriage,  the  constant  ten- 
dency would  be  to  mcrease  and  intensify  the  special  discriminations  developed  from 
the  system,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  special  features  of  each  into  all  the 
others.  These  new'  features  do  not  necessarily  disturb  the  essential  framework  of 
the  system,  although  they  may  greatly  increase  its  complexity,  and  render  it  more 
difficult  of  ascertainment.  Beside  this  a  plan  of  consanguinity  so  elaborate  as  that 
of  the  Ganowahian  family,  could  not  be  maintained  pure  and  simple  in  its  minute 
details,  amongst  so  many  nations,  and  over  such  immense  areas.  Additions  and 
modifications  are  immaterial  so  long  as  they  leave  undisturbed  the  fundamental 
conceptions  on  which  the  original  system  rests. 
V.  Shoshonec  Nations. 

1,  Shoshonees  or  Snake  Indians.  2.  Bonnacks.  3.  Utahs  of  the  Colorado  (1. 
Tabegwaches.  2.  Wemenuches.  3.  Yampahs  or  Utahs  of  Grand  Kiver.  4. 
Unitahs.  5.  Chemehnevis.  6.  Capotes.  T.  Mohuaches.  8.  Paii-Utes).  4. 
Utahs  of  Lower  California  (1.  CahuUIos.  2.  Kcchis.  3.  Netelas.  4.  Kizhes). 
5.  Comanches. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Shoshonee  migration  was  the  last  of  the 
series,  in  the  order  of  time,  which  left  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  spread  into 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  was  a  pending  migration  at  the  epoch  of  Euro- 
pean colonization.  It  furnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Indian 
migrations  are  prosecuted  under  the  control  of  physical  causes.  They  were  gradual 
movements,  extended  through  long  periods  of  time,  involving  the  forcible  displace- 
ment of  other  migrants  that  had  preceded  them;  and  therefore,  are  without  any 
definite  direction,  except  such  as  was  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  passing  events. 
The  initial  point  of  this  migration,  as  well  as  its  entire  course,  stands  fuUy  revealed. 
Almost  the  entire  area  overspread,  showing  the  general  outline  of  a  head,  trunk 
and  two  legs,  is  still  held  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  this  great  stem.  Upon 
the  south  branch  of  the  Columbia  Biver  the  Shoshonees  still  reside  ;  south  of  them 
along  the  mountain  wastes  of  the  interior  are  the  Bonnacks,  a  closely  affiliated 
people,  who  occupy  quite  near  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado.  The  mountains 
and  the  rugged  regions  drained  by  the  Upper  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  are  held 
by  the  Utahs  in  several  independent  bands  or  embryo  nations,  who  are  spread  over 
an  area  of  considerable  extent.     Here  the  original  stream  of  this  migration  divided 
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into  two  branches  ;  one  of  them,  the  Comanche,  turned  to  the  southeast,  and  occu- 
pied the  western  parts  of  the  present  State  of  Texas  ;  whilst  the  other  keeping  the 
west  side  of  the  Colorado,  descended  towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  appropri- 
ated the  regions  near  the  Village  Indians  of  the  Lower  Colorado.  These  are  the 
Pah-Utes.  Still  other  bands  moved  westward  and  southward  and  occupied  Lower 
California.  These  are  the  CahiuUos,  between  the  San  Gabriel  and  Sante  Anna 
Elvers ;  and  the  Mission  Indians,  namely,  the  Kizhes  of  San  Gabriel,  the  Netelas 
of  San  Juan  Capestrano,  and  the  Kechis  of  San  Louis  Eey.  Upon  the  basis  of 
linguistic  affinities  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  both  the  Comanches  and  Netelas 
are  the  descendants  of  original  migrants  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.^ 

The  Shoshonee  nations  are  among  the  wildest  of  the  American  aborigines. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Comanches,  and  a  portion  of  the  Shoshonees  proper, 
they  hold  the  poorest  sections  of  the  United  States,  their  manners  partaking  of 
the  roughness  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  Until  quite  recently  they  have  been 
inaccessible  to  government  influence.  It  is  still  nominal  and  precarious.  The 
Comanches,  who  occupy  the  southern  skirt  of  the  great  buffalo  ranges,  and  are 
spread  from  the  Canadian  E.ivcr,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  have 
become  a  populous  Indian  nation  within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  They  are 
expert  horsemen.     Next  to  them  are  the  Shoshonees. 

It  was  found  impossible,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  procure  the  system  of  relation- 
ship of  the  Shoshonees  or  the  Comanches,  although  much  more  accessible  than  the 
other  nations.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  dialects  on  the  Pacific  side, 
as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  will  become  as  fully  opened  to  us  as 
those  upon  the  eastern  side;  and  when  information  now  so  difficult  of  attainment 
can  be  gained  with  ease  and  certainty. 

An  incomplete  schedule  of  the  system  of  the  Tabcgwachcs,  one  of  the  Utah 
nations  of  the  Colorado,  was  obtained  unexpectedly,  through  my  friend  the  late 
Robert  Kennicott,  from  a  delegation  who  visited  the  seat  of  government  in  1863. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  Table,  lie  was  unable  to  fill  out  the  schedule,  except  in 
its  most  simple  parts,  from  the  difficulty  of  working  through  interpreters  imper- 
fectly skilled  in  the  Utah  language;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating to  any  considerable  extent,  the  contents  of  the  system.  From  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  terms  of  relationship  were  not  obtained,  those  which  are,  except  the 
primary,  cannot  be  interpreted.  It  is  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  ;  and 
more  especially  because  it  indicates  the  possession  of  a  full  nomenclature,  and  the 
presence  of  the  minute  discriminations  which  arc  characteristic  of  the  common 
system.  There  are  two  special  features  revealed  which  should  be  noticed.  First 
the  relationship  between  aunt  and  nephew  is  reciprocal  and  expressed  by  a  single 
term.  The  same  use  of  reciprocal  terms  has  been  seen  to  exist  both  among  the 
Salish  and  Sahaptin  nations,  with  the  language  of  the  former,  of  which  the  Tabe- 

'  In  1847  the  Shoshonees  and  Bonnacka  were  estimated  together  at  4000.  Schoolcraft's  Hist. 
CoTid.  aad  Proa.  VI.  691 ;  and  the  TJtahs  in  part,  at  3600.  lb.  In  1855  the  Comanches  were 
estimated  at  15,000.  lb.  VI.  105.  The  numbers  of  tUo  re tciiming  Shoshonee  nations  on  thcPaeiflo 
are  not  known.     They  are 
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gwach  shows  some  afBrnty;  and  second,  the  discrimination  of  a  difference  in  the 
relationship  to  Ego  between  the  children  of  an  elder,  and  the  children  of  a  jonngcr 
brother  •  This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  different  terms  to  express  the  relationships. 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  discrimination  beyond  any  point  reached  m 
other  systems  as  shown  in  the  Table.  The  same  peculiarity  may  exist  m  the 
Spoliane  and  the  Yalsama  without  having  been  necessaiay  discovered,  since  there 
were  no  questions  on  the  schedule  to  test  tho  fact.  It  may  yet  be  found  to  explam 
the  ambiguities  in  the  system  of  the  former  nations.  With  the  American  Indians 
it  is  a  peculiarity  never  to  supplement  information  when  answering  special  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  Americans.  In  the  case  in  hand,  if  aslied  what  he  called  his 
brother's  son,  he  might  elect  to  answer  as  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  and  treat 
that  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  although  the  son  of  his  younger  brother 
stood  to  him  in  different  relationship. 

The  most  that  may  be  claimed  upon  this  incomplete  representation  ot  the 
Tahegwaeh  system  of  relationship  is,  that  it  is  classifleatory  in  its  character,  and 
that  it  tends  to  show  the  same  elaborate  discriminations  of  the  relationships  by 
blood  and  marriage,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  common  system.  It  also  tur- 
nishes  sufficient  grounds  for  the  previsional  admission  of  the  Shoshonee  nations 
into  the  Ganowauian  family.  ^  ,     ~  ..       e     n  ,\. 

We  have  now  presented  the  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  ol  all  the 
Indian  nations  represented  in  the  Table,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Village  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Central  America;  and  tho  Esldmo.  It  remains  to  consider 
separately  the  forms  of  the  latter,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  system  which 
prevails  among  a  portion  of  the  South  American  Indian  nations.  The  knowledge 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  amongst  the  nations  on  the  Pacific  side  ot  tho  continent, 
is  not  as  full  and  precise  as  could  havo  been  desired ;  hut  the  mam  fact  of  the  nearly 
universal  prevalence  of  a  common  system  of  relationship  throughout  all  the  nations, 
thus  far  enumerated,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated,  and  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  system  are  sufficiently  ascertained,  to  create  a  definite  and  substantial  founda- 
tion for  tho  consolidation  ot  all  ot  these  nations  into  one  genealogically  connected 
family  The  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  amongst  the  unrepresented  Indian 
nations  will  be  necessary  to  determine  tho  question  whether  or  not  they  belong  to 
this  great  family  of  mankind,  the  unity  of  origin  of  which  may  now  be  considered 
established. 


•  In  Iho  Gromn].r  .ni  Dictioiinty  ot  the  Y.kumi.,  by  P.lhcp  P.iiilo.y  (Chamoi.y  Piei 
tlio  folloiving  tetms  are  given,  which  ate  eipressiye  of  reciprocal  relntionslnp. 

Uncle,        Pitr.     'Pirnr  P«ther-in-law,  Psiios 


Kephew,     Pitr.    "  Pimr 


Aunt,  Parar 

Niece,        Pitr. 


Son-in-law,  Pshcs 

Mother-in-law,         Pnaah 


Pimr.    «Paia  Daughter-in-law,     Puash 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

SYSTEM  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  GANOWANIAN  PAMILY—ConTminiD. 

TiU<^^e  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Arisonu,  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Important  Position  of  tlie  Village  Indiana  in  American  Etlrnology— Their  Partial  Civilization— Indigcnona  amonget 
tirem— Its  Basis— Early  Kuowledge  of  the  Village  Indians  of  Nsw  Mosioo— Cot>DQado's  Espedition  in  1540,  1643 
— Espejo's  in  1583— Spanish  Missions  in  1600— Seoonnoissances  of  U.  S.  Army  Offioers  since  1847— Possihie 
Eecoyejy  of  the  Institntions  and  Mechanic  Arte  of  the  Village  Indians  in  general,  through  those  of  the  present 
Village  Indiatrs— Evidences  of  the  Dnity  of  Origin  cf  the  American  Ahorlginea— From  Unity  of  Physical  Type 
—From  Dnity  in  the  erammaiieal  Stmoture  of  their  Langnages— Fr«m  Similarity  of  Arts,  fnventions,  Usages, 
and  Institutions— And  from  Conformation  in  Cranial  Characteristics- Dialects  and  Langnages  of  the  Village 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Atiaona- Evidence  of  Ancient  Ooonpation— Ccnflrmed  hj  Ruins  of  Ancient  Pueblos — 
Their  System  of  Relationship— But  two  Schedules  ohtained- 1,  Pueblo  of  Lagnua— Location  and  PopuUtion 
of  this  Pueblo— Schedule  Incomplete— Indicatiye  Relationships — They  possess,  as  far  as  it  is  given,  the  Common 
System- 2.  Pueblo  of  Tosuque— Schedule  Incomplete— Clrontal  of  Central  America— Sohedule  incomplete- 
Village  Indians  of  South  America— Efforts  to  obtain  their  System  of  Relationship,  and  their  Failure— System 
of  the  Chihcba  or  Muyska  Village  Indiana  of  New  Granada— Partial  Details  of  the  Muyska  Form— It  shows  Ave, 
and  probably  sis  of  the  Indicative  Relationships-End  of  the  Series  of  Indian  Nations  represented  in  the  Table.' 

The  present  Village  Inilians  of  New  Mexico  antl  Arizona  are,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  America.  Their 
prominent  position  in  Indian  ethnography  docs  not  arise  from  their  numbers 
or  their  territorial  possessions,  both  of  which  are  inconsiderable,  but  from  the  fact 
that^  they  are  the  living  representatives  of  a  phase  of  Indian  society  now  rapidly 
passing  away.  Thoy  still  possess  and  exhibit  that  species  of  civilization  which  has 
given  to  the  American  Indians  their  chief  importance  in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 
With  the  ViUage  Indians  in  general,  the  transition  from  a  roving  to  a  stationary 
life  had  been  fully  consummated,  and  a  new  condition  commenced.  An  indigenous 
civilization  sprang  up  and  grew  apace  out  of  this  vfllage  hfe,  which,  at  the  epoch 
of  discovery,  was  found  distributed  throughout  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  and 
Central  and  South  Amei-ica.  These  Village  Indians,  however,  were  surrounded 
at  aU  points  by  roving  and  still  barbarous  nations.  The  extent  and  character  of 
this  civilization,  which  was  the  same  in  its  elements  throughout  all  these  regions, 
are  stOl  imperfectly  understood.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
facts  tending  to  illustrate  its  history  and  development  will  ever  be  recovered  from 
the  mass  of  Action  and  romance  in  which  they  are  buried.  Should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  reinvestigate  its  characteristics,  the  key  must  be  sought  in  the  civil  and 
domestic  institutions,  arts,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  present  Village  Indians.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  all  of  its  elements  will  be  found  amongst  them  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  from  these  sources  the  necessary  materials  can  be  obtained  for  a  much 
better  elucidation  of  this  diiHcult  subject  than  any  hitherto  presented. 

This  limited  and  mdigenous  civilization  was  founded,  in  the  main,  upon   the 
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l,„™..„„.i  of  a  single  cereal,  Indian  corn;  of  one  textile  plant,  cotton;  and  npon 
one  principal  mechanic  art,  that  of  making  sun-dried  brick.  «ttt  of  these,  m  dne 
time  came  the  cultivation  of  irrigated  garden-beds,  the  improved  costume,  and  the 
house  of  more  than  one  story  high ;  first,  with  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  then  of 
slate  and  rubble-stone,  the  latter  cemented  with  mud-mortar ;  and,  finally,  of  cut 
stone  laid  with  mortar  probably  without  lime.  Of  the  last  class  were  the  pueblo  houses 
in  Yucatan,  now  in  ruins.  When  the  transformation  from  fish  and  game  to  agi-i- 
cultural  subsistence,  from  temporary  lodges  to  permanent  villages,  and  from  houses 
of  a  single  story  constructed  with  perishable  materials,  to  houses  of  more  than  one 
story  constructed  with  durable  materials,  had  become  completed,  the  change  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  was  very  great  intrinsically.  It  resulted  in  a  degree  of 
civilization  that  appeared  to  separate  the  Village  Indians  genetically  from  the 
remaining  nations,  until  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  Northern  Indians  pre- 
sented all  the  intermediate  shades  of  condition  between  the  Village  Indians  proper 
and  the  Roving  nations.  The  differences,  it  was  seen,  could  be  rationally  explained 
as  an  advance  by  a  portion  of  the  same  original  famUy  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
condition  of  life,  since  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any  radical  change  of  domestic 
institutions.  And  yet  the  degree  of  this  civilization  is  sufiiciently  remarkable  to 
demand  special  evidence  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Village  Indians  to  admission 
into  the  Ganowfaian  family.  If  those  in  New  Mexico  could  be  shown  to  be  of 
Ganowinian  lineage,  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  like  admission  of  the  Village 
Indians  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  existence,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  condition  of  the 
Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  commences  within  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  has  been  substantially  continuous  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  opens  with  the  extravagant  relation  of  Friar  Marco  de  Neca  "  touching 
his  discovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cevola,"  made  in  1639,  which  led  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Coronado  in  I5I0-1542,  for  the  conquest  of  this  "kingdom,"  to  use  the 
common  term  employed  by  the  Spanish  writers  of  that  epoch  to  describe  a  cluster 
of  Pueblo  Houses.  Of  the  several  places  visited  by  Coronado,  Acoma,  and  perhaps 
Zuni,  both  existing  pueblos,  havo  been  identified;  but  the  "  Seven  Cities"  still 
remain  unknown.  There  are  seven  or  eight  remarkable  Pueblo  Houses  of  stone, 
now  in  ruins,  on  the  caiion  of  the  Bio  do  Chaco,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Jnan,  which, 
in  location  and  character,  answer  the  nearest  to  the  "  Seven  Cities,"  of  any  existing 
or  mined  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  They  are  situated  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  northwest  of  Sante  F6.  This  expedition  established  the  existence  of 
ViHage  Indians  upon  the  Kio  Grande,  the  Gila,  and  the  Colorado;  of  their 
dependence  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence  ;  and  that  they  lived  in  houses  of  more 
than  one  story  high,  constructed  of  some  kind  of  stone  masonry,  or  adobe  brick, 
Coronado  thus  speaks,  in  his  relation  of  the  villages  he  visited  :  ■'  It  remaineth  now 
to  testify,  your  honor,  of  the  seven  cities,  and  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces 
whereof  the  father  provincial  made  report  to  your  lordship  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  spoke  the  truth  in  nothing  that  he  reported;  but  all  was  quite 
the  contrary,  saving  only  the  names  of  the  cities  and  great  bouses  of  stone ;  for 
although  they  be  not  wrought  with  turqueses,  not  with  lime,  nor  bricks,  yet  they 
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are  Tory  excellent  good  houses  of  three  or  four  or  five  lofts  high,  wherein  are  good 
lodgings  and  fair  chambers,  with  ladders  instead  of  stairs ;  and  certain  ceUars  under 
the  ground,  very  good  and  payed,  which  are  made  for  winter;  they  are  in  a  man- 
mer  like  stoves,  and  the  ladders  which  they  have  for  their  houses  are  all  In  a 
manner  moTable  and  portahle;  which  are  taken  away  and  set  down  when  they 
please,  and  they  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  their  steps  as  our  be.'"  This 
relation  was  written  under  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  plunder,  which  they  failed  to  obtain.  Other  explorations  followed  from 
time  to  time.  Among  these  may  be  named  that  of  Fernando  Alarcon,  who  in  1542 
ascended  the  Colorado  Eiyer  to  the  establishments  of  the  Village  Indians  in  that 
region;  and  that  of  Antonio  de  Espejo,  who  in  1583  led  an  expedition  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  Yisited  a  large  number  of  Indian  Tillages  upon  that  river  and  its 
tributaries.  In  the  relation  of  this  expedition  several  important  statements  are 
made,  from  which  the  following  are  selected:  "Here  wero  houses  of  four  stories 
in  height.  •  •  •  Their  garments  were  of  cotton  and  deer  skins,  and  the  attire, 
both  of  men  and  woman  was  after  the  manner  of  Indians  of  Mexico.  •  •  •  Both 
men  and  women  wore  shoes  and  boots,  with  good  soles  of  neat's  leather  [probably 
of  buffalo  raw  hide,  with  which  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  now  bottom  their  moc- 
casins], a  thing  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  Indies.  •  «  «  There  are 
caciques  who  govern  the  people  like  the  caciques  of  Mexico."  Finahy  he  speaks 
of  their  "  good  capacity,  wherein  they  exceed  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.'"  The 
late  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner  collected  and  translated  the  several  Spanish  documents 
relative  to  the  several  expeditions  of  Coronado,  Alarcon,  Euiz,  and  Espejo,  from 
which  the  above  extracts  were  talicn  ;  and  also  appended  a  very  interesting  report 
upon  the  Indian  nations  of  New  Mexico,  made  by  Don  Jose  Oortez  m  1799. 

The  Spanish  missionaries  enjoyed  the  best  facUities  for  becoming  intimately 
acquamted  with  the  institutions  and  domestic  history  of  these  nations.  As  early 
as  1600,  they  had  established  a  chain  of  missions,  eleven  in  number,  from  the  Gulf 
of  CaUfornia  and  the  Colorado,  to  the  Eio  Grande,  and  claimed  eight  thousand 
converts.  Their  relations  and  correspondence,  if  they  could  be  collected,  would 
probably  furnish  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Village  Indians  of  that 
epoch.  These  several  expeditions,  and  missionary  establishments  show  conclusively 
that  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  New  Mexico  was  occupied  by 
Village  Indians  in  a  condition  of  partial  civilization;  and,  also,  that  the  stage  of 
progress  they  had  reached  corresponded  substantially  with  that  in  which  the  ViEage 
Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  were  found.  The  differences 
were  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  number  of  military  and  scientific  reconnoissances 
through  New  Mexico,  and  westward  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Paciiic,  have  been 
made  by  United  States  authority.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  II.  Emory,  in  1846-1847;  that  of  Lieutenant,  now  General  J  U 
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Simpson,  in  1819;  fliatof  Capt.  Sitgreaves,  in  1852 ;  and  that  of  Lieut.  Ives,  in  18S7. 
To  tliesc  must  be  added  tlie  expedition  to  determine  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  1860, 
under  lion.  Jolin  B.  Bartlett ;  and  tlie  exploration  for  a  railroad  route  to  the  Paeific, 
on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  in  1854,  under  Lieut.  Whipple.  From  these  sources  a 
large  amount  of  additional  information  has  been  gained  both  of  Uie  country  and  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  present  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
found  in  the  country  at  the  Conquest.  Some  of  them  occupy  the  same  sites,  and 
the  same  identical  houses  which  their  forefathers  occupied  when  first  discovered; 
and  such  new  pueblos  as  have  since  been  constructed,  arc,  many  of  them,  upon  the 
ancient  model.  They  still  retain  the  greater  part  of  their  ancient  customs,  usages, 
and  arts.  An  opportunity,  therefore,  is  stiU  offered  to  recover  their  languages,  their 
architectural,  agricultural,  and  other  mechanical  arts,  as  weU  as  their  civil  and 
domestic  institutions,  which,  when  procured,  may  prove  of  immense  value  in  American 
ethnology.  It  the  true  history  and  interpretation  of  the  civUization  of  the  ViEage 
Indians  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  are  ever  reached,  it  will  probably 
be  effected  through  a  comparison  of  their  arts  and  institutions  with  those  of  the 
present  Village  Indians.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  even  a 
fragmentai7  portion  of  this  great  division  of  the  American  aborigines  still  remain 
upon  the  continent,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  original  domestic  institutions, 
and  in  the  practice  of  many  of  their  primitive  arts.  The  intellectual  life  of  a 
great  family  impresses  a  common  stamp  upon  all  their  worlis.  The  marlis  of  the 
uniform  operation  of  minds  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  endowed  with  the  same 
impulses  and  aspirations  inherited  from  common  ancestors,  can  be  suecessfully 
traced  through  periods  of  time,  and  into  widely  separated  areas.  In  their  archi- 
tecture, in  their  tribal  organization,  m  their  dances,  in  their  burial  customs,  in 
their  systems  of  relationship,  the  same  mental  characteristics  are  constantly  revealed. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions  from  comparisons  founded  exclu- 
sively upon  intehectual  manifestations  crystallized  in  these  several  forms.  These 
Village  Indians  are,  at  the  present  moment,  the  true  and  the  hving  representatives 
of  the  indigenous  civilization  which  was  found  in  both  North  and  South  America; 
and  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  fiction  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  history, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  no  unfit  representatives  of  the 
Village  Indians  in  general;  and  that  all  there  was  of  tliis  civilization,  invention 
for  invention,  institution  for  institution,  art  for  art,  in  a  word,  part  for  part,  may 
still  be  found  amongst  them,  and  in  existing  memorials  of  their  past  history.  The 
great  differences  supposed  to  exist  must  be  set  down  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
to  the  marvellous  powers  of  the  constructive  faculty  which  authorsliip  develops. 

Whether  or  not  the  ViUago  and  Koving  Indians  are  of  one  blood  by  descent, 
from  common  American  ancestors  has  not  been  estaWished  in  the  afflrmative  so 
decidedly  as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  There  are  several  distinct  and 
independent  lines  of  evidence,  all  of  which  converge  to  an  afflrmative  eouchision, 
and  yield  coUectively  such  a  body  of  testimony  as  to  render  this  conclusion  extremely 
probable.     These  may  be  briefiy  stated  as  follows  :— 

First.  Unity  of  Physical  Type.     It  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  Indian  form  and 
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physiognomy  are  strikingly  distinctive  and  peculiar.  Ho  is  as  definitely  marked  as 
any  variety  of  man.  The  uniform  testimony  of  all  competent  observers,  that  the 
individuals  of  these  widely  scattered  Indian  nations  universally  display  common 
typical  characteristics,  possesses  great  weight.  In  this  respect  tlie  Village  Indians 
are  not  excepted,  but  especially  included. 

Secondly.  Unity  of  Grammatical  Structure  In  their  Languages.  These  stock 
languages,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  reveal  the  same  plan  of  thought, 
and  numerous  comcidenccs  in  grammatical  structure.  The  comparison  has  not 
been  coextensive  with  their  spread ;  but  it  has  been  carried  far  enough,  probably, 
to  dftect  differences  if  more  than  one  grammatically  distinct  language  existed 
amongst  them.  These  languages,  also,  have  peculiarities  impressed  upon  all  of 
them  alike,  which  give  them  a  family  cast.  It  is  seen  in  the  syllabical  structure  of 
their  vocables,  in  the  excessive  use  of  the  principle  of  conjugation,  in  the  unusual 
amount  of  physical  exertion  required  in  their  delivery,  and  possibly  in  the  guttural 
and  nasal  utterances  with  which  they  are,  more  or  less,  roughened.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  these  stock  languages  will 
ultimately  demonstrate  their  unity.  In  these  respects,  also,  the  languages  of  the 
Village  Indians  are  not  exceptional. 

Thirdly.  SimUarity  of  Arts,  Usages,  and  Inventions.  An  argument  hased  upon 
these  considerations,  and  standing  alone,  would  have  hut  little  weight,  since  similar 
conditions  presuppose  similar  wants,  and  beget  similar  arts,  usages,  and  inventions. 
And  yet  this  objection,  though  unwittingly,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  entire  human  family.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  possession 
of  a  common  mind,  such  as  belongs  to  a  single  species,  that  these  uniform  opera- 
tions are  possible.  Amongst  all  of  these  nations  there  is  a  strildng  uniformity  in 
their  manners,  usages,  and  institutions.  It  is  seen  in  those  which  relate  to  social 
life,  to  warfare,  to  marriage,  and  to  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  hut  more  especially  in 
their  simple  mechanic  arts,  such  as  those  of  pottery,  of  weaving,  whether  with 
filaments  of  bark,  or  with  threads  of  cotton;  of  the  tanning  of  skins,  and  in  the 
forms  of  their  weapons  and  utensils.  This  is  true,  in  a  more  striking  sense,  of 
their  architecture,  which  is  founded  upon  the  commimal  principle  in  living,  a 
principle  which  prevailed  amongst  all  the  Indian  nations,  from  near  the  confines  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  communal  principle  found  its  way 
into,  and  determined  the  character  of  this  architecture.  It  is  revealed  not  less 
distinctly  in  the  long  bark  house  of  the  Iroquois,  designed  for  twenty  famihes,  than 
in  the  pueblo  houses  at  Taos,  New  Mexico,  one  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  front,  ijy  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  five  stories  high,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating eighty  families ;  or  in  the  pueblo  of  Palenque,  in  Chiapa,  which  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  front,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and 
one  story  high,  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  or  more  families. 

Fourthly.  The  Dance.  Amongst  all  of  these  nations,  without  an  exception,  the 
dance  is  a  domestic  institution.  "Whilst  barbarous  nations  in  general  indulge  in 
this  practice,  often  to  excess,  no  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
raised  the  dance  to  such  a  degree  of  studied  development  as  the  American  Indian 
nations.     Each  has  a  large  number,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  have  been 
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handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Tliese  dances,  whicli  haTe  special 
names,  as  tlie  buffalo  dance,  the  war  dance,  the  feather  dance,  and  the  iish  dance, 
are  sometimes  the  recognized  property  of  a  particular  society  or  brotherhood,  but 
usually  belong  to  the  nation  at  large.  Each  has  its  own  pecuhar  plan,  steps  and 
method,  its  songs  and  choruses  and  its  musical  instruments;  and  each  is  adapted 
to  some  particular  occasion.  The  dance  is  universaUy  recognized  amongst  them  as 
a  mode  of  worship,  whence  its  elaborate  character  and  wide  distribution.  Amongst 
the  Villao-e  Indians  of  New  Mexico  their  dances  are  tha  same  to  day  they  were 
centuries°ago,  and  they  are  not  distinguishable  in  their  order,  steps,  and  method,  or 
in  their  songs  choruses,  and  musical  instruments,  fi-om  the  dances  of  the  Iroquois, 
the  Dakotas,  the  Ojibwas,  or  the  Bkckfeet.  Thoy  reveal  the  same  conceptions,  are 
adapted  to  the  same  condition  of  society,  and  were  apparently  denved  from  a 
common  source.  . 

Fifthly  The  Structure  of  Indian  Society.  The  eTidence  from  the  structure  ot  . 
Indian  society  bears  decisiTely  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  tribal  organization, 
which  prevailed  very  generally,  though  not  universally,  amongst  them;  and  more 
especially  in  their  form  of  government  by  chiefs  and  councils,  a  uniformity  ot 
organization  prevailed  tliroughout  all  the  Indian  nations  of  North  America,  the 
Village  Indians  inclusive. 

Lastly  Conformation  m  Cranial  Characteristics.  Dr.  Morton  coUected  and  pre- 
sented the  evidence  from  this  source.  He  subdivides  the  "  American,"  which  is 
the  fourth  of  his  five  great  races  of  manldnd,  into  two  families,  the  American  and 
the  Toltecan,  the  latter  embracing  the  Village  Indians.'  The  ethnic  umty  of  the 
American  aborigines,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Eskimo,  was  one  of  the  prmcipal 
conclusions  reached  by  his  investigations.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  from  this  source  to  sustain  this  conclusion  has  been 
repeatedly  questioned.'  The  systems  of  relationship  of  tho  several  nations  thus  far 
considered  confiim  Dr.  Morton's  conclusion  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  nations 
represented  in  the  Table,  whether  the  facts  upon  which  he  rehcd  are  found  incon- 
clusive or  otherwise. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  inves-tigation, the  author  has  been  extremely 
desirous  to  procure  the  evidence  in  full,  which  the  system  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity  of  the  Village  Indians  might  afford  upon  this  miportant  question.  Its 
determination  is  of  paramount  importance  in  Indian  ethnography,  as  well  as  neces- 
sary to  its  further  advancement.  So  long  as  a  doubt  rests  upon  it,  substantial  pro- 
gress is  arrested  In  the  present  attempt  to  establish  tho  existence  of  an  Indian 
family  upon  the  basis  of  their  system  of  relationship,  a  nucleus  only  has  thus  far 
been  formed.  Unless  the  Village  Indians  arc  found  to  be  constituent  members  ot 
this  family  in  virtue  of  a  common  descent,  the  famUy  itself  will  lose  much  of  its 
importance.  The  genetic  connection  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  American 
aborigines  is  rendered  so  far  probable  by  the  several  considerations  before  adduced 


■  Crania  Amcvieana,  p.  5.  , 

.  Dr   J.  Aitken  Meig.,  Trans.   Acai  Hat.  Sci.,  PUl.delphi.,  1860.     "  Ob.erv.t.ons  upon  th. 
Form  ot  tUe  Ooclpat  ia  Iho  V.iion.  E.oc.  of  Men,"  of.  Wllsoa's  Prelii.torio  Man,  sec.  od.  oh.  JS. 
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that  tlie  existence  somewhere  of  absolute  proof  of  the  ofHimative  is  to  be  presumed. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  their  systems  of  relationship  would 
furnish  the  deficient  evidence.  At  aU  events  it  might  be  expected  to  establish 
either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Entertaining  this  belief,  it  is  with  much 
regret  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  system  of  but  three  nations  of  Village  Indians, 
and  these  imperfectly  worked  out.  Although  the  New  Mexican- Village  Indians 
are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  government,  through  superintendents 
and  agents,  their  country  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  so  far 
as  ethnological  investigations  are  concerned,  unless  they  arc  made  in  person.  India 
and  China  are  both  much  more  accessible.  For  six  years  hi  succession  the  effort 
to  procure  their  system  of  relationship  was  repeated  until  every  avaflable  resource 
was  exhausted.  The  two  New  Mexican  schedules  obtained  are,  however,  of  some 
value.  They  are  carried  far  enough  to  show  that  they  possess  an  elaborate  system; 
■  and  that  it  is  coincident,  substantially,  with  the  common  typical  form,  as  far  as  it  is 
given. 

Some  notice  of  the  dialects  and  stock  languages  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
should  precede  this  limited  exposition  of  their  system  of  relationship.  There  are, 
at  present,  seven  recognized  stock  languages  spoken  by  the  Village  Indians  within 
these  areas.  Lieut.  Simpson  furnished  specimen  vocabularies  of  the  first  five  here- 
after named,  and  with  it  a  classification  of  the  nations  enumerated  by  him.'  Prof. 
Turner  classified  the  remaining  Pueblo  Indians  upon  vocabularies  furnished  by 
Lieut.  Whipple."'  The  former  made  six  of  these  languages,  but  his  first  and  fourth 
appear  to  be  identical.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  number  will  hereafter 
be  reduced.  The  people  still  speak  their  native  dialects  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Lentis,  who  have  adopted  the  Spanish  language. 
Lieut.  Simpson  classifies  the  dialects  of  the  seven  Mequi  Pueblos,  as  one,  although 
according  to  the  statements  of  Lieut.  Ives  there  may  be  some  doubt  upon  the 
question.  The  latter  remarks  as  follows :  "  A  singular  statement  made  by  the 
Moquis  is  that  they  do  not  all  speak  the  same  language.  At  Oraybe  some  of  the 
Indians  actually  professed  to  be  unable  to  understand  what  was  said  by  the  Moos- 
hahneh  chief,  and  the  latter  told  me  that  the  language  of  the  two  towns  was  differ- 
ent. At  Tegwa  they  say  that  a  third  distinct  tongue  is  spoken.  These  Indians 
are  identical  in  race,  manners,  habits,  and  mode  of  living.  They  reside  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  and,  save  for  the  occasional  visit  of  a  member  of  some  other 
tribe,  have  been  for  centuries  isolated  firom  the  rest  of  the  world."^  The  differ- 
ences referred  to  may  be  simply  dialectical. 


'  Eeport  U.  S,  Senate,  Does,  No.  fi4.     1st  Session,  31st  Congress,  1849-18.')0,  v.  14,  p,  140, 
"  Explorations,  &e.,  for  a  Railroad  Route  to  the  PaeiQc,  V.  iii.,  Rep.  Ind.  Tribes,  p,  94. 
'  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  185t-1858,  p.  ISt. 
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I.  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"TaZT  1.  Acoma.  2.  S»to  Domingo.  a.°st„°Felipe.  4.  B.nt.  A.n..  5.  SilK 
6  Laguna  !.  Pojuate.  8.  CocMti.  9.  Jeme«  (old  Pecos,  the  same). 
11.  Te^kan.  1.  TeBuqm.  3.  San  Jnan.  3.  Santa  Olnra.  *.  Santa  IMefmBo.  6. 
Pojuaque.     6.  Nambe. 

III.  Isletan.  I.  Mota.     2.  Taos.     3.  PieoriB.     4.  Sandla. 

'v.  Mo'kta.  1.  Orajta.     2.  Tegwa.     3,  Moostabneh,  and  font  other  Pneblos  names  not 

TI    Piman  1.  Pimos  (Papagos  the  same). 

TII   Ynman.  1.  Cneban.     2.  Coco-Maricopa     3.  Mohave.     4.  DiegeiSos.    6.  Yahipais. 

Whether  the  dialects  of  the  Tillages  or  nations  above  named  are  severally 
distmct  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  number  of  the  stock  languages  withm  this 
area  is  unusually  largo.  It  raises  a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  long  occupation  by 
Village  Indians.  This  presumption  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  existence  ot 
ruins"  of  Pueblo  communal  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Oasas 
Grandes  upon  the  Colorado,  the  Gila  and  Salinas  Rivers,  and  in  tho  Mexican  pro- 
vince of  Chihuahua  have  long  been  known.  None  of  those,  however,  are  equal  m 
magnitude  or  importance  with  those  on  the  Bio  de  Chaco,  before  referred  to,  and 
described  by  Lieut.  Simpson.  These  various  and  scattered  ruins  are  so  many  standmg 
memorials  of  the  long-continued  struggles  between  tho  Vfllage  Indians  and  the 
Koving  nations  for  tho  possession  of  the  country.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
former  were,  in  any  respect,  superior  to  the  latter  in  the  art  of  war,  and  many  reasons 
for  supposing  that  they  were  inferior  to  them  in  courage  and  hardihood.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  large  part  of  these  areas  were  always  m  possession  of  the 
non-agricultural  nations,  as  at  the  present  day;  and  that  the  Village  Indians  were 
compelled  to  erect  these  communal  edifices,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  fortresses, 
to  maintain  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country  against  the  streams  of  migrants 
constantly  moving  down  upon  them  from  the  Vafley  of  the  Columbia, 

The  Village  Indians  of  the  Kio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  have  diminished 
largely  within  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1861  they  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
sand by  census.'  Those  upon  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  are  more  numerous, 
but  the  present  estimate  is  probably  exaggerated.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Postcn,  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  for  Arizona,  estimated  tlicir  numbers  m  1863  at  thirty- 
one  thousand.^ 

1  Laguna.  The  first  system  of  relationship  to  be  presented  is  that  ot  the  people 
of  tho  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  This  village,  consisting  of  a  number  of  communal  houses, 
is  situated  upon  the  San  Jose,  one  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Eio  Grande,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Santa  M.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Dr  Ten  Broeck,  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army :  "  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  slight  rocky  eminenco,  near  the  base  of  which  runs  a  small  stream,  that  supplies 

'  Schooleratl'B  Hist  Ooni  and  Pros.  TI.  109.  „„      ~i    ,  ii      •„„.,„ 

.  President's  Message  and  Doenm.ntB  1863-1864,  D.p.  of  Inlenor,  p.  510.     The  followmg  are 

Mr.  Posten-s  estimates:  Papagos  (Pim.ria  Alt.)  ,600;  Pima. and Marieop»(G,la)  6000,  Coe.pas 

(Month  ot  Colorado)  3000  ;  Yunas  or  Cueh.ns  (Colorado)  3600 ;  Mohaves  6000,  and  Moqn.s  (soren 

Pueblos)  1000. 
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them  with  water.  Their  lands  are  in  the  valley  to  the  north.  The  population  is 
about  nine  hundred.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  and,  like  all  the 
other  pueblos,  consist  of  several  stories  built  up  in  a  terrace  form ;  and  as  they  have 
no  doors  opening  upon  the  ground,  one  must  mount  to  the  roof  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  then  descend  through  a  trap-door  in  order  to  gain  admittance.'"  The  "  ter- 
race form"  here  referred  to  is  a  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  the  Village 
Indians.  A  single  house,  not  unfrequently  two  and  three  hundred  feet  long  and  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  is  carried  up  four  and  five  stories,  the  second  story  covering  the 
whole  of  the  first  except  a  space  about  ten  feet  wide  along  the  front  of  the  building 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  first  story.  Iii  like  manner  the  third  story  stands  back 
the  same  distance  from  the  front  of  the  second;  and  the  fourth  from  the  third ;  so  that 
the  front  shows  a  series  of  stories  receding  as  they  rise,  like  the  steps  of  a  pyramid. 
The  houses  in  the  ancient  Pueblo  of  Mexico  were  constructed  upon  the  same  gene- 
ral principles,  and  can  probably  be  explained,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Pueblos  in 
Yucatan,  Chiapa  and  Guatemala,  from  the  present  architecture  of  the  Village  In- 
dians of  the  Eio  Grande. 

There  are  terms  in  the  Laguna  dialect  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Na-na- 
hash-te  and  Pd-pdrhee-you  ;  for  father  and  mother,  Nish-te-a  and  Ni-ya  ;  for  son  and 
daughter,  Sa^nut  and  Sormak  ;  and  for  grandson  and  granddaughter,  Sa-na-nd  and 
Sa-porpa.  A  great-grandson  and  great-granddaughter  become  a  son  and  daughter 
as  in  the  Pawnee,  which  by  correlation  would  make  a  great-grandfather  a  father. 

There  are  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  Sdi-iumsi^d,  and  Tum-ntu-M- 
mash  ;  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister,  Sargwets-si-ya  and  Sd-guesarha-masTi.  As 
applied  to  collaterals,  Tum-mu  is  my  brother,  a  male  speaking,  and  Sa-gw6ch  is  my 
sister,  a  female  speaking.     The  other  terms  are  not  given. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  Not  given ;  hut  as  the  correlative  relationship  is  that 
of  ^fafher"  without  much  doubt  my  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter. 

Second.  Not  given ;  but  since  the  correlative  relationship  is  that  of  %mde,  it 
seems  equally  probable  that  my  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
nephew  and  niece. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father,  Nts7i-te-d. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  is  my  brother,  Tatrirmu. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  mother,  Ni-ya. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Sd/-'fhou-uoa. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  I  call  Sa-ni-ya. 

Eighth.  Not  given. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  Nh-na-Tiash-ie. 

Tenth.  Not  given. 

The  relationship  of  cousin  is  unknown.  My  father's  sister's  son  is  my  son, 
whence  by  correlation  my  mother's  brother's  son  is  my  father.  This  would  place 
the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  relationship  of  father  and  son,  as  amongst 
the  Creek,  Cherokees,  Pawnees,  and  Minnitarees. 

'  Schoolcraft's  Ilist.  Cond.  and  Pros.  IT.  '16. 
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3  Tesuque.  It  is  impossible  to  foim  an  opinion  of  tlio  details  of  the  Tesuq™ 
system  of  relationship  npon  the  fragment  given  m  the  Tahle.  The  relationship  of 
brother  is  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger,  N^Hi^porra,  and  ift^»-fe-», 
whilst  elder  and  younger  sister  are  designated  by  a  single  term,  No-mfa-re.  The 
terms  for  father  and  mother  are  N,M,irce^o,  and  No^a  ;  for  son  and  daughter, 
Wo^-a  andifeo-»-»^«-4™;  and  for  grandchild,  iVa.™i-to-ie-e.  There  is  also, 
which  is  quite  unusual,  a  term  for  great-grandchild,  Pa-^j^.  It  also  appears  inci- 
dentaUy  that  the  children  of  brothels,  of  sisters,  and  of  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
all  alike  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other.  Dr.  Stock  who  fni^ishod  what  r 
given  of  the  system,  remarks:  "If  the  persons  addressed  are  yonngei  than  the 
Lal^er  they  are  called  brother  and  sister;  and  of  older,  and  particularly  if  of 
Idvrced  age,  they  aze  addressed  as  fathers  or  mothers.  The  Indian  Jose  Maria 
Vi  J  who  gl^s  m'e  this  information,  is  quite  intelligent,  and  understands  the  system 
of  Ve  Spanish  in  this  country,  who  recognize  third  and  fourth,  and  even  fifth 
Isins.  'The  Indians  only  go  to  the  third  degree  after  that  'hey  address  -ch 
other  as  brother  and  sister,  father  or  mother,  according  to  age  Their  sjs  em  is 
very  limited,  and  very  much  like  that  of  the  Iroqnpis.  You  will  notice  that  there 
Lno  differe;ee  whetlier  the  person  addressed  is  male  or  female,  or  whether  older 
or  younger  "  These  remarks  are  too  general  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  system, 
excent  perhaps,  the  implication  that  it  is  classificatoiy  in  its  character 

The  Laguna  schedule!  although  incomplete,  tends  very  strongly  to  *ow  the  po. 
session  of  the  eommon  system  by  the  Laguna  Village  Indians,  and  mferentially  by 
he Tmah^ing  nations.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  an  easy 
matter  to  deLmine  the  question  with  certainty.  In  the  mean  time  the  great 
restion  of  the  genetic  connection,  or  non-connection  of  the  Village  Indians  with 
the  olwanian  family,  must  be  left  where  this  imperfect  glimpse  at  their  system 
of  relationship,  and  the  other  evidence  adduced,  leaves  it,  but  with  a  strong  proba- 
bility  of  an  afiirmative  conclusion. 

II    Village  Indians  of  Central  America.  ,  ,^       ,  t4     i 

1  'ohontal-  The  Ohontal  language  is  allied  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  It  also 
affiliates  with  the  Choi  and  Tzental  of  Chiapa.  Whdst  the  Chontales  prope 
LTabit  the  region  bordering  Lake  Nicaragua  on  its  east  side,  he  branch  of  this 
"ock  whose  fystem  of  relationship  is  about  to  be  considered,  live  in  Mexico  m 
he  State  of  Tabasco.  Dr.  H.  Berendt,  who  transmitted  the  schedule  remarks : 
'  l-he  Chontal  Indians  live  in  the  lower  parts  of  that  State  [Tabasco],  extending  to 
the  east  as  far  an  the  river  Tulija,  and  to  the  west  to  the  Eio  Seco,  the  old  (now  dry 
bed  of  h  O^lba,  or  Mescalassa,  or  Tabasco)  river."  Although  great  oare  was 
taken  by  Don  Angustin  Vilaseoa,  of  the  city  of  Tabasco,  te  procure  the  Chontal 
system,  a  misapprlension,  frequently  made  by  others,  defeated  the  attempt.  The 
chedule  after  being  translated  into  Spanish,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  QuiUermo 
Sareia  an  educated  Chontal  Indian  living  upon  the  Tabasco  river.  Misconeeiving 
aie  Z  of  the  schedule,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  translating  the  questions  into  the 
Chonta?  language,  which,  of  course,  left  them  unanswered.  The  principal  terms  of 
SationsSplre-glven,  b;t  the  manner  of  their  use  in  the  coUaterd  hues  remains 
unexplained.     And  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  system  from 
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terms,  apart  from  their  use,  the  work,  which  barely  failed  of  being  complete,  was 
entirely  lost.  All  that  appears  is  that  the  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  are 
in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger,  and  that  the  different  relationships, 
both  by  blood  and  marriage,  are  fully  discriminated. 

III.  Village  Indians  of  South  America. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  author  acknowledges  the  entire  failure  of  his 
attempts  to  procure  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Indian  nations  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  importance  of  the  system  of  these  nations  in  its  bearing  upon  the  gi-eat 
question  whether  they  are  constituent  portions  of  the  Ganowaniim  family,  wiU  at 
once  be  seen  and  recognized.  At  the  outset  of  this  investigation,  as  has  elsewhere 
been  stated,  schedules  were  sent  to  the  several  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  throughout  Spanish  America,  with  the  hope  that  a 
portion  at  least  of  these  nations  might  be  reached,  and  their  system  obtained.  These 
schedules  were  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
circular  commending  the  subject  to  their  attention.  The  principal  difficulty,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  barrier  of  language,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  the  translation  of  the  schedule  into  Spanish.^ 

One  of  these  schedules  sent  to  New  Granada,  was  placed  by  General  Jones,  U. 
S.  Minister  Ilesident  at  Bogota,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Uricoechea,  who  filled  it  out, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  the  language  of  the  Chibcha  or  Muyska  Indians  of  New 
Grenada,  In  his  letter  to  the  author,  he  remarks,  "  I  send,  partially  fiUed  up,  one 
of  your  schedules  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  city.  The 
nation  has  been  long  lost,  and  its  language  is  nowhere  spoken.  However  little  we 
know  of  their  language  and  customs,  I  believe  that  they  have  the  very  same  system 
of  consanguinity  as  the  Iroquois.  ...  As  the  language,  besides  the  notices  given 
in  Triibner's  Bibliotheca  Glottica,  I  have  just  discovered  a  new  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  of  the  year  1620.  I  possess  three  different  grammars  (two  in  MS.), 
and  two  dictionaries,  which  seem  to  be  copies  of  an  older  one."  Although  the 
schedule  is  not  sufficiently  filled  to  develop  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Muyska  system,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  general  conformity  to  the  com- 
mon system,  which  it  shows,  as  far  as  its  own  form  is  displayed.  Since  the  number 
of  the  questions  he  was  able  to  answer  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  entire  list, 
the  questions  and  answers  wiU  be  presented  in  full.  Xhcy  are  as  follows,  except 
the  translations  of  the  terms,  which  have  been  added : — 

^  The  schedoles  sent  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  Brazil  were  placed  la  the  hands  of  an 
attache,  Porter  0.  BHss,  Esq.,  who  afterwards  visited  a  large  number  of  Indian  nations  in  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  the  Argeatine  Confederation,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  for  ethnologic  aland  philological  purposes. 
He  succeeded  in  filling  ont  schedules  in  nations  representing  several  stock  languages  in  South  America, 
but  becoming  afterwards  involved  in  the  civil  disturbances  in  Paraguay,  he  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned by  President  Lopez,  and  his  papers,  the  schedules  among  them,  were  seized  and  destroyed. 
He  informed  the  author,  after  his  return,  that  he  found  the  system  of  the  Northern  Indians,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  amongst  the  South  American  Indian  nations.  The  principal  stock  languages 
south  of  the  Amazon,  as  determined  by  him,  are  the  Qnichua,  Aymara,  Araucanian,  Abipone,  Toba, 
Ecole,  Metagwaya,  Gnarani,  Payagua,  Machicny,  Chequitian,  Patagonian,  and  Fiiegian. 
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My  Grandmother  (mother's  side), 

Lu-e-hi'-sa, 

My  Grandmother. 

"    Father, 

Pa'-ba, 

"    Patier. 

"   Mother, 

Gu-u-i-ra, 

"    Mother. 

"    Son  (first  bora). 

Chi-ti',  other 

Chu-ta, 

"    Son  or  child. 

"    Daughter  (first  born). 

CLu-ti',     " 

Chu-ta, 

"    Daughter  or  child. 

"    GraadsoD, 

Cha'-ne, 

"    Grandchild. 

"    Granddaughter, 

Chn'-ne, 

"            " 

"    Elder  brother  (male  speaking), 

Gi'-a, 

"    Elder  brother. 

"       "             "      (female  speaking), 

Ei-ca'-i, 

"        "          " 

"      "      sister    (male  speaking), 

Gu-i'-a, 

"        "     sister. 

"   Younger  brotlier  (male  speaking). 

Cu-hu'-ba, 

"    Younger  brother. 

(fomale     "        ), 

P-ca-i-hi'-ta, 

" 

"        "          sister    (male        "      ), 

Cn-bu'-ba, 

"        "        sister. 

"  Brothers, 

Gui'-as-cu-bi' 

arsa, 

"  Elderandyoungerbrothers. 

"   Brother's  son  (male  speaking), 

Chu'-ta, 

"  Son. 

"        "          son's  wife. 

Chu'-ta, 

"  Daughter. 

"         "          danghter. 

Chn'-ta, 

"    Daughter. 

"         "          daughter's  husband, 

CLu'-ta, 

"    Son. 

"    Sister's  son  (male  speaking), 

Gwab-si'-que, 

"   Nephew. 

"   Father's  brother, 

Ze-pa'-ha, 

"         "         brother's  wife, 

Zeg'-yi, 

"               "          son, 

The  sons  of  two  brothers  call  themselves  brothers. 

"        sister. 

Ze-pa'-ba,  Fu'-chaf 

"         "         sister's  eon  (m.  speaking) 

TTb-so, 

My  Male  cousin. 

"    (f.  speaking), 

Sa-ha-o'-a, 

"       "         "       and  husband. 

"      daughter. 

Pab'-eha, 

"   Female  cousin. 

"   Mother's  brother. 

Zu-e'-cha, 

"   Ilucle. 

"         "         sister, 

Su-a'-i-a? 

"         "         sister's  son. 

The  sons  of  sisters  call  themselves  brothers. 

"    Husband, 

Sa-ha'-o-a, 

My  Husband  and  cousid. 

"   Wife, 

Gu-i', 

"  Wife. 

"    Husband's  father, 

Gu-a'-ea, 

"   Father-in-law. 

"          "         mother, 

Cha-hu-a'-i-a 

"   Mother-in-law. 

"  Wife's  father. 

Chi'-ca, 

"   Father-in-! aw. 

"   Son-in-law, 

CM'-ca  (said  of  wife's  father) 

"    Son-in-law. 

«       (.        .. 

Gu-a'-i-ca  (  ' 

"    mother) 

"   Step-son, 

Ze-cu'-hi-ep-<ni-a'-i-a  I-chu-ta? 

"    Step-datighter, 

" 

"    Brother-in-law  (husband's  brother) 

Ub-so, 

"  Brother-in-law  and  cousin 

"   Sister-ill-law    (       "         sister), 

Gi'-ca, 

"   Sister-in-iaw. 

From  the  foregoing  fragment  of  the  Chibcha  or  Muyska  system  of  relationship, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  possessed  an  elaborate  nomenclature ;  that  consanguinei  and 
marriage  relations,  near  and  remote,  were  classified  under  the  near  degrees ;  and 
that  the  several  relationships  were  discriminated  with  the  same  minnteness  which 
characterizes  the  system  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  Although  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  draw  an  inference  of  genetic  connection  from  this  incomplete  representation 
of  the  system  of  a  portion  of  the  Village  Indians  of  South  America,  nevertheless 
it  seems  probable  that  if  the  system  which  prevailed  in  this  nation  could  be  fully 
procured,  it  would  be  found  to  be  identical,  in  whatever  is  radical,  with  the  typical 
form. 

The  Muyska  Village  Indians  close  the  series  of  Indian  nations  i 
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the  Table,  whose  system  of  relationship  is  founded  either  upon  common  principles 
of  discrimination  and  classification,  or,  in  their  incomplete  state,  show  such  affinities 
therewith  as  render  probable  their  possession  of  the  same  system.  Upon  this  basis 
they  have  been  constituted  into  a  family.  The  sufficiency  of  this  system  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  of  their  genetic  connection  will  elsewhere  be  further  considered.  It 
remains  to  present  the  system  of  the  Eskimo,  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
exclude  this  people  from  the  Ganowanian  connection,  and,  after  that,  to  take  up 
the  systems  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  nations. 
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CHAPTEB    VII. 

SYSTEM  OF  EBLATIOBSHIP  OF  THE  ESKIMO. 

Tb.  E.Mmo  a  Llllonl  P.ople-Tl  ,  ,  Brt  ntel  ^p  eU-Be.ni...  or  Ih.i,  InlecM-TU.lr  O.o.p.llm  Ot  Arrtb 
A„.,l»  ...a  G,..-l..,d  „„p„al,ri,  M.d™-mbno   Ed.t  ons  of  th.  fikmo    hlth.rto  ..d.l..marf- 
BoUotad  torn  Ih.  Indian  Com.ol  on  b,  Dr  Morlon-Cran  al  Charaot»Pnti»  Ibe  Breuiid— Tbo  H.biUt  ol  Man 
Cotjton.f..  will  tb«  Sniftoo  o!  tl  o  Jarll  -Our  Knortodg.  of  0»  I.kmo  .Ml  limil.d-PolnU  of  igni.ni.nl 
a.a  of  Div.rgono.  b.i™n  tl.  E.k  no    nl  tb.  oil  ,  imo,    ,n  Abo„g»..-B.kimo  By.tom  of  B.l.Oon.Wp- 
ClamlJoator,  In  Oba™t.,-D.l..l.  of  tli,  S,.t.in-It  p........  bnl  two  of  11.  Indhatl..  Cl.ra.l.iat™  of  th. 

Gauow&iiian  Sj.lBm— Reaaons  for  excluding  the  Eskimo  from  tli.  Family. 

The  Eskimo  are  a  peculiar  people.  Dwelling  exclusively  in  an  arclic  climate, 
beyond  the  region  of  trees,  and  witli  uo  vegetation  around  them  save  the  lichens 
and  the  mosses,  thoy  have  put  themselves,  for  subsistence,  upon  the  sea.  As  a 
littoral  people,  living  upon  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  the  seal,  they  have  made 
their  homes  along  the  bays  and  inlets  wherever  these  animals  are  found ;  and  have 
become  spread,  in  consequence,  along  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  coasts.  Through- 
out Arctic  America,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  eastward  in  Greenland, 
nearly  to  the  shores  opposite  ancient  Scandinavia,  they  were  found  in  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  this  extended  line.  It  is  also  particularly  remarkable  that  they  still 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language  not  only,  but  with  a  less  amount  of  dialectical 
variation  than  is  found  in  the  extremes  of  the  Algonkiu  or  Dakotan  speech. 
Purity  of  blood,  which  their  isolation  and  habits  tended  to  maintain,  would  pre- 
serve homogeneity  in  the  materials  of  their  language;  but  this  would  neither 
increase  nor  retard  the  progress  of  dialectical  change  in  its  vocables,  after  the 
people  became  geographically  separated.  The  undoubted  nearness  of  these  dialects, 
notwithstanding  their  spread  over  a  longer  continuous  line  than  any  other  human 
speech,  except,  perhaps,  the  American  Indian,  tends  very  strongly  to  show  that 
their  occupation  of  Arctic  America  was  a  modern  event  in  comparison  with  the 
epoch  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  continent  by  the  GanoWiSnian  family.  Their 
mode  of  life,  after  it  had  become  permanently  adopted,  restricted  thoir  migrations 
to  the  sea  shores,  and  resulted  ultimately  in  their  isolation  from  the  remainder  of 
the  human  family.  Although  reindeer  and  aquatic  fowls  entered  their  areas  m 
their  periodic  migrations,  and  contributed  to  their  subsistence,  their  principal  reli- 
ance was  upon  fish  and  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea.  The  kaiyak  and  the  lance 
express  the  substance  of  their  progress  towards  civilization.  We  are  forced  to 
regard  them  as  an  exclusive  people,  in  a  social  condition  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  arctic  nations  of  Europe  or  of  Asia.  Irrespective  of  then-  antecedent 
history  they  are  at  the  present  time  a  peculiar  people,  transformed  into  veritable 
hyperboreans,  dwelling  in  houses  of  snow  and  ice,  and  living  upon  raw  flesh  like 
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the  carnivorous  animals.  The  annexed  comparative  vocabularies,  togetlier  -with 
the  terms  of  relationship  in  the  Table  (Table  II),  will  illustrate  the  present  relations 
of  the  several  Eskimo  dialects  to  each  other.^ 

Their  ethnic  relations  are  still  undetermined,  unless  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Morton, 
which  was  based  chiefly  upon  cranial  characteristics,  is  regarded  as  established. 
In  his  classification  the  Eskimo  are  detached  from  the  American  Indian  connec- 
tion and  transferred  to  the  Mongolian  race.  They  are  placed  with  other  arctic 
nations  in  his  "Polar  Family."^  This  family,  which  consists  of  all  the  polar  nations 
in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  the  island  of  Greenland,^  is  constituted  in  violation 
of  the  linguistic  atfinities  of  these  nations,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  recognized 
as  a  family  by  philologists.  Neither  has  the  evidence  adduced  by  him,  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  the  Eskimo  from  the  remainder  of  the  American  aborigines,  been 


'   COMPAEATIVE   VOCABULAKY. 


Eskimo 

of  Behrine's  Sea 

(Kuskutchewah). 

Biohafdsou. 

Eskimo  of 

Hud  son's  Ba;'. 

Oallatiu. 

Eskimo  of 

Labrador. 
Latrobe, 

Eskimo  of 

Kotthimiberland 

iHlet, 

Morgan. 

Eskimo  of 

Greenland. 

Cranz  and  Egede. 

1.  Head, 

Ne-lia-gun 

Ne-a-koke 

Ne-a-ko 

Ne-ah  '-ko 

Ni-a-kok 

Na-e^t     [(pi) 

Na-yak-ka 

Nii-a.ak 

Nfl'-ya 

Kj-ak 

3.  Ear, ' 

Tcbu-B-tu-ek 

Ile-u-tiE-ga 

Se-iit 

Che'-une 

8i-ut 

■4-  Eye, 

Ve-ta-tu-ek{pl) 

Ei-a-ga 

E-ye 

B'-ye 

Ir-se 

5.  Nose, 

Nekh 

Kin-ga-ra 

King-ak 

Kling'-yang 

Hin-gak 

6.  Teeth, 

Khii-a-tii-ek 

Kee-yu-teel-ka 

Ke-ii-til 

.  Te-ia'-tee 

Kl-u-tet  (plu) 

7.  Mouth, 

Ka-nek 

Kan-ne-i-a 

Kan-nerk 

Kan'-yu 

Han-nek 

8.  Neck, 

U-e-ii-nut 

Tok-e-Ioo-ga 

U-e-ak 

Kong-i'-shil 

9.  Rain, 

Tcha-le-a-le-ak 

Mak-kook-poke 

Sel-lJi-liik 

She-lil'-lil 

10,  Sun, 

Akk-ta 

Ne-i-ya  [itraina 

Ak-kee>suk 

Suk'-u-nung 

Suc-a-nuk 

11.  Moon, 

Tang-ek 

Au-ning-a 

Tak-kek 

Tuk'-keTung 

An-ning-a 

12.  Wind, 

A-nii-ka 

A-no-ee 

An-no-re 

13.  Night, 

Un-iik 

Oo-noo-ak 

U-nu-ak 

Ood'-na 

U.  Fire, 

Knii^k 

Ik-koo-ma 

Ek-o^ma 

Ing-nek 

15.  Reindeer, 

Tun4ii 

Tuk-ta 

Tuk'-tii 

Tll-tu(0'Re;ily) 

lli.  White, 

U-golk-kak 

Kow-dlook 

Eaud-luk-pok 

Ka-goke'-to 

U.  Black, 

Tan-ulh-gat 

Ker-ni-uk 

Kern-gut 

Kog-noke'-ta 

18.  Red, 

Ker-a-gok 

N-oo-pa-look 

Au-pa-irik-tok 
[(it  is  red) 

Aow-pat'-tii 

19.  Blue, 

TchuQ-a-e-Ka 

Tung-a-yuk-tiik 

Tung-a-yfi'-ge- 

20.  Walrua, 

Azgb-vu-ek 

To-gak 

I'.ve-uk       [ta 

21.  Dog, 

An-na-kuk-tii 

Ke-i-meg 

Kem-mek 

Kim'-mik 

Mik-ce 

23.  Ice, 

Tche-ko 

Sik-koo 

Se-ko 

See'-koo 

23.  Snow. 

KSn-ekh-chak 

Kan-ne-uk-poke 

Kan-nek 

Ah'poon  (frost) 

24.  One, 

A-tfi-ii-chik 

At-tow-ae-ak 

A-tou-sok 

Ah-tow'-she-ang 

At-tau-sek 

25.  Two, 

Malk-khok 

Ard-lek 

Mar-ruk 

Mok'o 

Ar-la-ek 

26.  Three, 

Pa-e-na-e-Tak 

Ping-a-hu-ke 

Ping-a-siit 

Ping'-a-shil 

Pin-ga-ju-ak 

21.  Four, 

Tcha-mek 

Sit-ta-raat 

Sct-ta-mut 

She-slmm'-mun 

Sis-sa-mat 

The  Greenland  Eskimo  were  probably  emigrants  from  Labrador.  Upon  this  question  Cranz  observes : 
"There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Greenland  was  peopled  from  Labrador,  not  Labrador 
from  Greenland."  Hist,  of  Greenland,  I,  349.  Dr.  Prichard  expressed  the  same  opinion,  as  follows : 
"As  the  Skraellings  or  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  had  not  reached  that  country  at  the  time  when  the 
Northmen  had  settled  their  early  colonies  in  it,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  progress  of  the  race 
was  from  the  west,  since  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  more  distant  point  towards  Enrope  till  within 
the  age  of  history."     Kat,  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  221. 

=  Crania  Americana,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1839,  folio,  p.  5.  ■  lb.  p.  50. 
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received  as  conclusive.  Tliis  last  question  is  one  of  great  importance  in  American 
ethnology.  Their  system  of  consanguinity  and  afBnity  was  sought  with  special 
interest  for  the  hearing  It  might  have  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  Eskimo  stock  are  found  both  in  Asia  and  America.  The  inhabitants  ot  the 
islands  of  Behring's  Sea,  and  NammoUas,  or  Sedentany  Tshuktshi  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  speak  dialects  of  the  Eskimo ;  and  this  speech  has  been  traced 
as  fai  west  in  Asia  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  Eiver,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of 
the  spread  of  this  people  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  Behriug.  Whilst  the  fact 
furnishes  evidence  of  an  Asiatic  connection,  it  has  no  necessary  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  blood  connection  or  non-connection  of  the  Eskimo  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  nations.  It  can  be  explained  as  a  migration  of  the  same  people  across 
the  straits  of  Behriug,  which  interposes  no  obstacle  to  such  a  transit  proceeding  Irom 
either  to  the  other  shore  ;  although  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  Eskimo 
were  originally  migrants  from  Asia,  than  that  the  Tshuktshi  were  migrants  from 
America  Dr  Morton  claims  that  the  skulls  of  the  Eskimo  exhibit  differences  of 
such  a  mai-ked  and  decisive  chai-acter  as  to  justify  their  separation  from  the  Indian 
connection,  and  their  ti-ansference  to  the  Mongolian.  He  had  reached  this  conclu- 
-  sion  from  a  comparison  of  physical  characteristics  before  he  had  examined  any 
Eskimo  skulls,  "  Since  writhig  the  chapter  on  the  polar  family"  (page  60),  he 
remarks-  "I  have  been  favored  by  George  Comb,  Esq.,  with  the  use  of  four 
genuine  Esquimaux  skulls,  which  are  figured  in  the  annexed  plate  (Plate  LXX). 
The  eye  at  once  remarks  their  narrow  elongated  form,  the  projecting  upper  jaw, 
the  extremely  fiat  nasal  bones,  the  expanded  zygomatic  arches,  the  broad  and  ex- 
panded cheek  bones,  and  the  full  and  prominent  occipital  regions." 

"  The  extreme  elongation  of  the  upper  jaw  contracts  the  facial  angle  to  a  mean 
of  seventy-three  degrees,  while  the  mean  of  three  heads  of  the  four  gives  an 
internal  capacity  of  eightynseven  cubic  inches,  a  near  approach  to  the  Caucasian 

average."  *  *  *  *  ,,1^1.^*1, 

"  The  great  and  uniform  differences  between  these  heads,  and  those  ol  the 
American  Indians,  wiU  be  obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  make  comparisons  of 
this  kmd,  and  serve  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  opinion  that  the  Esquimaux  are 
the  only  people  possessing  Asiatic  characteristics  on  the  Amerieau  continent."'  ^ 

The  separation  of  the  Eskimo  from  the  Indian  family  was  one  of  the  striking 
results  of  Dr.  Morton's  original  and  interesting  investigations.  Whether  his 
premises  are  sufBcient  to  sustain  this  mferenee,  or  otherwise,  the  latter  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  contained  in  their  system  of  relationship,  which  also  separates  them 
by  a  clearly  defined  line  from  the  Ganowanian  family,  as  well  as  from  the  Tura- 
nian and  Malayan."      If  the  American  aborigines  came  originally  from  Asia,  it 

'  Crania  Americana,  Phila.  ed.  1839,  p.  24^. 

>  The  ipooific  mcasovements  giien  tj  Dr.  Morton  do  not  seem  to  be  conelnsire,  taken  alone,  in 
favor  of  snoh  a  separation  ;  slne'c  the  differeneos  may  be  nenttaliiied  by  comparing  tbe  fonr  Eskimo 
Bknlls  wilb  thoie  of  American  Indians  of  the  same  Internal  capacitj.  The  whole  of  the  evideneo 
from  cranial  characteristics  is  not  contained  in  these  Bpeelto  meamrements;  and,  therefore,  it  they 
are  netrtraliised  In  this  manner,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  cranial  comparisons  are  meapable 
of  yielding  deflnite  and  trnrtworthy  conclusions.     For  the  purpose  of  lllnBlration  wo  may  .elect  from 
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would  follow  that  two  migrations  from  that  continent  to  the  American  remain  to 
be  explained,  one  of  which  must  have  preceded  the  other  by  a  long  interval  of 
time. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  is  even  more  limited  than  it  is  of  the  other  Amei-i- 


Dr.  Morton's  "Table  of  Anatomical  MDasurements"  (page  25 T),  certain  sknlls  of  Ameriean  Indians 
agreeing  respectively  with  the  four  Eskimo  skulls  in  internal  capacity,  and  ascertain  the  amount  of 
difference  by  a  comparison  of  their  Bpeciiie  measurements.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
measure  meats. 


Skalls. 

1| 

1' 

■si 

3 

19 

i. 

..3 

b 

II 

■a 

11 

r 

S'° 

i' 

>^ 

S  S 

l-^ 

s' 

1 

Eskimo,  No.  1     .     . 

7,5 

5.4 

4.6 

5.4 

14.3 

4.1 

15.2 

20.4 

72° 

93. 

Cayuga 

1.S 

5.1 

4.2 

5.4 

14.2 

4.5 

15.5 

20.8 

78 

93.5 

Oneida 

1.5 

5.6 

4.1 

5.8 

14.4 

4.3 

14.9 

20.8 

74 

92,5 

Eskimo,  No.  2      .     . 

7.3 

5.5 

4.4 

6.3 

14.1 

4.3 

14.4 

20,3 

75 

80. 

Atacames   .... 

7.2 

5.5 

4.4 

5.1 

14,8 

4.1 

13.7 

20.3 

76 

80. 

Seminole     .... 

6.9 

5.6 

4.6 

6.3 

15. 

4.2 

13,6 

19.8 

75 

80. 

Eskimo,  No.  3      .     . 

7.5 

51 

4,3 

5.5 

14.8 

3.9 

15.5 

20.3 

73 

87,5 

Menominee      .     .     . 

7.1 

5.8 

4.5 

5.4 

14.9 

4.6 

14.1 

20.6 

75 

87. 

Cherokee    .... 

7.2 

5.2 

4-2 

5.5 

15.5 

4.4 

14.6 

20.2 

77 

88. 

The  difference  of  half  a  cubic  inch  in  the  internal  capacity  of  a  skull  of  eighty-seven  cubic  inches 
and  upwards  would  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  the  specific  measurements.  It  appears,  then,  by  the 
comparison  of  the  measurements  of  the  Eskimo,  Cayuga,  and  Oneida  skulls,  that  the  greatest  differ- 
ence in  any  one  measnrement  is  five-tcaths  of  an  inch ;  and  that  the  differences  between  the  Cayuga 
and  Oneida  skulls  are  as  great  as  between  the  Eskimo  and  Cayuga,  or  between  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Oneida.  _  Dr.  Morton  refers  particularly  to  three  points  of  difference,  the  first  of  which  is  the  "nar- 
row," and  the  second  is  the  "elongated"  form  of  the  Eskimo  sknlls,  and  the  third  is  "the  contrac- 
tion of  the  facial  angle."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Cayuga  skull  is  narrower  than  the  Eskimo  by 
three-tenths  of  an  inch,  while  the  Oneida  is  wider  by  two-tenths.  Secondly,  that  the  Caynga  skull 
is  longer  by  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  while  the  Oneida  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Eskimo.  The 
facial  angles  are  respectively  73°,  78°,  and  74°, 

If  we  next  compare  the  measurements  of  the  second  Eskimo  skull  with  those  of  the  Atacames  and 
Seminole,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  greatest  difference  in  any  one  measurement  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  that  the  differences  between  the  Atacames  and  the  Seminole  are  less  than  between  the  Eskimo 
and  the  Seminole,  and  about  the  same  as  between  the  Eskimo  and  the  Atacames,  In  parietal 
diameter  the  Eskimo  and  Atacames  are  the  same,  and  but  a  tenth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the 
Seminole  ;  while  in  longitudinal  diameter,  the  Eskimo  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  Ata- 
cames, and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  Seminole.  The  facial  angles  are  respectively  75°, 
76°,  and  75.° 

Lastly,  a  similar  comparison  of  the  measurements  of  the  third  Eskimo  skull  with  those  of  the 
Menominee  and  the  Cherokee  will  show  that  the  greatest  difference  in  any  one  measurement  is  one 
and  four-tenth  inches  ;  and  that  the  differences  between  the  Menominee  and  Cherokee  are  less  than 
between  the  Eskimo  and  the  Menominee,  and  about  the  same  as  between  the  Eskimo  and  the  Chero- 
kee.    The  Eskimo  skull  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  Menominee,  and  seven-tenths  nar- 
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can  nations.  The  Scandinavians  colonized  Greenland  in  986 ;  and  when  they 
subsequently  came  in  contact  with  the  Greenland  Eskimo  they  bestowed  upon  them 
derisively  the  name  of  Skraellings,  "  expressive  of  their  dwarfish  and  imbecile 
appearance."^  About  the  year  1000  these  enterprising  navigators  are  supposed,  in 
Vineland,  to  have  discovered  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  From 
their  description  of  the  natives  of  Vineland,  Von  Baer  and  others  believed  them  to 
have  been  Eskimo.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  when  Jacques  Carticr,  in  1535,  entered 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  Eskimo  dwelt  upon  its  north  shore ;  and  subsequently 
to  this  event  they  were  found  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  west 
side  of  Hudson's  Bay  they  occupied  as  far  south  as  Churchill  River.  The  migra- 
tion of  a  portion  ot  the  Eskimo  from  the  arctic  into  the  temperate  climate,  and  from 
the  treeless  regions  of  the  north  into  the  forest  areas,  is  a  significant  fact,  tending 
to  show  a  disposition,  at  least,  to  transfer  themselves  out  of  their  polar  habitat. 

The  physical  ability  of  mankind,  by  the  general  process  of  acclimation,  to  endure 
aU  climates,  suggests  the  inference  that  the  natural  habitat  of  man  is  coextensive 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect  he  ditfers  from  all  other  animals, 
whose  habitats  are  more  or  less  circumscribed.  The  spread  of  the  Aryan  family 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  of  the  Turanian  in  Asia,  and  of  the  Ganowanian  in 
North  and  South  America,  assuming  for  the  present  that  the  American  aborigines, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimo,  constitute  a  single  family,  contains,  on  the  part 
of  each  famUy,  nearly  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate  this  proposition.     The 

rower  than  tho  Cherokee,  while  it  is  three-tenths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  former,  and  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  latter.     The  facial  angles  are  respectively  T3°,  15°,  and  TJ°. 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  selection  of  the  Indian  skulls  for  comparison,  those  were  taken 
which  approximated  the  nearest  to  the  Eskimo  iii  their  several  measiiroments.  Sack  a  selection  was 
legitimate  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  differences  foiind  in  tbese  several  skulls  appear  to  neutralize 
each  other,  and  to  leave  no  result,  except  that  of  general  conformity,  instead  of  essential  diverg- 
ence. It  suggests  the  question  whether  the  specific  measurements  adopted  are  such  as  to  reveal 
the  indicative  characteristics  of  tho  human  skall ;  and  whether  comparisons  which  are  founded  upon 
these  measurements  exclusively,  are  capable  of  establishing  or  overthrowing  supposed  typical  forms. 
The  seventy-two  plates,  and  the  numerous  diagrams  of  skalls  in  Dr.  Morton's  Crania  Americana 
show  that  he  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  these  test  measuroraonts,  but  connected  with  them,  as 
not  less  important,  the  position  of  the  foramen,  the  zygoma,  the  jaws,  the  cheek  bones,  and  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  skull.  With  the  actual  specimens,  and 
with  the  skill  and  experience  acquired  by  steady  and  extended  comparisons,  the  means  of  knowledge 
must  be  admitted  to  extend  far  beyond  the  facts  expressed  by  tbese  specific  measurements. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  cranial  charac- 
teristics of  tho  American  aborigines,  and  who  has  furnished  a  Table  of  the  comparative  measurements 
of  thirty-nine  Eskimo  skulls,  besides  like  Tables  of  a  large  nnmber  of  American  Indians,  states  his 
final  conclusion  founded  upon  these  extended  comparisons,  as  follows ;  "  They  show  that  the  form  of 
the  human  skull  is  just  as  little  constant  among  different  tribes  or  races  of  the  'New  World,  as  of 
the  Old;  and  that  so  far  from  any  simple  subdivision  into  two  or  three  groups  sufficing  for 
American  craniology,  there  are  abundant  traces  of  a  tendency  of  development  into  the  extremes  of 
the  brachicephalic  and  dolichocephalic  or  kntn  bo  cephalic  forms,  and  again  of  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions by  which  the  one  passes  into  the  other."  This  work,  founded  upon  comprehensive  and 
thoroagh  researches,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  American  ethnology. — Prehistoric  Man,  2d 
ed.,  p.  483. 

*  Cranz.  Hist,  of  Greenland,  London  ed.,  1830,  I,  138. 
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haTe  been  planted  m  the  polar  region  ,  ,  ^  considered  as  a 

hyperboream  themselves.  To  aecount  for  fte  P  -^  °f  f"  no  oceasion  to  look 
single  species  over  the  .^2::~I^.y7^^^L^'^^  from  area  to  area, 
beyond  the  volnntary  migration  ,  or  ™^P"»  J     «  y  ^  fo,  the  posses- 

continued  through  centuries  of  time.  ^''^  J"'  ^Slbto  This  would  increase 
sioii  of  the  temperate  climates,  which  a«i  the  ■"J^JJ'''^     ,^       j^  the  course 

silent  and  unseen  operation  of  physical  ''"*  -""f  "J^^^-^  „4  the  equilibrium 
bers  go  hand  in  hand,  so  that  the  increase  of  '"^^ToiZlZ^^^^.  Wlienee  the 
establshed  between  them  would  enforce  the  ■^^^t'^^^J,  n  itS  than  the  occupa- 

'      r    :te  U  is  weS  wn  that  natfons  without  flocks  and  herds,  and  w  thout 

^^?Ssor"^:c::-^^^--=^ 

tZ^%y  means  of  t.  comparison  founded  upon  persond  observations,  brmg  0^ 

:e:?s:ctat:r5  rp^eo'^aVew'^Lated  reprcLtatives,  the  latter,  if  good 
teristic  teatnies  ol      p     J  ^^^  ^^^^  j  p^^^ts  of  agree- 

SraS^rd^efgLr^Aniong  th!  uatiL  of  the  Oanow^ni  an  family  Nereis 
r„  diffirultv  in  reeoenizing,  at  a  glance,  a  common  physical  t5T.c  ,  but  ttie  nsKimo 
Tavt^me  prysto?  *araSeristicl  which,  although  no,  «ee«ivoly  divergent,  a.e 
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yet  sensible  and  marked.     In  anumber  of  these  characteristics  tliey  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  American  Indians  in  general ;  but  yet  they  differ  much  more 
from  each  of  these  Indian  nations  than  the  latter  do   amongst  themselves.     The 
Eskimo  referred  to  were  brought  down  from  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  by  the  Arctic 
explorer,  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  and  were  pronounced  by  him  fair  representatives  of  the 
Eskimo  of  that  region.     ^p&-oke'-pe  the  male,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  about 
five  feet  two  inches  high,  straight,  well  formed,  and  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  the 
blood  showing  through  his  cheeks  with  a  blush.      This  peculiarity  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  American  Indian  of  pure  blood.      The  cheek  bones  were  high,  tlie 
cheeks  full,  the  nose  rather  flat  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  nostrils  dilated  ;  the 
mouth  of  medium  size,  closed  when  silent,  arid  with  a  pleasant  expression  ;  the  lips 
moderately  full,  chin  small  and  receding,  beard  nearly  wanting,  eyes  black,  of 
medium  size,  and  horizontally  set,  but  with  the  least  perceptible  obliquity.     The 
skin  was  a  reddish-brown,  not  differing  from  the  color  .  of  the  Northern  Indians. 
The  orbit  of  the  eye  externally  was  scarcely  visible,  the  eye  and  lids  filling  the 
cavity  flnsh  with  the  brow,  and  giving  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  a  sunken  appear- 
ance.   This  advanced  position  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face  below  the  skuU,  and 
which  brought  the  hne  of  the  eyes  fiush  with  the  line  of  the  brows,  was  quite  ■ 
remarkable.     Among  the  Ganowanian  nations  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  projection  of  the  forehead,  and  the  sunlicn  position  of  the-  eyes. 
The  skull  was  elongated,  narrow  and  pyramidal,  with  a  wedge-shaped  vertex,  in 
which  respect  it  presented  a  marked  divergence  from  the  common  Indian  type. 
The  occiput  was  protuberant,  and  the  skull  relatively  small.     The  hair  was  black 
and  straight,  but  neither  harsh  nor  coarse.      His  wife,     Ta-M-^-e4u,  was  of  about 
the  same  age,  taller  relatively,  straight  and  not  ill  formed.      Her  general  charac- 
teristics were  much  the  same  as  those  of  her  husband.     The  chief  pecuHarity  of  her 
face  was  the  unusual  length  vertically,  and  great  prominence  of  her  cheeks,  which 
stood  out  in  oblong  lobes  on  either  side  of  her  nose  upon  a  line  with  its  tip,  and 
through  which  the  blood  showed  with  a  deep  blush.     Whilst  nursing  her  child  I 
observed  that  her  bosoms  were  oblong  and  deeply  pendent,  which  is  also  characteris- 
tic of  those  of  Ganowanian  women.     In  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  this  pendency 
is  so  excessive  in  the  females  that  the  mother  is  able  to  nurse  her  child  over  her 
shoulder,  the   child  mean  time  resting  on  her  back.      The  Eskimo  often  do  the 
same,  and  so  do  the  females  among  the  Village  Indians  of  the  Colorado. 

Of  the  several  characteristics  named  there  are  but  three  m  which  the  Eskimo 
diverge  from  the  common  Indian  type.  First,  the  natural  blush  showing  through 
the  cheeks ;  second,  the  flatness  of  the  face  on  the  line  of  the  eyes,  together  with 
its  advance  forward ;  and  thirdly,  the  elongated  and  pyramidal  structure  of  the 
skull,  with  the  absence  consequently  of  the  flattened  occiput.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  color  of  the  skin,  in  the  scantiness  of  the  beard,  in  the  color  and  character 
of  the  hair,  in  the  smaUness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  carriage  and  man- 
ners they  have  the,  general  appearance  of  American  Indians.  The  Eskimo  lan- 
■  guage,  in  whatever  relates  to  articulation,  accent,  guttural  and  nasal  utterances, 
and  in  the  gesticulations  of  the  persons  in  its  delivery,  is  very  much  the  same  as 
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tlie  American  Indian  languages.  Tliere  were,  however,  some  scraping  sounds  not 
easily  explained,  which  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere.' 

'  There  are  some  eustoma  of  such  a  strikingly  personal  character  that  they  may,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  be  regarded  as  customs  of  the  blood.  When  prevalent  over  wide  areas,  and  persistently 
maintained  from  generation  to  generation,  they  seem  to  possess  some  significance  npon  the  question 
of  the  probable  genetic  connection  of  the  peoples  by  whom  they  arc  practised.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct customs  or  usages  of  this  character,  apparently  transmitted  with  the  blood,  which  I  have  taken 
Bomo  pains  to  trace,  and  bavc  found  them  to  be  substantially  universal  in  the  GanowAnian  family. 
They  may  possess  some  value  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  these  nations.  These 
are,  first,  the  custom  of  saluting  hy  kin  ;  second,  the  usage  of  wearing  the  breech-cloth  ;  and  third, 
the  usage  of  sleeping  at  night  in  a  state  of  nudity,  each  person  being  wrapped  in  a  separate  covering. 
They  are  referred  to  in  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  comp  w  th  th  P     1       E  k  m 

usages.     The  first  of  these  has  been  definitely  traced  among     II  th     p         p  1  I  d  t    n       ] 

sented  in  the  Table,  and  its  universality  in  the  GanowAn       f  m  ly  n   y  b  fl  1    tly     ffi  m  d 

Exceptions  may  yet  be  found,  but  if  they  should  it  would  not  d  t  b  th  g  11  A  g  th 
Kskimo  the  usage  is  found  under  a  modifled  form.      They  add  h    th     wi  1  t  d  1  y  th 

term  of  relationship,  and  also  by  the  personal  name,  using  th    f  m  th  d      tl       m       th       th 

latter.  If  the  information  obtained  was  correct,  the  usage,  t  t  tn  f  1  am  th  E  1  m 
Secondly,  the  primitive  costume  of  the  Ganowdnian  family  as  th  b  h  !  th  (h  j  art  f  th 
males,  and  a  skirt  on  the  part  of  the  females.     The  former  w  t   p     f    k  I        h  1 

passed  between  the  legs  and  thence  up  and  under  a  string  tied  around  the  waist,  the  ends  falling  down 
before  and  behind  ;  the  latter  was  a  short  skirt,  either  of  skin  or  vegetable  materials,  secured  around 
the  waist  and  falling  nearly  to  the  knees.  These  two  articles  formed  the  costume  of  the  Indian 
family,  and  all  there  was  of  it,  except,  possihiy,  the  moccasin.  In  the  colder  climates  skin  leggins  and 
a  blanket  of  skin  were  added.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the  family  wear  the  same  costume. 
Where  American  fabrics  are  substituted  for  skins  they  are  made  after  the  primitive  pattern.  This 
explains  the  attachment  of  the  Indians,  male  and  female,  for  the  woollen  blanket,  which  has  now 
become  very  generally  substituted  for  that  of  skin.  Within  the  past  hundred  years  a  portion  of  each 
of  the  more  advanced  Indian  nations  have  put  on  our  dress,  but  the  moat  of  them  still  adhere  to  tho 
old  costume,  with  the  addition  of  the  woollen  blanket.  Having  noticed  tho  general  prevalence  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  the  cloth,  it  was  made  a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  and  this  resulted  in  tracing  its 
use  among  upwards  of  sixty  Indian  nations.  The  simplicity  and  universality  of  this  costume,  and 
the  persistency  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  its  use  in  the  colder,  and  even  in  arctic  climates, 
suggest  two  inferences  which  may  possibly  be  drawn  from  it;  first,  that  its  use  was  primitive,  and 
that  it  has  been  transmitted,  as  a  usage,  with  the  blood  from  their  earliest  ancestry ;  and  secondly, 
that  this  ancestry  belonged  to  a  temperate  climate.  The  Eskimo  do  not  wear  it.  Thirdly,  the 
third  custom  relates  to  their  manner  of  sleeping,  which  may  or  may  not  possess  significance.  Before 
retiring  they  denude  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloth  and  skirt,  and  each  one  wraps  up 
separately  in  a  skin,  covering  or  blanket,  which  usually  envelops  both  head  and  feet.  Two  males 
never  sleep  under  the  same  covering  in  personal  contact;  young  females,  and  mothers  and  their 
children  do.  The  Eskimo  practise  this  custom  in  common  with  the  American  Indians.*  In  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  usage,  in  this  last  respect,  among  the  Tamil  and  Teluga  people  of 
South  India,  Rev.  E.  C.  Scudder  writes  as  follows;  "All  males  (unless  among  the  very  high  and 
rich  ones)  sleep  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  nudity,  wearing  nothing  but  a  little  strip  of  cloth  which 
passes  between  the  legs,  and  is  attached  at  either  end  to  a  string  which  is  fastened  about  the  waist. 


*  Samuel  Hearne,  in  describing  a  night  attack  upon  eome  Eskimo  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  made 
by  the  Athapasoans,  says,  "  The  poor  unhappy  natives  were  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  sleep,  and  had  neither 
time  nor  power  to  make  any  resietance  ;  men,  women,  and  otiildren,  in  all  upwards  of  twenty,  ran  out  stark  naked, 
and  endeavored  to  make  thefr escape." 

Heame's  Janrney,  Sea.  lia.,  Loud.  ed.  4to.,  1795,  p.  153.      Dr.  Enue,  in  his  "  Arctic  Explorationa,"   couSrms  this 
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The  Eskimo  system  of  relationship  contains  original  and  distinctive  features.  It 
is  classificatory  in  form,  without  being  identical  with  the  Ganowanian,  Turanian, 
or  Malayan,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  speciajizations  which  move  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  tile  descriptive  form,  but  without  establishing  any  identity  between  it 
and  the  Uralian  or  Aryan  forms.  Of  the  descriptive  system,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  no  varieties,  but  of  the  classificatory,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  there 
are  three,  the  Ganowanian  and  Turanian,  the  Malayan,  and  the  Eskimo.  As 
neither  the  Mongolian  nor  Tangusian  nations  have  been  reached  by  this  investiga- 
tion, and  consequently  their  system  remains  unascertained,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  possess  a  system  identical  with  the  Eskimo.  It  has  also  some  affinities  with 
the  Burmese  and  Karen,  which  are  left  without  the  Turanian  connection. 

There  are  three  Eskimo  schedules  in  the  Table  (Table  II)  which  together  present 
their  system  with  sufficient  fulness  to  exhibit  its  essential  characteristics.  The 
first  was  furnished  by  James  E.  Clare,  Esq.,  of  York  Factory,  one  of  the  Factors 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  contains  some  part  of  the  system  of  the  Eskimo 
west  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  second,  that  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo,  was  filled  out 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Kleinschmidt,  of  Godthaab,  in  Greenland.  It  is  not  entirely  com- 
plete, but  it  shows  the  principal  part  of  the  system.  The  third  and  last  was  pro- 
cured by  the  author  from  the  Eskimo  before  named,  and  contains  the  system  of  the 
Eskimo  of  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay.  These  persons  spoke  English  imperfectly, 
but  sufficiently  well  for  ordinary  purposes.  They  had  acquired  our  language  far 
enough  to  understand  the  plainest  forms  of  Speech,  and  possessed  more  than  ordi- 
nary inteUigence.  The  female  Eskimo  had  acted  as  Capt.  Hall's  interpreter  whilst 
in  their  country.  The  Eskimo  language  is  by  no  means  open  and  accessible,  and 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  rendering  of 
their  system  as  given  in  the  Table,  as  I  had  the  advantage  of  Captain  Hall's  partial 
knowledge  of  their  language,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  English.  In  the 
explanation  of  this  system  the  nomenclature  of  the  Eskimo  of  Baffin's  Bay  will  be 
employed. 

There  are  separate  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother.  E-tu'-ah,  and 
Mn(/-e-o'-wa;  for  father  and  mother,  Ang'-o-ta,  and  A7i-}ia'-na ;  for  son  and  daugh- 
ter, En-ning' -all,  and  Pun-ning'-ak  ;  and  a  term  in  common  gender  for  grandchild. 

This  cloth  is  worn  by  day  as  well  as  night,  and  is  concealed  during  the  day  by  the  waist  cloth. 
Laborers,  when  at  work,  often  take  off  the  latter,  and  you  will  see  children  runniog  about  the  streets 
constantly  with  nothing  further  on  them.  When  sleeping  the  people  cover  themselves  wifh  a  sheet 
which  hides  every  part  of  the  body,  passing  over  the  head  and  feet ;  and  you  often  see  them  early 
in  the  morning  lying  in  their  verandas,  presenting  exactly  the  appearance  of  corpses  laid  out. 
Males  never  sleep  in  personal  contact;  neither  do  females  young  or  old.  Mothers  and  children  do." 
The  practice  of  wearing  the  cloth,  which  is  found  among  all  tropical  nations,  is  founded  upon  natural 
suggestion,  and  upon  climate  ;  and  it  is  only  rendered  signiicant  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is 
adhered  to  by  the  same  people  when  transferred  by  migrations  into  cold,  and  even  arctic  climates, 
where  a  full  covering  of  the  body  is  rendered  necessary,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  use  of  the 
cloth  are  superseded.  It  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  casting  off,  under  changed  conditions,  thcMC  blood 
or  hereditary  usages,  and  upon  this  fact  the  propriety  as  well  as  the  strength  of  any  conclusions 
founded  upon  it  must  depend. 
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Eng'-o-ta.  All  ancestors  above  the  first  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
all  children  helow  the  last  are  grandchildren. 

There  is  a  double  set  of  terms  for  elder  brother  and  elder  sister,  Ang-a-yu' -ah, 
and  Na-ya',  used  by  the  males,  and  AnHiing'-a,  and  Ang-Or-yxC -a,  used  by  the 
females;  a  single  term  for  younger  brother,  Nu'-ha,  used  by  both  sexes;  and  two 
terms  for  younger  sister,  Na'-ya,  used  by  the  males,  and  Nu-M'-7ta,  used  hy  the 
females.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  man  calls  his  elder  brother  Ang-a'-yu-a,  and 
that  a  woman  calls  her  elder  sister  the  same ;  and  that  a  man  calls  his  elder  and 
younger  sister  by  the  same  term,  I^a'-yd.  In  the  plural  there  are  two  terms  for 
brothers,  Ka-tang' -o-tine  used  by  the  males,  and  A1irne'-M,  used  by  the  females; 
and  also  for  sisters,  Na-yung' -ing  used  by  the  males,  and  Ang-o-yii! -hd  used  by  the 
females. 

First  Indicative  Feature  of  the  Ganowanian  system  wanting.  My  brother's  son 
and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  Kung-e-a' -gd,  the  term  being 
in  common  gender.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  also  my  nephew  and  niece,  but 
a  different  term,  Ung-li'-ga,  also  in  common  gender  is  -employed. 

Second  Indicative  Feature  Neutralized.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a 
male,  are  my  ncphevr  and  niece,  We-yo^'gwa,  the  term  being  in  common  gender. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  also  my  nephew  and  niece,  Noo-a'-gd,  this  term  also 
being  in  common  gender.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  four  different  terms  for 
nephew,  and  as  many  for  niece,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  neutralize  the  first  two 
indicative  relationships  of  the  Ganowanian  system.  But  the  children  of  these 
several  nephews  and  nieces  are  each  and  all  my  grandchildren,  thus  bringing  the 
first  collateral  line  into  the  lineal,  as  in  the  Indian  system. 

Third  Indicative  Feature  Wanting.     My  father's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Uk'-led. 

Fourth  Indicative  Feature  Wanting.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter, 
Ego  a  male,  are  my  cousins,  IHung'-d,  the  term  being  in  common  gender.  With 
Ego  a  female,  they  are  also  my  cousins,  but  a  different  term,  ll-lo'-d,  also  in  com- 
mon gender,  is  employed. 

Fifth  Indicative  Feature  Neutralized.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Af-diug'-a. 
Iler  children  are  my  cousins,  to  whom  the  same  terms  are  applied  as  in  the  last 
case. 

Sixth  Indicative  Feature  Neutralized.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Ang- 
ug'-gii.     His  children  are  my  cousins  as  before. 

Seventh  Indicative  Feature  Wanting.     My  mother's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Ai-yu^-ga. 

Eighth  Indicative  Feature  Wanting.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter 
are  my  cousins.  Each  being  called,  It-lung'-d,  by  the  males,  and  H-lo'-d  by  the 
females. 

Ninth  Indicative  Feature.  My  grandfather's  brother  and  sister  are  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  In  all  of  the  preceding  cases  the  correlative  terms  are 
strictly  applied,  e.  g.,  the  one  I  call  my  nephew  calls  me  uncle. 

Tenth  Indicative  Feature.  The  children  of  these  several  cousins  are  my  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  the  terms  are  used  as  in  the  first  collateral  line,  e.  g.,  Ego  a  male, 
I  call  the  son  of  my  male  cousin  Kimg-e-d-ga,  and  with  Ego  a  female,  I  call  the  son 
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of  my  female  cousin,  Noo-a'-ga.  Tlie  children  of  these  several  collateral  nephews 
and  nieces  are  without  distinction  my  grandchildren. 

As  near  as  could  be  ascertained  the  same  classification  was  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  third,  fourth,  and  even  more  remote  collateral  lines  ;  but  as  it  was  found 
extremely  difficulty  to  follow  the  chain  of  relationship  beyond  the  several  branches 
of  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines,  the  attempt  was  forborne. 

The  Greenland  Eskimo  system,  as  far  as  it  is  given,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Eskimo  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  small  amount  of  dialectical  variiition  in  the  terms  of 
relationship  will  also  he  noticed. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  marriage  relationships  are  fully  discriminated,  and 
that,  in  this  respect  the  Eskimo  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  Ganowanian  form. 
Thus,  the  wives  of  my  several  nephews  are  my  daughters-in-law,  Oo-hoo'-il'-gd ;  and 
the  husbands  of  my  several  wives  are  my  sons-in-law,  Ning-a-ou'-gwci.  In  like 
manner  the  wives  of  these  several  male  cousins  are  my  sisters-in-law,  I-e'-gii ;  and 
the  husbands  of  these  several  female  cousins  are  my  brothers-in-law,  Oo-lcoo-a'-ga. 
This  term,  it  will  be  seen,  is  applied  to  a  son-in-law  as  well.  For  the  remaining 
marriage  relationships,  the  nomenclature  is  quite  full,  as  will  be  found  by  consulting 
the  Table. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Eskimo  has  but  two,  out  of  ten,  of  the  indicative  features 
of  the  system  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  As  it  is  presented  in  the  Table  it  is  in 
general  agreement  with  the  Ganowanian  system  in  the  fulness  of  its  nomenclature, 
in  the  classification  of  brothers  and  sisters  into  elder  or  younger,  and  in  the  mer- 
gence of  the  collateral  lines  in  the  lineal  line,  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  also  a 
classificatory  as  distinguished  from  a  descriptive  system.  But  in  the  greater  and 
most  important  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  system  it  is  wanting.  The  Es- 
kimo form  not  only  fails  in  the  necessary  requisites  for  the  admission  of  this  people, 
upon  the  basis  of  their  system  of  relationship,  into  the  Ganowanian  family,  but 
furnishes  positive  elements  to  justify  their  exclusion.  The  two  systems  may  have 
sprung  remotely,  but  certainly  not  immediately,  from  the  same  source.  After  the 
remaining  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  forms,  to  which  attention  will  next  be  directed, 
have  been  examined  and  compaied,  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated. 
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Genealogicai,  Table  op  the  Ganowaniak  Family, 


Family. 

Clasp,  or  Slcwk 
Languagfl. 

Branch,  or  Group  of 
Dialects. 

Hatioii,  or  Dialaet. 

1.  Seneca, 

3.   Cayuga, 

3.  Oaondaga, 

HODENOSATJNIAN  . 

Ieoquois 

i.  Oneida, 

5.  Mobawk, 

6.  Tuscarora, 

T.  Two  Mountain  Iroqnois. 

Huron      .... 

8.  Wyandote. 

9.  Dakota,  Isauntie, 

10. 

Yankton, 

11. 

'       Yanktonais, 

13. 

'        Sisseton, 

Dakota    .... 

13. 
14. 
15. 

'       Ogalalla, 
'       Brulfe, 
'        Uncpapa, 

16.          "       Blackfoot, 

IT.  Asiniboine. 

la.  Punka, 

19.  Omaha, 

GANOWANIAN 

Dakotan    .     .     . 

MrssorRi  .... 

20.  Iowa, 

21.  Otoe, 
32,  Kaw, 
23.  Osage. 



24.  Winncbagoe. 
35.  Mandan, 

Upper  Missotiei     . 

26.  Minnitaroe, 

27.  Upsaroka,  or  Crow. 

28.  Chocta, 

29.  Chickasa, 

GfULF     ..... 

30.  Creek, 

31.  Cherokee, 

33.  Mountain  Cherokee. 

Pawnian    .     .     . 

Praibie    .... 

33.  Pawnee, 

34.  Arickaree. 

35.  Cree,  Prairie, 

36.       "      Woods. 

Alqonkin  .     .     . 

GlCHIQAMIAK        .       . 

ST.      "     Lowlands, 

38.  Ojibwa, 

39.  Otawa, 

40.   Potawattamie. 
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Genealogical  Table  oe  the  Gtanowanian  Family. —  Continued. 


Watiou,  01.  Dialect. 


SANOW  ASIAN 


TrNSUSIAN 


41.   Miami, 

42.  Peoria, 

43.  Piaakeehaw, 

44.  Easkaskia, 

Mississippi    .... 

43.  Weaw, 
46.  Sawk  and  Fox, 
41.  Menominee, 
48.   Shijan, 

Algonkin  .    .    . 

49.  Eikapoo, 

50.  Shawnee, 

51.  Abalmelin, 

RoOKT  Mountain  , 

53.  Elackfoot,  Piegan, 

53.  "         Blood. 

54.  Micmac, 

55.  Etehemin,  or  Malisete. 

Atlantic  .... 

56,  Mo  began, 
5T.  Delaware, 

58.  Manaee. 

59.  Slave  Lake  Indians. 

60.  Hare  Indians, 

Athapasco- 

Athapascan  .     .     . 

61.  Red-Knives, 

Apache  .     .     . 

63.  Kutchin,  or  Loncliienx, 
,  63.  Takatlie. 

Salish  .... 

— - 

■  64.  Spokane, 
65,   Okinaken. 

Sahaptin  .     .     . 

66.  Takama. 

KOOTENAY   .      .      . 



6T.  Kootenay. 

Shoshonee      .     . 

YtlTE 

68.  rtalis,  Tabcgwaches. 

Akoman     .     .     . 

Pueblo     .... 

69.  Lagana.. 

Tezukan    .     .     . 

70.  Tesuque. 

n.  Cbontal  (Tabasco). 

12.  Chibcba  (New  Grenada) 

13.  Eskimo  of  Hudson's  Ba 

Eskimo  .... 

14.         "        of  Greenland, 
16.        "       of  Baffin's  Bay. 
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Schedules  ot'  CoNSANCtfiniTir  and  Affinity  of  the  GanowXnian  Family,  with  the  Names  i 

WHICH  THE  SEVERAL  NATIONS  DESIOKATE  THEMSELVES,  AND  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PeESONS  BY  WHO 
THE  SEVERAL  SCHEDULES  WESE  PaErAKED. 


Haiues  by  wbiuh  they  oall 


3.  Onondaga. 

4.  Oneida. 


6.  Tdscarora. 


T.  Two  Mountain 
Iroquois. 


9.  Dakota,  Isaun- 


10.  Dakota,  Tank- 
ton. 


Nuii-da'-wa-o-no,"Grcat 
Hill  People." 


Gwe-u'-gweli-o-no', 
"People  at  the  Mucky 

O-nun'-da-ga-o-no', 
"People  oa  the  Hills. 

O-na'-yote-ka-o-no', 
"Granite  People." 


"Peo- 
of  tLe 


la-ne-a'-gi 
pie 
Flint" 

)us-ga'-o-weh-o-no', 
"  Shirt- wearing  Peo- 
pie." 


(Mohawks  and  Oneidas,) 


Wane^ote',  "Calf  of  the 
Leg."  This  name  was 


glVI 


1  to  t 


Iroquois,  and  adopted 
bj  them.  It  relates  to 
their  manner  of  string- 
ing buffalo -meat. 

I-saun-tie'.  They  foiv 
merly  lived  at  I-saTi- 
tatn-de,  or  Knife  Lake. 
Ilence,  probably,  the 
name,  as  Riggs  con- 
jectures. 

Yank-ton',  "Tillage  at 
the  End."  (Eiggs.) 


Lewis  II.  Morgan,  at  Tonawanda  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, New  York,  December,  1868,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  MIes  Caroline  G.  Parker  (Je-go'-sii-seh), 
an  educated  Seneca  woman. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Tonawanda,  July,  1859,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Cayuga  woman,  and  Miss  Par- 
ker as  interpreter. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  Octoher, 
1859,  with  William  Buck,  an  educated  Onondaga. 

1,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Oneida  Centre,  New  York, 
May,  1860,  with  Jas.  Christian,  an  Oneida  Indian. 

2.  L.  II.  Morgan,  at  Albany,  New  York,  February, 
ISfil,  with  Henry  Jordan,  of  St.  Regis  Reserva- 
tion, half  Oneida  and  half  Mohawk. 

1.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Tonawanda,  January,  1860, 
with  a  Mohawk  from  Grand  River,  Canada  West. 

2.  At  Albany,  February,  1861,  with  Henry  Jordan. 

1.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Tonawanda,  January,  1860, 
with  a  Tuscarora  woman,  assisted  by  Isaac  Doctor, 
interpreter, 

2.  From  Cornelins  C.  Cusiek,  of  Tnsearora  Reserva- 
tion, a  Tuscarora  Indian,  August,  ]  860.  A  partial 
schedule, 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Pomme  de  Terre,  Minnesota, 
July,  1861,  with  a  Two  Mountain  Iroquois,  then 
returning  from  the  Hadson's  Bay  territory. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Wyandoto  Reservation,  Kan- 
sas, June,  1859,  with  the  assistance  of  Matthew  R. 
Walker  and  William  Walker,  educated  lialf-blood 
Wyandotes. 


Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
made  at  the  Dakota  Indian  Mission,  Pajutaze, 
Minnesota,  March,  1859. 


lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Rulo  Half-Breed  Reservation,, 
Nebraska  Territory,  June,  1859,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Yankton  woman,  and  Charles  Rulo  as 
interpreter. 
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Indian  Nations. 


Y  wliiuh  tliBy  call 


Phi'sods  \ij  whom  and  Piaces  where  the  Schedules 


11.  Dakota,  Yank- 

T0NAI3. 


13.  Dakota,  Sis 


13,  Dakota,  Oga- 


li.  Dakota,  Beulb. 


15.  Dakota,  Unc- 

PAPA. 


16.  Dakota,  Elack- 

FOOT. 


IT.    ASINIBOINB. 


E-ank'-to-w^n,     "Ead 
Uage."    (Riggs.) 


lis-se'-to-wiln,  "Village 
of  the  Marsh." 


(Riggs.) 


0-ga-lal'-I&,  "Rovers," 
'■  Camp  Movers." 


Se-clia'-hoo,  "Burnt 
Tliighs." 


Une-pa'-pa.     SigniSca- 
tion  not  obtaiacd. 


Se-ii '-Scarpa,    "  Blackfoot 
People." 


Yase-ka'-pe,  "  Stone 
People,"  from  e-es- 
ka'-pe,  a  stone.  Asini- 
boine  is  a  translation 
of  this  word  into  the 
Cree  language.  At  Sel- 
kirk Settlement  they 
are  now  called  "Sto- 
nies"  by  the  half-blood 
Creos. 

Pun-ka',  Signification 
not  obtained. 


O-raa'-ha,  "Tip  Stream 
People." 


Lewis  II.  Morgan,  at  Fort  Abercrorabie,  Red  River 
of  the  North,  July,  1861,  with  the  aid  of  Louis  Rou- 
billard  (Wa-she-cho'-hos-ku),  a  half-blood  Tank- 
tonais,  and  interpreter  at  the  fort. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Fort  Abercrombic,  Red  River 
of  the  Kortb,  July,  1861,  with  the  assistance  of 
Andrew  Laravie  (Na-peh'-so-ta,  "Smutty  Leaf"), 
a  Sisseton  half-blood. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Rnlo  Half-Breed  Reservation, 
Nebraska  Territory,  June,  1860,  with  the  aid  of 
Joseph  Tesson,  a  French  and  Indian  qaarter-blood 
and  trader.     He  was  also  a  chief  of  the  Shiyans. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  St.  Mary's,  Missouri  River, 
Iowa,  from  Dm-pa-twa-ah,  a  Brule  woman,  assisted 
by  George  Deschoutte,  a  balf-blood,  her  husband, 
as  interpreter. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  tin  e  pap  a.  Encampment,  Fort 
Pierre,  Nebraska  Territory,  May,  1863,  from  A-ke'- 
ehe-ta-hose'-ka  (Long  Soldier),  an  TJncpapa  chief, 
assisted  by  G.  La  Bcauehamp  as  interpreter. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Blackfoot  Dakota  Encampment, 
Fort  Pierre,  Nebraska  Territory,  May,  1862,  from 
Wii-hat'-zura-ga'-pe  (Shield  Bearer),  a  Blackfoot 
Dakota  warrior,  assisted  by  same  interpreter. 

1.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Fort  Gerry,  Selkirk  Settle- 
ment, near  Lake  "Winnipeg,  July,  1861,  with  the 
aid  of  Mii-sa-ton'-ga  (Iron  Woman),  an  Asiuiboine 
woman,  and  James  Bird  as  interpreter. 

2.  At  Vermillion  Bluffs,  Upper  Missouri,  Dakota 
Territory,  June,  1802,  from  Ta-tan-go-ma'-ne,  a 
half-blood  Asiuiboine. 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory, May,  1862,  from  Wii-de-hah-'-ge,  a  Punka 
warrior,  assisted  by  Catharine  Woodges,  a  Yank- 
ton girl,  acting  as  Interpreter. 

1.  Rev.  Charles  Sturges,  Missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions,  Omaha  Mission,  Black- 
bird Hills,  Nebraska  Territory,  June,  1860. 

2.  Lewis  H,  Morgan,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory, June,  1860,  assisted  by  Moody  Martin  (Ah- 
hiz'-ma-da,  "Long  Wing"),  an  intelligent  yonng 
Omaha,  and  Henry  Fontenelle,  an  educated  half- 
blood  Omaha. 
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Indian  Nations. 


24.  Winnebagoe, 


Pa-liu'-cba,  "Dustj 
Koses." 


0-toe'.  The  original 
name  of  the  Otoes  has 
a  vulgar  signification. 
They  laid  it  aside  and 
adopted  the  namo  of 
Otoe  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the 
ders.  It  h: 
nifi  cation. 

Kaw'-za,     SigniBcation 
lost. 


ii-ly  tra- 
no  sig- 


no-chun'-ga-ra.  Signi- 
fication Eot  obtained. 
The  name  Winnebagoe 
was  given  them  by  the 
Great  Lake  Nations, 

People." 
Me-too'-ta-hak,  "Sonth 
Tillagers." 


E-nat'-za,  "People  who 
come  from  afar."  Vul- 
gar name,  "  Gros  Ven- 
tres of  Missouri." 

Ab-sar'-o-ka.  Significa- 
tion lost.  They  make 
the  sign  of  the  crow 
as  their  national  sign, 
but  Ah-sar'-o-ka  has 
no  relation  either  to 
the  crow  or  ravea. 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Iowa  Reservation,  Nebraska 
Territory,  June,  1859,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
D.  White-Cloud  (Wa-n'ye-me'-na),  a  son  of  White- 
Cloud,  the  second  Iowa  chief  of  that  name.  Ilobcrt 
is  a  man  of  fine  natural  abilities. 

1.  Rev.  H.  A.  Guthrie,  Missionary  of  the  Pvesby- 
terian  Board  of  Missions,  Otoe  Mission,  Kansas, 
April,  1859.     An  incomplete  schedule. 

2.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Rulo  Half-breed  Reserva- 
tion, Nebraska  Territory,  June,  1859,  from  an  Otoe 
woman,  the  wife  of  M.  Dupee,  a  French  trapper, 
Dupee  acting  as  interpreter. 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  May,  1859, 
from  a  Kaw  chief,  assisted  by  Joseph  James  (Gi'- 
he-ga-zhin'-ga,  "Little  Chief"),  a  half-blood  K&w, 
as  interpreter. 

P.  E.  Elder,  Esq,,  United  States  Indian  Agent  for 
the  Osages,  Neosho  Agency,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
May,  1862. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Washington,  April,  1859,  from 
a  delegation  of  Winnebagoes,  assisted  by  General 
Sylvanus  B.  Lowrey,  of  Minnesota,  as  interpreter. 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Mandan  Village,  Upper  Mis- 
souri, June,  1862,  With  the  aid  of  James  Kipp 
(Ma-to-e'-ka-rup-ta'-he,  "Turning  the  Bell"),  a 
half-blood  Mandan. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Minnitaree  Village,  Upper  Mis- 
souri, Dakota  Territory,  from  Ma-ish'  (Hoop  Iron) 
and  A-rut-se-pish'  (Beaver  gnawing  Wood),  Min- 
nitaree warriors,  Jeffrey  Smith  interpreter. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Fort  Unioa,  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, June,  1862,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
Meldrum,  one  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  and  his  wife,  a  Crow  woman.  Mel- 
drum is  a  Scotchman,  and  has  been  a  chief  of  the 
Crows. 
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30.  Chick  as  A. 

31.  Creek. 


Cha'-tii.  Signification 
lost.  The  name  was 
thus  pronounced  to  me 
by  RcT.  Cyrns  Bjing- 
ton,  who  for  forty  years 
has  been  a  missionary 
among  the  Ohoctaws. 

ChSr'-ta. 


Not  obtained. 
Mfis-co'-ltee.     Significa- 
tion not  obtained. 


33. 

Chekokeb. 

Tsa-lo'-l;cc,  "Great 
People." 

33 

Mountain 
Cherokee. 



34. 

Republican 

KW-k.il.       Signification 

Pawnee. 

lost. 

35. 

Grand  Paayneb, 

Clia'-we.  SigniGcation 
lost. 

3fi. 

Aeiokaree. 

Sii-nish,  "The  People." 

3T. 

Cree  op  the 

Mus-ko-ta'-wc-ne-wuli', 

Prairie. 

"Peoijle  of  the  Prairie 
or  Plains."  The  three 
divisions  of  the  Crees 
by  which  they  now 
distinguish  themselves 
are  based  wpon  differ- 
ences of  dialect  rather 
than  geographical  lo- 
cation. 

38. 

Cree  of  the 

Na-he'-ah-wuk,  "People 

WooDa. 

of  the  Woods." 

tcv.  John  Edwards,  and  Eev.  Cyras  Byington,  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
Whoclock,  Choctaw  Nation,  August,  1859,  assisted 
by  Captain  Joseph  Dulies,  a  Choctaw. 


Rev.  Charles  C.  Oopeland,  Missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  Bennington,  Choctaw 
Nation,  May,  1859.  Mr.  Copeland  has  been  a 
missionary  among  this  people  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Copeland,  above  named. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  Missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions,  Tallahasse  Mission,  Creek 
Agency,  west  of  Arkansas,  January,  1860.  Mr. 
Loughridge  has  been  a  missionary  for  twenty  years 
among  the  Creeks. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Torrey,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Park  Hill, 
Talilequah,  Cherokee  Nation,  May,  1860. 

Rov.  Evan  Jones,  Missionary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Board.     Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  missionary 
siding  with  the  Cherokees  upwards  of  thirty  yea 

B.  F.  Lushbaugh,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  the 
Pawnees,  Genoa,  Nebraska  Territoiy,  April,  1863. 

Lewis  n.  Morgan,  at  St.  Mary's,  Missouri  Rive 
Iowa,  with  the   assistance  of  Rev.  S.   S.  Alii 
former  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  among 
the  Pawnees;  and  a  Pawnee  woman.  May,  1862. 

Lewis  H,  Morgan,  at  Arickaree  Tillage,,  Upper  Mis- 
souri, June,  1862,  assisted  by  Pierre  Garrow,  a 
half-blood  Arickaree. 

1.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Georgetown,  Red  River  of 
the  North,  July,  1861,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Murray,  of  Peace  River,  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory, wife  of  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  one  of  the  chief 
factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  located  at 
Georgetown.  Mra.  Murray  is  an  educated  qaarter- 
blood  Cree. 

2.  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkins,  Devon,  Siskachewnn  District, 
Hudson's  Bay  Temtory,  July,  1862.  A  very  com- 
plete schedule. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Georgetown,  Red  River  of  the 
North,  July,  1861,  with  the  assistance  of  E-she- 
kwa  (Little  Girl),  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ohison,  a  half- 
blood  Cree  woman  from  Pembina  Mountain. 
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Indian  Nations. 


39.   Cbeb  or  THE 
Lowlands. 


40.  Ojibwa,  Lake 
supekioe. 


41.  Ojibwa,  Lake 
Michigan. 


42.  Ojibwa,  Lake 
Huron. 


43.  Ojibwa,  Kajst- 


45.    POTAWATTAHIE. 


Mqs 


■uk,  "Peo- 


ple of  tUe  Lowlands." 
The  castera  Crees  still 
call  themselves  Ke- 
nish-te'-no-wut,  wliich 

Kenistenaux,  their  first 
name  amoDg  the  whites. 
O-jib'-wa-uk',  O-je'-bik, 
"Root"  or  "Stem  of 
Peoples ;"  O-jib-wage' 
andO-jib-wa-ak',Ojilh 
was,  or  Chippewas ; 
O-jib'-wa,  an  Ojibwa. 
Hence  "Original  Peo- 
ple," or"  The  People." 


O-ta'-wii.    Signification 
not  ohtaiccd. 


Po-ta,-wftt'-3-me. 


Mc- 


/-ga.     Sig 


fication  not  obtained. 
Wa-ya-ta-no'-ke,  "Ed- 
dying Water,"  was  an 
oid  name  of  the  Mia- 
mis,  and  is  still  used 
by  them.  They  be- 
lieve they  sprang  from 
such  a  fonntain. 


1.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Sault  St.  Mary,  Lake  Su- 
perior, August,  1860,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Moore,  a  half-blood  Crce,  of  Moose  Factory,  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory. 

2.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Fort  Qcrry,  Selkirk  Settle- 
ment, August,  1861,  with  the  assistance  of  Angus 
McKay,  a  quarter-blood  Oreo,  of  Fort  Gerry, 

1,  Lewie  H.  Morgan,  at  Marquette,  Lake  Superior, 
July,  1858,  with  the  assistance  of  William  Came- 
ron, a  quarter-blood  Ojibwa,  and  his  wife.  This 
schedule  was  incomplete,  but  euBidently  full  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Ojibwa  system  with 
that  of  the  Iroquois;  and  it  was  this  discovery 
which  determined  the  author  to  follow  the  inqniry, 

2.  Rev.  Edward  Jacker,  Missionary  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  Houghton,  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  May,  ISiiO.  This  schedule  was  elabo- 
rately and  thoroughly  completed. 

Rev.  P.  Dougherty,  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  at  the  Chippewa  and  Otawa 
Mission,  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan,  March, 

iseo. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  March, 
1860,  with  the  assistance  of  Catharine  B.  Sutton 
(Nii-ne-ba'-we-kwa,  "Standing  Upright"),  an  intel- 
ligent Ojibwa  woman  from  Owen's  Sound,  Lake 
Huron,  Canada  West. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Chippewa  Reservation,  Kansas, 
May,  I860,  with  the  aid  of  Clear  Sky  {Ash-ton- 
kwit'),  an  Ojibwa  chief,  and  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  William  Turner;  Turner  acting  as  interpreter, 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Otawa  Reservation,  Kansas, 
May,  1859,  from  Mr.  Mills,  an  Otawa,  and  his 
family;  John  T.  Jones,  an  educated  Potawattomie, 
acting  as  interpreter.  He  speaks  the  Otawa  flu- 
.ntlj. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Potawattaraie  Reservation, 
Kansas,  May,  1859,  with  the  aid  of  J.  N.  Bura- 
seau,  an  educated  Potawattomie.  I  was  not  able 
to  perfect  this  schedule,  from  want  of  time. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Shawnee  Reservation,  Kansas, 
May,  1860,  with  the  assistance  of  Moses  Silver- 
Heels  (Em-bii'-whe-ta),  a  Miami,  and  Friend  Simon 
D.  Harvey  as  interpreter. 
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4T.  Peoria. 

48.  P1ANKE8HAW. 

49.  K  ASK  A  SKI  A. 


52.   Menomine. 


54.    KlOKAPOO. 


66.    An-AII-NE-LIN, 

Arapahoe 


Pe-o'-ri-a.  Signification 
not  obtained. 

Pe-anli'-e-shaw.  Signi- 
fication not  obtained. 

Ka-ka'-ke-ah.  Signifi- 
cation not  "obtained. 

We-a-ta'-no.  Significa- 
tion not  obtained. 


F-kee, 


Sprouting 

h  the  Sawka  call 

I  es.  Mus-kwa'- 

k        Red    Men," 

F       s  call  them- 

Pox  is  a  nick- 


Not  obtained.  ThcOjib- 
was  call  them  Me-no'- 
me-ne-uk',  "Rice  Peo- 
pic." 

l8-ta',"CutAnn,"  The 
Dakotaa  call  them  Shi- 
ya',  "The  people  who 
speak  an  unintelligible 
tongae." 

Not  obtained.  The  Ota- 
was  call  them  Ke-gii- 
boge',  their  own  name, 
probably,  in  the  Otawa 
languag'e. 

Sa-wan-wii'-kee,  "South- 
erners." 


Ah-aii'-ne-lin.  Signifi- 
cation not  obtained. 
The  Tulgar  name  of 
this  people  is  "Gros 
Ventres  of  the   Pral- 


Lcwis  H.  Morgan,  at  Peoria  Reservation, 

June,  1859,  with  the  a88iata,nce  of  Battese  Peoria. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Paoli,  Kansas,  May,  1860,  from 
Frank  Valle  (Mfi-ko-sa-tft',  "Red  Sun"),  a  half- 
blood  Piankeshaw. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Paoli,  Kansas,  June,  1859,  from 
Luther  Paschal,  a  half-blood  Kaekaskia. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Paoli,  Kansas,  May,  18G0,from 
John  Mitchel  (Tek-ko-na',  "Hard  Knot"),  a  half- 
blood  Weaw. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Sawk  and  Fox  Reservation, 
Kansas,  June,  1860,  with  the  aid  of  Moh-wha'-ta 
(Yelping  Wolf),  a  Sawk  woman,  and  Antoine 
Gookie  (Mok-kut'-up-pe,  "Big-set"),  a  Menomine, 
but  government  interpreter  of  the  Sawka  and 
Foxes. 


Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Sawk  and  Fox  Reservation, 
Kansas,  June,  1860,  from  Louis  Gookie  (Noo-nee, 
"  Going  Out"),  and  Antoine  Gookie,  educated  Me- 
nomines. 

Lewis  n.  Morgan,  at  Rnio  Half-breed  Reservation, 
Nebraska  Territory,  June,  1860,  from  Joseph  Tes- 
son,  a  quarter-blood  Menomine,  He  lived  cighteeu 
years  among  the  Shiyans,  spoke  their  language 
fluently,  became  a  chief,  and  had  with  him  his 
family  of  Shiyan  children. 

Paschal  Fish,  of  Wa-ka-ru'-sha,  Kansas,  and  Friend 
Simon  D.  Harvey,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Friends'  Manual  Labor  School,  Kansas,  and  now 
of  Harveysburg,  Ohio,  November,  1861. 

1.  Friend  Simon  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent,  &c.,  as 
above  stated,  Shawnee  Reservation,  Kansas,  March, 
1859. 

2.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Shawnee,  Kansas,  June, 
1859,  assisted  (Mr,  Harvey  being  absent)  by  Mrs. 
Chonteau  and  Mrs,  Rogers,  educated  Shawnee 
half-blood  women.  Friend  Harvey's  schedule  was 
thoroughly  completed  by  him,  and  is  the  one  used. 

Lewis  H,  Morgan,  at  Judith  River,  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  June,  1863,  from  E-tha'-be,  an  Ah-ah'- 
ne-lin  woman,  speaking  Blackfoot,  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Culbertson,  a  Biood  Blackfoot  woman,  acting 
as  interpreter.  Mrs.  Culbertson  speaks  the  English 
language  fluently. 
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.  PiEGAN  Black- 
foot. 


.  Blood  Black- 
foot. 


.  Btchemin,  or 
Mausete. 

,    MOHEGAN. 


i2.  Delawake. 


.  Slave  Lake 

Indians. 
.  IIaee  Indians. 


.  Red  Enives. 


kutchin,  or 
Louchieox. 


Pe-kan'-ne,  "Ricli  Peo- 
ple." Sik-se-kft'(Black- 
fectj  is  the  name  of 
the  IJIackfeet  proper. 
They  are  the  least  of 
the  three  bands. 

Ki-na,  "  High-minded 
People."  They  former- 
ly called  themselves 
Ah-hi'-tiC-pe,  "Blood 
People." 


Mo-he '-kun-ne-Qk, "  Sea^ 
side  People." 

O-pnh-uar'-ke,  "People 
of  the  East."  Len-a'- 
pe  was  their  former 
name,  and  is  still  used. 


Mun-sce'-wuk. 


A-cha'-o-tin-ne,  "  Peo- 
ple of  the  Lowlands," 

Ta-na'-tin-ne.  Signifi- 
cation not  obtained. 


TaI-sot«'-< 
Knife." 


Ku-tcLin'.   SiguiQcation 
not  obtained. 


37      Maroh,  1870. 


jewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Selkirk  Settlement,  Ked  River 
of  the  North,  Angustj  1861,  from  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  James  Bird,  Piegan  Blackfoot  women, 
and  James  Bird,  a  half-hlood  Creo,  as  interpreter. 


Lewie  H.  Morgan,  St  Port  Benton,  in  the  Blaekfoot 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  June, 
1863,  from  Mrs.  Alexander  Culbertson  (Nii-to-ia'- 
cbiks,  "Medicine  Snake"),  above  mentioned,  as- 
sisted by  Alexander  Culbertson,EBq.,  formerly  chief 
factor  of  the  American  Pur  Company  at  Port  Ben- 
Rev.  Silas  Tertius  Band,  Missionary  of  the  Micmac 
Missionary  Society  of  Nova  Scotia.  Hantsport, 
Nova  Scotia,  June,  1860. 
Bey.  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  above  named,  November, 

1861. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Delaware  Reservation,  Kansas, 
June,  1859,  with  the  assistance  of  Benjamin  Tou- 
cey  and  sister,  educated  Mohegana. 

1.  William  Adams,  Delaware  Reservation,  Kansas, 
January,  1860.  William  Adams  is  a  young  Dela- 
ware, educated  at  the  Delaware  Mission  in  Kansas, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pratt. 

2.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Delaware  Reservation,  Kan- 
sas, June,  1859,  with  the  aid  of  Lemuel  R.  Kctch- 
nm  (Wool-le-kun-num,  "Light  of  the  Sun"),  a 
Delaware. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Chippewa  Reservation,  Kansas, 
June,  1860,  from  Mrs.  Haome  Samuel  (Mi-je-na- 
okc,  "Plain  Looking"),  a  Munsee  woman.  She 
spoke  English  fluently,  as  do  all  of  the  remaining 
Munsees. 

Robert  Kcnnicott,  Esq. ,  Fort  Liard,  Mackenzie  River 
District,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  March,  1860. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  Red  River  Settlement,  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory,  August,  1361,  from  Angeline 
Irvin,  a  half-blood  native  resident  at  Eort  Good 
Hope,  and  James  Bird,  interpreter. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Boniface, 
Red  River  Settlement,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
August,  1861,  from  two  half-blood  women  of  that 
nation. 

W.  L.  Herdesty,  Esq.,  Port  Liard,  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  at  the  request  of  Bernard  R.  Ross,  Esq., 
one  of  the  chief  factors  of  tbe  company.  Port 
Simpson,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  author. 
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ludian  Nations, 

Namea  by  wliicU 
themsnlv 

the  J-  call 

Pereons  Ity  whom  a.M  Places  wliere  the  Sohedules 
were  filled. 

68. 

TUKUTHE. 

— 

E.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Peel  Biyer  Port,  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  Jane,  1865,  a  factor  of  the  company. 

69. 

Spokane. 

Sin-hu,  "Peop 

e  wear- 

George  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  the  Jforthwestem  Boundary 

ing  Eed  Paint 

on  their 

Survey,   Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory,  No- 

Cheeks." 

vember,  1860. 

10. 

Okinaken. 

O-kan-S-kan.    Significa- 

Lewis H.  Morgan,  at  Red  River  Settlement,  Hud- 

tion not  obtained. 

son's  Bay  Territory,  August,  1 861,  from  Mrs,  Ross, 

an  Okenakan  woman  from  Washington  Territory, 

and  her  daughter. 

11. 

Takama. 



George  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Steilacom,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, July,  1860. 

12. 

KOOTENAY. 



George  Gibba,  Esq.,  July,  1860. 

13. 

TJtahs. 

Tabegwaehes. 

Slgnifl- 

Robert  Kennieott,Esq.,  Washington,  July,  1863,  from 

cation  Bot  obtained. 

a  delegation  of  TTtahs  at  the  seat  of  government 

1i. 

Lagdna. 



Rev.  Samuel  Gorman,  Missionary  of  Baptist  Board, 
Pueblo  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  May,  1860. 

lb. 

Tesuque. 

' 

Michael  Steck,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Pe,  March, 
1865. 

16 

Cuontal. 

~ 

Guillermo  Garcia,  State  of  Tabasco,  May,  1860.  It 
was  procured  at  the  instance  of  Don  Augustin 
Vilaseca,  of  the  city  of  Tabasco. 

11 

Chiboha 



E.  TJricoecliea,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Bogota,  New  Grenada, 
March,  1861. 

T8 

Eskimo,  West 
OF  Hi!DSON'e 
Bay. 

James  R.  Clare,  Esq.,  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  August,  1860,  at  the  request  of  Prof. 
Daniel  Wilson,  of  University  College,  Toronto, 
Canada  West. 

19 

Eskimo,  Green- 

Samuel  Kleinschmidt,  Godlhaab,  Greenland,  August, 
1862,  Procured  through  Dr.  Rink,  Director-Gene- 
ral of  Greenland,  and  Hon.  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
U.  S.  Minister  Resident  at  Copenhagen. 

80 

Eskimo,  North- 
let,   Baffin's 
Bay. 

In-nu'-it. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  at  New  York,  Novemher,  1862, 
from  E-pe-okc'-pe,  an  Eskimo  from  Northumber- 
land Inlet,  and  Ta-ka-re'-tfl,  his  wife,  brought  down 
by  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  as- 
sisted in  the  work. 
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System  op 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 

Ganowanian  Family. 

FMily. 

c,..,.. 

BmBcbea. 

"—'■■—- 

..s=:i'.,r.«. 

^— "■^"-'- 

p™™.!,. 

Lewii  H   Morgan 

Ah-ga-weh' 

ilo-weV 

Ali-ga-wa' 

HodLi)  (.-.-.  u 

4  r:-;r 

"         I        ", 

E-ga'-wa 
Ah-gwa-oh'-w 

Ho'-wa 
La-oh'-h' 

Na  linns 

E     Miiliiwk 
C      Ju'tdioii 

7  Two  Mountain  Iroqaoi^ 

8  WvandotB 

:.   ;:   ;: 

Ak-gwa-oh-wa' 
Yo-ma' 

La-o'-kfi 

9    Dakota     leauntie 

Eev  Stephpn  R.  Rlggs 

Mo-ta'-wa 

Lewis  H   MoLgan 

11    Dakota     YauktunalB 

Me-ta'-sun-ki 

IJ    Dakota     biBSel<.n 

Me-ta'-sun-ka 

1,    Dakota     Osalft'la 

Me-ta'-wa 

14  Dakota     Brul6 

15  Dakota     Dncpapa 
la    Dakota    Blackfoot 

:;  :;  ;; 

Mo-ta'-wa 
Me-tit'-^fa 
Me-ta'-wa 

Ne-ta'-wa 
Ta'-wa 

Me-ia'-wa 

E-a-ta'-wa 

Stem. 

18  Punka 

19  Omali& 

Rev  Charles  Stni^ea 

Wa-we'-ta 
We-we'-ta 

30    low^ 

Men-ta'^wek 

Natiuua 

21  Otoe  (Missouri  the  eame) 

22  Kaw 

23  0-age  CQnilppli  the  same) 

p    E   rider  Esq. 
Lewia  H  Mors,aii 

Me-tii'-weh 
Be'-ta  or  we'-ta 
We'-ta 
Ha'-ra 

A-ta'-wek 

Upper 
Missouri 
Nations. 

;;  :  ;: 

Mat-ta-ma-iU 

He-Via-it-ta-wa-iti 
E'-da-duk 

Ura'-me 

Im'-me 

Rot.  Ch.  C.  Copelaud 

Um'-me 

Kutions. 

Hev.E.M.  Loughridge 

Rev.  Evan  Jonas. 

B.  F.  Luahbaugh,  Esq. 

A-gwS-tza'-re 

Ko'-ta-te 

Ne'-ya 

We'-ja 

We'-ia 

WAN  IAN 
FAMILY. 

EeT.  Father  Ed.  Jaoker 
Eev.  P.  DoMgherty 
Lewia  H.  Morgan 

0 

Great  Lalce 

Nin 

0  or  ween 

" 

Neen 
Ne-la' 

Ween 
We-ia' 

:;  ::   :; 

Ne-m' 
Ne-la' 

We-la' 

We-ia' 

Ahoosxm 

"SIS' 

::   ::  :; 

Ne-la' 
Ne-la' 

We-la' 
We-la' 

"   "   " 

Na-na'-ne-tine 

Wa-neh-o-tine 

Pasehal  Fisk 
Simon  D.  Harvey 
Lewis  H.  Morgan 

Rooky 

r    58.  Ah-ali'-ne-lirjCGroaVentceaofPrairie) 

Na-nis-ta' 

A-nis-ta' 

Nis-to' 

Yu-tBe-Qan' 

Nat  i  oca. 

Atlantio- 
Algonkin 
Nations. 

Key.  Silas  T.  Rand 
Lewis  H.  Morgan 

Nese-to'-ah 

N' 

Nee 

U' 
Oo-ne 

Nee-ske-ta/ 

Naa 

Eohert  Kennieott,  Esq. 

Nee 

Kake'-ko-ma 

64.  SiaveLafce  Indians, or A-cha'-o-tin-ne 

Athapascan 
Wationa. 

65,  Harp  Indians,  or  Ta-na'-tin-ne 

Sa-ne-sa'ohe 

A-ten'-ne 

Stem. 

W.  L.  Herdiaty,  Esq. 

Saltsh  Stem. 

— 

George  Gihbs,  Esq. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan 
George  Qibbs,  Esq. 

En-te-a' 

Et-te-a'-oos 

Sahaptin    "                

, 

77.  Chibolia,  or  Mnjska  (New  Grenada). 

E.Uriooeehea,M.D.PhD 

f    78.  Eskimo  (west  of  Hudson's  Bay) 

James  R.  Clare,  Esq. 

Kho-in-teha-ti-t; 

Samuel  Kleingnhmidt 
Lewis  H.  Morgan 

Suffix  Oa-ra-ka 
Wuiig'-a 

A-8 

FAMILY. 

I 

80.  Esitimo  (Nortlitiniburland  Inlet) 
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NOTATION  IN  TABLE  II. 


a  as  a  in  ale,  mate, 

a    "  "   "  art,  father. 

a    "  "   "  at,  tank, 

a    "  "   "  all,  fall, 

e  as  e  in  even,  mete, 
e   "    "   "    enter,  met. 
6  has  a  nasal  sound  as  the  French  e 
ih  mien. 


i  as  i  in  idea,  mite, 
i    "  "   "    it,  pity. 


o  as  o  in  over,  go, 
6    "    "    "  otter,  got. 


n  as  u  in  use,  mute, 
li    "  00  "    food. 


CONSONANTS. 


ch  as  ch  in  chin. 

g  hard  as  in  go. 

g  soft  as  in  gcin. 

h-  represents  a  deep  sonant  guttural. 

h'  represents  a  breathnig  sound  of  the 

letter. 
kw'  represents  the  same, 
n  nasal  as  n  in  drink, 
n'  nasal  pronounced  with  the   tongue 

pressing  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
r  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

touching  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 


J  sound  of  s. 

'  An  apostrophe  after  a  word  denotes 
an  almost  inaudible  breathing 
sound  of  the  last  letter. 

1  An  interrogation  mark  at  the  end  of  a 
term  implies  a  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness. 

'  ■  A  circumflex  connecting  two  sylla- 
bles indicates  that  the  two  are 
pronounced  quicldy  with  X)ne  effort 
of  the  voice. 


C  292) 
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TakLE    II. — COSSANGUINITY  AND  AfEINITY  OF  TIIE  GaNOWAnIAN  FaHILY. 


1.  Seneoa : 

2.  Cayuga , 

3.  Uiiundaga 

4.  Oneida 

5.  Mohank 

6.  Tusoarora 

7.  Two  Motmtain  Iroqnios.... 

8.  Wyandote 

9.  Dakota-:  Isanntie 

10.  Dakota:  Yankton 

11.  Dakota:  Yanktnnais 

12.  D^ikota  :  Sisseton 

13.  Dakota;   Ogalalla 

14.  Dakota:  Bmlg 

IB.  Dakota:  Unopapa 

16.  Dakota:  Blackfoot 

17.  Aainiboina 

18.  Punia , 

19.  OmahS 

20.  Iowa 

21.  Otoe  (Miasouvi  the  same), 

22.  Kavf 

23.  Osage  (Qn&ppa  the  samej 

24.  Wiunebagoe 

25.  Mandan 

2S.  Uinnitai^ee 

37.  Crow 

28.  Choota 

29.  Chocta 

30.  Chickasa 

31.  Creek 

32.  Cherokee 

33.  Mountain  Cherokee 

34.  Kepnbiioan  Pawnee 

35.  Ocand  Pawnee 

SS.  Ariokaree ■ 

37.  Cree;  of  tie  Prairie 

38.  Cree;  of  tlse  Woods 

39.  Cree:  of  the  Lowlands.... 

40.  Ojiliwa:  Lake  Superior.... 

41.  Ojibwa:  Lake  Micliigan . . 

42.  Ojibwa:  Lake  Huron 

43.  Ojibwa:  Kansas 

44.  OiSwa 

4G.  PotiLwattamie 

46.  Miami 

47.  Peoria 

48.  Piankeshaw 

4fl.  Knskaskia 

50.  Weaw 

51.  SawkandFox 

52.  Mpnomine 

B3.  Shiyau 

54.  Kikapoo 

65.  Siiawaee 

55.  Ali-ali'-ne-liiiCGros  Ventres  of  Prairie) 

57,  Piegao  Blaokfoot. 

58.  Blood  Blaokfoot,. 

58.  Miomao 

tiO.  Etch*)oiin 

.  Hohegan 

I.  Delaware 

1,  Miiiisee 

,.  BlaveLake  Indians  or  A-ohn'-o-tin-ue 

I,  Hara  Indians  or  Ta-nS'-tin-iie 

1.  Rf  d-KnIfe,  or  Tat-sota'-e-uft 

'.  Kiltcliin,  or  Lonoliieni 

[.  Tnkuthe  (Peel  Rii-er) 

I.  Spokane 

I.  Okiuakan 

.  Yakama 

I.  Kooteuay 

I,  Utaha  (Tabegwaijhes) 

„  Laguna 

.   Tesiiqiie 

:.  Chontal  (Tabasco) 

,  Chibeha  (New  Granada) 

..  Eskimo:  (West  of  Hudson's  Bay) .. 

.  Eskimo;   (Greeiilanii) 

■,  Eskimo;  (Norttomberiand  Inlet)... 


Hoo'-sote 

Hoo'-Eote 

Hoc,so'-da-bi£ 

Lok-sote'^lia 

Lake-sole' 

Ahk-ra'-Eole 

Lnk-sote'-ha 

Ha-shu-tii' 

Tun-kaii'-sbe-daQ 
Toon-ka'-she-uS ... 

Tnn-ka'-she-ia 

To-ka'-alie-ia 

Me-tonk'-ah 

■  TOn-fca'-alie-l& 

To.)n-k&'-zhe-ia  ... 
Toh'-ky-she-la.... 

Me-to'-ga-sbe 

Ta-ga'-ba 

Wee-tu'-ga 

E-tii'-ka 

Be-ehe'-go 

■We-ehe'-cbo 

E-oho'-ka 

Ta-ta'-h-a-ha 

Ma-toosh-H-ril'-ta-l 
Me-nu  p-h  'ia'-sS-k  a 

Um-ub'-fo ,... 

Dm-n'-fo 

Um-Ti'-fo 

Cha-pG-cha' 

E-ni-Bi 

Ah-ge-doo'-tsI 

Ah-te'-is 

AU-te'-ase 

Ne-«o. 
Ne-mo-shome'... 
Na-mo  -abome'. . . 
Ki-KiI-sho'-mia . 
Ke-me-sbo'-mia  . 
Na-ma-sho'-mia 
Ne-mls'-sho-mia 
Na-ma-sho-mi  a'. 
Na-ma-sho-mifl' 
Na-ma-sbo-ma' . 
Na-ma-aho-ma' . 
.Na-ma-sho-ma' . 
Na-ma-sho-ma'. 
Na-ma-sho-wft' . 
Na-ma'-sho-mia. 

Nft-mi'-sbo 

Nam-a-shim'.... 
J^em-tna-soo'-ma 
Ma-ma-soma-tba' 
No-bea'-sib-ab  ,. 
Ha-ah-'-sa , 

Mika-ka-miu'b'.,. 
N'-miike-sGvns'., 
Nuh-mS-horae'... 
Nn-moh  "'-ho-mni 
Na^ma-ho-mis'. . . 

Sa-tse'-a 

Sa-ta'-cbook 


SO     E-tii'-ab... 


My  grandparent. 
My  grandfather. 
My  father. 


OgE,     be 
Gala 
Wee  k 


ka        b* 
Bo-      ka    a 
Up-puk   n 
U    pok  u 
Hap  po  si.  — 
Clia-pil'-ae  .-.- 

Ah-ge-leo'-sib 

A-to'-til. 

Noh--fcome'  .- 

No-kome' 

No-korae' 

Ko'-ko-mis 

Ko-ko-niiK'..., 
Ko-ko-mis'.... 
No-ko-mls'.-. 

No-ko-raa' .'.'..' 
Ko-ko-ma'.  ... 
Ko-ko-ma'.  ... 
No-fco-mft'.  ... 
Ni>-ko-ma'.... 
No'-ko-mia .... 

No'-ko-mS 

Na-viah'-kim.. 
Ro-ko-ma-som 
No-kome-tba'. 

Ka'-e-ba 

Ne-ta'-ke-a-aa 
Ne-ta-kB-aii-xE 
Nii-ga'-micb ... 

Kiik'-mua 

Ko-ome' 

Noo-home'  .... 
Na-iio'-home .. 
Sa-tsun' 


My  grand motlier. 


My  grandparent. 
My  grandmother. 
My  motber. 


My  grandmother. 
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Hoo'-sote 

Hoc'-aote 

Hoo-3o'-da-l,a 

Lok-sote'-ha 

Lilke-sol«' 

Alik-rii'-sote 

Lok-sote'-ha 

Ha-shu-ta' 

Tu|)-kag-3he-dan 

Toon-ka'-she-uS.". 

Tuii-ka'-3he-l& 

To-ka'-Bh«.Ul 

Tijii-ka'-ahe-la 

Tooa-ka'-alie-la 

Tob--kil'-ahe-la 

Ta-gl'-lia 

Wne-te'-ga 

iBs-too'-ga  

Ufl'-ka 

)«-chB'-go 

Ws-ehe'-cho 

E-oho'-ki 

Ta-ta'-h-e-lia 

Ma-too3h-a-rfl'.ta-ka, . 
Me-nat)-li-is'-SB^ka  ... 
"n-uh'-fo 

n-u'-fo 

a-u'-fo 

Cha-pa-oha' 

E-U1-8I  

Ali-ge-'loo'-tai. 

Ti^-wa-chir-ik3 

Ta-waloli'-e-rioka 

Ne-mo-some'  

Na-mo-shome' 

Na-mo-alinmB' 

Nl-ral-aho'-mis  

Ne-ma-sho'-iuia 

ne-mia^lio'-mis  

Na-raa-aho-mis' 

iit-aha-niis' 

la-abo-miL' 

Na-iua-alio-ma' 

ma-aho-ma' 

Na-ina-sho-ma' 

Ka-ma-5ho-mii' 

R&-mS,'-Bho-iuis 

Na-ma'-sho 

Naoi-a-shioi' 

Nam-tna-aoo'-uia-tliS. . 

Na-ma-aoine-tha' 

No-bes'-aib-ah 

Ne-ah''-3a 

Na-ah-!S' 

Nika-ka-miiih' 

N'-mflfca-aBma' 

lua-home' 

Nn-moh''-ho-miis' 

Sa-mil-ho-mia' 

Sa-tae'-a 

Sa-ta'-ebock 

re'-ia  (Q.  P.  mo.  si 
Na-ta'-laa     "        " 


My  grandparent. 
My  giaiidfathar. 
My  untie. 


Oo  so'-da  L'! 
Ahk  Bete'  bi 
Ahk-sote' 
Ahk'  ■>aie 
Ak  aote'  ha 
Ah  ahu  U' 
Un  ohb' 
0  ..he' 
V)  ebe'  U 


Wee'fca 
Haa-koo'-n'  ye 
HiQ  kQ'  ne 
E-ku' 


I-  i>i)'  ro  1  ^ 
Nik  '  be  a 
ka-itL'  hfi. 
Ba-aa'  ka  ua 
Up  puk'  nl 
Up  pok'  ui 
Hftp-pB'  ai 
Chu  pu'  oe 
E-nHi 

Ab-ge  lee  sih 
Abte'kl 
All  te'  kb, 


My  grand  part-nt. 
My  gran dnidt her. 
My  grandpa  rant- 


No'  ko-mia 
N.)'  ko  ina 

i^b'  kfm 
tlo  ko  ma  aoma-thH/ 
No  kome  tha' 
^a'  a  hh. 
Ne  ta'-ke  S.'-eb. 
Ne  t&'-ke  ah  xa 
Ntl  ga'  mloh 
^iik'  muB 
No-oma' 


Na-no'  home 
&a-tsnn' 
ba-cho'-na 
Sat  sa'-na 


My  gt.  grandfather 
My  grandfather. 


;t.  grandfather 
My  grandfather. 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


Oc'-aote 

Oc-9o'-da-!ia 

Ahk-sotn'-lia 

Abk-sota' 

Ahk-'sote 

Ak-sote'-liS 

Ah-shu-W. 

U!!-ohB' 

O-che' 

O-che'-la 

Oh'-che 

Qo-ehe' 

Un-ohe' 

O-che'  

0-clie' 

O-g&'-she 

Ga.h&' 

Wee'-ka 

Hee-koo'-n'-ye 

Hin-kfl'-na 

E-ko' 

K-che' 

Eko'-to-ka 

Nah-'-liB-a 

Ka-rQ'-h& 

Ba-sa'-ka-na 

Up-pnk'-nl 

Up-pok'-nl 

Bap-pa'-ai 

Clift-pa'-aa 

E-ni-Bi  

Ah-geJee'-siU 

Ali-te'-ktl 

Ah-te'-ka 

Koli--koine' 

No-kome' 

No'-ko-miss 

No'-ko-iniB 

No-ko'-mis. 

No-ko-mis' 

Ho-ko-mi3'...> 

No-ko-mla' 

No-ko-ma' 

No-ko-ma' 

No-ko-ma' 

Ko'-ko-ma 

No'-fco-ma 

No'-ko-mia 

No'-ko-ma 

Ntt-TJali'-kim 

No-ko-ma-BomB-tLa' . . 

No-kome-tlia'  

«a-e'-ba 

Ke-tB-ke^'-sa 

Ne-U'-ke-ali-xa 

Ntt-ga'-mith 

NQlt'-mu3 

No-ome' 

Hoo-h-ome'  

Na-niy-liouie 

Sa-cho'-na 

Set-sa'-na 

Sat-fioon...  [oliee-a'-i(t.a.) 
Iu-kah'-ua,Cm.B.),In-tohit- 

Sa-aVlas 

Ka-pa-pa 

Sa-go 

Pa'-pa-kee-yon' 

Kn-nil-aolin-peen 

Su-e-be-sa 

A-nft-na-toha  j-a 

A-na-ga 

Ning-e-o'-wa, 


nih  .. 


La'-ga-nih 

La-ga-ne'-lia 

Alik-re'-ah 

LS^ga-na'-M 

Ah-ta' 

Ai-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-la' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-da'! 

Ta-ds'-ha.    "  Wa-wB-ta... 

In-dS'-de 

Ileen'-fca 

Hi|t'-ka 

E-dS.'-je 

In-ta'-ohe 

Clia-je'-ka,    "E-uii'-cIia.. 

T&-tfty' 

Ta-ta' 

Ah-h-a' 

AMii 

A'-kl 

Clinlil'-ke 

E-dan-da' 

Ali-ge-diy-da 

Ah-te'-ia 

Ah-te'-ase 

Ali-te'-ali 

Noh'-tii'-we 

Noh'-ta'-we 

Nolr-ta'-we 

Ko'-s'a  

Kosa  

Noas  

^(nss  

No-s^' 

Noli'-neli 

Na-o'-a 

No-tha' 

No-tlia' 

Nd-tha'-na  

Nil) 

Nin'-na 

Nach  

Nu-me'-tonks  

Noll- 

Not-'-h' 

Na-nu'-uk 

Sa-ta' 

Sa-ia' 

Set-ha'  

TH-aiigk'  

Teli-y  an,  .[mee'-tum  (f.  a. ) 

Na-too'-taa.     "  Ps-aiiit' ... 
Ka-ta'-to  (m,  B.),   Ki 

Mii'-an-e [(f.  a.) 

Nish'-te-ft 

No-vi-sen-do.     »  Ta-r 

Ku-pap 

Pa'-ba 

Ah'-ta-ta-ks 

«  A-ta-ta-ga.  ''Aag-n-ti-ga 


No-yeh' 

Kno'-ha 

Ab-ge-no'-bS  

Ahk-iiote'-lia 

Ah-ga-neae'-tB 

Oh'-na 

Ali-ga-neae'-ta-ha 

Ali-iia'-uh 

E-iiah' 

E'-nah 

E'-nah 

En'-na 

E'-nah 

E'-nah 

E'-nab 

E-nah' ; 

Ma'-ba 

E-ua'-ha 

He'-nab 

K'-iiaw 

In-nah' 

Na-ne'-ka.     ''  E-oo-ne' .... 

Ha-a' 

Ih'-ka 

E'-ke-a 

Ush'-kl 

Uah'-kT 

Lnsb'-kl 

CLutch'-ke 

E-tai' 

Ah^ld'-ze 

A-te'-ta  

At-na' 

N'-g^'-ye 

N'-ga'-Hre 

N'-gS'-wa 

Nin'-gah 

Kin'-gftb 

Nin-gah' 

Ne-g&-aba' 

H'-gua'-abeb 

N'-geb' 

HtQ-ge-ah' 

Nit}-ge-ali'  

Ki|)-gB-ah'  

Ne-gB-ah  ---...... ....... 

Ne-ge-ali' 

Na-ke-a' 

Ke-fce'^ah' 

ma'-ko 

Ki-ke'Ta'  

Ka-ke-at' 

Na'-na 

Nees-iat' 

Kee-criat' 

M'-keeoh' 

Nee'-gooa 

H'-gnk' 

K'-ga'-kaae  

Nain-guk' 

En'-de 

A'-na  

A-n&'  

En-iia'  or  Na-aingh 

Nn-han [(fs-J 

E-sko'-i  Cm.  a.)  En-tome' 

[u-toom' 

Na-eet'-laa.     ^  Pe-oliagh  . 

Pe-an-e.     tpg/.at-Bin 

Hi'-ya 

No-vi-ca 

Ku-nS 

aa-Q-i'-a 

A-na'-na-kirtb 
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Ha-ah'-wut 

Ha-hS'-wuk 

Ha-ha'-wa 

Le-yS'-h& 

E-ya' 

KS-yJL'-no-nS 

IiB-ya'-ali 

A-ue-aV 

Ma-«hink'-slie 

Me-chink'-she 

Ma-ahe'-da 

Ma-ohink'-slie 

Me-oMuk'-3e-la 

Me-obink'-Bhe 

Ma-olilnk'-slio 

Me-ohiak'-slM 

Me-ohlnk'-slie 

His-ae'-ha... [zhin-go  (f.sp.) 
WB-nii)'-Be...-(m.  sp.), 
IlBS-yin'-ga 

Bu-aW-g^ 

We-3he'-ka 

E-neke' [ka(f.6p.) 

Ma-ua'-ka  (m.  sp.>,  Ko- 

Sia-de-aha' 

Bot-sa'-aa 

Stth'-sfih  

Suh'-soh 

Su'-Boh [hiIs'-wa(f.B.) 

Cliap-pfl'-oUe  <TQ.a.),Cliacli- 
A-gwae-tsI' 

Te'-row 

Pe-row.     "TikMe 

Pe'-row.     "  Ma-te-ua'-o  . 
N;-go;-ais 

M'-koo'-aia 

Niii'-gwiss 

Nin-gwia' 

Rean-gwis' 

Nin-gwia' 

N'-8"'s' 

Neen-gwase'-sa 

NiR-gwa-aa' 

Nin-gwa-aa' 

Ne-gwia-sa' 

Na-gwis-aa' 

Na-kwis'-aa 

Na 

Ni-kwg-t1ia' 

Ne-kwe-tha' 

Ha'-ha  

Koh-'-ko 

Noii'-ko'-a 

N'-kwis' 

S'-kooa' 

N-di-omo' 

K'-kweeSB' 

Nain-gwaas' 

Sa-olm'-ali  (m.  sp.),  Sa-yS' 

Sa-ya'-ia [m  (f.sp.) 

9e-ya'-za [(t-  ap.' 

Sa'-tln^B  (in.  sp.),  Ss^zot 
Sat-eeu-ge  (m.H.),Setf-zi-oi 
la-kwoo3-aa [(f-S-) 

En-mesht' '. 

KuQ-naht'-la 

To-at'-ain 

Sara-mQt' 

Ka-aati-lo 

Cliib-i.     I'  Cha-ba 

E-ne-ga 

Er-HH-ca 

Eii-iii[ig''-ah. 


ii.E  II. —  Conlinued. 


Ka-ali'-wuk 

Ka-lia'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wa 

Ka-ja'-ha 

Ka-ya' 

Ka-yi'-no-na 

Ka-ya'-lia 

E-ne-aV 

Me-cliunk'-slie 

Me-phoniik'-BliB  

Me-clmnk'-aha 

Mo-chimk'-alie 

Me-cliuok'-se-ia 

Me-ciiunk'-she 

Me-objink'-alia 

Ma-chi)ak'-she 

Me-ohtink'-BiiB 

Win-no'-ga 

We-zliUR'-^a 

Hee-yng'-ga 

He-yuo-ga 

Siie-me'-Bhe-ga 

We-shon'-ka 

B-uook'  

Me-no'-hii-ka 

Ma'-ka  

Nak'-me-a 

8nh-s6ii'-take 

Suli-aoli'-take 

Su-soli'-take 

Ckaa-liaa'-te  (ra.  s.),  Clinoli- 
A-gwae-tel'..  [lina'-waCf.a.J 

Ah-gira'-tze  

Pe'-row  

Pe'-row  

Pe'-row.     »  Na-te-aa'-o 

N'-da'-nis 

K'-da'-iiIs 

N'-da'-iiia 

Nin-d&'-nlas 

Nin-da'-nisa 

Neeii-da-niBB 

N'-da-DisB' 

N'-da-niaa' 

N'-da'-nias .-. 

Nin-da'-iia 

Kiu-da'-ca 

Nin-da'-aa 

N'-da'-aa 

iT-da'-na 

NB-t&na' 

Na-tna' 

Nl-ta-na-tba' 

Kl-ta-na-tba' 

Na-ta'-na 

Na-tan'-a 

Nft-taii'-a 

N' -tils'  

N'-tooa' 

Ne-oliuae' 

S'-da-nu63' 

Nain-da'-n6S3 

Sa-ta'-ah  (m.  a.),  Sa-ya'-dze 

Sa-to'-a [(f.Ep.) 

Sa-la'-a 

Sa-ohe  (m.),  Sa-ya-tse'  (f.) 
SeBt-siiere(m.)SBe-ya-tae(f.) 
ia-lam-olie-alt.  '' la-ahoo-le- 
Eae-tara'-ke-iit [mait 

En-misM.  "lahtCbyf.).  Pap 

Kas-wil [(by  mother) 

Pa-obin'  

sa-mak' 

No-si-a-aa-u-kma 

Ka-ee-she-oir 

Chibi.     "Chttb-a 

Pa^ne-ga 

Paa-aing'-aii 


Ha  )  <.'  da 

Le  J  a   dli  all 

E  ya'  dla  ih 

My  otild. 

ti,  ya'-ra. 

My  daughter.       V 

Me  ta'  1^0  aha 

Mb  tV  ko-zM 

Me  ta'  ko  zha 

Me  ta'  ko-zlia 

Ma  ta'  ko-sak'  pok 

Mb  U'  ko  zha 

M^  ta'  ko  2\ 

Me  Ik'  ko  sa 

Too'^li'  p  i.  ii'i: 

We  tfisb'pi 

Hh^ii  t.,'  kwa 

]    t.'kwi 

My  girl. 

Bb  ..bose'  pa 

\Veolio=e'pt 

E-(,kaonah'  ka 

P  ta-we'  ha-ka 

Met  a  wa  pish'  sha 

Bua  ba'  pa-ta 

Sup'  afc  nBk'  oe 

Sa'  pok  nak'-ae 

Sup'  pok  nak'  nl 

Urn  os-Bfla'  wa 

My  child. 
My  daughter. 
My  daughter. 


No-so-s6m' 
No-ilii  she 
No  -.be'  ill  a 
^o  she    1.T 


N    k.vaj',m3 

N  I  b  ise 

Nob    whe-iu' 

Nain-ao  whaae' 

ba  t'  Lu'  a  (ta  sp  ),  Sa-tha' 

Saken'na  [(f  ep  ) 

3e-ya  zBt'  tha  ra 

Sa  ohi' 

Seet-she  (m  ),  Seet  shai  (f ) 

Ii  hftb'  pa{aou'9  8  ),Ia  sue' 

F>Bine'malt      [ia(d'BS) 

Nli-poo8'  aa  (m   b  ),  Ka  a  la 

Ka  pa-pa  [(f  S  ) 

Kila'  ilt  siu  (la  s  ),  Nbit  ait 

ba^na'  na  [sm  (f  s  ) 

Nin  wi  ta  ti-a 

Ki  eeah 


Mv  gi'^nltMld. 


My  graiidioa. 
Mr  gnudtiiiid. 


My  gland  son. 
Hy  giaadohild. 
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T4I1LE  ll^Cimti 

"Ih7 

12  M,,...da...M... 

T....,,„.. 

ij  Mra™,t  laud^m 

Tr.n>.t™. 

li.  My  gieiii  granddaqghtcr. 

Ti^n^latiDD. 

1 

2 
3 

21 
22 
23 
2i 
25 
26 
27 
28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3il 
37 
38 
SS 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
4t) 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
63 
54 
56 
eti 
67 
68 
60 
60 
61 
62 

ea 

64 
66 
66 
67 

69 

70 

71 
73 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
7S 
79 
SO 

My  gd.  danghter. 

My  granaehlld. 
My  gd.  daughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My    d  aangh  e 

My  g  and        d 

My  g      d  ugh  e 
My  g  and  h   d 

Mj  g         n£li  ec 
My  giaudchUd. 

My  gd.^danghter. 
My  grandchild. 

My  gd.  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 

Hi\Vda 

Ha  yi'  Jia 

Hi  ya'  ila 

Le  yi'  dla  ah 

E-ya'  ila  ah 

K&ja  t\ 

Le-ya  ta  ra' ja 

Hatra'ah 

Me  td  ki>.iha 

Me  ta'  ko  zhi 

Me  W  ko-zlia 

Me  tk'  ko  i\,i 

Me  tl  1  0  eak'  pok 

Me  ta'  ko  ulia 
.Me  W  ko  iha 
IMe  ta'  ko  z1 
iMe  ti'  ko  B'l 

Toohli'-pti  hi. 

Wee  ti5ih'  pa 

Been  ta'  kw'i: 

EtVkw. 

Bp  choae'  pa 

We  chose'  p  i. 

Ethoou'ili'  ki 

P  ta  we'  ha  ka 

Metfl  ttl  pish' hha 

Bus  ba'  pe  la 

Sup'  uk  nCk'  ne 

Sa'  pnk  iidk'  ne 

Sup'  pok  nik'  nl 

Um-oa  ifis'  wil 

Ull  gl-II  SI 

An  ge  lee'  se 

Te'  wut 

Ah  te'  wut 
No  se  BPm' 
No-L,e  aim' 
No  se  sem' 
No-zl.I'  xhe 
Eo  she'  sha 
No  ihe  shV 
No  she  aha' 
■  No  Bhe  slia' 
No  It  sell' 
No  aa  ma' 
No  aa'  ml 
No  ^a'  nm 
No  ai  ma' 
No-ea  ma' 
No  she  sem' 
No  she  sit' 
Nah   kk' 
Na  se  tha'  m* 
Noathi  tha' 
Nee'  aa 
Nee  so'  tin 
Nee  so'  t.in 
Nu  leeoli' 
N'  kway'  nua 
Ka  h  ise' 
Noh   whese' 
Nam  no  wliase' 
8at'tbn'a(m  s  ),Sa  clia' 
Sa-ken'  ne                  [((  s  ) 
Sa  yl  zat'  Iha  re 
8a  chi' 
Seet  she  (m  ),  '^tet  ahii  (f  ) 

Mygiindson. 

Mr  grandchild. 
Mygiindson. 

Mr  grandcliild. 

My  g       laon 
Myg    ndchld 

My  B    nds  n 

My  g  and  h  Id 

M    gran  1  on 
My  grandchild. 
My  nephew. 
M)  grandchild. 

My  gfindson. 
Mf  gra-dchiia. 

My  gt.  grandchild. 

My  son. 

My  third  child. 

My  gt.  gd.  child... 
My  grandchild. 

K      "'i 

My  gd.^  daught. 

My  grandchild. 
My  gd,  daught. 

My  grandchild. 

My  gd.  dauglit. 

My  grandchild. 

My  gd.  daus-ht. 
My  grandchild. 

Mygd.^daught. 

My  grandchild. 

My  niece. 

My  grandchild. 

My  gd.  daviglit. 
My  grandchild. 

My  Bt.gd. child. 
My  daughter. 
My  Ihird  child. 

My  gl.gd.  child. 
My  grandchild. 

Ka-ja'.dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-ra 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-tK'-ko-sK, 

Toosh'-pa-M 

We-choSfl'-pK 

Uti-gMI-sI 

Na-rfir-na-tish'-S 

Ho-slie-sha' 

Ho-8he-ab&' 

Ho-Ba-ma' 

No-Ba'-mft 

No-sa'-nia 

No-si-ma 

No-sh<!-6B/ 

NS-b--kil' 

Sa-se-tha'-mil 

No-stka-lhil' 

Nee'-aa 

Nae-so'-tan 

Na-Jeeoh' 

N'-kway'-nus 

Hoh--wheae' 

Nain-no-whaae'. 

Sa-t'-thu'-a  (ni.  s.),  Sa-cha' 

Nain-no-whase' 

Sa-t'-thu'-a  (m.H.),  Sa-cha' 
Sa-to-a'-ba [(w.s.) 

Sa-ehi'  

Seet-alie 

In-ohan'-wa  (dan.  of  ami), 
[Iii-cUit-ohe-tt(dan.otd.) 

Ese-m-e'-malt 

NS-poos'-fts  (m.  sp.),  Na-a- 

Ka-pH'-pa [fa  (f.  B.J 

Kin-Qt-aln  (m.  s.>,  Khit-ait- 

Seet-she  (m.),  seet-ahai  (f:) 
Eae-in-e'-malt 

sa-mak' 

Er-nn-tae-ki-u-lL-ga 

Er-iiH-tae-ki-n-ti-ga 

Eng'-o-ta 

Ro(H>-ta-ka 
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Ha-ya'-dra 

Ha-ja'-da 

Le-ya'-aia-ah 

K-yS'-dla-ah 

Ka-jS'-rS 

La-ySl-ta-ra'-ja 

Ha-tra'-ali  

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-tlt'-ko-alia 

Me-ti'-ko-zlia 

L'-ko-zha 

L'-kn-sSlc'-pok  ... 

Me-tS'-ko-zha 

Me-ta,'.ko-za 

Me-t3'-ko-s& 

Too3h'-pa-ha 

Wae-tust'-pa  

Heen-ta'-kwa ■ 

B-ta'-kwa 

le-ohose'-pa 

We-choae'-pS 

E-choonsh'-ka 

P-ta-we'-ha-kS 

Met-a-wa-pish'-sha... 


p'-uk-uOk'-! 
Sa'-pok-na'-n 


No-se-Bim'  ... 
No-Be-sem'  ... 
No-alii'-she... 
No-she'-shI, .. 
o-sbe-shS' .. 
No-she-sliit' .. 
Ko-she-3h&'  .- 


No-Ba-seli'... 
No-sa-raa'. 


No-sa'-ma 

No-sa-mil' 

No-she-SBm'  .. 

Nivshe-sa' 

NS.-h'-ka' 

sB-tlia'-ma 
Ro-stha-thS' .. 

Nee-aa 

Kee-ao'-tan  .-- 


My  grandson 
Mj"  grindch  Id 


My  grind cl  ild 


Nu-]eeoV 

N'-kway'-nus , 

Na-h-ise' 

Noh'-wkeae' 

Nain-no-whasB' 

Sa-t'-thu'-a{m.a.),8a-oUa' 

Sa-ken'-ne [((■  e.) 

a-ya-zet'-tha^ra 

Sa-ohi'  

.BlieCi<i.),SeHt-8liai(f-) 


My  griiiidaan. 
My  grandotild. 


Table  II. — Continued. 


Ka-ya'-dla-ah  ..... 
Ka-ja'-dla-ah  ..... 

Kil-ya'-ril 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-y£L... 


Mo-ta'-ko-aha  

L'-ko-zka. 

Me-U'-ko-zha 

•ta'-ko-zka 

Me-t&'-ko-a&fe'-pok  ... 

"    -la'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zka  

Me-Ul'-ko-za 

Me-ta'-ko-sa 

Toosk'-i^-ha 

Wee-tfish'-pS, 

Heen-U'-kma-me 

E-ta'-kwa-me 

Be-ehoaa'-pa 

We-clii)se'-pa 

E-okoon-^bunk'. 

P-tS-we'-ha-ka 

Met-a-w  a-pish'-aha... 
Bns-bft'-pB-ta 


Na-te-nil'-o 

No-ae-sem' 

No-se-sem' 

No-zbl'-ahe  

No-ehe'-sha 

No-alie-fiiiS.' 

No-eke-sha' 

No-she-Bha' 

No-a&-aBk', 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-aa'-uiS 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-she-aem' 

No-alie-s5' 

KS-k'-kS' 

Ka-se-tka'-ina 

Ko-atha-tM' 

Nee'-aa 

Wea-ao'-tan  

Nea-B5'-iaii  

NfL-jeacb' 

ti'-kway'-nna 

Na-U-ise'  

Nok'-wkeae' 

Nain'-no-whase' 

Sa-t'-thu'-a(m.8.),Sa-cka 

Sa-toTa'-ka [Cf.B.) 

Sa-le-zet'-tha-ra 

Sa-chi'  

Soet-sh«(m.)  Swjt-Hhai(f.) 


My  granddangbte 
My  grandokild. 


My  granddangh 
My  grandchild , 
My  child. 
My  graiidehilcl. 


My  granddaugl 
My  grandoliild. 


My  gt.  gt.  gd.ckjld. 


K  n  dg    h 
n     ga 

Soon'-dii-ga 

Soon-da 

En-kata'-tok' 

Eel-kak-cha 

Na-al'-yas.     "  Piap 

Ka-tat' 

Pa-ven'.     »  P&-vet-aiii. 
sat-tum' 

Ku-BQ-onm 

(Si'-a 

Ay-ny-yu-ga 

An-ga-ju-ga 

Ang-a-yu'-a 
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Lak-j( 


-ha.. 


Lak-je'-ha... 
Ahk-ra'-Je... 
Lok-Je'-hS... 
Ha-ye'-nh...... 

To-mdo' 

Chltn'-a-do... 

TiV-e-do , 

Tiy-a-do , 

Tib'-a-lo. , 

Tib-a-lo'.; 

Tib'-a-lo 

Tib'-a-lo 

Me-tlm'-do.... 


Ton-m 


'-ha... 


Wee-t. 
He-yen'-nS,... 

Be-che'-do  ... 
We-ohiu'-to . . 

E-ohe'-to 

Me-aho'-kS..., 

Ma-ta-roo' 

Ba-nS'-na 

A-n5k'-fI  

A-nak'-ft  

A-nSk'-fl  

Cho  oliihl'-WE 
Uq  gl-dau'.... 
A(i  ke-doh... 
E-rats-teh 


A  tn 
Nee' 
Ne«3 
Nees 
HiBa 
Has. 
NlsS 
Nisa 
N  sa 

,           

i-aa' 

Ne  sSza' 

NesS  za' 

Nl  sa-ma 

Ha-na' 

Na-ne'-5 

Ni-tha-tha'... 
H'-tha-tha'.... 
Na'-tliS-ha  .... 

Neese-sa' 

Nis'-sa  

K'-h»y'-eeea... 

K'-ta-knn' 

Nah--hana' . ... 
Nain-n'hana.. 
Kfin'-dig-ah  ... 


SQQ-n 


-ga... 


8u-n5'-ga  .. 
Soon'-da-ga. ... 

Sooa-da 

Bu'l-kalik'-taa 
kak'-eha... 


My  elder  brother. 


Ah'-je 

Dh-je'-ali .. 
Uh-je'-ah  .. 
Ahk-jB'-bi' 


Ahk-je'-ha  .... 

Ahk'-Je  

Ak-je'-ya , 

Taij-kay'  

Tou-ka' 

Tank'-sliB 

Tank'-ahe 

Ta-ka' 

Tonk-a' 

ToQ'-ka 

Ton-ka' 

Me-ton'-ga 

Ton-ga'-ha 

Wee-tOn'-ga.... 

He-yu'-na 

Wau-he'-eha.". . 

Be-tuii'-ga 

We-tuu'-ka  .... 


Ba-za'-kat 

Au'-take 

An'-take 

Chu-wou'-wa.. 

Un-gT-dau' 

An'-ke-doh 

E-ta'-heh , 

A-ta'-he , 

Ah-te'-ta 

Ne-mia' 

Ne-miah'  

Ne-mish'  


Na'-be 

Nee-mis'-ta 
Ntie-his-ta 


Na-meea'  . 
Na-niese'  . 
Naiii'-na-n 
Sa'-da 


Ba-che 

En'l-ehit'-sha... 

Eal-kn'-ka 

P&ts  


ya 


Ah    fl 

bje  , 
ni  je  I 
Ahk] 

Alk  ], 
AL|e  . 

Me-(lnn 

CI  I   h 

Me  t  uk  a-do 


Me-clun 
Zho  -da  ba 
\V  ee  zSd  tha 

Heen  tang  a 
Be  aho   na 
Wt^^l  0  la 

Me-no  ka 


An  tk  ba 
Chnhla  la 

tin  g  1  lu 
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Ha'-ga 

1     Ha-g&'-aii 

I     Ha'-sa' 

I     Le-gS'-ah 

'      F-ga-M  

'    Ka'-gs 

'     Ls-ga'-ah 

I     Ha-je-a'-M 

>     Ma-sag'-ka 

'    Mt)-soli'-ka 

Me-audk'-a  

i      Mesun'-ka 

i     Ma-Boh' 

Me-sunk'-a-la.... 

Ma-soh'-ka-ia  .... 
'     Ma-Bon'-ka-la  .... 

Me-soli' 

■  Wee-sSn'-ga 

'     IlHen-tlinQ'-^a.... 

HBen-thuu'-ga  ... 
i     Ba-3nij'-ga 

■  We-son'-ka 

■  lUiank' , 

Me-sko'-k& 

Mat-30'-gS 

Ba-olift'-ka , 

Sah-n&k'-fiah 

Sa-na,k'-fl3h 

Sa-nak'-Ssh 

Chtt-cha'-se 

UB-Kl-inn'-tll  ... 

Ag'-ke-na-tsI 

B-da'-dah 

A-da'-da 

Ka-wif'ta 

Ne-aama'  

Ne-sha-wisli'  — 

Ne-sha-misk' 

Ni-slii-mS 

Ne-she'-ma 

Ha-she'-ma 

Ne-she-m3.' 

N'-ahe'-ma 

N^-slie-ina' 

Se-me-ma'! 

Ne-she-mii'  

He-she-ma'  

Ma-she-ma'  

Ne-3he-raa'  

Na-ae'-ma 

Na-aa' 

Na^-sim-a' 

Ka-oha-na-lha'-m 
N'-the-ma-tha'... 

Ta'-ja 

Hia-kun'-a 

Nis-kun' 

M'-ohi-gu-iium',. 
Noo-see'-mees  .... 

N'-h'i-suiii'  

Nah--eaae'-n-mias 
Kai  u-hise'-ea-mu: 

San-no'-ga-ya'-aa 
Set-cliil'-e-S-za  .. 

Sa'-uka 

Sa-uha 

Is-Bln'-aa 

Eal-ae'-Bin-cha... . 

Kat'-aUa 

Sa-hata'-eii 

Tam-ma'-ha-masl 

No-vi-ta-o. 

Keet-  til  au-ftsh-lo . 

Ctt-hn'-ba 

Noo-kS-va 

Nn-ka-ra  

Nu'-ka 


My  younger  hrotlier 


Me-sol 

ka 

Me-annk  a 

Meaun 

ka 

Masoh 

k».   , 

Me^u 

1 

Masoh 

kp,  In 

Me-aon 

k     1 

M     oh 

ka^a 

Wee  sOb  ga 

E   hut 

f\« 

E^h 

-r^he 

sa 

E-     ok 

Meaho 

k 

Matr-80 

Bvch 

Anak 

■" 

Auak 

■■- 

Anak 

■ 

hu   h 

h    w 

An  ke 

fin 

N  tie 
Ta  ya 
N     kui 


u    h    ba 
kn    □  a    a 


My  vonnger  brother 


M>  voiiiiger sister. 


I'.a 

Ki 

giali 

RihE 

Ka 

V-fll 

1 

Mn 

1,11k 

sU 

Mr 

I     k 

sli« 

Me 

tmk 

•ihfl 

Me 

■irlt 

^(p 

Mf. 

Iniik 

M 

fn    k 

'lip 

M« 

n   k 

she 

Mp 

tnik 

si" 

Mp 

I   Ik 

=ho 

Be-tnn  ga  zhiu  g4 


Wal 


Wyok  ka 
P  ta-ma  ka 
Ma  ta  ka  zha 
Ba  aa  chete 
An  tike 
An  take 


L-ti   I  eh 

\    A   Le 

Vh  te  ta 
N'e  aheme 
He  ika  niial 
Ne  she-mish 
Kl  BhI  mB 
Na  aha  ma 
Ne  she  ma 
Ne  she  ma, 
'J  sliB    ma 
Ne  she  m& 
Ne  go-be  ma 

Ne  ^ke  ma 
Ne  !,hp  ma 


Na  aim  a 

Ka-cha,  ma  tha  nt 
N  tha  ma  tha 
Nibea 


N  kvajeech 

Noo-aee  me^ 

N   hi  sum 

Nah   aaaa  n  misa 

Nam  hise  sa  uns 

Ada   ze 

Si  U  zaya  za 

&-1  ol  ith  or  Sit  ohith 
be    ha  the 

L 1 1  tslta  a  opes 
Fel-cha  choops 

Ea-na  na 

Na  mioh  en 

ba-gwe  sa  ha-mash 

No-vi  pa  re 

Keet  than  ea  she  ok 

Cnhn  ba 

Ny  a  na-na  ga 

Kiju  ga 

Na  J 
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Table  U.—ConHnned. 

M     \v           « 

T    usUtion. 

( 

{i^   e          l.u''°' 

t™ 

1 

Da  tI  gwSWan   no-dli 

My  sistera. 

Dft-ya 

M          ters. 

Ha  al     wuk 

Mjson 

2 

Da  v»-B  va-da  i  o-dil 

Da-ya 

Hi  1          uk 

3 

Di  ge  it  da  no-dfi 

Da-ge                -d 

Ha  ha   w 

U     t,wa-da-naz1 

Un-gw»^ 

Lb3  t  li 

Fja 

k           nou 

Lb            h 

Un  g    a   d    no    6,   h-i 
Al  k  ga  na   none 

« 

Un-gw 
Ahk-a 

" 

Mycl   id 

Ahwt   tiTol    'i   h 
Me  ta  ve  !  ol    t  n 
Me  t^we  no     t  n 
Hb,   ank  sbe  1  a  do 

Myeller  sisters. 

Ah-w 
Me.Gh        d 

unger  sisters. 

Me    h    k     k 
Me         k     h 
Ak        -da 

D  n  na  ta  k  slie  w   do 

Den-n    m          w 

Me   h    k     k 

r       ka   we  ol      w  ts 

" 

Tuuk 

"             \l 

Me         k    k     & 
Me-oh  nk    k 

« 

Me  13,  we  i  ol    eke 

M          tcra. 

Mb    h    k     h 
Me    h  nk       e 

!« 

Et«n   gS 

E-tSn    a 

■■ 

Me-c    n       h 

n;s      h 

Wl 
He 

"; 

30 

Wa  hB  oha 

E-iin' 

21 

32 

E-utt  kfi-i  a 

On  go  k    wi  ko  11 

E-nu'k 

Un-go  fc      ii-k  m 

" 

lie- 

;; 

23 

We  tun  ka 

We-tn 

Wb            k 

24 
25 
26 

Aw  ke   no 
Ma  tS,  n-s  it  l& 

»y  en  r  sisters. 

Aw-k 

Ma-tS  k      ha 

„ 

■E-t   k 

Me 

Ma 

» 

37 

B    koop  me  a 

My  s  St  rs. 

Sa-koop  ID 

sters. 

Bo 

Sul 

28 

Et  e  ba  p  sh  8 

Et-e-b     p   h 

An  Uke 

An'-t  fc 

30 

An  take  u  hli  Wl 

Et-e-b     p     h 

31 

Chit  w  in  take 

Chn-h             b 

Ch  p 
Ah"w 

i     «liild. 

An  tsa  li  nun  til 

An-tB            0 

33 

TsflU  ke  tol 

Tsas-k    to 

Pe'     w 

34 

E-ta,  hell 

My  s  ster. 

E-ita-     h 

M       ater. 

35 

A  ta  be    K  t  to 

My  s  ster  all. 

A-ta'-        K 

star  all. 

Pe-    w 

36 
37 

Hanaknn  ne 
Me  mis  >.uk 

My  s  a  evs. 

My  elder  sisters. 

Na-nak 
He-sk            uk 

M        unger  sisters. 

NS- 

TH'-d 

N'-d          m 

N'-d       bra 

Nin  d       h 

Nind           m 

N'-d      h  ra 

y  step-Mil. 

40 

Ne  m  Bh  suk 
He  m  8  »uk 
N  n-da  wu   mig 

My  sist  ra. 

Ne-m   h       k 

Ne-sa 

Nin-d                   g 

H       st^rs. 

41 

Kin  de  gek  jng 

Nin-d              mBg 

42 

N  n-da-wa  m  ^   e 

Ne-dSk 

43 

K   da   wamuk 

My  Btep-sisters. 

Ne-d&k    k        h 

N'-d          m  a 

44 

N  sle   m&ynk 

My  JO  ngec  sisters. 

N'-sh     m        k 

mnger  sisters. 

N'-do-  h  m 

45 

Ne  si  e   ma,  yuk 

Ne-sh     m 

N'-         he-nia 

46 
47 
48 

Ne  go  so  ma  ge  ka 

No-go'      m         k 

Ne  ng           sa 
Ni,  gw 
Ni,  gw 

:! 

49 

Ne  she  ml  ke 

My      fera. 

Ne-sh    m 

stars. 

Negw 

50 

Ne  she  ma  ke 

Ne-sl     m 

2*r    , 

51 

N&tikwa   muk 

Na-ta         m  k 

NSkw       a 

52 

N^  ma  fiuk 

My  elder  sisters. 

Na-m         k 

It        der  sisters. 

Ne  k  es 

53 

Wama  eh 

My  s  sters. 

Na-in 

M       sters. 

Ha 

54 

N   takn&maki 

Na-ta 

Nt-kwe   b 

55 

Nit  fcwa  ma-ke 

N'-ch         m    k 

Ne-  w     h 

56 

A  tha  ai  pi  na  t  ne 
Ne  ti  ka  nix 

Ne-ta  k 

N'-            k 

M    step- son. 

58 

Ne  ta  ka  nis 

Na-ta 

" 

Ne            k  h    a 

59 

Wl  je  gu-dnl  teek 

Wl-]e  g                   k 

N'-   "          m 

60 

Noo  1  jee  and  lool  te  b  n 

Noo-l                             b 

61 

Na  me  Bnk    e      N  h  se 

Na-m        k  (        N 

Nak  n 

M    stBij-tliild. 

62 

(NameBenk(e)[muky) 

f  Ha-m                  )  m  k( 

N'-k 

(  Noh  eeae  nm  s  ik  (y  ) 

\  Noh           um                > 

63 

Nain  to  kwa  muk 

Nain-           k             k 

Na 

64 

(Sa-da  ka  (alder) 

rSSr-d 

Tu 

step-son. 

(Ada  zeka (younger) 

U-d 

65 

Akseuns  a-da  za 
i&Bt-dei  aaiekra(«) 
1  &i  ne  kra  (younger) 

Ah-Be 
(Sat- 

Se-         a 

66 

isa-n      k 

Sa'        g 

Sa-Blia(elderbroB.BOn)... 
Kaa-koo-sa.    la-se-malt... 

67 
68 

[ti  (y ) 

Sy-ak-e-kat(e.),  Se«-o  hy- 

<.        » 

Is-sin'-toot-hooa' 

My  a^ioptad  son. 
My  son  and . 

70 
71 

73 
73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

En-klak'-sa-ma 

En-kiak'-sE-ma 

(1         .1 

Iii-pit'h 

(Not  rBUdnrBd). 

My  siBtevB  younger. 
My  e'ldersisters. 
My  eistfirs. 

N.-l;at-lit8h-kllt 

„    ,, 

Kot'-Bin(eld.br.s.),At'-sin 

[(y.br.son. 

Na-vi-tu-e 

Mir  nephew. 
My  son. 

My  nephew. 

rie-Eat-lltSU--'*'-'*'  ■..--■---..' 

a^,   en-e->itn 

jra-onen'-e'OiiU".  ■■•  -..  ...... 

Sa-Kwe'^-tee-miah ........... 

No-vi'par-a-ee 

Ee-ohitck  

. 

Kan-gi'-a-ra 

80 

Na-ynng'-ing 

Ang-o-yi.'-kll  

" 

kmij-u-Li'-sii. 
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Ka'-aa 

Ka-sa-juh' 

Ka-Bil'-wa 

Ka-!ii,'-wB 

Ka-zfi'-wa , 

Aht'-thaf , 

Ka-sB'-wa 

Ya-na'-raa-kwa... 

Me-ta'-koah 

Me-ta'-koaah 

Me-ta'-koa8b...... 

Me-W-koaah 

Me-ta'-kosh 

Me-ta'-koBh 

Me-U'-koaah 

Me-ta'-goash 


Tft-n, 
Wa-ti 


-lia ,. 


Wa-olie'-ne  

E-noofc-ehek'-aw 

Ko-too'-M 

Ma-too'-ga  

Boa-me'-a-fcnii-i! 

8n-pok'-take 

Sa-pok'-take 

Un-hu-tia'-Be 


y  sistar.ln-law. 
My  grandohild. 
My  dangk. -in-law. 


I'.hi... 


'-111.,. 


M'-all''ga-iiBli-gweli' 

Lan-gw&'-ia 

HS^ha-^na'-kwa  No-ko.it 
M-ha^a-ha'-kwS  Ho-ko-ui 
Ha-ha-gS-na-kwa'  No-ko-m 
Ha-hiir-ga-na-kwa'    No-ko-ma' 

Na-setu'-yft 

"o-ha'-kan-e-ak-ye-yu'  . 

Nich-a' 

Ha-them-mi-la' 

Ni-tkd-ml-ali' 

la-tim' 

Nee-mis' 

-thus-wS'-skom 

Ka-h-um' .'.'.' .".'.'  ZZ'.'.'.'.'.'".'. 

Nak'-lmn' 


Uno- 
Ha-n 

Ha-yale-!io3e'-hft 

E-en-M'-za 

Yak-te-lie  rah'-tha... 

De-aii-loae'-ha 

Ha-na'-ma-kwe 

Me-t&'-kosli 

Me-tE 


Ma-ia'-koash.. 
Me-U    " 


Me-ta'-kosh  ... . 
Me-ta'-ko3h.... 
Ma-ta'-koasli  .. 
Me-ta'-goash... 
Me-ta'-goaak... 
Wa-tah'-iia.... 

We-l6!t-da 

Wa-do'-li& 

Wan-do'-litt ... , 

Ba-lO-ja 

We-toii'-cUa.... 


■yap  ., 


li'-yop... 

'■'-ynv 

Un  ho-tis'-se 

E-hu5-tBl 

_    h'nS'-tzI  

Koos-tow'-e-Bti 

■witoh 

K(ili--ti[-wa'-Bnh  .. 


Na-hak'-Bim... 

Na-hak'-sim 

N'-ha'-ke-Bhlm , 

Nt-nin'-gman 

Na-nln'-gwun  , 

Ne-nin-gwnn' 

Na-niD.-gwnu' 

Nfi-iiin-gwun' 

K'-do'-she-na-game'.. 

Na-hun'-gft-na 

Ne-W-gwa-la' 

Neis'-gwa-ia' 

N'-da^wa-iB/ 

N'-aa-gira-ia' 

Ba-nS-kwem' 

Ne-na'-kwnn 

Nioh-a' 

Na-na-kwam-iiB' 

mn-hi-ka-na-ma' 

Na-tas' 

Nis 


3-ga'-t 


a'-ya... 


Ta-ta'-wa^Wn... 


Ni3 

N'-tlu'-sfik 

N'-tlQ'-stik 

Wfi-seen'-no-kwa 

Na-to-na-iua'-kw' 

Na-na-toh'-na-mafcue'  .... 
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Ha-ya'-da 

Ila-ya'-d  ra 

Ha-yfij'-d  a.. 

Le-ya'-dla-ah 

E-ya'-dia-ali 

KSr^ya'-ra 

Le-ya-ta-ra'-yil 

Ha-tra'-ali 

Me-ta'-ko-iha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha  

Me-ta.'-ko-aha 

Me-t&'-ko-zha 

Me-ta/-k<h-Bab'-pok .. 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-jha 

Me-ta'-ko-aa 

Me-lS'-k(v-sa 

Toosli'-pa-liB 

We-ttlsli'-pa 

Hoen-ta'-kwa 

E-ta'-kwa 

Be-choae'-pa 

We-oliose'-pa 

E-choon'-ka-neke'  .. 

p-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Met-a- w  a-piah'-aha . . 

Bna-ba'-pe-ta 

Sop'-uk-aBk'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-Ks 

Snp'-pok-nak'-al .. .'. 

TJm-oa-sils'-wil 

Un-gl-l!-sl 

An-ge-lee'-se 

Lak-te'-gisli 

Lak-te'-kia 

Ijfi-i^iie-tisb'-a 

No-SB-sim' 

Wo-zhl'-she 

No-sIie'-3ha 

Ko-she-eliil' 

No-she-sha' 

No-ahe-shfi.' 

Ko-sa-aeh' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-aa'-ma 

No-aa-ma'! !!"!"!... . 

No-ahe-aem' 

No-ahe-sa' 

Ka-h--ka' 

Na-ae-tha'-ma, 

No-stha-tha' 

Nee'-aa 

Nee-so'-tan 

Kee-so'-tan  

Hii-jaecb.' 

N'-kway'-nus  

fJoh'-whese' 

Hain-BO-whaBe' 

Sa-t'tliu'-a 

8a-keii'-ne  

Se-ja-zet'-tha-ro  .... 

Set-she 

la-hak'-pa ! 

Kot-ain 


My  grandson. 
My  grandoLild. 


My  grandeom. 
My  grandchild. 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
My  grandson. 


Ka-yB,'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dla-sh  

Ka-ya'-dla-ah  

KiL-ja'-ra 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-yfi. 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-Kha  

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-sak'-pok  

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zlia  

Me-ta'-fco-za 

■   Me-ta'-ko-sa 

ToosU'-pa-ha 

Wee-tBah'-jS 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me 

E-ta'-kw&-me 

])e-o!iose'-pa 

We-ohoae'-pa 

E-ohooK-zhiink'-e-neke  . 

p-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Met-a- wa-pish'-alia 

Bna-bii'-pe-ta 

Sup'-nk 

Sa'-pok 

Snp'-pok 

Um-OB-sils'-wa 

Un-gl-lT-Bl 

Ai)-ge-lee'-ae 

Lak-te'-gee 

Lak-le'-kis 

NS-ra-ne-tish'-a 

No-Be-aim' 

No-zhl'-ahe  

No-ahe'-sha 

No-ahe-shS,' 

No-she-sha' 

No-she-aha' 

No-sa-seh'  

No-sa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa-ma' 

No-she-sa' 

Na-h--ka' 

Na-ae-tha'-ma 

Ko-atlia-tha' 

Nee'-aa 

HBe-so'-tan  

Nee-s6'-tau 

NQ-jeeoh' 

W-kway'-nus 

Na-h-i8e'  

Noh'-whese' 

Nain-no-whaae'  

Sa-t'-tho'-a 

Sa-to~a'-ba- 

Sa-le-zet'-tha-re 

Sa-chi'  

SeC^he 

In'-oliau'-wa  I 


My  granddanghte 


My  granddanghte 
My  grandchild. 


My  granddaughtB 
My  grandchild. 


M         k    zia 
.a  k    £l  a 

k      ak  pok 
,     ko-  ha 

M  ta  k 

Me-ta  ko- 

T     1  pi  I  a 
\\       u  1    p 


N         n 

N     he-  a 
N    1    ka 

tha  ma 
N       1  a  tha 
N  e'    a 
N  n 


M     grandchild. 


M     grandchild. 
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Ka-y&'-da 

Ka-ya'-di-a  

Ka-yS'-dla-ah  

Eu-yil'-dla-ah. 

KS^y&'-rS, 

Ka-yH-tS-ra'-ja 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Ko-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-tS'-ko-zM 

i-ta'-ko-ihil 

!-ta'-ko-sha 

i-ta'-ko-sak'-pok 

He-ta'-bo-zlia 

Me-ta'-ko-zhB. 

Mu-ia'-ko-za 

Me-a'-ko-sa 

Tooah'-pa-Hs , 

Wee-tash'-pa 

Heau-ta'-kwH-ma 

E-tS'-fcwiL-rae 

Be-ohose'-pS 

We-chose'-[fi 

B-ehooD-aliuuk'-e-neke 

P-tB-we'-ha-k& 

Met-a-wS-piah'-aha 

Bus-ba'-pK-ta 

Sa'-pok '..'. 

Siip'-pok 

Um-os-saB'-wa 

an-gl-M-si 

A(j-g9-leB'-ae 

T«'-wut : 

No-ae-acra' .". 

No-se-sim' 

No-ae-aein' 

!No-zlii'-sbe 

No-sha'-shiL 

No-ske-Bha' 

No-BliQ-slia' 

No-ahe-sha' 

No-a^sah' 

No-aa-m^' 

No-sa'-ma 

Ho-sa-ma' 

Ho-she-sem' 

No-aha-sy 

Ha-h--ka' 

Na-se-tka'-mS 

No-atha-tha' 

Ree'-sa 

KBe-sc^-tan 

NS-jeeoh' 

H'-kwBj'-nua 

Na-k-lae' 

Noh'-wkeae' 

Nain-no-whase' 

So-t'-tku'-a 

Sa-tora'-ba 

Sa-le-zat'-tha-re 


My  granddaughter. 
My  grandckild. 


My  grand  dangkter, 
My  grandchild. 
My  nieuB. 
My  grand  obi  Id. 


My  granddaughter. 
My  grand  ok  ild. 


My  granddaughter. 


Table  IJ.— Continued. 


H    y     w       1 
H    y   !     w     d  1 
H    ya  Hf     d 
H    y'i  w  n  dl 
I  yo-wa  da 
h^ya  w    na 
L    wada     1 
I!     h  n   d      kE 
Me-t  n  h  kS 


ka 

1  ka 


Tin  h    pfi.     wa 
Uk  gS  wl    uo 

1     w   t 
T     wut 
Ah  t     wut 
Nik  n 

N   d    k       tin 
N   d  h  k       tim 
N   nng   a 
N       n-gwnl    n 
N      I    gwi  ni 
Ne-    ngw   n 
N  gw   n 

N  gw  n 
L  J]  gwa-1  a 
N  la  gwa-is  a 
Ne-ia  gwa-ia  a 
N  la  gw  li  a 
N  la  gwa  1  a 
N!L  ua  gwa  nis 


N      ^  . 

Nt    hn      „ 

N  n    a  kwa  n^  tba 

N    1    gwal  th 


ta 


My  younger  brother. 
My  nepliew. 


My  nephew  ? 
M     step-ehild. 
My  nephew. 


Ka'-aa 

Ka-sa-yiih' 

Ka-sa'-wa 

Ka-zS'-wa 

Ka-sa'-wa 

Ahk-thaf 

Ka-sa'-wa 

Ya-na'-niSqae 

i'-koaah 

I'-koash 

Me-ta'-koash 

Me-ta'-kosh 

Mfr-ta'-kosh 

Ma-ta'-koash 

Ma-ta'-goaah  

Me-ta'-koash 

Ta-ne-ha 

We-te'-na 

Hean-toan'-ja 

Hin-to'-na 

Be-ie'-na 

Wa-oha'-ne 

E-nook-ohefc'-an-ohau 

P-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Ma-ka'  

Moo'-a-ka  

Sup'-uk 

8a'-pok 

Sap'-pok 

Chu-ha'-oho-wa 

B-tBan'-hi 

Ah-ge-tsan'-hl 

Sko'-dna 

Ha-ta-na-tS'-koo 

Nea-tim' 

Nee-8tim' 

Nee-tlm'  

Nia'-aim 

Ne'-aim 

Ne-sim' 

Ke-alm' 

Ne-sim' 

K'-fth'-ga-neh-gwah' 

Lan-gwB'-ia ; 

R»-hS-ga-na-kw5'  Ho-ko-ma' 
Na-ha-ga-na-kwa'  Ho-ko-ma' 
Ua-hS-gS-na-kwa'  Ro-ko-nia' 
Na-ha-ga-na-kwa'  Ho-ko-ma' 

Na-aem'-ya. 

No-ha'-kun-e-ub-ye-yu' 

Nioh-a' 

Na.them-roi-l& 

Ni-th»-mi-ah 

Na-tine' ..; 

Rue-mia'  

N'-tlns-wa'-sbom 

N'-snm' 

Nah--hum' 

Kain-iium' 

Sa-t'thu'-a. 

Sa-taa'-ya 

Set-thu'-ya 

See-ohy-o 


My  grandchild. 
My  daughter. 
My  si  star-in- law. 
My  gd. -daughter. 

My  dangh.-iu.law. 


My  dangh.-in-law. 
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Ka- J  a'- wan-da 

Ka-juh'-w5-deli 

Ka-ya-wa'-da 

Ka-jS'-wan-dS,' 

Ka-yo-wa'-dil 

Ka-wa-da'-ah 

Ya~shone-dra,'-]!a 

Me-tuB'-zhaii  

Me-to'-zhB  ..'. 

Me-to'-zha 

Me-toh'-zha 

Me-toh'-zM 

Me-to'-aa 

Me-t(/-za 

Ta-zlia'-lia 

We-te'-KhS 

Heen-toas'-ka-me 

Ilia-tose'-Ji-ee-ina 

Be-ohe'-Klio 

We-clia'-zlio 

E-ctoOfl-zhunk' 

MB,-ta-ka'-zlia 

Ba-ao'-ka 

Snb-ib'-tate 

Suh-bih'-take 

Sa-M'-take 

Un-hak'-pu-te 

Uo-gwa-dno' 

Urt-gwil'-tull 

Te-wut 

Te'-wut 

At-te-natch 

I  Ncsse-tim'Coldflr)... 

(  Neeae-ohe-miali'(y'nger) 

(  Naesh-titn' (older) 

(  Neeste-ohe-mis'  (y'nger) 

r^eese-c  he-mis' 

NI-sM'-raiBS 

Ne-ahe'-me-sha 

Ne-aie-miB' 

Ne-alie-mla' 

Ne-stB-mis' 

Ne-ahfl'-inia 

Shamas-sa'  

Ne-she-mis-aa' 

Ne-she-mia-Ba' 

He-sbe-miB-sS' 

Ne-filie-mia-aa' 

Na-ah&'-mia 

Na-na'-mS 

Ne-fihe'-mia 

Ha-aam  e-thil' 

Ne-aa-mB-tha' 

Na-tha'-be  

NeB-mia'-aa 

Ke-mis'-aa 

N'-aum' 

N'-sum' 

Hohk-Boh-kwa'-oh  ,... 

Longae-kw&'  

Na-lone'-gwS-sia' 

Sa'-zy  

Sa-to-a' 

Se-le'-a 

Sa'-ke! 

In-toousb' 

In-pit'h.     ''  Pai-ya.... 


.      ,MslB, 


My  yonnger  ai 
My  n!eoe. 


My  nfeoe. 
Hy  etap-ubild 
My  iiieoe. 


Ha-nane'-liose  

Ha-yala'-boae-ha 

E-BH-tfl'-za 

Tak-te-lie-a!i'-tlia..., 

De-an-lioae'-ba  

Ha-jia'-mSiiue 

Me-til'-kosh 

Ma-ta'-koaati 

Me-ta'-koaab 

Me-tS'-koaali 

Me-ta'-fcosb 

Me-ta'-koali 

Ms-tS'-koasb 

Me-ta'-goaah  

Me-ta'-goaali  

We-tnh'-iJa 

We-(Bt\'-da  

wa-do'-ha 

Waii-do'-ha 

Be-to' Ja 

Wa-ton'-oba 

Wa-to'-ho 

Wo-wa'-ke? 

Me-tia 

Boo'-sba 

Sai'-yiip  

Sai'-yop 

Un-obH-ko-wak'-ke .. 

A-ge-b'-ii&-UI' 

Koos-tow'-a-Rn 

Ko-atil'-witch 

Koh'-ta-wa'-aab 

Na-Mk'-aitn 

NS-bak'-aim 

N'-ba'-ke-shiro 

Ni-iiin'-gwaii 

Ne-iiin'-RWun  

Ne-nio-gwnn' 

Ne-nin-gwun'  

Ne-nig-Rwnn'  

N'-do'-Bbe-na-game' . 

Na-boo'-ga-na 

Na-lfi-gwa-la' 

Na-la-gwa-la' 

N'-da-gwa-m' 

N'-aa-KwE-ia' 

Na-na-kirem' 

Ne-nS'-fewnn 

Niob-a' 

Na-na-kwam-na 

Niii-ha-ka-ua-n^'.... 

Na-tas' 

Nia 

Nis 

K'-tliQ'-aok 

N'-thQ'-ank 

Wa-sefn'-no-kwa'  .... 

Na-to-na-ma'-kw' 

Na-n  a-tob'-iia-makue' 

Sa-tsa'-ya 

Sat-abi'-ya 

SBetdbe-kQ-In , 

la-iiatohl'-hu 


pa-  % 

ta  k 
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Ka^ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra , 

Ka-jil'-da , 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah  , 

Ka-yS'-dla-ah , 

Ka-yiL'-ra 

Ea-ya-ta-ra'-jS- 

Ya-tra'-ab 

Mo-tH'-ko-zliU 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zlia  

Ma-ta'-ko-Bha 

Me-ta'-ko-a5k'.pok  ... 

Me-U'-ko-zM  

Ma-ta'-ko-zba 

Me^ta'-ko-za 

Me-ta'-ko-za 

TcK)3h'-pa-ha 

Wee-tush'-i* 

"   iii-ta'-kwa-me 

i'-kwa-me 

Be-choEe'-pS,... 


My  granddaughter. 


We-ol 


B-  chooQ-shunk'-e-neke . . . 


My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My  little  gd,  daught. 


Ha-ja'-da 

Ha-ya'-dra 

Ha-ya'-da 

Lfr-yS'-dla-ah 

E-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ySf-ra 

Le-ya-ta-ra'-yS 

Ha-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zlia 

He-til'-ko-zha 

a'-ko-zha 

Ma-ta'-ko-sha  

Ma-ta'-ko-aak'-pok,.. 

a'-fco-zha 

a'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-ail 

i-ta'-ko-za 

Too3h'-i*-ha 

Wee-tfish'-pa  

Heen-ta'-kwa 

E-l&'-kwa 

«hose'-pa 

We-ohoep'-pa  

E-chooa'-ka-ueke'  ■- 


My  grandson. 
My  grandohild. 
y  little  graudson. 


Ka ja  di 
Kaj      ia 
Ka  yv  da 
Ka  ya  dla  ah 
ki  ya  -dla  all 

Ka  ya  ta-ra  ya 
■■  -  -  a  all 

.a'-kO'Zha. 

Me-ta'-ko-Blia 

a'-kt^zha 

.a'-kO'Sha 

I'-ko-safc'-pok 

Me-ta'-ko-zTia  

Me-ta'-ko-za 

Toofih'-pa-ha 

Wee-ttish'-pa 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me 

E-ta'-kwa-me 

-chose'-pa 

Wa-ohose'-pa 

B-ckooQ-zliniik-e-neks . 


My  grandchild. 


My  gd.  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  Utile  gd.  dan. 


Sa'-pok 

Um-os-Bfis'-wa... 
n-gUi-sT 


No-ae-sim' 

Ko-zlii'-she 

No-slie'-Bha 

'  VBhe-Bha'. 

No-sha-Bha' 

Mo-ehe-sli&' 

No-sa-Bet'' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma , 

No-sa'-ma 

Ho-sa-aia' 

No-sa-raa' 

No-BliB-Bem' 

Ko-ahe-sa' 

Na-h'-ka' 

le-tha'-ma.... 

No-atha-tha' 

Nae'-aa 

Kee-so'-tan 

Nee-so'-tan 

NtS-jeeoh' 

N'-kway'-nus  

Ka-h-ise' 

Noh'-whwe' 

Nain-no-vhase'  ■ . 

^     ^'-thu'-a. 

;oTa'-ba 


My  grand  ctanghter 
My  grandcliild. 


Snp'-nk-nBk'-ne 
la'-pok-nak'-ne 
lup'-pok-nak'-n 
Um-OB-stia'- w  5 . . . 

Cn-gi-ll-sf 

An-ge-lee'-sa..... 
Te'-wnt 


No-zhr'-Blie.. 
No'Bhe'-aba. 
No-she-sti' ,. 
No- she- all  a' . 


a-tha'-ma  ... 

No-atha-tha' 

Nee'-sa 

Nae-Bo'-tan 

Nee-ao'-tan 

NH-Jeech' 

N'-kway'-nus  ■■■• 

Na-h-iss'  ■ 

Noh'-wheae' 

Nain-no-whase'.. 
Sa-t'-thn'-a 

Sn-y6-zet'-tha-re-. 
Sa-cM'  


My  grandson. 

My  grandohild. 

My  nephew. 
My  grandohild. 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 


My  gd.  daughter, 
y  grandchild. 


N 

N  kway  nus 

Na-h-ise' 

NoU'-whese' 

Nain-no-whaae' . .. 
Sa-t'tUu'-a 

a-toTa'-ha- 

a-le-ZBt'-tha-re  .. 

Sa-chi'  

Soet-she 


1.  dangliter 
•andehild. 
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%•"  \.    ■ 

.          .                ,       - 

Translalloa 

il    Hvljothcr  a  daughter 
(l™«lo,ieakldB) 

.......... 

1 

Ha    oh    nel 

My  nephew 

la   at 

Mydaugh.-mlaw 

Ka  soh'  nah 

My  niBi-e 

2 
3 

Ha  ha  wa 

My  son 

Ea-sajai 

Ka  ha'  wuk 
Ka-lia'  wa 

My  daughter. 

4 
5 

Ii.   z     wa 
kaza   wi 

", 

ka  )  ,'  hi 

"          " 

K^  Vl  wft  ua 

My  n  1  hew 

Ahk    haf 

kt  ^a' wma 

7 

Le    a  ah 

My  so 

Ki  aa  wa 

kili   ah 

He-wd,  teh 

Mv  neil  ew 

1    wa'teh 

My  niP.e 

Me  tons     kl 

Mew   kooh 

Me  tun'  ahau 

My  daughter. 

10 

Me  to   Q9   l,£i 

Me  iS.  koash 

Me  to  us  za 

My  niB.  B 

11 

M    toaah   ka 

Me  ta   k  aah 

Me  to'  zh& 

12 

Me   use  ka 

M    t&   koaaU 

Mh  to'  zha 

13 

Me  loans   k^ 

■\e        ko  h 

Mb  loh'zln 

14 

Mstoaae   ki 

ie   ii   k 

Mb  I  1,   zli^ 

15 

Me  toash  ki 

Me        kois 

M-  1.)'  zi 

16 

Meto^?   k4 

Me   i,     oash 

M^  to'  i . 

17 

M    tu  za 

Me  t^   koaah 

M^  to'  zj 

18 

We  toash  k& 

Tine   1 

J  ^Kh .'  Ua 

19 

Wee  toanB  kt 

^     te      a 

We  le'  zht 

20 

Been  toas  ka 

H     n    0         ye 

Keen  toas'  ka  me 

21 

Hn   ose  kee 

Hnty    0 

Hm  toae'  kee-me 

22 

Be  ohoae   kl 
Wo  el  ose  ka 

Beje     a 
Weolo   ne 

", 

B^he'  zho 
Wb  ChB'  zho 

F-ohuonsh   ki 

Mynepl    orgd  son 

E  she  gun 

Mt  sister-in-law 

E  1  hoou  ahnnk' 

MyniPo-orgd.da. 

25 

Xona  ka 

Mv  aou 

Eo-loo   te 

Mv  dangh.-m  law 

Meno'hikaf 

Mv  daughtfl?. 

Me   awips     al  a 

My  g  a   Icl  Id 

Mat  to   we  a  ki-zhe 

My  BifitBr-lD-law 

Met  a  wi  piah'  sha 

My  giandthild. 

27 

My  son 

Bos  me  a  knn  i   ta 

Nak'-ma  a 

Mydft  lighter. 

2S 

S  p     k  Duk  ue 

My  grand  on 

Sup   uk 

8up'-nk 

My  gd  daughter. 

29 

b       pok  Q    k    no 

Sa  pok 

Sh,'  pok 

30 

Sup   pok  Dik  n 

Sup   pok 

Sup'  pok 

31 

Ura  OS  sas  wa 

Mygrandol  Id 

tu'^ut       SB 

My  daugh.-in  law 

Ura  OS  sfia'  wii 

32 

E-ta  n  h 

Ui|  gw^  dni)' 

My  n.ece 

33 

U    Be  wa  uuh 

My    oplew 

A    gBtsau 

TTng«B'tuh 

34 

Pb     ow 

My  ol    d 

Pe'  row 

My  oluld 

35 

Pb   row 

&  0  dua 

Pe'  low 

36 

Atuu  h 

Mvgi    I  hl3 

ko-coo  h 

M  nnoh' 

MygriEii.hild. 

37 

N  de  k  VI,  t  m 
H  de  kw4-t  m 

My  nep  ew 

Nee-t  m 
^e      m 

„ 

(  Neese  tim'  (older) 

(  Neese  obe  mish'(y'nger) 

JNBe3htim'(oldei) 

(NBestohemiBh'(y'ngBi) 

My  niBce 

39 

N   del    kwatm 

]\      t  m 

Neesa  the  mis' 

40 

N   n      g  VI  USB 

Is          n 

Ni  bhi  mis' 

41 

Ne  D      gwul        ^ 

Nb      m 

No  «he'  me  sha 

42 

Ne  n  I.  gw    US 

N    am 

Ne  she  mis' 

43 

No  n  n  gw       e 

>eslm 

Ne  ■ihe  mis' 

44 

Nenngw   ns 

Neslm 

Ne  she  mib' 

45 

N,i  gw   n  3 

N   ah  ga  nah  gweh 

Ne  slie'  rais 

46 

Lan  gwa  le?  si, 

Lan    wa  la 

Shim  BE  sa 

47 
4S 

Ne  I&  gw&  la  B^ 
Ne  m  gwa-la  sa 

N    ha  ga    I  kwa     No-ko  m 
IS    ha  gi  na  kwa     No    o  mi 

No  she  mis  sa' 
Ne  she  mia  sa' 

«        "~ 

49 

He  I&  gwa  liB  sa 

N4  ha  ga-na  kwfi      Ko  ko-ma 

N<.  ahe  mis  aV 

50 

Ne-lit  B"^'      a, 

ISala^anakwl      No  ko  m 

Ne  she  mia  sa' 

51 

N&  D&    gwH  D  s 

t,    h,»  ga  ne  kwim 

Na  aha'  mis 

52 

Ke-iiS,  kwani 

^o  ha  kun  a  nk  ve  vn 

NVua'  ma 

S3 

Pit-ell  n   e-f&, 

N   ha 

mun' 

54 

Nen    a.kw&na 

Na   hemn      a 

Na  sem  e  tha' 

55 

Na  ua  gwal  tl  a 

N       a  mi  al 

Ne  sa  me  tha' 

53 

NaUh    tft 

Nit  m 

1  i  Iha'  he 

57 

N  do   to-yofle 

N  era 

Nee  nil;,'  i,a 

58 

No-a  toase 

N  e   n 

NBe  urn's. 

59 

N1  mks 

N   t         w          0 

N   ^um' 

60 

Nulfik  na 

N     um 

N   sum' 

61 

Ma-kun 

Mv  '  pp  ohiia 

H          m 

N I  kun' 

Mystep-thilii. 

62 

N  kweese 

My      n 

N        h 

N   danuss' 

My  daugUtHf 

63 

Nain  gwaae 

Nan     um 

Nimda'ness 

.< 

64 

oh 

Sa  ya'  dze 

My  Step  daughter. 

'65 

Sa  yi.  sa 

sa-«i    a 

&a  to'  a 

My  dauglitei 

66 

be  y&  ^l^ 

S  tth        a 

67 

-^a  zoo 

Sill  tw? 

68 

Sieha 

Wy  y  n  e  b  0  1  er 

■^      T    ! 

<' 

be  lIiu  the 

My  adopted  ilau. 

69 
70 

In  tee  kwl 

My  n  p    andaunt 

I     a  pn 

" 

is  '(ee'  la 

My  gd  diughter. 

71 

In  poe 

(Notrnleel) 

Iii'-pote 

(Not  rendBred.) 

[Ka-BUt'-fii.i(y.b.s.> 

73 
75 

No-pwu'-al-sh.(Bld.br.s.) 

Ka-gut'-sin 

77 

78 
79 

Mynepl.Bw.     ,■ 

Ang'-a-ga 

U"g-ii'-ga 

My  nicoe. 

80 

iiEg-ii'-ga, 

Oo-koo-K'-ga 

" 
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Oo-na'-hose 

Uno-na'-liose 

Ha-iia,ne'-Lose 

Ha-yalo'-hose-ha ... 

E-eii-hil'-z5  

Yak-te-he~ah'-tM. . 

De-aD-liose'-M 

Ha-na'-maqaa 

Me-U'-bosh 

Ma-ta'-fcoasli 

Me-ta'-koasli 

Me-ta'-koash  

Me-t&'-kosli 

Me-ta'-bosh 

Me-ta'-koash 

MK-tS/-goaah 

Me-til'-goash 

We-toli'-ria 

Wa-ton'-da  

Wa-do'-ha 

Wan-do'-hi 

Be-to'.Ja 

We-toLi'-oha 

E-she-ki' 

Ko-too'-te 

Ma-tob'-te 

Boo'-aha. 

Sai'-yap 

Sai'-yop  

Sa'-yup 

E-hua-tsi' 

A-ge-lr-na'-Ui 

Koos-tOW'-BS-stt 

Ko-Bia'-witoh 

Kols'-ta'-wa-suh 

Wa-hak-Bim' 

Na-hak-sim' 

N'-ha'-ke-akim' 

Nl-niu'-gwftn 

He-nln'-gwim  , 

Ne-nin-gwun' 

Ne-mii-Bwaii' 

Ke-nin-gwnn'  

N'-do'-she-na-game' 
Ka-hun'-ga-na 

Ke-ia'-gwa-ia' 

Ne-la'-gwa-la'. 

N'-da'-gwB-la' 

N'-da'-gwii-ia' 

Na-nlL-kiTem' 

Ne-ua'-kwnn 

Kieh-a' 

Ka-na-kwam-na 

Hin-ha-ka-na-ma' . .. 

Na-tas' 

Nifl 

Nia 

N'-Un'-fiflk 

N'-tlu'-aflk. 

leen'-iio-kwa.... 
Ha-to-na-ma'-kw'.... 
Na-na-toh'-ua-inakti. 

Sa-tsa'-ya. 

Set-sW-ya 

Set-BhB-kn-in '.. 

Is-natcW-lin  


Le  yn'  dla  ak 
E  ya'  dla-ali 
Eaya/rft 
Le  ja  ta  rj  ■ 


Hiti 


'ah 


Me-ta'  ko-zha. 
Me-ta'  ko-zha 
Ma  ta'  ko  zlia 
Ma  ta'  ko-sha 
Mo  W  ko  slik'-pok 
Me  ta''ko-zha. 
Me  ta'  ko  zka 
Me  ta'  ko  za 
Me  ta'  ko  aS. 
Toosh'  pa  ha 
Wee  tfiah'  pa 
Hean  ta'.kwa 
E-ta'  kwa 
chose'  pa, 


Wee: 


i'pa 


E  cha-h  kUQ 
P  t1-we'  Ua  ka 
Met-1  ma  pish'  sha 
Bus  ha'  pe  ta 
Snp'-uk  nSk'  ue 
Sa'  pok  n4k'  ne 
Sap'  pok  nak'  hi 
Um  OS  Btls'-wa 
Un  gl  II  si 
An  ge-leo'-ae 
Lak  te'  gisk 
Lak  te'  kis 

No  he  Bem' 

No-ahl'  aha 
No  ake'  alii/ 
No  'Jke  sha' 
No-she  sha' 
No  she  t\\t' 
No  sa,  seh' 
No-sa  mi' 
Nn-8a'  ma 


No  bhe  aem' 
No  she  a  a' 
Na  h   ka' 
Na-se  thd-ma' 


Nie  ao'  tm 
Nil  y  ech' 
N   kwaj'  nua 
Nikia^' 
Noh   whese' 
Nam  no-whaae' 


t'  tha  K 


My  gnnJson 
My  g^^ndc]llld 


My  grin  l-on 
Mt  ferandiliild 


K^  ya'-da 
ha  ya'  dla  ah 
Ka  va'-dla  ah 
Ka  ya'  ra 
Ka  ya-ta  r«'  ya 
Ya  tra'  ah 
Me  ta'  ko  zha 
Me  ta'  ko-zha 
Me  U'  ko  zhS 
Me  ta'  ko-sha 
Me  ta'  ko  sak'  pok 
We  ta'  ko-zha 
Me  ta'  ko  zha 
Me  ta'  ko-za 
tie  ta'  ko  8a 
Toosh'-pa-ha 
Wee-tiish'  pa 
Hpen  ta'  kwa-niB 
J-ta'-kwa  me 


We  ohoae'  pa 
E  oba-h  kun 
P  ta-we'  ha  ka 
Met-1  wa  pish'  aha 
Bus  ba'  pe-ta 
Sup'nk 
Sa'pok 
'^np'  pok 
Um  OS  sils'  « ■» 
Uti  gl  II  si 
A|)  ge  lea'  se 
Lak  te'  gee 
Lak  te'  \n 


Noh   whese' 
Nam  no-whase' 

'■I  to  ~i.'  ba 


Mv  gd.  dang  liter. 
My  grand  oliili 


y  gd.  daughter, 
y  grandchild. 
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My  grandBon. 
My  grandchild. 


My  granason. 
My  granaohild. 

My  grandohild. 


My  grandsou. 
My  grandchild. 


Ea-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra. 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ja'-dla-ai 

Ka-yS'-ra 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-jiL 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-bo-iha 

Me-tS'-ko-iliS 

Ma-tlL'-ko-Bha 

Me-ta'-ko-aak'-pok. 

Me-ta'-ko-zlia 

Me-t£l'-ko-zh& 

Me-W-ko-^a 

Me-t5''-ko-s& 

Toosh'-pB-ha 

Wee-ttiBh'-pa  

Heeii-ta'-kwS-me . . . 

E-ta'-kwa-me  

Be-ohose'-pa 

We-chose'-pa  

E  ■  ok  a-h  ■  kn  n'-neke . 

p-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Met-a-wa-pish'-8ha. 

Bus-ba'-pa-ta 

Sop'-nk 

Sa'-pok 

Bup'-pok 

Um-oa-Btla'-wa 

Un-gi-It-si 

Ap-ge-lee'-se 

Te'-wot 

At-imoV 

No-ee-sem' 

Ko-Shi'-Bhe !'.'.! "!!!!! 

No-Bhe'-Blia 

No-she-slia' 

Na-she-sliS' 

Ho-ske-slia' 

No-aS,nBBli' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa'-m& 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-sha-Bem' 

Na-h--ka' '.'.'..".', 

Na-se-tha-ma' 

No-stha-tha' 

Nae-aa 

Nee-ao'-tan 

Nee-so'-taii 

Ntt-Jsech' 

N'-kway '-nus 

N5,-]i'i3e' 

WoL'-wheae' 

riain-nhasa 

Sa-olia' 

8a-to-a'-ba 

Sa-la-zet'-tha-re 


My  granddaugkf«r. 


J  granddaughter, 
y  graudohild. 


granddaughter, 
grandcMld. 


My  granddaughter. 
My  grandnhild. 


Ha-ah'-wTik , 

Ha-ha'-wuk 

Ha-hS'-wa 

E-ya' '■'■'■ 

KE/-ya'-ni>-nB.... 

Le-ya'-ah 

E-ne-ah' 

Mfi-ohink'-ahe  -. 
Me-ohink'-ahe .. 

Ah-sha'-da 

Me-ohink'-she .. 
meKihink'-se-ia, 
MB-ohink'-ahe .. 
Me-ohink'-ahe  -- 
Ma-chink'-she .. 
Mo-chink'-Bhe.. 

Nia-se'-ha 

Wee-zhin-ga  ... 

Hae-jin-ga 

He-ne'-eha 

We-shen'-ka  ... 
E-cha-h-kna'... 

Ko-iie'-ka 

Mft-de-BhS', 

Bot-sa'-aa  

Snh'-siih  

Snli'-aoh 

So'-Boh 

Cnoh-lio-BO-ohe 

A-gwftl'-tal 

Ah-gwa'-tze 

Pe'-row 

Pa'-row 

Na-le-iia'-o 

N'-f[0'-zhim 

N'-do'-ihim 

Nin-do'-shl-miai 
Nin-do'-ahe-mia 

Nin-gwia' 

Nin-gwie' 

N'-gwIs' 

N'-gwis' 

Neen-gwaaa'-Ba, 

NiT[-gwa-sa' 

Nin-gwa-sa' 

Ne-gwis-sa'. 

Ne-gwis-aa' 

Na-bwia'-sa 

Na-keese' 

Na 

Nl-kwi-tlia' 

Ne-bwe-tlia' 

Na'-ha  

N'-do'-to-ko 

Np-to'-to-koh''-a 

N'-kwis' 

N'-too-a'-sum,.., 

N'-di-ome' 

N'-kweeae' 

Nain-gwaae' 

Sa.'-zoot. '..'.'." '.'.'. 

Si-ou 

Kaa-koo-sa 

Fam'-ta 

Nu-pwa'-at-sin ,. 


My  atep-cliild. 


"  step-child 
(Not  rendered.) 
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Ka'-sa 

Ka-aa'-ynh .. 
Ka-aa'-wa .... 
Ka-za'-wa... ., 
Ka-za'-wS... ., 
dhk'-thaf...., 

Ka-sa'-wa 

Ya-iia'-maqut 


Me-ta,'-koash... 
Me-til'-koash,.. 

M8-t5'-k03ll.... 

Me-ta'-kosh..., 
Me-Ui''kDaBl)... 
Me-ta'-goash... 
'V-boaali... 


My  daugh, -ID-law. 


'-ha ... 


Ta-n 
We-te'-r 

Hin-to'-K 


Ma-too'-ga  .... 
Mtt-na'-ka 

Saz-pok 

Sn-pok'-fake... 
Un-hu-tia'-E 


E-tsa 


'-hi... 


Ni3'-aim 

Na'-sim 

Ne-aim' 

Ne-sim' 

Ne-aim' 

N'-ak'-ga-nah-gweli' 

Lan-gwa'-la 

Ma-hi-ga-na'-kwa  No-ko-ma' 
Ha-lia-ga-ha'-fcwa  No-ko-ma' 
Na-ha-ga-na-kwa'  No-ko-ma' 
Na-ha-ga-na-kwa'   no-ko-ma' 

NS-ha-ga'-iie-kwam 

No-ha'-kan-e-uk-ye-yu' 

Nioli-a' 

Na-them-mi-aa 

Ki-tha-mi-ah' 

Na-tim  

Nee-mis' 

K.;e-iaiB' 

N'-thQa-wa'.skom 

N'-snm' 

m-h-nm' 

Kah--liara' 

Nain-linm'. 

Sa-oha 

8et-thn'-ya  .'."."!.'.'.".'.'." 


Ka-ali'-wnk  .. 
Ka-ha'-wafc  .. 
Ka-lia'-wa.... 
Ka-ya'-kS  .... 
Ea-y:"' 


i-lS... 


Ka-ya'-nch-na  .. 

Ka-ya'-ak 

E-ne'-ah 

He-clititjk'-ahe 
Ms-choiink'-ahf 
Me-okink'-ske 
Me-olintik-ake 
Me-obnnk' 
Me-ohuuk'-ahe . 
Me-chttnk'-aho . 
Ma-chflnk'-ahe . 
Me-ohink'-alie .. 

Wln-no'-ga 

We-zkon'-ga  ... 
Hee-yan'-ga.... 

He-yuft'-ga 

S[iB-Qie'-ahe-g3. 
We-ahon'-ka  ... 
E-o!ia'-h-kuii... 
Me-no'-ha-ka... 

Ma^ka' 

Nak'-ma-a , 

Snk-aQk'-laks ... 
Suh-aoh  '-fake. . . . 

L-6ok'-take 

ChH-okuB'-wa.... 

■gwae-tf 


Ah-g. 
Pa'-ro 

Pe'-row  

Na-te-na'-o  

N'-do'-sa-mia-kwamB'  ,, 
N'-do'-zha-mis-kwame' . 
N  '-do'-zlia-mis-k  wem' . , . 

Nlrj-do'-zhi-raisa 

Nln-do'-zhe-mis 

Nin-da'-nlas 

N'-dE-niss 

N'-da-Blaa' 

N'-da'-uiaa 

Nin-da'-na 

Nin-da'-na 

Rin-da'-na 

N'-aa'-na 

N'-dS'-na, 

Na-tB/-nla 

Ke-tane' 

Na-tun' 

Nl-ton-aa-tlia' 


a-tha' . 


Ne-ohune',... 
N'-da-nuss', .. 
N^Q-da'-ness 


Sa-to'-a  .... 
8a-le'-y&... 
Sa-ja-tae' .. 


n-(ilie-alt  In-kaoh'- 


My  stap-eliiid. 
My  daughter. 


My  step-da  nghta 
My  daughter. 


Ha  yala  hose  ha 
G-en  hit   za 
Yak      he    ah   tha 
De  an  hose   hit 


agftiuB 


^a  hun  fea  ntt 
N         ga-na  kwa 
N    ht-ga-  a  kwl 
N   ria  gwa   a 
N   d^  gwd   a 
J^    na  kwen 
Nb  na  kw  n 


Na-to  na-ma  kw: 
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Ha-yV-da 

Ha-ya'-dra 

Ha-ya'-da 

Le-ya'-dla-ah 

B-ya'-dla-ah 

K5-ya,'-ra 

U-ya-tSr-ra'-ya 

Ha-tra'-ah 

i'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-ilia 

Mfl-ta'-ko-zM 

Me-til'-ko-sha 

Me-tU'-ko-BSk'-pok . 

Me-tH'-ko-zM 

Me-t5'-ko-aha 

Me-ta'-bo-aa 

Me-ta'-ko-sa 

Tooah'-pa^ha 

We-tQ3h'-pa 

Hean-ta'-kwa 

E-ta'-kwa 

Be-chose'-pa 

We-chose'-pa 

E-ohoonsh'-ka 

P-ta-we'-hS-ka 

Met-a-wa-pish'-sha. 

Bas-M'-pe-ta 

Sup'-nk-nDk'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ue 

Snp'-pok-nak'-jil ... 

Um-OB-sOs'-wa 

Un-et-tt-sl 

A^-ga-Iee'-se 

Lak-te'-gisk 

Lak-te'-ki3 , 

At-nuok' 

No-sfl-sem' 

Ko-se-sem' , 

NO'iM'-she 

No-slie'-sha 

Ho-she-Bba' 

No-ahe-shS' 

No-she-sha' 

No-sS-aeh' 

No-sa-ma' ■ 

No-aa'-ma ■ 

No-sa'-ma 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa-wa' ■ 

Ho-slie-aem' 

No-ahe-aS' ■ 

Ka-li--ka' 

No-Be-tka'-ma 

No-stha-tha' 

Nee'-sa 

Kee-Bo'-tan 

Nse-ao'-tan  ■ 

Nvl-jeeoV ■ 

N'-kway'-iiu8  

Ni-h-ise'  

Noh'-wlieBe' 

Naln-no-wliase' 

Sa-cka' 

Sa-ken'-ne 

Sa-ya-zet'-tha-ra... . 

Sa-oki'  

Seut-ahai 


My  grandcklld. 
My  graodBon. 

My  gtandolitld. 


My  grandEon. 
My  grandchild. 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 


My  gran dB on. 
My  grandchild. 


ICa-ya'-da  ..■.--.■.--- - 

Ka-jS'-dra  

Ka-ytt'-da 

Ka-ya'-dia-ah  ». 

Ea-ya'-dla-ak 

Ka-ya'-rS 

Ka-y  a-ta-ra'-y  a 

Ta-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zlia 

Me-ta'-ko-sha 

Me-ta'-ko-Kha 

Me-U'-ko-aha 

Me-U'-ko-sak'-pok 

Me-ia'-ko-zha 

Ue-ta'-ko-ska 

Me-ta'-ko-z'a 

Me-ta'-ko-sa 

Tooah'-lSUha 

Wee-t1l3k'-i« 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me... 

£-ta'-kwa-me 

Be-okose'-pa 

We-chose'-pa 

E-ohoon-zhunk' 

P-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Mat-a-wa-piali'-sha . 

Boa-ba'-pe-ta 

Snp'-nk 

Sa'-pok 

Snp'-pofc 

Um-os-siis'-wa 

Dn-gl-li-si 

Aij-ge-lee'-so 

Lak-te'-Ree  

Lak-le'-lds 

At-nuok' 

No-se-Bem'. , 

Ko-fiS-aim'  

No-se-sem' 

Ko-zlii'-ske 

No-ske'-aka 

Ko-she-akS' 

Ro-shB-aha' 

Ko-ske-sha' 

Ko-sa-Beh'  

Ko-Ba-ma' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa'^ma 

No-aa^ina' 

No-aa^ma' 

Ko-she-aa' 

Na-h--ka' 

Ha-Be-tha'-ma  

No-stkfl-tka' 

Kee'-aa 

Hee-ao'-taa 

Kae-so'-tan  

Kn-jeeok' , 

S'-kway'-nua 

N£-k-ise'  

Noh'-wheae' 

Naia-no-whaae'  .... 

Sa-cka' 

Sa-toTfi'-ba 

Sft-lB-aet'-tka-re  ,.., 

8a-ehi' 

Seet-shai 


My  granddaughtsr 


My  grandchild. 


granddaughter 
grandcliild. 


granddaughter 
grandchild. 


My  granddauglitei 
My  grandchild. 


(Kot  rendereii.) 


Ha  ya'  da 
Ha  ya'  dra 
Ha  ya'  da 
Lb  ya'  dla-ah 
r  va'-dla  ak 
Ka  1  ii'  ra 
Le  yi  th-ra'-ya 
Ha  tra'  ah 
Me  ta'J-o  zha 
Me  ta'  fco-zha 
Me  W  ko  ska 
Me  tJ:'  ko-Bka 
Mo  ta'  ko  aak'  pofc 
Mb  ta'  kiv-aha 
Me  ta'  ko-zha 
Me  ta'  ko  zi. 
Me-ta'  ko-sa 
Tooeh'  pa  hS 
Wae-tfiah'  pa 
Heen  ti'-kwa 
E-t»'  kwB 
BB-okoaa'  p% 
We  ckoaa'  pa 
E  ihoonih'  ka  neke' 
P  ta  wa'  ka  ka 
Met  a  wa  pish'  ska 
Bub  ka'  po  ta 
Snp'-uk  nHk'-ne 
Sa'  pok  nak'  ne 
Sup'  pok  nak'  ni 
Um  OB  atis'  wa 
gn  (fl  n  sT 
A^  ge-lee'  se 
Te'  wnt 


At  n 


No  she 
»,  she 
N,  she 


Nii  leeoh' 
N'  kwiy'  D 

Ni  h  ihe' 


My  grandchild. 
My  grandson 

My  gnndohild. 


My  grind  on 
My  grandohild. 


Mv"  gniid-iou 
My  gi  and  child. 

My  grindchild. 


My  gl^nd'JOl! 
My  gniiilihild. 
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Ka-ja'-da, 

i     Ka-ya'-dra 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-yft'-dla-ah 

Ea-yfi'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-ya 

Ea-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zhE. 

Me-W-ko-zh£L 

Me-tii/-ko-zbil 

Me-ta'-ko-sha 

Ma-t&'-ko-Elik'-pak  — . 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-U'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-za 

Me-ta'-ko-sa. 

Tooah'-pB-ha 

Wee-tiish'-l«.  

H«en-ttL'-kwa-ms 

E-ta'-kwil-me 

Be-cbo£e'-pa 

Wc-ohose'-ifi 

E-chooB-zUuQk'-iiBke- 

p-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Mat.a-wa-pisL'--slia .. 

Bus-ba'-pe-ta 

8up'-i]k 

Snp'-pok 

Um-oa-sfia'-wa 

Un-gl-ll-sl 

An-ge-lee'-ae 

Te'-wut 

At-nnoh  

No-se-Him'" "..', 

Mo-9lii'-she!^.! ...!.!'"! 

No-she'-aha. 

No-ahe-aha' 

No-ske-slii' 

Ko-ahe-ska' 

No-aa-seh' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma.!! 

No-sa-ma' 

Ho-sa-ma' , 

No-ake-seni' 

No-sIiB-aa' 

Na^h--ka' 

Na-se-tlia'-ma 

No-atha-tka' 

Nee'-aa 

Nee-so-tan  

Nee-so'-tau 

NiS-jeeeh'.- 

Na-k-ise' 

Noh'-wheae' 

Naiii-no-whaaH' 

8a-oh5' 

3a-to~a'-ba 

Sa-le-aet'-tha-re  

Sa-oM'  

Seet-akai  


niy  granddaugkter. 


My  granddaagk-ter. 


My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My  iiieee. 

My  grandchild. 


My  granddaughter 
My  grandohild. 


La'  ga-nih 
La-ga-ne'  M 
Ahk  re'  ah 
La-ga-ne'  lia 


Ak  ta' 
Ah  W 
Ah  da' 


In  ta'  the 
F  un'  ohi 
Ti  tay' 


A'kT 
A'kii 

Chul  kfl-che' 


-Ih  fe'  ^ 

Nu  ko  iiiia 

No'  ko  mixk 

I\o  komm 
i  '.ho'  m6 
ne  Bho'  ma 
aW  sho-ma 

N«  miab  ako"  ma 


Ne  to'  to-ma 
Nb  to'-to  ma 
N'tus' 
Nee-oha'  look 


Zg  pi'  ba 


My  little  father. 

My  Btep-father. 
"     athar. 

itup-fatker. 
My  fither. 
My  falLer-in-law. 


My  'tep-parent. 
My  step-father. 
(Hot  rpfldered.) 
"y  father. 


(Not  reiideri 
My  uiiolH. 


Un-ge-uoh' 

Ahk-nolB'-ha... 
Ah-ga-ness'-ta, 
Aek-we'-ra 

Ah-ra'-koo  .... , 

E-nah'  

K'-nah  

K-iia' 

Eeu'-na 

E-nah' 

E'-nah 

E'-nak 

E'-nah 

E'-nah 

Na'-ha 

E-na'-ka , 

H^en'-nak 

E'-naw 

Iii-na'  

E-oo-ne-iiBke'. . 

Na-a' 

Ik-ka' 

E'-ke-a 

Ush'-kl 

Uak'-ki 

Suah-so'-kT.... 
Ch  uoh-fcH-ehe' 
A-gw5-tI-na'-I 
Ta-lB-na-ah-gi' 

Ah-te'-ra 

A-te'-ra 

N'-do'-'sis"!!!!! 

N'-do'-zia  ...'.. . 

Ni-no'-she 

Ne-no'-aha 

Ne-no-flhB,' 

Ne-no'-skS 

No-sha' 

No-aheh' 

Ns-za-gOa-sa'.. 
Na-aa-gOa-sa'.. 
Ne-sa'-gwia-sa' 
Ke-aaz-gwia-aa' 
Nak-ye'-ka..... 

Ke-ke~flh' 

Na'-ko 

NI-keTa' 

Na-ke-ah' 

Na'-ntt 

He-to'-tOK-ia... 
NB-to'-toax-is  , 
NQ-gu-mioh'... 
N'-kee'-seea.... 

No-mnths' 

N'-ga-ha'-tut  .. 
Na-no'-ko-mna 

8an'-ga 

A'-na 

8et'-so 

Sa-tkfi-i 

In-kajih'-ka  .... 

Na-roagk'-kaa.. 

E-at-sin 

NL'-ya 

Ko-vsa-i-e 

Leg'-yi 

D-kil'-uiig-a  ... 


My  Btep-m  other. 
My  mother. 
My  step-mother. 
My  mother. 


My  little  mother. 
My  fltep-m  other. 


My  grandmother. 
My  little  mother. 
My  alep-mother. 
My  little  mother. 

My  step- mother. 
My  mother 
My  annt. 

My  broth 'r-in  law. 
My  aunt ! 

My  step-parent. 


{Not  rendered.) 
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Ha'-JB.  

Knh-Je'-ah 

Knh-Je'-ah  

Liik-je'-ha 

Lak-je'-hSl 

Ahk'-ril-je 

Lok-je'-lm 

Ha-ye'-nh 

Chin-yay' 

Che-a' 

Che'-a 

ChB'-a , 

Me-ohe'-a 

Che'-a 

Che-a' 

Me-chin'. 

Zhin-da'-ha 

Wee-zhe'-tha 

He-yen'- na 

Be-zhe'-yeli 

We-she'-la 

E-ne' 

Moo'-ka 

Mee-a-ka' 

Meek'-a 

Um-un'-nl 

Et-e-ba'-pi-shi-li 

Et-B-ba'-pl-fllil-II 

Un-it-te-olia-ke'-to 

Taaii-adS-diL-iiun'-tli 

De-na-diL-noh'-lBi 

E-da'-daii 

A-da'-de  

Che-n6^tan' 

NeeBe-tase' 

Neese-tase' 

Meesh-tase' 

Nia-sa'-yB 

Ne-ka'-na 

Ne-kS'-na 

Ne-ka-nis'  

Ne-ka'.na 

Ke-ka'-na 

Ne-aa-Hil' 

Ne-aan'-za 

He-san'-za 

Ne-^a-za'  

Ne-sBrza' 

Na-aa'-ma 

Na^na' 

Ni-to-ta-mS'  

N'-oha-nB-ma' 

Na'-thiHiS 

Neese-sa'. 

Nis'-Ba  

N'-Bees' 

H'-aee'-weea  orN'-lul-nuW 

N'"ila-kwiis' 

Nee-ma '-tns 

NaSn-n'-hftns'. 

Kttn'-dig-eh. 

Suu-iio'-g^ 

Sfi-na'-ga 

Soou'-da-ga 

Soon-da 

la-si  n-kwu-aeehw'.    '■  Is- 
[se-laoLt 

Fa-hup',  or  He-pah' 

Eo-ko-wa-malt 

No-v!-pa-ra 

Gi'-a 

Ig-dlo-ra 


My  brother.  (Tbeone 
I  sucked  ivith.} 
My  brother. 
My  other  brother. 
My  brother. 
Tliou  and  I,  brothers. 
My  brother. 


My  elder  brother. 


My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 


brother, 
step-brother. 


ike  my  brother. 
["My  brother. 
My  yonnger  brother. 
My  brother. 


My  elder  brother 
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"'jf 

__ah-ie'-flb ".""!;!!!;";'!!!; 

Lifc-je'-ha 

Lak-je'-ha 

Ahk-rS'-Je 

Lok-je'-ha 

Ha-ye'-ah  

Te-mdo' 

Chim'-a-do 

Tib'-a-do 

Tib'-a-do 

Tib-a-lo' 

Tib-a-lo' 

Tib'-ft-lo 

r\b'-a-!o  

Me-tim'-do 

Ton-no'-ha 

Wee-te'-noo  

He-yen'-na 

Be-oba'-do  

Wa-chiii'-to 

E-ohe'-to 

Me-Bbo'-k& 

Ma-ta-roo' 

lig-z-i'-na 

A-iiak'-n  

A-iiak'-ft  

A-nSk'-fr  

Chu-ohihl'-wa 

Uo-gl-ni-ll 

De-iia-da-uuh'-tsl 

E-rats-teh 

Ta-ia'-Hk-tia 

Neese-tase' 

Neese-tBSe' 

Neesb-taaa'.'. 

Nia-aa'-yS 

Nin-da-wft'-ma 

Ki-aS-ya'  

Nia-si'-ya 

N'-aa'-v& 

N'-aeh-sa' 

Ne-s&-3a'  

Ne.ean'-za 

Ne-aan'-zl 

Ne-sa-^a' 

Ke-sa-ii' 

Ka-sa'-raa 

Na-na' 

Na-ne'-a 

Ni-to-ta-ina'  

Nos-ke'-ma 

m'-tha-Lft  

r^eeae-sa'. 

Hls'-sS  

N'-sees' 

H'-tiil-nilin'  or  Heet-see- 

N'-donk' [kea' 

N'-dnn-oo-yome' 

Nain-n'-hans 

Kun'-dig-eh 

Stin-no'-fia 

9ii-na'-g& 

Sooii'-da-ga. 

9noii-da 

Is-eiu-kvu-Baehw'  

Ko-ko-wll-malt 

Ri-cu'-i 

la-Hfi-ra , 


Thou  and  brothera. 

My  brother. 

My  brother  (oldest) 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 


y  elder  brolher 


One  like  my  brother. 

My  brolher. 

My  elder  brother 


Ha' Si 
H't-ga'  ah 
Ha'-)(a 
Le-ga'  ah 


Ko-ko-wa- 

No-yi-te-u 

Cu-hu-ba . 

Ig-dlo-a... 
U-Mng'-a 
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Ha'-gB, , 

Ha-ga'-ah 

Ha'-ga 

E'-gs-ha 

Ka'-gK 

Le-ga.'-ah 

Ha-ye-aMia 

Me-3ii!t'-ka  

Me-Boli'-ka 

Me-aimk'-a 

Mo-9oh'-ka-lK."] !!.!!!"!". 

Me-suuk'-a-ia 

Me-soli''-ka-la , 

Me-Bon'-ka-la  

He-Eoh' , 

Ka^ga' 

Wee-aBn-ga 

E-chuu'-Eha 

E-chuu'-cha 

Be-ang'-ga 

We-son'-ka 

E-aQnk' 

Me-aho'-kil 

Mat-so'-ga 

BSL-ohfl'-ka 

A-u&k'-f!\ZZ"yZ'.'.'.'.'.'". 

A-nak'-n 

Chu-ckihI'-TOa 

U(l-gl-daa' 

An'-ka-do 

E-Vats'-teh  

K3.'-we-ta 

Ka-wit'-ta 

Ne-aeme'  

Ne-sha-mUh' 

Ne-ahB-misli' 

Nl-sW-mS 

Min-da-wa'-ma 

Ke-Bhfl'-m&  

Rd-ahe-mit'  

N'-ahe'-ma 

Ho-ahe-mi'  

Sa-me-ina'  

Ke-she'-ma  

Ne-fihe'-ma  

Ne-shs-ma'  

Me-she-ma'  

Ma-ae'-mil 

Na-aa' 

Na-sim-B,' 

Ni-to-ta-ma' 

NOa-ke-mil'  

Ta'-ya 

Mia-kuD'-S 

Nis-kun' 

N'-cM'-ga-num 

N'-aee'-meBa   or  H'-tul 

N'-doDk' [nuifl 

N'-dun-oo-yome' 

Naine-hise'-sa'mus  

SflQ-no'-gi-yi'.zeM !!!;'. 

Set-ohil'-e-a-za 

Sa'-oka 

Sa-cha 

Is-sin-kwu-Eeeliw' 

Ko-ko-wii-malt 

No-vi-te-n 

P-^ju-i-lii-bS 

Ig-dlo-ra 

Il-lo'-a  


My  yonnger  brother. 


My  brother. 

My  yonnger  brother. 


My  brother. 

My  younger  brotJie 


My  younger  brotter. 


My  younger  brotha 
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(Male 


Ah-ge-ah'-ne-ak 

Ah-ge-ah'-yeh 

Un-ge"ah'-leTa 

Un-ga-le-ya'-ah 

Ack-ga'-ra-ah 

Ali-go-ha'-kwK 

O-in-da'-wait 

Havi-ka' 

Ha-ka' 

Wa'-k& 

Ha'-ka  

Huii-kB.'  

Huii-ka' 

Ha'-ka  

Ma-ba'-ha 

We-hun'-ga 

We-hag'-ga 

Huo'-ga 

Hao'..ga 

Be-lia'-ga 

We-huu'-ka 

E-yna'-ga 

Moo'-ha 

Boo'-a-ka 

(iloo'-S-ka 

Sali-hai'-ya 

aa-hi'-ya 

Chu-kn'-eho-wa. .... 
An-sda-dn  g'-hl. . . . . 

Ah-ka-tao'-hT 

Ta-tee'-lnk-tuk-u  . 

Sko'-dns 

M-te'-na-ta-koo... 

Nee-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Nl'-nim 

Ne'-uiiu' 

Ne-olm' 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

Ke-lim-wa' 

Ne-lim-wa' 

Ne-lim-wa' 

Ne-le-mwa' 

Ne-le-mwa'  

Ne-nim'-wa 

Na-nim' 

Ni-nem-wa' 

Ni-lim'-wa'  

Ne-tim' 

K'-do-to'-ke-mait .. 
Ne-to'-to-ke-man.. 

NB-ln-inua' 

Nee'-iu-rnQs 

Nee-nnm' 

Nee-lnm' 

Na-nee-lim' 

Sa'^gy  

8a-ten'-a  ba-che-la 
Set'-BO 

En-PB-uoke'  


My  Kister-in-law. 
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68.  Jly  father's  brother's  aaugli 
lot— older  UinDmraelf, 

,.„.,....^ 

70.  My  rullier'B  brother's  daqgh 
ler-oiaor  Ihad  mysulf. 

(Female  Bj.caHLDg,] 

Translation. 

It      a  b     =  b  0    e   s  d  u(.li 

„„.,.„„. 

1 
2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 
13 
17 
18 

19 
20 
31 
23 
33 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

37 

39 
40 
41 

43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
61 
65 
66 
67 

69 
70 
71 
72 

74 
75 
7S 
77 

78 
79 

KO 

Ah'.je 

Dli-je'-at 

Uh-je'-ah  

Ahk-je'-Lii 

Ahk-je'-M 

Ahk'-Je 

Ak-je'ya 

A-ye'-uli 

Wu-kaj' 

ToD-ka' 

Tank'-she 

Tauk'-she 

My  elder  sister. 

My  slater. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  Btep-siater. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  siatei-. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 
My  step-sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

"  My  step- sister. 
My  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 
My  cousin. 

My  elder  sister. 

"My  BiBfer. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

Itfy  elder  sister. 

My  step-sister. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  step-sifiter. 

Hy  eltler  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  elder  BiBter. 

My  sister. 
My  step-sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  Bicter. 
My  elder  sister 

My  consin. 

IC  '•i 

K             ak 

Ka      a 

K    g^   al 

Ki  .,a  M 

K        a 

K    g    ih 

liyea  h\ 

Me  tank  si  e 

M    tank  Bbe 

■Vie  tank  '.ke 

Metknk   she 

Me   uuk  ^le 

Me       uk      1  e 

Me  ta   k    aha 

Mattink   sle 

Me  tauk  ske 

We!  a 

Wa  tan  ga 

Heen  tan  ya 

Been  tan  gii 

Be  tun  ga-zhi(j  ga 

Wyol   kh, 
P  ta  me  ha 

My  younger 

My  sister. 
My  yoanger 

My  step-aisle 
My  younger  s 

My  sister. 
My  younger  s 

My  sister. 
My  step-siatp 

My  younger  s 

My  sister. 

My  younger  s 
My  younger  a 

Jly  cousin. 

iater. 

iatar. 
ister. 

ster. 
ster. 

ster. 
ster. 

Alik-]e'-ha 

Zlion-da'-ka 

Wee-zSo'-tha 

Mat-ta-we'-a 

Ba-ia'-kat 

An'-takB 

Ne-m!sli'  

Nin-d5-wa'.ma 

K'-da-wa'-raa  

N'-ao-wa-mfi'  

H'-da-wa-ma' 

Ne-uiiB-sa'  

Ke-mis-sa'  

Ne-me-sa' 

Ne-me-sa' 

Ne^W-ma  

IS'e-ahe'-ma  

tfa-siie-ma'  '^"!..'".Z'^"". 

Ne-mis-sa' 

No-me-aa' 

Sa-ma' 

Ni-ta-kwa'-Kii, 

Net-kwa'-ma 

Na'-be 

Na-be-ft' 

Kee-mis'-ta 

Ne-Ms'-ta  

N'-pee-liPii-milra 

N'-ko-kwa' 

N'-pee-hen-inum 

N'-aa-kwns-k--kwa-oh.... 

N'-do-kwa-yome' 

Nain-liise-sa-mns' 

N'-da-kwns-oli''-kw&-ok . 
N'-do-krt-yome' 

Sa'-da 

Ss.-chM[\ZZZZ]".'.'.'.Z 

Sa'-oka 

Sa-ohe 

Al-kat-Htck-kilt 

Sa-swe'-sa 

In'-chats.     "  En'-naka  ... 
Al-kat-litah-kilt 

No-yi-pa-re 

Al-kat-litFh-kilt 

Il-lo'-a  

Cu-ku'-ba 

ll-l.-ing'-^ 

— 
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Ka'-Ra 

Ka-ga'-ah 

Ktt'-ga 

Ka-ga'-alj 

Ka-gtt'-lia 

Ka'-ga 

Ka-ga'-ah 

Ya-ye-a'-M 

Me-tan'-ka 

Me-tan'-kS 

Me-tanV-a-do , 

Me-tan'-k& 

Me-tank'-ha-ia , 

Me-toiik'-a 

Ton'-ka 

Me-tou'-bii 

Me-tS' 

We-lia' 

Wee-t5n'-ga 

Heeii-tuii'-ga 

Heen-iau'-g^ 

Ah-se'-iha-gS  

Wa-tun'-ka 

E-olmnk' 

Ma-ta-ka'-zha 

Ba-so'-ka 

Suh-nak'-liflh 

Et-e-ba'-pi-Bhl-li... 
Et-e-b&'-pi-ahi-ll... 

Chu-oha'-se 

Do-gl-lun'-I 

-  Aij-ge-W-ih 

E-da'-deh 

A-ta'-lie 

Ah-te'-ta 

Ne-se'-iuis 

Ne-Blia-niish' 

Ne'She-mish' 

Ni-sW-inS 

N«-da-ge'-ko 

Nfi-slie'-ma  

Ne-stiH-ma'  

N'-da-kwam', 

Ne-da-kwain' 

Ne-go-8e-m&' 

NB-Blie'-iiia  

Ne-Bliif-ma'  

Ne-shs-nia'  

Ne-she-iiia,'  

Na-Bs'-ma 

Na-aa' 

NS-Bim-a' 

Na-ia-ia'-ma 

N'-oha-ne-na'  

Ne-aU'-sa!!!!" 

N'-kwa-]B«oh' 

N'-pee-hen-m  nm . . . 

N'-ko'-k«a 

Keet-koh-'-kw' 

Nain-hisa'-sa-mus' 

A-da'-zy 

Sa-da'-za-y&'-za,... 

Sa'-fe 

Sa-chitli'  

See-ohath 

In-tohit-c!ia-opeB'.. 

Al-kat-litsh-kilt... 


My  sister. 

My  yoniiger  sister. 

My  aiator. 

My  yoiingei'  sister. 


My  step-aister. 
My  younger  aister. 


My  steii-Bistei'. 
My  younger  sistor. 


My  aistnr. 
My  younger  si 


(IilB,le  Epeakiii^ 

Ali-ge~ah'-iie~o  . 
Uli-ge-ali'-ue-a .. .. 
Ali'-ga-ali'-ne-o .. .. 
Un-gel  ah'-deTo .. 
Un-gS-deCo'-ha... 
Aok-gow'-no-ali... 

Un-jajo'-ka 

O-in-da'-wait 

TS-han' 

TB-huh' 

TiA&' 

TB-M' 

Ta-!ia' 

Ta-ha' 

Ta-hS' 

Ta-huh' 

M«-lian'-ka , 

Ta-lia'-huh 

We-tS'-ha 

Heen-ta'-ha , 

Be-ia'-ha 

We-ta'-lia 

Wo-wa'-ke-a 

Ma-naMe 

Ma-na'-zha 

Um-aMofc 

Um-a'-lak 

Dm-a'-lak 

Un-k5'-wS 

An-sda-lan'-st.... 
SquS-lo'-aih 

Ko-sta-witoh 

Kuli-ta'-wa-auli.- 

Neeae-tow' 

NeesB-tow' 

Neeah-tow' 

fJI'-ta 

Ne-ohe-ke'-wa-  z  e 

Ne-ia' 

Ne-ta'  

Ne-ta'  

Ne-la'  

Ne-ta-w5' 

Ne-ta-wa'...,' 

Ne-ta-wa' 

Ne-ta-wa' 

N«-ta'-wa 

Na-tow' 

Ne-ta' 

Nen-lia-ka-nt-ma 

Ne-ta-kwa' 

Ne-ah'-a 

Nis-ta-mo' 

Hia-ta-mo' 

Nu-mak-tem' 

Nu-mak-tem' ■ 

N'-da.oli-k'  

Koh--tan'-kw'.... 
Na-nSUdonkne'... 

ea'-gS 

Sa'-ga 

3a'-ga 

Sahii 

Snatcli'l-ta 

Enm-au'-wi-tahtl 


My  bi'othev-jn-law. 


My  aon- ill-law. 
My  brotlier-iii-la 


Ah  ge  il    de  o 
Un  ge    tl    1e   o 
no  ga  le   ya   ah 
'  k  gow  1  o-fth. 
jijo  la 


My  Hou-ir-law. 
My  brotlipr-in-law. 
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(M^le 


Ha-ah'-wuk .. 
Ha-hil'-wuk  . 
Ila-ha'-wa.... 

Le-ya'-ha, 

K-ja,' 

Ka-ya'-uo-nS 
Le-ya'-ah 


le-ah'... 


Mfl-cliink'-8he  .... 
Me-ehink'-Bhe ... . 

Ak  she'-da 

Me-chink'-she 

Me-ehink'-se-la... 
Me-ohink'-ahe .... 
Me-ehink'-aha  .... 
Me-MjlilBk'-she  .... 

Me-chiok'-ahe 

Nia-se'-M 


le-yin'-ga. .. 


Be-she'-g& 

We-shen'-kS  . 
E-oha-h-kun' . 

Me'-ne-ka 

Ma-de-sha' 

Bot-so'-ka 

SaV-stili  

Suh'-sok 

Chup-pu'-oe  .. 
d^we-tai' 


NB-le-na'-o 

N'^do'-Bim  

N'-do'-zliim 

H'-do'-zhiu. 

Nin-do'-zhim , 

N'-d»-zhim  

K'-do-zhim-6'..... 

N'-do-zhlio' 

N'-do'-zhe-raft  .... 
Neen-gwase'-sS... 

Mln-gwa-aa' 

Nig-gwa-sa' 

He-gwia-85' 


■gwis-i 


Na-kwia'-sB... 
Ne-fc 


Na 

Ki-kwi-tha' ... 
Ne-kwe-tha'... 

Na'-ha 

N'-do'-to-ko ... 

Noh'-ko-a 

H'-kwis' 


K'-t 
Na-kan'.. 


(Femal. 


Ha-soh'-nek  

Ha-ha'-wuk 

Ha-M'-wa 

Le-ya'-ba 

E-ya' 

Ka-ya'-DO-na-ah.  „ 

Le-ya'-Bli 

He-wa'-tah 

Me-tonah'-ka 


We-shan'-ka  .....    ... 

E-ehoonsk'-ka 

Ko'-na-ka 

Met-a-wa-piah'-sk  a . .  . 

Bot-Bo'-ka 

Sap'-ub-n6k'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ne  

Sup'-pok-nak'-nf 


l—L 


At-nnoh' 

N'-de-kwa-tim'  ,. 
N'-de-kwiHim'... 
N'-dat-kwa-tim'. 

Ne-nin-gw  u  h'-nis. 
Ne-nJn^wi-nis' ., 
Ne-nin-gwi-nia'... 
Ne-nin-gwi-nia'... 


Lan-gwa-les'-sa 

Ne-la'-gwa-la-sa' 

Ne-la'-gwa-la-sa' 

Ne-ia'-gwa-Iis-sa'  ... 
Ne-ia'-gwa-Iis-sa'  ... 

Na-uaf-gwa-nia  

Ne-nfi'-kwa-na 

NS-chin'-e-ta 

Na-Ei^kwa-ma-thS  ,, 

Na-la-gwal-tha' 

Na-tah'-ta 

K'-do'-to-yose 

No-a'-t«ase 

Ne-lBka' 

Nu-lU'-tneas 

Wa-knn' 

K'-fcweese' 

Nain-gwase' 

^-ya'-za 

.-ya'-za 

-y'^'-2^ 


My  grandchild. 

My  3011. 

My  grandson. 


ki  ah   mik 
Ka  h-v  wuk 


Me-ohuijk  ahe 
Me-Lhoonk  she 
Mp    liink  she 
Me  ohnnfc   aha 


Sin  • 


leia. 


Me  Lhunk  she 
Me  chunk  she 
Me  chunk  aha 
Me  chunk  she 
Wra  DO  ga 
■B  ea  zhuti  gi 
Heeynii  ga 

Hu-yiin  -ga  

She-me'-she-ga  . 

We-ahon'-ka 

E-cha-h-kim 

Me-i:o'-ha-ka.... 

Ma'-ka  

Nak'-me-a 

Suh-aflh'-take  .. 
Suh-aoh'-take  ... 

Sii.aoh'-take 

Chu-chiis'-te  


Pe'-iow 

Nft-te-nK'-o 

N  '-do'-aa-raiB-kwame'. . . . 
N'-do'-zha-niis-kwame'.. 
S'-do'-zha-mis-kwem' . .. 

Nin-do-zhimJ-fcwem 

Nin-do'-zhe-me-kwain.... 
Kin-do-zha-ml-kwftm'  .... 

N'  -do'-aha-m  i-k  warn' 

N'-do'-zha-ml-kwam' 

H'-do-aha-rais 

Nin-d5'-Da 

Nin-cl&'-na 

Niu-d&'-na , 

N'-da'-na 

N'-da'-na 

Ha-ta'-nis 

Ne-tane' 

NMnn' 

Nl-ton-na-tha 

m-ta-na-thB,' 

Wa-ta'-na 

H'-to-to-tnn 

Ne-tan'-a 


My  step-diiughter. 
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Ka-aoV-neh 

i     Ka-liii'-wnk 

;     Ka-M'-wa 

:     Ka-yy-ha 

Ka-j&' 

Ka-yft'-no-na-ah 

Ka-ja'-ah 

E-w&'-teh 

Me-tuQ'-zhan 

Me-to'Sia'-aa 

Me-to'-Bhi 

Me-to'-zh^ 

Me-toh'-BliS 

Me-tob'-ahB 

Me-to'-zS. 

Me-to'-sa 

Tft-iM'-M 

We-t8'-zh& 

HeeD-toas'-ka-me ... 
Hfn-toBe'-kee-me  .. 

Be-ohe'-zlia 

We-ahon'-kft 

B-ohooi|-zhuiik' 

Ms-DO'-h&-ka 

Met-a- w  a-pish'-aha .  . 

Hak'-me-a , 

Sup'-nk 

sa'-pok 

Snp'-pok  

Um-Q3-siis'-wa 

Un-gwa-dng' 

U((-gwa'-tiih 

PW^row 

Pe'-row 

At-naoh' 

NeeSB-che-mfs' 

Neeat-elie-uiish' 

Neest-ohe-niiah'  

Nt-sht-iQisa' 

Na-alie'-me-sha. 

Ke-she-mlB' 

Na-ahfl-mia' 

Ne-sh«'-mi3 

Shavne-sa' 

Ne-slie-mis'-sa 

Ne-alie-mis'-sa 

Ne-Bhe-mis-sa' 

Ne-she-mis-sa' 

Na-aha'-mis 

Wa-na'-mft 

Na-un'  

Na-sem-e-tlia' 

Ne-sa-me-tlia' 

Na-tlia'-be 

Noe-mis'-aa 

Ha-mis'-sa 

N'-aum' 

Na-kun' 

N'-da-nas8' 

Nain-da'-ness 

Sa-ya'-dze 


Mj  daughter. 
My  niece. 
My  daughter. 


My  grandchild. 
My  daughter. 
My  gd.  dangkter. 
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?."My  ftither'slii'olhflr'ai 


Ha-ja'-waii-da.... 
Ha-yah'-wa-da.... 

Ha-ya-wa'-da  

Ha-yfL'-wan-da.,.. 

E-yo-wa'-da 

Kil-yS,'-wa-na , 

Le>wa-da'-ah 

Ha-3hone-dra'-ka., 
Me-tonsh'-ka 

Me-toaah'-ka 

Me-tose'-ka 

Me-toans'-ka 

Me-toase'-ka 

Ne-toaeh'-ka 

Me-toaa'-ka 

Me-to'-za 

We-toftsh'-M 

We-toans'-ka 

Heen-toaa'-ka 

Hin-tose'-kae 

Be-ohosa'-ka 

We-ohoae'-ka 

E-ohonsh'-ka 

Mai^Bo-gS' 

Ba-oha'-ka? 

Sub-ai'-yih 

Sa-bi'-yih  

Sa-bl'-yih 

Un-ho-pile'-wa 

Da-gl-wt'-nuo 

Un-ge-we'-ntth 

Ta'-wut 

Te'-wnt 

Ah*te'-wnt 

N'-de-kwa-tim',... 
H'-de-kwa-tini'.... 
N'-dBh-kwa-tim'... 
Ni-nin-gwa'-Tiias ... 
Ne-nin-ip?  ah  '-nia. . 
Ns-niu-gwi-nis' .  — 
Ne-iiin-gwi-nis'.... 
Ne-nin-gmi-nia'... 

Na'-gwi-iiis 

Lan-gwa-les'-sa , ... 
Se-'la'-gwa-la-aS'... 
Ne-ia'-gwa-Ia-sa'... 
Ne-ia'-gwa-lia-aa,'  . 
Ne-m'-gwiHiB-BR'  , 
Ka-n&'-gwa-iiia'.... 

Ne-n&'-kwa-na 

Na-ohin'-e-ta 

Na-na-kwa-na-tha 
Na-la^wal-tka'  ... 

Na-tah-'-ta 

N'-do'-to-yoaa 

Nu-lflks' 

Nu-lfl'-kneea 

No-kwath' 

Longue'-kw' 

Na-lone'-gwa-aia'., 

Sa'-zy 

Sa-ya'-za 

Se-ya'-aa 


My  younger  brother. 
My  nephew. 


E-ya' 

Ea-ya'  no-nit 
Le  J  i.'  ah 


le  ih' 
Mp  ihink  she 
Ml  chink'  she 
Ak  'Jhe'  d  1 
Mfl  diiiik'  ahn 
Me  Lhiuk'  Ee  .. 
Me  chiuk'-sha 
Me  chink'  sh 


16, 


!  ihll 


Me  ehink'  aha 
Nw  38'  ha 

Heeun'g'i 
He  ne'  ohi 


MS  de  sha' 
But  ao'  ka 
Sap'  uk  nOk'  db 
S  i'  poll  nak'  He 
Sap'  pok  uak  nl 
Um  OS  atla'  wa 
i  gwae  tsl' 


N  do'zhiiii 
Nin  du  -ilii 
Nin  do'  zhe 


Nl  kwl  tha' 

u      a 

Na  kwe  tha' 

Ni'h4 

N'-do'  to-ko 

My  Btep 

Nnh   ko'a 

N  kwi« 

N   too  a'  aum 

N  diome' 

W  kffeass' 

Niin  (.wise' 

"      " 

My  Btep-child. 
My  son. 
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(M*lo  ^pmk\ 


Ka-ya'.  wan-da 

Ka-yuli'-wa-da 

Kiiry&-w&'-da 

Ka';iii''Wa,n-d& 

Ka-yo-wa'-da 

KS^ya'-wiL-nSi 

Kil-wS-<la'>aIi 

Ya-ah.oue-dr^'-ka  .- 

Me-tun'-ahan  

Me-to~U3'-zi 

Me-to'-zh£l  

Me-to'-abil  

MB-toh'-shS. 

Me-toh'-zhS 

Me-lo'-za 

Me-to'-zil 

Tg^iha'-hii , 

Wft-toans'-ka 

Heen-toas'-ka-me  ... 
Hin-toae'-kee-me.... 

Be-ohoBe'-ka 

We-cliose'-ka 

E-eliooH-iliunk' 

MiL-U-ka'-ilia 

Ba-Ba'-chete  ? 

Sub-ih'-take 

Sii-blli'-take 

Stt-bl'-take ■" 

Dn-h&k'-pu-te 

Ug-gwa-dnn' 

DB-gmaS,'-tah 

Te'-trut 

Te'-wut 

jVh-te-natoh 

Neeae-ohe-rolfi' 

Neest-che-mish' 

NtieS'Clie-inislt' 

Ni-Blii'-miaa 

Ke-sbe'-ine-3ha 

Ne-ahe-mis' 

Ne-sliB-mia' 

Ne-slie-uila' 

NK-ahe'-mia 

Shames-aa'  

Ne-slie-iais-sEi' 

Ne-she-mia-aa' 

Na-sh&'-mia 

HS-na'-raa.... 

Ne-ahe'-mia 

Na-eam-^-tha' 

Ne-aa-ms-tha' 

Na-tha'-be  

Ko-mia'-sa 

Ne-mis'-sB. 

N'-sum' 

N'-aam' 

Noh-k-soh-kwa'-ok 

Longue'-kwa' 

Na-ione'-^a-Bis' ... 

Sa'-zy 

Sa-to-a' 

Be-le'-S, 


My  yonnj 
My  nieoe 


Ka-ali'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wa 

Ka-ya'-lja 

Ka-?a' 

Ka-ya'-no-ua  

Ka-ja'-ah 

Ene-aU' 

Me-oknnk'-she ,. 

Me-choaQk'-she 

Ak-sbe'-dS 

Me-^ihnnk'-sha 

MB-ohuiik'-Be-la 

Me-ehtink'-she 

Me-oliuiik'-she 

Me-chflnk'-slie 

Me-chunk'-slie 

Win-no'-ga  

We-zkuQ'-ga 

Hee-ynu'-ga 

He-yan'.ga 

We-ahon'-ka 

E-cha-b-kun 

Ma-no'-ha-ka 

Ma'ka  

Nak'-me-a ■ 

Snp'-uk 

Sa'-pok ■ 

Sup'-pok 

Um-os-sfis'-ffa 

A-gwae-tsI' 

Ah-gwa'-tze 

Pe'-vow 

Na-tB-na'-o 

N'  -do'-sa-mi  s-k  wame'. . 
N'  -do'-aha-mi9-kw  am  e' 
K'-do'-zha-mia-knem'., 

Kill-do'- zhi-miaa 

N'in-do'-zbe-mis 

Nin-^a'-uisa ■ 

N'-dft-nisa' ■ 

K'-da-niss' 

N'-da'-niaa 

Nili-ai'-nS 

Nin-da'-na 

Nin-da'-iia 

H'-da'-na 

N'-da'-na 

Ha-ta'-nia 

Ne-tane' 

Na-tun' 

Nl-ton-nS-thii' 

Nl-ta-iia-tha' 

Ma-tft'-na 

N'-to'-to-tnn 

Ne-t!ua'-4l 

N'-tila' 

Nee-cbune' ■ 

H'-da-nnsa'  

Nain-da'-nisa ■ 

Sa-ya'-dze 

Sa-to'-a 

Sa-le'-a 


M     grjiiiiion 
M    grail  dckild. 


M     grandsoE. 
M    gi'and  child. 
M    gtandfio 


gra 


■lubild. 


My  atep-oliUd. 
My  daugtter. 


M    grandson 
M    oliild. 
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Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah  

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya,'-ra 

Ka-ySr-ta-ra'-ya 

Ta-tra'-ah 

Ma-tft'-ko-zLa  

Me-ta'-ko-zlia 

Me-ta'-fco-ih& 

Me-taZ-ko-zha , 

Me-ta'-ko-8ilk'-pok 

Me-ttt'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-z& , 

Me-ta'-ko-ea 

Toosh'-pil-h  a 

Wee-tQsh'-pa 

HeBn-ia'-kwa-me 

E-tE'-fcwa-mB 

Be-ohose'-pa 

We-cho3e'-jfi 

E-ohoon-  a  bun  k'-e-neke '. 

P-tS-we'-ba-ka 

Met-a-wS-pish'-Bha 

BuB-ba'-po-ta , 

Sa'-pok 

Urn- os-afis'- wtt 

Dg-sl-n-sl 

Au-ge  lee'-ss 


rJo-SB-sem' 

I4o-zhI'-sbe  ■ ... 
No-she'-slia  ... 
No-she-shi'  ... 
No-ahe-siia'  ... 
No-she-sha'  ... 

No-aa-Beh' 

No-sa-mS,' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-she-aero'... 

No-sio-sa,' 

Na-h--fca' 

Na-ae-tha'-ma 
No-atha-tka' .. 


Nee-so'-tan... 
)'-tan... 


Nfl-jeech' 

JSa-k-ise' 

Koh'-wheae' 

Kain-no-whaae'. ^... 

,),Sa'-ohS 
Sa-to~a'-b5....  [(woman) 
8a-le-zet'-tha-re 


Seet-she 


My  grandchild. 
My  grauddaugMer 


My  graiiddauglite 
My  grandchild. 


My  granddaaghter 
My  grandebild. 


My  granddau 
My  cliild. 


Ha-ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-dra 

Ha-yS'-da 

le-ya'-dla-ah 

E-yS'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-ra. : 

Le-ya-m-ra'-ya  ..... 

Ha-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zbS , 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-lS'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zka  , 

Me-ta'-ko-fiak'-pofc. 

Me-ta'-ko-aha 

Me-tS'-ko-aha 

Me-ta'-ko-za , 

Me-ta'-ko-aa 

Toosh'-pa-hK 

WsH-tilsb'-pa 

H^cD-ta'-kwil 

E-ta'-kwa ...  ..*. 

Be-ohoae'-pa 

We-chosa'-pS 

E-choonsti'-neke'  .. 

P-ta-ws'-ha-ka 

Mflt-a-wa-pish'-Blia. 

Bus-ba'-pe-ta 

Scip'-uk-niik'-ue.... 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ne 

Sop'-pok-nak'-nl... 

Um-oa-Bfis'-wa 

Un-gl-li-3l 

An-ge-lee'-se 


N  kw       n 

N    h 

N  k  wh    e 

Sa  t  iha  a  (man)  Sa 
sia  ken  n  [(woma 

Se  ya  zet  tba  e 

,    1 


My  grandaon. 
My  grandchild. 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild 
My  nephew. 
M    R       lohiid. 


My  g  andson. 
My    hid 


Ea-ya  da 

Ka  ya  dra 

Ka-ya  da 

K.a  ya  dla-ah 

Ka-ya  dla-ah. 

K^ya  r1 


ko-zia 

I  ko  aak  pok 
I  ko-zia 


: t      kw    me 

le  g1  ose  pa 
We-ohosB  p. 
E  cl  oon  zt  unk  e  net 
P  ta-wp  1  a  k 
Met-a  wa-p  sh  sha 
"!  13  hh  pe  t» 


My  gd .-daughter. 


Nil  leech 
K   kway   i 
Na-!    96 


My  gd.  <iHaghter. 
My  grandchild. 
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Table  II. — Continued. 

S;.   Mr  falher'a  >l6t6,'. 

Translation. 

S.  My  falbei''B  sUlEr's  linsband. 

'■■■--■ 

"(diipwtTng) 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 

14 
15 
10 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 

24 
2B 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33- 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
"40 
41 
42 

44 
45 
40 
47 
4S 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
G4 
55 
58 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

Ah-ga'-huc 

Kno'-ha 

Ah-ge-no'-ha 

Ahk-nole'-h& 

Ah-ga-nese'-ia 

Ahk-kaw'-raok 

Ah-ga-nese-ta'-ha 

Ah-ra'-hoo  

My  aunt. 
My  mother, 

My  aunt. 
My  mother 
My  aunt. 

My  mother. 

My  grandmother. 

My  mother. 

My  aunt,  My  gd.  mo. 

My  grandmother. 

My  aunt. 

My  mother. 

My  aunt. 

My  atap-molher. 
My  little  mother. 
My  aunt. 

(Not  randured.) 

My  aunt. 

My  step- father. 

My  father. 

My  step-father. 

My  uncle. 
My  fitep-father. 
My  fathar. 
My  unole. 

My  brother-in-law. 

My  fathar. 

My  grandfather. 

My  father. 

Hy  grandfather. 

My  little  gd.  father 
My  grandfather. 
My  atep-parent. 
My  second  father 

My  father. 
My  unele. 

My  step-lather. 
My  little  step-father 
My  step-father. 
My  uQole. 
My  aunt's  husband 
My  step-father. 

My  nnole  f 
(Not  rendered.) 

Ah  gare'  sell 
Ah  ge-ah'  hah 
Ah  gare'  seh 
Un  ga  h'  aeh 
Un  ga  lata' 
Ahk  t!&  i'^'  gthar 
lakje'ha 
JvrVseli 
Tin  hid'  she 
Ta'  she 
Kfi'  aha 
Ti'  she 
la'  she 
Td-ba'  '(he 
Ja'hhe 
ra-ii  i'  -ihe 
Ta  ha'  she 
We  toish'  ka 
We-toana'  ka 
Heen  toas'  ka 
Hin  tote'  kee 
B'  (hosp'  ka 
We  ehOhe'  k^ 
E  t,hoonsh'  ka 

Tata 
Ah  ha 
A  kl 
A  kr 
Ang    1 

Chuh    k    ole 
E-da  -Ah  (f) 
Al  gedo  d& 
Ah   e    a 

N  e      b  a 

N  e 

N      3              3 

^e       wa 
Nota  ws 

Lan  a\r&-  ea  aS 
Na  ll  gwMa    a 
^p  la  gwUa  =a 
N     a  gwa  lia  B& 
ISe  1     gwa  1  3  B& 
f,a    a  gwa-nis 
^B  na  kwa  na 

N  n  na  kwl  na    hS 
Na       gwal  tha 

^i.  tha  ha » 
N  to-testamiy 
Noh  sSkln  ame 

N  tagns? 
N  da  fcwus 
Neent  t  s 
HaIn       1  am 
KQn    lig-el 
Sagaya  ai? 
Su  na  ga 
Soon  da  ga 

I    SB  Hoht       la  a      kwa 

E   h  p      He  p 

Ub-so 

Ig-dio-ra 

My  eH*r  brother. 
My.ousu. 

My  nc.h^w 

My  father. 

My  little  father. 
My  father. 

Sly  cousin. 
My  nejihew. 

My  elder  brother. 

Mycons.&bro.-in. 

Myoousiii.     [law. 

My  elder  brother. 

Uy  cousin. 

My  step-brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  cousin. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brother.   '■One 
[like  my  hro. 
My  younger  bro. 

My  cousin. 
My  cousin. 

La-ga-nih' 

LS-ga-no'-ha 

Ha-wa-te-no'-rfi 

Dake'-eha 

Lake'-sha 

HIn-oh&'-ka, 

Be-tn'-ha  

Echoon^we " 

B-chun' 

Ma-sa'-we  (male  speaking) 
Na-B  (woman  speaking).. 

lira-tooah-a-rBMa-kS 

E'-ke-a [ni(«-.8p.) 

A-huk'-ne(m.s.  ),Up.pnk'- 
A-hac'-n![(in.a.),  Up-pok'- 
Hap-po'-sl [ni(w.3p.) 

Ta-le-nvah-ge-do-di 

Ah-te'..a 

A-ta'-ra  

At-na 

Ah-le'-a 

N'-sa'-gwe-sa' 

Ne-aa'-gos-sa'  

Na-tha-gwe4ha' 

Ne-to'-tahsa 

H'-9U-gwi6' 

Noo-knm'  or  H'-kee-seea' 
No-muths' 

NikeB-kl-mkh' 

Na-ma-la'-dtlkue 

Na-ne-mo'-whomo  

Sa-cliB'-na-pa'-ta-na  r 

Is-ae-mUlt 

Swagh 

[kwl(f.3.) 
In-kaoh'-ha(ra.s.),En.tee' 

Atohung       
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Ah-gHre'-seh 

1     Ah-ge-ah'-SBli 

I     Ah-gare'-seh 

1     Un-gWa'-seh 

■  Un-ga-lSsa' 

I     Abk-giL-r&'-Bthar.. 

■  Lok-JB'-ha 

i     Ja-ra'-3eh  

I     She-otay'-slie 

I     She-cha'-Bha 

.     She-oha'-ze  

;     Slie^cha'-She 

'     S'oha-pa'-Bhe 

:     She-clia'-ahe 

She-cha'-she 

'     Sbe-eha'-she 

Me-ha'-gS,-she 

.     NiB-ae'-ha 

We-zhun'-ga 

'     Hee-yin'-ga 

He-ii«'-cha 

1      Be-she'-ga 

We-sheii'-ka 

:     E-neke' 

TiUta' 

Ah-h-a'  

A'-ki 

A'-ki 

Ang-ki 

Chuhl'-kfi-ohe'.... 

E-dan-da'  

Ah-ge-do'-da 

Ah-te'-is 

Ah-te'-ase 

Nae'-che-mooa  

Nee'-ohe-moos]i  ... 

Nee'-ta-mooB 

Ni-ni-mo'-she 

He-ne-mo'-sha  .... 
Ne-na-moo-slia'.... 
Ne-ne-mOo-shB,' . ... 
NB-CB-moo-BhS.' . ... 

Neen-gwase-Ba' 

NiTj-gwa-Bii' 

Nin-gwa-aa' 

Ne-gwis-aS' 

Ne-gwie-aa'  

Na-kwiB'-aa 

Ne-keeae' 

Ki'-kwi-th& 

Ne-kwe-tl.a' 

Na'-tha-iia  ? 

N'-do'-to-ke-ioaii' , 
No-in'-na 

N'-tui-na'm'?"! !'!.'!! 

N'-donk 

N'  -d  a  n-  oo-y  ome'. .. 

Nain-n' -bans' 

E!ilti'-dig-«h 

Sa-tso-ya'-zit ! 

Su-na'-ga 

8ooii'-da-ga 

Soon -da 

is-ain-kwa-aeelivr' . 


My  elder  brotber. 

My  ooiisin. 

My  Btep-brotber. 


My  husband. 
My  cousin. 


Table  II. —  Continued. 


|Mal< 


Ab-gira'-seh  

Ah-ge-ah'-Keh 

Ah.-gar«'-BeIi 

Un-ga-lS'-BBi. 

Uii-ga-laaa' 

Abk-gS-ra'-athar... 

Ja-ra'-aeh 

TaQ-lia>|.'-Blie  

TS'-she 

Ha-ka' 

Ta'-she 

Ta'-ahe 

TS-ba'-ahe  

TS'-ahe 

Ta-ha'-sbe 

Ta-ba'-abe 

WB-toaah'.ka  

We-toans'-ka 

HBen-toaa'-ka 

Hin-tose'-kee 

i-choae'-ka 

We-ohoae'-ka 

E-cboonab'-ka 

Ta-ta' 

Ab-h-a' 

A'-kt 

A'-kl 

Ang-kl 

Chuhl'-kfl-che' 

E-daa-da' 

Ah-ge-do'-da 

Ah-te'-is 

Ab-te'-ase 


Na-ta'-wia 

Lan-gwa-lea'-sa 

"e-la'-gwa-la-aa' 

Ne-ia'-gwa-la-aH' 

Ne-la'-gwa-lia-sa 

Ne-la'-gwa-lis-8a , 

Na-ni'-gwa-nis... , 

""e-na'-kwa-ua 

en-na-kwa-na-tha,., 

Na-la-gwal-thS' 

Ta'-ya  !... 


N'-t 


OnB  like  my  brotlier. 


Noh'-aSr-kiD '-  ame.  ■ . 

N  '-ohl-gu-num'. 

N'-ta-gns 

N'-dft-kwns 

Naiu-hiae-E  a-m  as  ■  •  . 

A-oha'-a 

Sa-ga.-y&'-za  ? 

Set-ell  il'-e-a-ze 

Sa'-cha 


My  younger  brother 


Ah  e&iB'  leh 
41i  ge  all'  aeh 

Un  h^W  Heh 
Un  gS-laas' 
Ahk  g&-i'lt'-sthai' 
Le  ga'-ab 
J^  ,\  aeh 
&hB  cba^'hbe 
She  Lba'  ^he 
Sbp  i,ha'  zu 


Chuhl'  kii  uhe' 


Nfl  QB-mo'  aha 
Ne-ne-moo  aba' 
le  moo'  sill' 
le  mou'  aba' 

Nean  gwaae  Bi' 
Nip  gwa  sa' 
Ni[)  gwa  sa' 


y  yanngBr  brother 

y  oousin. 

y  step-brother, 

y  younger  brother 

y  cousin. 
My  younger  brother 


My  yonnger  bro. 

My  eoniin 

My  step  hrother, 

Mv  yo anger  bro. 

My  pou'iii] 
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(Male8pe:tkiDE.| 

Ali-ge-ah'-ne-ali 

Uh-ge-flli'-ue-a 

Ah-ge-ali'-,vBh 

Un-gB-ah'-le~a 

Un-gS-le-ya'-ah 

Ack-gB,-ae'-ah 

Ah-go-ha'-kwa 

ain-dS'-wait 

Hao-ka' 

HS-ka'  

HS-k5'  

Hil-ka'  

HuD-ka', 

Huu-kS' 

Ha-ka'  

Ha-ka'  

Me-M'-ga 

Ta-ne'-ha 

We-te'-na 

Heeo-toau'-ye 

Hin-to'-ae 

Be-je'-na 

Wa-ohe'-ne 

E-nook-uhek-aw-ohan 

Ili'-ka  

E'-ke-a 

Ush'-kl 

Usli'-kl 

Snsli-ko'-si 

Chneh'-kii-ehe' 

A-gwS-ti-ua'-I 

Ah-te'-ra  

A-te-ra 

Nee-tlm' 

Nee-tim' 

Nae-tim' 

Hi'-nim 

Ne'-nira 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

Lan-gwa-ia 

Ka-lia-ga-ua'-kwa  No-ko.n 
NS^ha-ga-na'-kwa  No-ko-n 
Na-lia-gS-na-kwa'  No-ko-n 
Na-]ia-ga-na-kwa'  No-ko-mS' 

Na-Hem'-ya  

Mo-ha'-kun-e-uk- je-y  u'. . . . . 
Nee-tum' 

Ni-tha-mi-aV 

WeB-tim' 

N'-do'-to-kB-maii' 

N'-do'-to-ke-maa' 

Ne-lu-mila' 

Hee-lQ-muB' 

Nee-num' 

Nee-lum'  

Na^nee-lim' 

Sa'-gJ- 

Sa-ten'-a-ba'-che-la 

8et'-so 

is-aas-tsm!!!!!!!!!!!!!!."! !!!;;! 

In-matsli 


My  sieter-in-law. 


My  d  aught. -in -law 


My  little  mother 
My  st«p-pareiit. 
My  mother. 

My  aister-in-law. 


My  daught.-ia-law. 


aister-in- 


Ah  g  ha^km 
O  nda  wal 
E-  ha  pa 


Uhk      B 
Chnoh  kiS    le 
A  gwa-t  n'i- 


N  ja  koase 
N  -da  koase 
N  n  dau  gwe 
N  u-don  gwa 
I\  □  dan  gwa 
N  dan  gwa 
M  -dan  gwa 


Lao-gwH-la . 
Na-ha-ga-na'-kwa  No-ko-ma' 
NVha  gd-ua  kwa  No-ko-ma 
Na  ha-gii-i  a^kwa  No  ko-m 
Ha-ha  ga  na  kwa  No-ko-ma 
N1,  ha-^  ne  kwam 


kun  e  nk  y 


Nol 
Nach  a  n 


Ne  mla 
Nu  mak  tern 
Na  takwa 
N  -da-oh  k 


My  daoght. -in-law 


My  little  motliei 
My  atep-parent 
My  mother. 


My  fij 


My  daught.- in-law 


yi  glre'  3  eh 
Ah  g«  ah'  ash 
Ah  g-ire'  seh 
Uu  ga  la'  seh 
Un  gVlkga' 

4hk  ga  ra'  Sthai 


H I  k  J.'  -.ht 
Hunki'-be 
Hun  ki'she 


Ilin  tof,e'  kee  u 


IKh'  ki 

Hip  po'  '■I 

Clm-pa'-aa 
E-hlau'  gl 
Ah  ge-h^o'  gih 
Ah  te'  rb 


Nen 


oshV 


Shame  s\' 

No  she'  mis  fia' 
Ne  ahe-Qiis  ba' 
Ne  ihe-mla-sa' 
Na,  aha-mis' 
Na  aV  ma 


Nia. 


e  thV 


Nu  tl^kw  sua'  kw 

N  da  kwns  oh'  kwb,  o 

N    doh    kwa  yome' 


PSh'-eha 

Ig-dlo-ca 
Il-iang'-a 


My  annt 

My  raothe: 

My  grandmother. 

My  aunt 

Ml  mother 


Ml  elder  siater. 
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Uii-ga-iass' 

Ahk-ga-ra'-sthar.. 

Ak-Je'-ya 

JS-ril'-seb 

E-olia'-pag-ahe  .... 

Cha'-pa.she 

Pa'-zba 

A-olia-pa'-zhe 

S'ohsi-pa-slie 

Cha-pft'-ehe 

Cha-pa'-sUe , 

Cha-pa,'-ahe , 

Ma-ha'.ga-shB , 

Win-uo'-ga , 

Wae-zbuo'-ga , 

Heeu-yuij'-ga  

He-yuB'-ga  


Ih'-kS 

E'-ke-a 

Up-pak'-ne 

Ush'-kl 

Hap-po'-sl 

Chn-pS'-BB 

K-blan'-gl 

Ah-gB-h'lo'-gih... 

Ah-te'-ra 

A-ta'-ra 

K'-ja'-koase 

H'-ja'-koase 

N'-da'-koase , 

Niii-d  an '-go-all  e  ., 
Ne-don'-gi).s]ia .. .. 
N'-da-n'-go-sha'... 
N'-daij-gwnsh-a',. 
N'-da-kwam' 

Nin-da'-na 

Nin-da'-iia 

Hin-da'-na 

N'-aa'-ns 

N'.da'-ua 

Na-ta'-nis ;,... 

Ne-tane'. 


Nu-mees' 

W-tiil-nQ' , 

N'-ko-kwa' , 

Mset.koh--kw'... 
flatn-na-wase' .. 

Sa'-da 

Sa'-fca 

"et-dea'-a-a-ze... 


Fab'-cha., 

Ig-dlo-ra . . 
Il-lo'-a 


My  mother. 

My  grandmother 


My  mother. 
My  cousin. 


Table  II. — Continued. 


(M,.li 


EV  lliBD  myBell 


A I  gare  seb 
*1  a  al  el 
Ah  t,a  B  ael 
U  gala  h 
Un  gS  lass 
Abl,  ga-  a  stliar 
Ka  ga  all 

II6,Ti  k      he 
Hiu  ka    h 
Al   ka     ha 
Ha  ka   she 
Hunkk  she 
Hau  ka  si  e 
Ha  ka  zhe 
Ha  ka  she 
i    hli  -she 
fazha  ha 
We-te'  zha 
Heen  toas  ka  mo 
H  n  tose-kee  me 
B    oho     lo 
We  ol  e  iho 
B-ehoon  zhnuk 

Ih  ka 

E  ko-a 

Uah  k 
Hap  po  sT 


My  mother. 

Ih  ka 

E  k  a 

My  aunt. 

Upp  k 

My  grandmother. 

My  aunt. 

Mym    her. 

Al 

I  amc  si 

Na  he  i 
Nb   he  r 

N  3!eni 
N  Bia  11 
Nani  m 

N     em-e 


He  ta-kame  f 

N  fcwa  jeech 
Nil  ta  kff  s  s  kw 
N    U  kw  s-oh  kwa-oh 
N   doh   kwa  TOme 
Ninl  ses^imis 


Ada  : 

t  o-ya  za 

„  ch  th 
''e-chy-o 


Pab-eha  . 
n-lflng'-a., 


»  gS,  1 
Ah         1 

Ihg  1 

U    g    I 

u  ga-ias 

K  g^\ 
Ja-ra  h 
E-oh  la 
Ch  p  h 
pa    I 


Cha-pa     h 
Ch    pi     1 

"  "L   ga  h 


N  k    twa 

k  h    kw 
lis  m 


My      jther. 

M    p  aiidmother. 

M     mother. 

My  (,   in  dm  other. 

M  nt. 


M    y  nnger  sister. 

My    t  p-ei9ler 
My  y     ngerflieter, 
M    y     uger  sister. 
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Ah-ge- ali'-iie~o  .. 
Uli-gB~ali'-nBTo  .. 

Uu-ge"ah'-dti"o . . . 
Un-ga-deTo'-ha  .... 
Aok-gaw'-ua-ali  ... 

Un-ja-go'-ha 

O-iu-d&'-wait 

Ta-han' 

Ta.ha'. 

TS-ha' 

Ta-ha' 

Ta-ha' 

TS-ha' 

Ta-ha' 

■K-huli' 

Ma-ha'^a 

We-tuh'-da 

We-t&'-da 

Wa-do'-ha  

Wam-do'-ha 

Be-to'-ja 

We-ton'-ctii 

E-wong'-o  

TS-ta' 

Ah-h-a' 

Um-uh'-fo 

A'-ki 

Um-ii-fo'-aT  

Chu-pfl-eba' 

A-gwa-tl-na'-i 

Ali-te'-put 

Neese-tow' 

NeHBe-tow' , 

NB69li-tom' 

Nl'-ta 

Ne-ohe-ke'-wa-ae .. 

Ne-t5'  

Ne-ta'  

Ne-t&'  

Na-Tiun'-ga-na 

Ne-ia'-gwfL-la' , 

Ne-la'-gwa-l5' , 

N'-ila'-gwa-ia' 

R'-da'-gwa-m' 

Ki-na-gwun'  

Ne-n&'-kwun 

Na-to' 

NIn-lia-ka-Da-iDa' . 

Ne-ah'-a... 

Nis'-U-no 

Nu-mak-tem' 

Nu-mak-tam' 

N'-da-ohk' 

Noh'-tao-kw' 

Na-nKi-doiikiie' 

sa'.ga 

8a'-ga 

Sa'-o-ga 

Ba-olia-lioon-du-i  , 
Snateh'I-ku 

Enm-au'- wi  -tah  tl . . 


My  brother-in-iaw. 


My  grandfatter. 

My  father. 

My  little  gd.  father. 

My  step-parent. 

My  gi'aiidfatlier. 


My  bcotber-in-law. 

My  son-in-law. 
My  brother-in-law. 


Ha-yi'-o 

Ha-ya/-ho  , 

Ah-ge-ah'-de-o 

Ua-ge'^ah'-l  e-o 

Un-ga-le-ya'-ab  .... 
Ack-gaw'-na-ah..., 

Un-ja-go'-lia , 

Ab-zha'-ku 

Sbe-elia'.. ."!!.'.'.'.!!. 

She-cba'. 

She-oha' 

Ske-cha' 

Sha-ohea' 

She'-oha 

Shecba' 

Me-she'-oha 

We-mh'-da. 

We-ta'-da 

wa-do'-ha 

Wan-do'-ha 

le-to'-ja 

7e-ton'.oha 

Va-to-ko' 

U-ta' 

,h-b-a'  

A'-ki 

Um-u-fo'-9i  

Cka-pu-eba' 

A-g  wa-fi-na'-i 

Ah-te'-pnt 

Kee-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Nl'-nim 

Ne'-nim 

Ne-nim' 

Ns-aim' 

Ne-nim' 

Na-han'-gS-na  „.. 

NB-la'-gwMa' 

He-la'-gwa-ia'.;.... 
M'-da'^wa-ia' 

K'-da'-gwa-ia' 

Na-na-gwun' 

Ne-na'-kwun. 

Niu-ka-ka-na-ma . 
Ne-ta'-be 

Nee-iu-mtia' 

Hee-num' 

Nee-lnm'  

Ka-ne-lim' 

sa'-^a 

Sa'-ga 

Sel-shi'-ya 

Set-shai 


My  brother-in-law. 


V  V  ah 

eah' 
Me  ohmk'  she 
e  chmfc'  she 
Ah  she'  da 
Me-ohmk'  aha 
Mb  chink'  se-ia 
Ale-ohlnk'  aha 
Me-cliink'  eha 
Me  ckink'  she 
Me  ohiuk'  she 
1  ooali'-i*-ha 
Wee  tfith'  pa 

n  ta'  kwa 

I'kwa 
Be  okose'  pa 
We  chose'  pa 
E-(.hoouah'  ka  ne' 


My  grandfather. 

My  father. 

My  little  gd.  falher. 

My  step-parent. 

My  grandfather. 


A'kl 

A'ki 

Et-e  bii'  pT  sbi  li 

Chnhl  ktS-obe' 

E-dan-da' 

Ak  ge  do'  da 

E-ila'  deb 


N'-do'  Sim 
N'do  zhin 
N'  do'  /hur 
Km  do'  /hi 
Nin  do  hki 
N  do-?hira 
N  do-zkim 
H  -do-zhim 


N'  do'  to-ko 
Nob   ko'  a 
N'  kwis' 
N   too  i'  lum 
Ni  kun' 
W  kwee-e' 
n  ^wasp' 


My  grandokild. 
My  grandson. 
My  gr^ndckild, 
Mv  little  gd  son 


V  brother 
y  httlB  father. 
My  father 


My  step-oh:Iil. 
Wvson 

My  ^tep-son 


Set-she  . 


My  brother-in-law. 
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Le-ja  ah 
Hewa  teb 
ouili  kft, 


My  grandchild. 
My  grat  dson. 
Mt  grandchild. 
My  little  gd,  d  aught. 


Wh  y\'  no-u5 
Ea  vs.'  li& 
E  ne-aV 
Me-ohiink'  Ehe 
) ohounk' gha 
Me-vhaiik'  sha 
Mc  dmrLfc'  3ha 

Me  uhunk'  she 
Mb  chiink'  she 
Ma  ohfink'  she 
Me-chunk'  she 
Toosh'  pa  hi 
Wee  tSsh'  pa 
Haen  t±i'-kn^  m« 
E-ta  kwa-me 
Be  ohose'  pS, 
We  oho?e'  p& 
E-"hooii!>h'-ti  neke 


My  grandchilJ 

granddaughter 
Hy  giindihild 
My  little  grand  ^oa 


Xisnl  ne 
kal  k 

kihl  wa 
Kiyk  bh 
ka-ya 

k   ji  no-ni 
K^ya  ah 
L  w        h 
M    ton   I   1 


To    hp    h'l 


h  la 
He  D-ta  kwi-me 
E  a  kwa-me 
Be  chose  pj. 
We-cloxe  pi 
E-  hooii  Khank  e-nake 


My  grandchild. 

gd.  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  Uttle  gd,  dau. 


Chuhl  kd-Lhe 
E-  lia  dd. 
A'h  ge  lo  da 
E-rats  teh 


Mj  elder  brother. 
My  llle  father. 
My  fall  er 


Mv  £,ran  IchiM. 


bi'he  1 
An'  take 
An'  take 
Au'-take 
Chu  pa'  se 
Un-^i  dau' 
An  ke-doh 
E-U'  h^h 
i'he 

N'  do-aa  mis-kvame' 
N'  do-zha-mis  kwame' 
N  do  zha^Diis-kfem' 
Nin-do  zhi-ml'  kwem 
ilin-do'  xhe  mi-quam 
NiD-do'  zha-mi  kvam' 
N'  do'  iha  mi  kwaiii' 
W  do'  zhi  ml  kwam' 

Nti-oa-mU' 


My  slEter 

My  step  daughter. 


e  b      pT  ah    1 
Chn  pa     e 
I      grlun 

1-11 -deh 
.  lii  he 

Nee  e-ohe 
Neest    ham    1 
Neest  cl  a  n  s 
N  shI  m  ss 
Ne  she  me  si  i 
Ne  si  e  m  'j 
No    1       ns 


My  Biator 
My  niece. 


IHy  grandchild. 


No-sa-m^ 
No-al  e  sem 
No  she  Hi 


Na  IB  thd,'  mil 


No-sa  ra& 
No-sl  e  sem 
No  she  sS, 


Nu  liiks 
Nn  lit  kneea 
mkan 
N  kweese 
Nain  gwase 

Saya  za 


My  M  [  child. 
MjEon 

Hy  s  PI  eon. 


Ra-kun' 

Nam-da'  net 
Sa-y&'  dze 
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diuK bier's  dBughter. 


B-yo  w  <■'  ai 

Lo  wu<  d.^'  ah 
Ha  shone  \r\'  ki 
Me  tough'  ka 
Me-toTua'  kj, 
Me  toaah'  ki, 
He  toae'  kd 
Me  toang'  ka 


Me  lo'  za 
ToosV  ph,  hi 
a  tUsh'  pa 


Ba9b. 


he  a 


Sith-iiiik'  fish 
Et-e  bi'  pi  shr  II 

Chuhl'  kQ  oha' 
E-dan  iW 
Ah  ge  do'  da 
Ah  te'-is 
A  da'  de 

N'  de  kwl  tim' 
N'-de-kwi-tim' 
N'-deli  kwl,  tim' 
Nl  nin  gwa'  niaa 
Kb  nin-gwnh'-niB 
Ha-nln-gwl  nis' 
Ne  nin  gwi  nis' 
TJa-nin  gwi  ais' 


N'-do'  to-T09e 
No-a'  loase 
Nn  luks' 
Nu  Ifl'  knees 
No  kwflth' 
Longne'  bw' 
"    'one' gwa-aia' 


y  graadaliild 
J  griiidgon 
y  grandchild 
y  httle  graudaa 


Mv  ynuncer  brother. 
My  brother 
Mr  liltle  fither 


My  bi  other 
Mv  nephew 


Ha-ah'-wnk.... 
Ha-h5,'-wuk..., 

Ha-ha'-wa 

Le-yil'-h5 

&-yi' 

KUyaf-no-na .. 
'    -yH'-ah. 


Me-ehink'-ahe 

Me-chink'-sha 

Ak-she'-da 

Me-ehink'-aha 

Me-iihink'-ae-la 

Me-ohink'^he 

Me-chink'-she 

Me-obiuk'-ahe 

Me-ohiiik'-she 

Toosh'-E^-hS 

Wee-tQah'-pil 

Ileen-tS'-gwH 

E-ta'-kwa 

Be-ohose'-jfl 

We-choae'-pB 

E-choonsh-ka'-neke'. . 


Baa-ba'-he-S.... 

A-nak'-tl 

A-nUk'-ft 

Ang-ko'-ai 

Chnhl-kQ-che'.. 

E-dau-dS' 

Ah-ge-do'-dS.  ... 

Ah-te'-ia 

A-di'-de 


N'.^'-aim... .." 

N'-go'-zhim 

N'-do'-ahim , 

Nin-do'-zhl-mlsa .. 
Nin-do'-ihe-mla... 
Kiu-gwia' 


My  grandchild. 
My  liltle  grandaon. 

My  yonnger  brother. 
My  little  fathar. 
My  f.ither- 

My  brother. 
My  atep^aoD. 

My  Btep-child. 


Nin-g 
N'-gwis' 


Ko-sa-ni3,'.. 
No-Ba-ma'.. 
No-Bhe-sem 


N'-do'-to-ko... 

Noh--ko'-ii 

N'-kwia 


Nain-gwaae'.. 

Sa-y5'-z8 

Ba-ya'-za 

Se-ya'-za 


Ka-yl  wan-da 
Ka-yuh  wa-deh 
Ka-y  1-w.i:  -da 
Ka-yl   wan-4a 
Ka-vo-wa  dS 
Ka-ya  w«na. 
Ka-wa-d     ah 
Ya-5hone-dr^  ki 
Me-tn|>  zl  a^ 
Me-to   US  za 
Me  to  zla 
Mate  zha 
Me    oh   zl  1 
Ue  z   b 

Me  to 
Me  to  za 
Me  to  za 
Tooah  pa-ba 
Wee  ttish  pa 
Heen  Va,  kwli-me 
E-ta  k  ya-ma 
Be-choio  pa 

Wb    1  03B    pa 

£-chooQ  zl  unk  -e-neke 


An  take 
An  t  Le 
Hap-}0  al 


My  grand  h  Id. 
Mv  gd  daughter. 
My  gra  dob  Id. 
My  Uttle  gd  dau. 

My  J  nger  s  ster. 
My  gia    Imother. 


Neeae-ol  e-mla 
Neent-c!  e  m  sh 
Neeat-che  m  a 
Mishl  mss 
Ne  she  ma  aha 
Ne-she-m  s 
Ne  si  p  mi 


Noh  k  sob  kwli  -oh 
Lo  gae  kwS 
Na  lone  gnli-siB 
Sa  zy 


My  Ha  h  er. 
My  grindch  Id. 
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Kayk   la 

Eneah 

Me  ohank  she 

Me    hoa  k  she 

Ak  si  e   da, 

Me  oh  nk  she 

Me  chniik  se  la 
Mb  chunk     I  e 
Ma  cliunk     he 
Me  ehl  k  she 
Me  o!      k  she 
Toosh  pa  ha 
Wee  tu  h  pi 
Heen  ta  kwa  me 
E-tik  kwl  lue 
Be  cho  e  pa 
We-oloae  pi 
E-cbooB  shank  e  neke 


ha  he-S 
Subn&k  fish 
Et-eba.  pIsLIlI 
Hap-po  SI 
Chn  pu  se 
E-hlau  t,i 
Ah  ge  h  lo  g  h 
Ahte  la 


■zhan 


Niti-do  zhi  misa 
Mm  do  zhe  mis 
Nin-da  Diss 
N  da  niss 
N  divnisB 


My  youni^er  si&tet 

My      hler 

My  £ji)lmotter 


My  step  eh  Id 
My  lau^hler 


>'-to-ti 


Ne-tan'-a. 

N'-tiii 

N'-su' 

Nee-o' 

N'-da-nust 

Nain-da'-n 

Sa-to'-a.,.. 
Sa-Ie'-ft.... 


Ha^i 

Haji 

Le  yi'-dla-ah 

E-ya'^la-ah 

Le  yJi  ta  ra'  ytt 
Ha-tra'  ih 
Me  t&'  ko  zha 
Me-ta'  ko-zha 
Me-ta'  ko  zhS 
Me  tV  ko  zha 
Me-ta'  ko-=ak  pok 
Me  tV  ko  zhi. 
Me  ti'  ko-zha 
Me  ta'  ko-za 
Me  ta'  ko-sa 
Toosh'  pa-ha 
Wee  tlish'  pB 
Heaii  ta'  kwa 
E  ta'  kwa 
Be  chose'  pa 
We-ehose'  pa 
H-ohoonah'  ka-neko'. 


A  kl 
A  kl 

Aug  ko  si 
Cbnhl  kC  -ehe 
E  dan-dfi 

Ahte  Is 


No  zh  sha 
No  she  sh^ 
No  si  B  sha 


Nee-ao'-tan 

Nee-so'-tSn 

Nii-jeech' 

N'-k  way '-nils..... 

Ka-h-isa' 

Noh--iThege' 

Naiu-no-whase'.. 

Sa-l'thti'-a 

Sa-ken'-n 


t'-tha-rt 


My  grandson 
My  grandohvld. 
My  hi, tie  grandson 

My  father 

Mj  fatl  <■[  little 

My  fither 


Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra 

Ka-yS'-da 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-rS 

Ka-jii-ta-ra'-yS 

Ta-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-ihB 

Me-tS'-ko-iha 

Me-tS'-ko-zha 

Mii-ta'-ko-zha 

Mo  ta' to  ^ak  pok 

Meti'koiha 

Mb  ta'ko-zha 

Me  ta/  ko  za 

Me  ta'ko-sa 

Tooah'pa-hS 

Wee  tllsh'  pi 

Hsen  ta'  kwB-ine 

B  ta'fcwa  me 

Be-ehoBe'  pd 

We  ohoae'  pa 

E-ohoot|.  zhunk'-e  neke' . 


My  gd.  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  little  gd.  dan. 

Ml  daughter 
Mygd    mothe 
My  child 
Mj  mother 


Nee  so'  tan 
Nee  so'  tan 
Nil  jeeoh' 
N'  kway'  nns 

Na-h-Ise' 

Noh--whese' 

Nain-iio-whase' . 

Sa-t'thu'-a 

Sa-to-r-a'-ba 

Sa-le-zet'-tha-re. 

Set-she 


42      April,  1870, 
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Hsya-da 
Ha  }  li    la 

E-ya  -dla  al 
Ka-ja  ra 

Ha  tra  ah 

Me  tJi  ko  zhS. 
Me  ta  ko-z1  a 
Me-ta  ko-zb^ 

i  ko-silk  pok 
Me-tH  ko-2l  El 
Me  Ui  ko-zha 
Metb,  koza 

Me  1^  ko  sa. 
Too^l  pi  lia 
Wee  tusl  I  "i 
Heen  ta  kwa 
E-ta  kw'i 
6e-a1iose  pi 
Wb  oliose  pa 
E  ohounah  ka  neke 


A'-kl 

i'-pok-nak'-ni 
"S-ko'-ei 

Cbuhl-kfl'-elie. 

E-dau-dfl' 

Ah-ge-do'-da... 

Ah-te'-iB 

No-aa-sem' 

Ko-Bhe'-8ha  .... 
Ko-Bhe-Blia,' ... 
No-she-sliil'  .... 
Ho-slie-sba' .... 

No-ea-mS,' 

No-aa'-ma 

No-sa-raa' 

No-3a-ma' 

Ho-she-8Bui'... 
No-slie-aa' 

Na-ae-tha'-ma 
No-stha-tha' .. 

Nee-Bcy-tau.... 
Nae-po'-tau.... 

Nfl-jeecii' 

S'-kway'-nna . 

Na-b-i8e'  

Noh'-whese'... 
Naiu-no-whaHi 
8a-t'thu'-a  .... 

Sa-fcen'-iie 

Be-ya-net'-tba- 

Set-she 


My  grand  on 
My  grn  lo  d 
My  1  ttle  griudBOn. 


My  father. 
My  grandson. 
My  falbar  little. 


My  grail  (I  a  on. 
My  grandebild. 


Ka~yii'-da 

Ka-j-a'-iira 

Ka-y&'-da : 

Ea-y^'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-rS 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-ya 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-kCT-alia 

Me-taz-ko-zha 

Me-t&'-kO'Zba 

Me-ia'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-sak-pok 

Me-tft'-ko-ihft. 

Me-ta'-fco-iha, 

Ms-ta'-JtO-zS 

Mo-ta'-ko-sa 

Toosh'-pa-iia 

Wee-tflsb'-pa 

E-ta'-kwa-me 

Be-ohose'-pa 

We-chose'-pa 

E-ohooii-zbuDk-e-iieke', 


Sup'-Tik 

Sa'-pok 

Chu-pfi'-BB.I 

Dn-gi-li-3t 

Aji-ge-lfa'-se  .... 
Ab-te'-ra I... 

No-se-sem'.! ...!.. 

No-zhl'-ebe  

No-she'-gha 

No-Bhe-ahS' 

No-she-slia' 

No-ahe-aha' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-aa'-ma 

No-sa-ma' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-slie-aem'... ... 

No-ahe-sa' 

No-atha-tha' 

Nen-ao'-tan 

Nee-so'-taii  

Ntt-]eeoh' 

N'-kway'-nua.... 

Na-h-iae'  

Roh'-wbeae' 

Nain-iio- whose' . 

Sa-t'tha'-a 

Stt-toTa'-ba 

Sa-le-zet'-tba-re, 

Set-alio 


Hoc-Do'-aeh , . . 
Kuli-i 


My  grand  dangbter. 
My  grandchild. 
Hy  little  gd.  daugbt. 

My  granddaughter. 
My  grandmother. 
My  grandcbild. 
My  mother. 

My  grandchild. 


Hfl-no'-aa-ha 

Lag-nole'-ha 

Lii-ga-Dole'-ha 

Ahk-ra'-do-uo'-re-at ... 

La-ga-no-ba'-ab 

Hu-w  a-to-no'-ra 

Dak-ahe' 

Dake'-sho 

A-dik'-she 

Ab-dik'-8he 

Lake'-aliH 

Lake'-she 

Lake'-aho 

Lake'-ahe 

Ma-nabe'-abe 

Na-ge'-ha 

Wee-na'-gee 

Hcen-ja'-ka 

Hio-cba'-ka 


We-,ja'-ga.... 
K-take' 

Ta-wa'-ra-to- 

Me-a'-ka   (m 


Ohu-pa'-wa... 


iab... 


E-dil- 

Ab-ge-doo'-dzl.. 

Te-wa'-cbir-ika. 

Te-watoh'-e-rtka 

Ah-te- 

Nee-Bia' 

m-Ehl-ahe 

Ne-zbe-8ba' 

Ne-ahe'-aha' 

Na-ibiab'-sha 

Ne-zhiab-aha' 

N'-Jah-aha' 

Ne-zheaa'-aa 

Nii-zlie'-sa 

Ne-zhe'-aa 

Ne-zba-aSn' 

Na-zha-aan' 

Ne-zha'...." 

Na^ahe' 

t^a-si-tha' 

Nl-si-tliii' 

Na'-aee 

Ne-to-tab-ae' 

Nae'-aa 

N'-ku-ia-mnk'-aia ... 
N'-ku-ia-mook'-sia ... 

Nee-zeath' 

N'-ahee'-se 

Tha-tha' 

A-na-ba'-cha-laf 


8oo-e' 


sa-noii'-wa ... 

Oo-sheet-thai 
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Aii-ga'-Qf-ah 

Ka-ah'-Ee-ha 

Ali-ga-ne'-ha 

Ah-ga-na-neae'-kwa . . . 

Ahk-we'-ra  

Ah-go-ha'-kwa 

Ah-ra'-hoc 

Tun-wiat(' 

Toh'-we,' 

Tonk'-wa 

Tonk'-wa 

Toh-we' 

Toh'-we 

Toh'-we 

Toh'-we 

Ma-toh'-we 

Te-na'-ha 

Wee-tee'-me 

B-ta'-me !"!!!!!!!!! 

Be-je'-me 

We-je'-raa 

E-ehoog'-we 

Boo-a-ka' 

Moo'-il-kii 

Suh-hai'-yft 

SB-hi'-ya 

Suah-ho'-aT 

Chu-hu-olio-wa'. 

A^wH-te-na'-i 

Ta-Ie-na-ali-ge-do'-dll . 

Ta-te'-lak-tok-fi 

Sko'-dns 

Nis-st-goos' 

Kis-SB-goos' 

Nin-sl'-gosa 

Ne-ze-giid' 

Ne-eee-goss' 

Nia-za-gwis' 

M[3-aa-gosB' 

N'-Bi-gWiB'. 

N'-sa'-gw9-sa' 

Ne-za'-gSs-ail' 

He-a6'-gS3-aa' 

Ne-aS'-gTfis-sa' 

Ne-3S,'-gtFia-3&' 

Nak-ye'-M 

Ne-ne' 

Na-tha-kwi-tM' 

Na-tha-gwe-tha'. 

Na-ha' 

Ne-to'-tarse 

Ne-to'-taVsa 

Nu-gu'-micii 

Noo'-kan 

No-muths' 

Noot--mus9 

Na-no'-lio-mus 

Eh-m'-ba-daa 

Bo-nS-ba'-je-kwa  ? 

Set'-so 

So-tre 

rn-kaoli'-ha 

I]a-sis'-saa 


My  step-mother. 
My  annt-in-law. 


My  little  raotlier. 
My  sister-iu-law. 
My  Bt«p-pamnt. 


My  great  aunt. 
My  Btep-motliec, 
My  annt. 


My  raotlier-in-law. 


Ali-gara'-Eeh 

Ah-ge-ah'-aeh 

Ah-gare'-Bek 

Un-ga-la'-seL 

Un-ga-laaa' 

Ahk-ga-ra'-Htliar 

Lok-je'-ha 

Ja-rS'-seh 

'Ku-kaii'-Hlie 

T^'-she'. 

Kft'-zha 

'l^'-she 

TW-ahe 

Ta'-hft-siiB 

l^'-fllie 

Ta-hS'-stia 

Ta-hS'-Bke. 

Na-ge'-ha 

Wae-na'-gee 

Hean-ja'-ka 

Hin-oia'-ba 

Be-ja'-ga 

We-ja'-ga 

E-taka' 

Ma^de-sha' 

Bot-3o'-ka 

8nh'-3flli 

Suh'-aok 

Sn'-3oh 

Chup-piS'-che 

A-gwae-tsi' 

A-gwa'-tze  

Pe'-row 

Pa'-row 

Neeat-olias' 

Nea-aas' 

NeeBt-chas' 

Kl-ta'-wiss 

Na-taz-wia 

Na-ta'-wis 

Ne-ta'-wis 

He-ta'-wia 

Ne-zhesB'-aa 

se-zhe'-8& !!!!."!!! !!!!!.' 

Ne-zhe'-san 

Ne-zke'-aan 

NR-Ehe-Bl' 

Ne-zha' 

Na^at-tliB' 

Nl-al-thS' , 

HS'-thS-Mf 

H'-to'-tes-tB-mo' , 

Nok'-aa-km'-ame 

N' -flees' 

Nn-ta'-gna 

N'-da-kwiia' , 

Nee-ma'-tus , 

Naln-n  '-bans'. 

Efin'-dig-eh 

Sa-ga-ya'-mf 

SQ-na'-ga , 

Soon'-da-ga , 

SoOQ-da 

la-laokt'.  '■Siii-koo-sa'-ku 


My  elder  brother. 

M,  .00,1.. 

My  Btep-brothsr. 

My  alder  brother. 


(ui 


3.).    In-p. 


My  bro.     "  One  like 
[my  l>r(ilher. 
(Not  rendered.) 


Ah-gare'-sah 

Ah-ge-ah'-aek 

Ah-gare'-seh 

Un-ga-ia'-aeh 

Dn-ga-lass' 

Ahk-ga'-i^athar... 
Lok-je'-ah 

-uhaj'-she 

Shp-olia'-ghe 

She-oha'-zo 

SkB-elm'-3ho 

SVIia-pa'-she 

She-oha'-ahe 

She-eha'-she 

She-oka'-ghe 

Me-ha'-ga^shu 

Ha-ge'-ha 

Wee-iia'-Kee 

Haau-Ja'-ka 

Hin-oha'-fca 

Ba-ja'-ga 

We-ja'-ga 

K-taka' 

Ma-de-slia'. 

Bot-ao'-fca 

Suh'-3«li 

Suh'-30h 

Sup'-pok-nafc  '-ni . . . 

Um-oa-saa'-wa 

A-gwaa-tsI' 

A-gwa'-tze  

la'-ebe-mooa...... 

Nee'-che-mooaU . ... 

'-ta-mooB 

iI-mo'-shB 

la-moo-sba'.... 
le-moo-aha'.... 
le-moo-aha'.... 

NH-zhe'-sa 

Ne-zhe'-san 

Na-ziie-sa' 

Na-si-tha' 

Nl-ai-tha' 

Na'-tka-haf 

N'-do'-to-kB-man' . 

No-in'-na 

N'-sees 

Neet-eee-kafi' 

N'-donk' 

N'-dnn-oo-yome' .. 

Nain-n'-hana 

Kun'-dig-ek 

Sa-ga-ya'-za  ? 

8fi-na'-ga 

Soon'-da-ga 

Soou-da 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
My  uhild. 


My  elder  brother. 
My  cousin. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  oausin. 

My  step- brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  eonain. 

My  elder  brother. 
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Ah-gSre'-sah  

Ah-gB-ah'-seh 

My  couain. 

Ahk-ga'-ra-BUiar 

Le-gS'-ah 

JS-ta'-seh 

Tag-han'-Bhe 

Ta'-ahe. 

My  younger  brother. 
My  cousin. 

Ta'-she 

"        " 

Til'-8he 

Til-hS'-slie 

!'        " 

My  uncle. 

Hin-oha'-ka 

Be-ja'-ga 

We-ia'-ga 

:;   :; 

E-take' 

My  son. 

My  child. 

My  oousin. 

My  uncle. 

My  younger  brotlier 
My  oousiu. 

N'-to'-tss-ta-Mo 

My  younger  brother. 

My  cousin. 

My  step-brother. 

Nu-ta'^gua 

My  yonnger  brother 

My  cousin. 

My  younger  brother 

Set-ohil'-e-a-za 

Sa-oha 

Ali-gtoe'-Beh 

Ali-ge-ah'-SBb  .... 

Ah-gare'-seii 

Un-ga-la'-sali 

Uii-ga-lass' 

Aiik-ga'-ra-ettat. 

Le^a-ah 

Ja^ra'-seli , 

She-chay'-she  .... 

She-oha'-she , 

She-olia'-ae 

She-oha'-Bhe , 

S^ohf^pa'-she ..... 

Sbe-eha'-ehe 

She-cha'-slie , 

She-cha'-ehe , 

Me-ha'-ga-she.... 

Na-ge'-ha 

Wee-n&'-gae 

Heen-ja'-ka 

Hin-oha'-ka 

Be-ja'-ga 

Wc-jft'-ga 

E-take' 

Ma-de-sba' 

Bat-so'-ka 

Snli'-siih 

Snh'-aoh 

Sup'-pok-n  ak'-nl 

A-gwae-t3i' 

A-gwa'-Ue 

Pe'-row 

Pe'-TOW 

Nee'-obe-moos... 
Nee'-oha-moosh . 

Nee'-ta-moos 

Hl-nt-mo'-she.... 
Ne-ne-mo'-sha... 
He-na-moo-sha' . 
Ne-ne-moo-sha' . 
Ka-ne-moo-sha' . 

Ne-zheaa'-sa 

Ne-zhe'-sa 

Ne-zhe'-aan 

Ne-zhe'-ean 

Na-zhe-a&' 

He-Klm' 

Na-si-tha' 

Ni-ai-tha' 

Ta'-yii 

N'-do'-to-ke-man 

No-in'-na 

N'-chi-gB-nnm'.. 
Neat-aee-kes'.... 

N'-donk' 

N'-dun-oo-y  ora  e' 
Natn-b  ise'-aa-mn 

Sa-ga-yS'-za?.... 
Set-oliil'-e-a-za . . 

8a'-clia 

San-do-bn-ha  ... 


My  younger  brother 


41    ge  ah  yel 

In  fee    ah  le   a 

Ui   1,5-la-ya  ah. 

Ackga   raab 

Uli  go  bl,  kwa 

My  grandson. 
My  granrieliild. 
My  ohild. 


Hui)  k^ 
Haka 
Hdk'i 
Ha-ka 


MVto  g^ 

Bos  me  a-kun  u 

■na  pok 
Snp  pok 
Un  hu  t  s  se 
Efsan   li 
Ab  ga  tzau  bi 


My  dan. -in-law. 
My  aiater-in-law. 
My  gd.  daughter. 


My  younger  brotbtr 

Nee  tnm 

Na  tba  km  thft 

Ka  tha-gwe  tl^' 

N-e-ltm 

N  dytokaiaan 

Ne  to  to  ke-man 

My  younger  brother 

Np  1 1  mua 
N^  lu  m  IS 

My  Btep-brotber. 
My  younger  brotbor 

Nee  lum 

Na  nee-hm 

i=a  gy 

8a  ten-a  ba  ohe  la 

My  yonnger  brother 

.          u 

Soo-tre  (o.),  Sa-ebntbCy.) 

My  sister-in-law. 
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'■-     Ah-ge~ali'-iieTo 

i      Uh-gfi-ah'-ne-o 

t     Ah-ge-ah'-ne-o 

1     Un-ge~ali,'-le*a 

i     Du^a-le-ya'-ali 

1     dok-ga'-re-ali 

r     Uh-go-lia,'-bwft  

!     O-in-da'-wait 

I     E-cM'-pan 

I     E-sh5'-pK 

.     E-sM'-i^ 

1     E-3ha'-pa 

1     S'-uha'-pa 

I    s'-ohaz-pa 

1    B-sa'-pa 

;    E-sa'-pa 

Ma-sha'-oho-p^ 

1     Te-na'-ha 

I     Wea-tee'-me 

I     Heen-too'-ine 

E-tfi'-me 

I     Be-je'-me 

:     We-je'-ma 

:     Ma-to'-Ra 

Bos-ma'-iL-ktm-is-ta.. 

Sup'-uk 

Sa'-pok 

'     8np'-pok 

Un-lm-tis'-se 

I     E-laan'-hi 

Ah-ge-Uau'-liI 

Sko'-dns 

N'-ja'-koaae 

N'-ja'-koase 

N'-da'-koase 

Nin-dan'-go-slie  

Niu-dau'-gwa 

Nlu-dSg-gwa' 

N'-daij-gma' 

H'-dag-gwa' 

Ne-za,'-go3-8a' 

Ne-za'-gos  -s  a' 

Ne-sa'-gwi3-Ba' 

Ne-aa'-gwi3-aa' 

Wak-ya'-M 

Ne-ne' 

Haoh-a-im' 

Na^tha-kwi-tha'. 

Na-tha-gwe-tha' , 

Ne-ta'-be 

Nea-mU' 

Nee-mis' 

Nu-mak-tim' 

Hu-ta'-ku 

K'-da-ohk' 

Ree-ta'-wia 

NaiQ-ne-la'-kon 

Sa'-gy 

Sa'-ga 

9a'-o-ga 

Soo-tre  (o.),  SB-uliHth(y.) 


My  da  light. -in-law. 
My  sistar-in-law. 
My  graaddaughter. 

My  dauglit. -In-law. 


My  sister-in-law. 


Ah  gare'  seh 
Ah  ge  ah'  sah 
Ah  gara'  aeh 


H 

0  kV  she 

H 

■■ha 

A 

Tfi. 

y.hn 

H 

kn,' 

Shf, 

H 

II  k 

'■*li« 

H 

r  k 

'=lia 

H 

Ifi' 

rha 

U 

^kA' 

she 

Bnh  suh'  taka 
Suh  soh'  take 
Sn  soh' take 
Chuth  hna'  te 


N   Ja  kwna  oh'  kwl-oh 
N'  doll  kwiUyome' 


My  elder  sister. 

My  pouhin. 
My  elder  sister. 

^3y  half  sister. 


Ah  gSra'  =eh 
Ah  ge  ah'  aeh 
All  gara'  leh 
Uti  gi  la'  sah 
Uo  ^  lass 
Al  k  ga  ra  sthar 
Akje  J 
J      ^  sel 
E-oh  y   p  n    he 
E  cha  pa   si  a 
P     zhe 

Ai  -ol  a  pa^zhe 
b  oha  pa  she 
CI  a  [a  aha 
C  ha  t^  -si  a 
CI  ■»  pi  she 
&I    ha  ga  she 


&nh    oh   tike 

A  gwae  ts 

A  gwa  tze 

Pe  low 

N  Ja  koaae 

N  ja  koa  e 

N    lb,  fcoase 

N  u  dan    go  sl  a 

N  a  inn  ge-aha 

N   d    n  go  ah'i 

N    1      awusU  a 

N  di  kwam 

Nfigeaj 

H  I)  fee  at 

KIk  "a 

N     ba 


Ne-t^e  keB 
N  bo  kwa 
Naat  knh   kw 


Set  lez  1  a-za 
Si     1 
Se  oUutU 


My  eller  sister. 
iSv       usiB. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  CO  .sin. 
My  step-sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My      ter-iu-law. 
My  cl  ler  sister. 

My  half-sister. 
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Ali-gare'-seh 

Ah-ge-ah'-6eli 

Ah-gare'-seli 

Un-gft-lii'-seh 

Un-gii'lilss' 

Ahk-ga'-rH-Bthar . . . 

Kfl-g5'-a!i 

Jil-ra'-SBli 

Hait-ka,'-she 

Ha-ka'-she 

Ah-kH'-zha 

ea-kS'-ahe 


n-kS'-s 


Huii-ka'-she .. 
Ha-ka'-zhe.... 


Ha-k&'-BliB.. 
Ta-ha'-she.. 
Sa'-M 

E-iia'-hs...,. 

Heau'-nS'  — 

He'-nah. 

E'-naw 

In- 


Na-n. 


My-ka, 

NSk'-EDB-a 

...  .3uh'-tafce  ... 
8iih-9Dh'-take  •■. 
Sn-aoh'-taka .. .. 
Ckuoh-lina'-te .. 
A-gwae-tsi' 


He-nB-m  oo-  sha'.  . 
Ne-na-nnKKSliaj'  < 


Nin-ge-aV... 
Ne-ge-ah' .... 
Na-ge-ah.'  „., 
Na-kB~a'  .... 
He-ka-ah'... 


Ni-ta'a' 

Na-ke'^at' 

Na'-ba-a 

K'-do'-to-ke-m 
Ne-ta'-hame... 
N'-kwa-]eeck'. . 

R'-da-kmna-ok'-kwa-oh . 

K'-doh-kwa-jome' 

Sain-kiBe'-sa-nms' 

A-da'-M 

Sa-t3o-ya'-ia? 
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My  younger  sister. 


My  yomigBr  sister. 


Ah  gl         ftl 
A    ge  all  sbIi 
Ail  gare  tell 
Uu  ga-la  sel 
Un  gii'lasa 
Alik  ga  r^  stt  ar 
Kag^  ah 
Ja-ra  seh 
E-ohay  p'l    b1  e 
E-cl  a  pa  slie 

Ah-oi  a   t^a-she 

&  oha-pti'~Bhe 

Cha-p&'-Blie 

Cha-pa'-she 

Cha-pa'-she 

Ma-ha'-ga-Bhe .... 
Na'-ha.. 


i'-ha..., 
n'-iia... 


Ma'-ka ... 

Nak'-me-a 

Suh-snh'-take ... 
Suh-soh'-take  ... 
Snp'-pok 


liT-ja'-koafie 

N'-j&'-koaBe 

K'-f(S'-koase 

Nin-d&n'-go-Bhe..,. 
Nin-dan'-go-aba.... 

N'-dS-n'go-sha' 

N'-dan-gwash-a' ... 
M'-d&^kwam' 


N'-kwi 

N6-tl 

N'-ko-kwa'.. 

Neet-koh--fcw' 

Nain-hise'-sa-maa' . 


My  granddaughter 
My  grandchild. 
My  child. 


Niii-gB-ah' My  mother. 

Nin-ge-ah' "         " 

Nitj-ge-aii' 

Ne-ge-ah' 

Ne-ge-ah' 

Na-ke~a' 

He-ke~ah' 


I«-ke-:^a' 

Na-ke~ah'.., 

Ne-wa'-toase 
Ne-siB'-9a  — 


My  younger  Bister 

My  oouain. 

My  younger  sister 

My  consin. 
My  step-aister. 

My  younger  sifltar 


Ahf 


rah'  I 


All  gejih'-ne  o 

Un  g'i-de'o-ha 
Akk  gaw'  na  ah 
"      -  jo'  ha, 
O  in  da'  wilt 


sal'  yop 
Sa'  ynp 
Uq  hu  ti"' 


My  soil -in- law. 
My  fallier. 


My  bro.-in-iaw. 
My  eou-in-iaw. 


Ku  mak  tem' 
N'  An  oh  k' 
Noh   tan  ^^' 
N'k  na  donkne' 
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Ha-ya'-o 

Ha-ya'-ho 

AtL-gs-ah'-de-o  .. 
Un-ge^ah'-le~  0. 
Un-g&-le-ya'-ah , 
Ac  k  -go  w'-na-ali . 

Un-ja'-go-lia 

AL-iba'-ku 

Sha-ohay' 

She-cha' 

She-olia' 

She-oha' 

She-aha' 

Sha-elia'.. !!!.'.'."!!! 

She-cha' 

Me-she'-oha  pas. 

We-tuii'-4a 

We-tOii'-dft 

Heen'-ka  

Hin'-ka 

B-da'-]a 

E-chun' 

Ma-too'-te 

Boo'-aha 

Sai'-ynp 

S6,'-ynp 

Ko-sta'-wilch 

Nee-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Nl'-nim.. '!!.'''".. 

Ne'-aim 

Ne'-nim 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

No-sa'. 

No-3a' 

Ko-sa' 

Ho-3a' 

Ho-sa' 

NB98 

Nok'-ueh 

No-tlia' 

Ne-ta'-be 

S'-to'-to-yome... 
Ne-to'-to-yome  .. 

Ne-Iu-roQs' 

Ne-lu-miiB' 

Kee-unm' 

Nee-lum' 

Na-uee-Iim' 

SS'^a 

Sa-ta'-sa-pa-ten'- 
Set'SM'-ya 


My  brother-in-law. 


My  Si 


n-law. 


My  father. 

My  brother-in-law. 
My  Boa-in-law, 


My  brother-in-law. 


Hi  ih'  ivuk 
Ha  b^'  wuL- 
Ha  lia'  w^ 


Me-ebigli'  she 
Me  cbitik'  bbe 
Ak  she'  da 
Mb  ehmk'  ate 
Me-ohint'-se  la 
Me  obink'-3he 
Me-ohiiik'  she 
Me  ohink'-slia 
Me -chink'  sha 


Nagi 


Beja'ga 
We-ja'  ga 
E  lake'-ci  neke' 


Sop'  nk  nek'  -a 
Sa'  pok  nak'  m 
Sap  pok-nak'  i 


N'  do'  bim 
M  do  7bim 
N  do'  ihiin 
Nio  di/  zhiin 
Nm  dn'  zh-m 
N  do'i].iin 
N  Ao'  ihini  a 
N    dozliim' 

NuzhD-.e  3a 


My  I  ttle  n  la 
Mv  grind  li  Id 
Mygnnloi, 

My  g  and  luld 


tie  uiiele 

andchild 

M 

and.on. 

M 

andohild. 

M 

andaon, 
aiidcUild 
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Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wiife 

Ka-ba'-wS 

Ka-yE,'-!ia  

Ka-jS/ 

Ka-ya'-no-oa 

Ka-ya'-ah 

E-ne-ah' 

Me-ehui[b'-8he 

Me-choiiiik'-Elie 

Me-ohunk'-she 

Me-chunk''Hha 

Me-ehunk'-se-ia 

Me-uliouk'-sbe  

Me-cb  link'- she 

Me-chflak'-ahe 

Me-oh.uuk'-she 

Hil'-ha 

E-na'-ha 

HeHn'-n^ 

He'-nah 

In-nali' 

E-oo'-ne-neke' 

Met-a-iril-pigh'-aM 

Bus-pa'-pe-ta 

Supf-uk 

Sup'-pok 

Um-os-aila'-wa 

Un-gT-lI-sI 

An-ge-lee'-ae 

Lak-te'-gee 

Lak-te'-kia 

N'-do'-sa-mis-kwame'.. . 
N'-do'-zha-mia-kw  ame  ' . 
N'-do'-zlia-mig-kweiil'.. 
Nin-ilo-zhl-mi'-kwem  ... 
Nin-do-ahe-mi'-q  aam . . . . 
Nin-do'-zka-  ml-k  warn' . . 
N'-do-zha-ial-fcwam' .... 
N'-do-zM-ml-kwam'  .... 

1^13-ge-ali' 

Nig-ge-ah' 

Kig-ge-ak' , 

Ne-ge-ah' 

Ne-ge-ah.' 

Na-ka~a' 

No-ke  -  ah.' , 

Nike~a' , 

Na-ke~ah.' 

\   to   to-tun 

Ne-tao  -a 

N   tus   

N   su   mus 

m  kun'....-, , 

N    16,uuss' 

Nain  av-iiesa 

Sn  7^1  dze 

ea  to  a 

Sa-le'-a, 


[thB 


My  step 

My  giraudohild. 

My  granddaugktei 

My  graiidchild. 
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(Femsl, 


Ka-Boh'-nek 

Ka-ha'-wak 

Ka-ha'-wB 

Ka-ya'-ha 

Ka-yS' 

Ka-ja'-no-na-ah. 

Ka-ja'-hi 

E-wa'-tBh 

Me-tuit'-zhan  

Me-toTus'-za. 

Ue-to'-zha 

Me-to'-zka 

Me-toh'-zlia 

Me-toh'-iha 

Me-tt>'-z&. 

Me-to'-zB 

Me-to'-aa 

m'-Ki 

E-ua'-ha 

HeBii'-iiS 

Ile'-nah 

E'-uaw 

In-nah' 

E-oo'-ne-neke' 

Met-a- wa-pi  sh'-ahS .. 

Bus-ba-pe-ta 

Sup'-uk 

sa'-pok 

Sap'-pok  

Um-oa-sflB'-wS 

Dn-gi-ll-sl 

Lak-te'-gee 

Lak-te'-kiB 

Neeae-ohe-mish' 

Naeat-oka-mish' 

NT-shl-mias' 

Ne-ehe'-iae-Bba 

Ne-she-mEs' 

Ne-she-mis' 

He-she-mis' 

NIn-ge-ah'. 

Nia-gB-ah' 

Niij-ge-ak' 

Nfl-ge-ah' 

Na-ke~a' 

Ne-ke~3h' 

tfi:-ke^a' 

■Na-ke-ak'. 

Nee-mia'-aa 

N'-anm' 

N'-sum' 

Na-knn'  

M'-da-nuss' 

Nain-da'-ness 

Sa-ya,'-dBe 

Sa-to'-a 

Sa-le'-a'. 


My  step  or  little 

r 

My  grandokili. 
My  granddaught 

My  grandohild. 


Cit.. 


HayS,  w 

nd 

Haya  w 

nH 

E-y    w    -dtt 

Ka-ya   w 

Ha   hon 

lie     n  h 

Sup  nk  uOk  m 
Sa'  pole  nak  ne 
Sup  pok  Bk  r 
Dm-os    a     wa 


H'-d  hkw 
Ni-n  n  g   an 
Ne  n  a  gwn 
Na  n  n  gw    n 


J  y  g       da  n. 
1  y  g    nd  h  d. 
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Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ha-ha'-wak  

Ha-M'-wa 

Le-ya'-M 

E-yS' 

Ls-ja'-ah 

A-ne-aV .-... 

Me-oliink'-she 

Ma-chunk'-ahe 

Akslie'-da 

3e-chink'-9he 

Me-ohink'-se-la 

Me-oLink'-she 

Me-cMnk'-abe 

Me-oWnk'-she 

Me-ohink'-she 

Ton-no'-lia 

Wee-te'-noo 

He-yan'-na 

e-ye'-na 

Be-che'-do 

We-ohiu'-to 

E-ohe'-to 

Met-a-wa-pish'-sha . . 

"vlja'-pe-ta 

j'-nk-nok'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak  '-ne 

)'-pok-nak'-nI 

-os-aflfl'-wa 

-S«l-« 

N'-go'-sIm 

N'-go'-zhim 

H'-do'-ahim 

Nin-do'-shr-misa 

Nin-do'-zhe-mis 

Neen-gwis' 

N«-B5-sa' 

Ne-aan'-aa 

Ne-eaii'-za 

Ne-sa-aa'  

Nft-sa'-ma 

o-ta-ma' 

N'-tha-thS' 

N'-do'-to-to 

Noh--ko'-S 

N'-kwia 

Nee-tae-kea' 

N'-di-ome' 

N'-kwees' 

Sa-yil'-za  ...ZZ'Z" 
80-Iie 


My  grand  child. 
My  grandson. 


My  step-soa 
My  step-child. 


My  elder  brother. 


Table  II. — Continued. 


(Male  EpeB.klrg.] 

Ka-ya'-wan-da , 

Ka-ynh'-wa-deh 

Ka-ya-w&'-dft 

Ka-ya'-wan-aa , 

Ea-yo-wa'-da 

Ea-ya'-wB-uft 

Ka-wft-da'-ah 

Ya-shone-djS'-ka . , .  „ 

MB-tu)j'-sLan 

Me.to~ns'-za , 

Me-to'-*ha 

Ma-to'-zha 

Me-foh'-zhK 

Ma-toh'-zbB 

Me-l«'-z5 

Me-to'-zS  

Ma-to'-zS , 

Ton-ga'-ha 

Wee-tBn'-ga , 

Wan-he'-cha 

B^tun'-ga 

Wa-tun'-kft 

Met-a-wa-pish'-sha .. 

Bus-ba'-pe-ta 

Sup'-nk 

Sup'-pok 

fJm-oa-sfia'-wa 

Dn-gl-li-a , 

An-gB-lee'-se 

Lak-te'^ae 

Lak-le'-kia 

NeeaB-oka-miah' 

Neeae-ohe-mia' 

NI-3M'-mia....: 

He-ahe'-Kie-sLa 

Ne-ehe-m!s' 

Ne-she-mis' 

Ne-mia-aa' 

Ne-mia-sa 

Ne-mis-aS' 

Na-mis'-sa '.....'". 

Me-ma' 

Ne-ta-kwS,-mr 

Ni-mi-tha' 

Nee-mia'-sa 

Nee-mia'-sa 

S'-sum' 

N'-anm' 

Not  •k-9oli--kw  a  '-oh .  , 

Longue-kwa' 

Na-lone'-gw  a-sia ' 

Sa'-zy 

8a-to'-a 

Sa-la'-a 

Set-she 


My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 


My  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 


Ea  oh  wok. 
Ka  ha    wuk 

ki  I  a   ha 

hoiiuk  a  he 
chuuk  she .. 
(hunk'  she 


Me  ehank'  s. 


la 


Me  ohnnk  she .. 
Me  chunk'  she 
Mc  chflnk'  she  . 
Mt-chnnk  she. 
Zhoa-da'  ha  . 
Wee  tOa  tha  . 


Het 


tn'ya. 


Snp'  pok 
Um  Oh  silfl'  wa 
Un  gl  II  81 
An  ga-lee'  ae 
Lak  te'  gee. 
Lak  te'-kla 

N'  do  SI  mip 
N  do  zham 
N  du  zlia  m 
Nin  do  ah  c 
Nin  do  zhe  1 
Nm  da'  nisa 
N  da-niss' 
N    " 


kwame' 
a  kwaiae' 


K'  so'  mna 
Nae-ohnne' 
N   da-nues' 


My  graadohild. 
My  gd  daughter. 


My  giandtlili. 
My  atep  daughter 

My  atep  ch  !J 
My  daugh^r 
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Taule  11.-^  Continued. 

^^  %T^;:a.l':''"'' 

,„..,.„... 

13B.  Mymotbflr'sfctothet'a 
great  grandclHughtBi-. 

„_. 

^V^r^T'^rr^ 

.— o. 

1 

g 

Kay    -Ai, 

Mv  f,  anddaugliter. 

Haya  da 

My  g      d  on 

2 

H 

Ka     b,        a 

Ha  ya,  da 

3 

H 

Kaya-d 

Ha  ya  nia 

4 
G 

E-       d 

Ka  ya  -dia  al 
Ka  j&  -dla  all 

" 

Le  ya  -dla-ak 
K  yt  dla  ah 

6 

K          A 

M 

IDL-U     ^ 

Mr  grandchild. 

Kay^  r^ 

My  g  and  1  11. 

7 
8 

Le 

H             h 

Ki  y^  ib,  ra  ya 
lia^tra  ah 

My  granddaaghter. 

Le  ya  la  ra  ya 
Ri     a  ah 

My  fe  a   l3on 

M 

Me-ta  kc^^la 

My  granduhild. 

M    ta  k    zl^ 

Myg    nd  lill. 

10 

M          k 

Me-ta  ko-zia 

Me-t      ko  al  a 

11 

M         k 

Me  t&  ko-il  a 

Me  t     ko  zl 

12 

M   in 

Me  ta  ko  zha 

Me  t      ko  al  a 

13 

po 

Me-ta  ke  sak  pok 

Me   A  k      akpok 
M        ko     a 

15 

M 

M 

Me  ta  k^zhi 
Meta  koza 

' 

Met      ko    la 
He  ta   ko  za 

17 

M          k 

Me  ti  ko-8d 

Met     ko   a 

18 

N 

Ta-zha  iia 

My  nece. 

Nag     1 

M       n  1 

19 

W 

Wele  zla 

W            ^  e 

20 

H 

Heen  toaa   kii  me 

11             ki 

31 

H 

Ilntose  keeme 

Hu    1       ki 

22 

E 

Be-Oke   zlo 

B   J       1 

23 

n 

We    l9  alo 

We]      ga 

24 

E-ta 

E-choon  z)  UDk  e  aeke 

My  It  le  niece  or  gd. 

L-take  -e  neke 

Mv  It  1    uii  le. 

25 

[daughter. 

M 

Met  a  wa  pi  1    ,1  a 

My  grandotild. 

Met^a  wa  p  si    si  a 

M    g    nl  h  Id. 

27 

B 

Bus  la  po   a 

Bns  ba  pe  ta 

28 

k 

M 

S  p     k 

My  gra  iddaughter. 

Snp'  nk  n5k  ne 

M    gan!     r, 

29 

S     pok 

Ba   pok 

Si  pok  nak  ne 

30 

B            k 

S   p  lek 

Snp  pok  nak  Hi 

31 

IT 

My  graodokild. 

Lnoasus   »4 

My  g  mdcl   Id. 

32 

Uug  irsi 

A         1     I 

33 

An  i^  lee  Be 

A    g   1 

34 

Te  w  t 

My  niece. 

P         w 

Myol  U 

35 

k        k 

M 

Lak  te  k  3 

My  g  andohilii. 

L  k       k 

My  g  and  h  11. 

36 

37 
38 

N            m 

No    e     n 
No  a      eu 

M7g    ndoliild. 

K 

IS             m 

N 

M    g    nl  hll. 

40 

No  sh      he 

I\      1       1 

41 

N 

No  sbe  aha 

N      1         h 

42 

No  b1  e  3ba 

N      1       11 

43 

N 

No  she  si  -^ 

N      1       h 

44 

No-Bke  Shi 

N     1       H 

45 

N 

Nosa-seh 

N     a     1 

46 

Shames  sa 

My  niece. 

N      h 

Myn     I 

47 

Ne  si  e-  u  8  s 

N      1 

48 

Ne  she  n  is  s 

^     1 

49 

N 

Ne  fihe-ui  a  s 

N     1 

60 

N 

Ne  gb»  m  s  s 

N      1 

51 

N1  Bha,  n  a 

Ni  1 

52 

N 

Na □&  ma 

N     1 

53 

54 

N 

\a    emetl 

N        tha 

55 

K 

Ne   ame-tku, 

N       tlh 

B6 

67 

Nee- 

N  e   0  tan 

Myg     ndchild. 

N 

My  grand,;hild. 

58 

Nee  so' tin 

I\ 

59 

N 

Nl  jeeol 

Nl         1 

60 

N  kway  nna 

f.    kw  J 

61 

N 

N    h  se 

N    1 

62 

N 

N  1    wh 

63 

N 

Na  n  no-whaae 

N         0-   h 

64 

atthn  a 

s-ttu 

65 

Sa  le-set  tha  re 

My  g     iddaughtor. 

8    k 

S    ya-    t  th 

My  grandson. 

67 

68 

S 

Sut-skai 

"         " 

t    h 

"          " 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 
79 
80 

My  graiidt^liild. 

My  grandchCd. 

Eng'-o-ta 

My  grancloViiia. 
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Table  11.^  GofUinued. 

great  grandsoQ's  da-ugliMr. 

....... 

„..,.....,.,-. 

„„.,.,,„. 

■«■"£=""■ 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 

23 
21 

37 

30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
S2 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
Si 
65 
66 
67 

69 
70 
71 

73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

Ka-y^'-aa 

My  granddaughter. 

My  graadohili. 
My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My  granddaughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  little  gd.  danght. 
My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My  child. 

My  graudehild. 

My  grandchild. 

My  granddaughter. 
My  grandoliild. 

No      h' 

My  mother. 

"        "             [ther 
My  step  or  little  mo 
My  mother. 

My  little  mother 
My  mother. 

My  step-mother 
My  mother. 

My  step-mother 

My  little  mother 

My  mother. 
My  little  mother 

My  step-mother 
My  mother. 
My  step-mother 
My  mother. 
My  step-mother. 
My  aunt  f 

My  step-mother. 

(Not  rendered.) 

My  aunt. 

Hoi  nil   PW 

Ho,,  no'  ne^e 

HicenoV 

Ot  no  neae'  kwit 

L;.  aa  uS-nese'  kwS 

Atk  we'  rii 

L  ,  ga  ne'  ha 

Hi  wa  teno'ia 

M  tiv' 

Ah  ta' 

Ah  ta' 

\h  ta' 

Ih  ta' 

\htV 

All  la' 

Tide' ha 

IndB'de 

Hpbu    k.., 

Hui'  1  a 

Ed^']rt 

In  ta'  Che 

E  noo'  go»>  neke' 

TatdT' 

Ti.  ti' 

^h  h  a 

\  Li 

A'ki 

-Vnf,  ko    fci 

Lhul  ka  ohe' 

A  f!W6-ti  na'  I 

Tt  le  ra  ah  ge-do-  dii 

^h  te'  la 

A  te'  rt 

Ah  te'  a 

No'  ko  uns 

No'  ko  mi-lh 

Ko'  ko  miB 

N,  ml  Bho'  me 

Ne  me  sho'  ma 

Np  miB  sho'  ma 

Nb  miBh  »>ho'  ma 

N'  rais  aho'  ma 

Noke  ma' 

Np  zUeae'-aa 

Nosa/ 

Nosa' 

Ne  ihp'  san 

Ne  ihe'  aan 

Na  she  ^a' 

Noh'  neh 

Nio  a 

No-tW 

No  th4' 

Ne  tha'  na 

No  to'  to  ma 

Ne-to'  to  nit 

Nika-ka-mioh' 

Mee  eha'-loBk 

K  j*'  kw' 

N'  we-ln  Uk'  tut 

Na  na  mo'-whoma 

Eh  ta-«h 

8a,  ta' 

bel  the'-na 

My  step  father.   , 

Ml  father 
My  nnol" 
My  f  ithor 

Mr  step- father. 
My  father 

My  little  father. 
My  step  parent. 

Mv  atep  father. 

My  nnole 
My  fatlier 

Mj  uncle 
Mv  father 

Mv  step  fither. 

My  grandfather. 
My  step  father. 

MyhtfleBlep-fath. 
My  step  fither. 

My  father 
Mjr  Bt^p  father. 

My  falhor-in-law. 

(Not  rendprpil.) 
My  Btep-fEttL.er. 

My  Btep-fathur. 

Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-rS, 

Ta-tr»'-ah ^ 

Me-ta'.ko-aSfc-pok 

Me-tS'-ko-zha 

E-naV 

Wee-tush'-pa 

B-tS,'-kwa-me 

E-uhoo  n-aliuiik'-e-iielie',  . 
Met-a-wS-pish'-Eha 

E-oo'-ne-neke' 

Ai-yug'-ga 
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Table  11.— Continued. 

1 

a 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

g 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ai 

22 

24 
25 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

37 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 

S4 
65 

67 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

la.  My  niotlier'a  sialer'a  boll 

— oldnr  than  myaelf. 

■Hale  speakius.l 

x.„.,..,... 

(Femibla  apeikinV.) ' 

,„.,..,. 

— yoiint-erthaniuyBelt. 
(MileBse^ing.) 

„„.,..,... 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  atep-brolhor. 
My  elder  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brolhar. 

My  brother. 

My  stHp-brothar. 
My  elder  brother. 

One  like  my  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  cousin. 

H     je 
Kubja   ah 
K  hja  il 
L  fcja   h 
L  k    a   } 
Alk    a  J 
Lok   e   i 
Hi  ye    ul 
Temlo 

m   a  lo 
1  I   ed 
T  1     1  lo 
Tb   ^1 
Tl   ilo 
Tl    al 
Tl        0 
Me  t  u    dj 
To     DO   1 
W     e  n  0 
He  van   n 
He  ye   n* 
Beohe   do 
We  eh  n   to 
r    he    to 
Me  eke  ka 
M     ta^roo 
Bn  la   na 
A     Ik 

A  Dak  n 

A  oik   ft 
Clu-ehl   wa 
Vr,  gl-dan 
An  ke  lo 
E  rata  teh 
Ta  11     k  t  a 
A   nas 
Neese  ta  e 
Neeae  tise 
Neesh  taae 
K  s  aa  ye 
N  n-da-wa  ma 
N  Bilya 
Nsa  jt 
N  aa  ja 
N     el   aa 
Ne   a   1, 
Neaia   a 
Ne  aan   id, 
Neaai 
■^e       z 
N-i-a     ma 
N    Ki 
\a-  a  d, 
N   to  tl  ma 
N   thi  tha 

Na  tka-ha 

Neeae    a 

Na  sa 

N    eea 

N  tilmln 

Ne  ta-kutt 

N   dan-oo-yome 

Main  u  bans 

kin  -d  e  ah 

«1    DO  ga 

^    ni     a 

■^         11  ^^ 

&     n  la 

E    hup       Np  pal 
ko-ko  wa  u  alt 

Not  lira 

iR-dlo-ra 

Il-lo'-a, 

Mr  «  iar  brother. 
My  br  ther. 

My  eller  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 

My  step- brother. 
My  e  ler  brother. 

My  TO   nger  brother. 
My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 
My  cousin. 

My  younger  bro. 

My  brother. 
My  youngar  bro. 

My  brolher. 

My  you  nger  bro. 

My  Etep-hrothar. 
My  younger  bro. 

My  brother. 
My  atep-brother. 

My  younger  bro. 

My  brother. 
My  younger  bro. 

My  oouain. 

Kuh-je'-ah 

Lak-je'-ha 

Ha-ye'-nli 

Cha'-a 

Che'-a 

Me-chm' 

Zhln-da'-ha 

Wae-zhe'-tha, 

He-yen'-na 

Be-ihe'-yeh 

We-3on'-ka 

E-ne' 

Meek'-a 

Chn-hla'-liS 

Un-gl-nl'-li 

An-ke-uee'-le  

B-dil'-deh 

Keeah-tasa' 

Nia^sS'-ye 

Ne-ka'-na 

Ne-ka'-na 

Ne-ka'-nis 

Ne-ka'-na 

Ne-aan'-za 

Ne-aa-za' 

Ha-na' 

Na-na'-a 

Ni-to-ta-ma' 

K'-tha-tha' 

Na'-tua-ha 

Keeae-sS' 

Kia'-aa 

N'-sees' 

H'-Bee'-WBB 

Ta  y^-y_- 

Naa-ma'-tna 

Nain-hiae'-aa-mua 

A-oha'-a 

San-no'-ga-ya'-aa 

Sa'-eha 

- 

Ko-Ti-te-u 

Ig-dlo-ra 

Il-lQng'-a 

Ig-'llo-ra 

ii-iang'-a 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


Ha'-ga.. 
Ha-ga^-al 
Ha'-ga... 
Le-gf 


'ah  .. 


5'-ga-iia. 
Ka'-ga 

Lok-je'-hS 

Ha-ya-S'-M 

Me-aun'-Tca 

Me-aoh'-ka 

Me-sunk'-S, 

Me-Bim'-ka, 

Me-BQh'-ta-m... 
a^ia... 
Me-sob'-ka-la... 
.'-ka-la... 
Ma-aoh' 

Wee-Bon'-ga 

E-ohun'-oha 


Ba-ohu'-ka 

:'.ft 

A-nak'-fl 

A-nSfc'-K 

Cha-oWhl'-wa... 

Uo-gi-dan' 

Aji'-ke-do 

E-rata'-leh 

KS-w 
Ea-w 

Ne-sema' 

Na-sha-mish'.... 
He-slie-misii'...., 

Nl-shl'-rae , 

a-da-wa'-mS.., 

Ne-sho'-mtt 

Ne-she-mS,' 

NB-she'-ma 


'-ta... 


Ne-ahe-ma' 

Ne-she-mS,' , 

Ne-she-ma' , 

Ne-she-nia' 

Kd-ae'-mfi 

Ua-sa' 

Na-aim-fi,' 

N'-thfl-ma-tha'.... 

Ta'-ya 

I41a-kun'-a 

Nis-knn' 

B'-ohi-gH'-nuin... 

Naat-sae-kee' 

K'-M-snm' 

H'-duu-oo-yome' .. 


Ko-ko-wa-malt .. 


My  younger  brotker. 


My  Ijrotliec. 

My  younger  brotker. 


My  afep- brother. 
My  younger  brother. 
My  atep-brothec. 
My  younger  brother. 


My  yoiiDger  brother. 
My  couBiu. 


(Malt 


Ah  ge-^k'  ne  ah 
ITh  ge  ah'  ue  a 
^h  ge  ah'  yeh 
Vu  gB-ah'  le-^a 
Un  ga  le  ja'  ah 
Ai,k  ga'  re-ak 
hit'  kwa 


ndi' V 


Tite'lnktuk-n 
Sko'  dns 
&ko  roo'  koo 


Nehm 
Nelem 
Nelem 


K  Jo'  to-ks  -a. 
N^  to'  to  k«  a 
Ne  lu  laiis' 
Ne  111  iDus' 


&a-ten'  a  bi-ohe  la 


(Femab 


Ah-ge'^3k'-ne"o ... 
Uh-ge"ah'-ne~o ... 

tfn-ge~ah'-le'^a..., 

Dn-ga-le-a'-ah 

Ack-ga'-re-ah 

Ah-go-ha'-kwa 

O-hi-da'-wait 

E-eha'-patj 

E-sha'-pS,' 

E-sha'-pa 

B-sha'-pa  , 


u'-pa... 
i  eka'-pS,  .. 


I'-pa.. 


Me-she'-oha-paa. .. 

She-kS' 

We-ahe'-fca  

Hee-she'-ka 

Hiu-sha'-ka 


.'-ka  .. 
We-sha'-ka... 


Koo-too'-mlii-ik 

Mat- too' 

Bos-m  e'-E-knn-lB-ta. . . 

S(ih-bai'-y& 

Sa-hal'-ya 

Sa-hi'-yS 


Um-e-hi'-i 
E-na-duh'-hi..! 
ako'-dua '. 


N'-]a'-koaae.... 

N'-ja'-koase 

N'-da'-fcoase.... 
Niii-ftSn'-gwe... 
Nin-don'-gwa . .. 
Niii-dao-gwa'... 
H'-dan-gwa' .. 
N'-i"" 


In-gwi 


N'-dan-gwa'.. 

N'-jan-gwa' 

Min-ja-gwa' 

Niu-ja-gwa' 

Klu-ja-kwa' 

Nin-ja-kwa' 

Na-da'-kwa 

Wa-a'-che-uk 

Nach-a-im 

Wa-ai-nfi-ma-ki  .„ 

NUa-kwa' 

Ne-ta'-ba  , 

Nee-mia' 


niak-K 


Nai  n-ue-la'-kon . . , 
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147.  My  mother-B  BlEtec'a  riangh- 

lei'— older  tlmn  myaclf.    ■ 

(Mile  spe^bing.) 

Tianslatloo. 

(E^alo^pe^inso"'  ' 

14H,  My  molbflr's  sistsr'j  d»ugh- 

— 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

9 
10 
11 
33 
13 

15 
16 

n 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2B 
29 
30 
31 

33 
34 
3b 
36- 
37 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
58 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

My  elder  slater. 

My  sister. 

My  elder  eistar. 

My  stup-aister. 
My  elder  elstar. 

My  siBter. 

My  elder  EiBtflr. 

My  step-sistei'. 
My  elder  sister. 

[step-Bister. 
(Not  rendered.)     My 
My  dst«r. 

My  Hide-  sister. 
My  ootisin. 

Ah'-je 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  Bister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  Btep-Bistar. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  step-sistar. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 
My  cousin. 

My  sis 
Myyo 

My  sis 
Myyo 

My  ste 
Myyo 

My  Bis 

Myyo 
My  cou 

iiger  sister. 

iiger  Bister. 

s-sister. 
Dger  sister. 

nger  sister. 

i-sisier. 
nger  aister. 

tiger  sister. 

Uli-je'-ah 

Uh-JB'-ali 

Ka-gS,'-ali 

Ka-ga'-ha 

At-je'-yS 

Ka^ga'-ah 

Ya-ye-a'^ka 

Me-tank'-she 

A-je'-uh 

TSti-kay' 

Ton-Xa' 

Me-tauk'-a-do 

Ta-ka' 

Tonk-a' 

Me-tauk'-she 

MBton'ea 

Me-ohun' 

Zhon-da'-ha 

Me-tank'-she 

We-lia' 

Heen-ta,n'-ga......^ 

Wa-alio'-la 

P-ta'-me-ha 

Ma-ta-ka'-zhS .-. 

Mat-ta-we'-B 

Bus-we'-Da 

An'-Uke 

Et-e-ba'-pI-shWI 

Chn-hla'-hB 

Chu-wnii'-wa 

Un-gl-dan' 

Ao'-ke-doh  

E-ta'-lieh 

A-ta'-ke 

Ah-te'-ta 

Ke-sheme' 

He-she-mfsk'. 

Ki-shi'-me 

Niu-da-wa'-ma :.. 

Ne-she'-ma 

N'-she'-mfi 

Ne-she-ma' 

Ne-go-se-ma' 

Ne-mia-sa' 

No-she' ma                 

Ne    he  ma                    

Neshe  ni                  

Na   e  m^                   

Ntsb                          

Ncisiml                     

N^takwami              

N  thecaatha            

Na  belt                     

Neais  sa                   

Neaia  aa                   

W   kwajeaoV            

Nu  ta-kwaiis  fcw     

N  hi  sum                   

N  doh  kwayome     

NalnhiBe  sa  mua    

A-da  ze                   

Ba-da  za  ya  za        

Sablith                     

Sedy  1                     

&tt  I'-i 

Ig  dlo  ri 

11  Id'  . 

Cu  hu'  ba 

ledliji 
11  1  111^  . 
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K»'-ga 

Eft-g&'-ah 

Ka-giL'-ah 

Ka-ga'-ha 

Ka^'-ah 

Ya-ye-a'-M 

Me-tau'-ka , 

Me-tUTl'-M. 

Ue-tank'-a-do 

Me-tan'-ka , 

Me-tuuk'-ha-la..... 

Me-tonk'-a 

Ton'-ka 

Me-ton'-ka 

Me-ta'. 

,We.ha' 

Wee-tBn'-ga 

Heen-tnn'-ga ■ 

Heen-tan'-ga 

Ah-se  '-zhe-gS 

Wa-tan'-ka , 

E-ohonk' ., 

Me-Do'-ka 

Ma-ta-ka'-zb^ 

Ba-so'-ka 

Saii-Dilk'-fiBh , 

Sa-nSk'-flsh 

Et-e-U'-pJ-sM-li... 

Chu-oM'-Sfi 

(7ii-gi-luii'-f 

A(j-ge-la'-ih  

E-dEf-deh... 

A-ta'-he. 

Ah-te'-ta 

Ne-sheiue' 

Ne-she-misli' 

Ne-she-misli' 

Nl-ahi'-me 

Ne-de-ge'-ko .... 

Ne-she-ma' 

Ne-she-my 

K'-slte'-ma 

Ne-she-ma.' 

Ne-go-se-ma' 

Ne-she-mS' 

Ne-fihe-mS,' ... 

Ne-she-iDil' 

Ke-sbe-ina' 

Na-ae'-ma 

Na-8a' 

m-sim-a' 

Na-ta-tfi-ma' 

N'-the-Dia-tlia' 

Na'-be-ft 

Ne-eis'-sa 

Ku-siB'-sa 

N'-kwa-jeeoh' 

Nee-tse-kes' 

N'h-i-snra 

NBet-kob''-kw' 

Nain-hi  sa'-aa-mas ' 

A-da'-z9 

Sa-da'-za-ya'-za . .  •  • 

8S'-re 

Sa-ehith' 

Se-chj-o 

Al-kst-kitsh-kilt .. 

Cu-hi^-ba 

Ig-dlo-ra 

Il-lo'-a : 


My  younger  sister. 


My  younger  sister. 


My  Btep-sisl 
My  youQgei 


S        li     k 


My  younger  aiater. 
My  cousin. 


My  a 
Myb 


Al 

ge^l     d 

111 

Ar 

Ul 

la  i)-ha 

Ah  7U    1  u 

Sh 

e.hay 

Shp 

i-h-i 

Hhe 

<:hA 

Mb  alie  -cha 

We 

!,hB 

eh 

We  she 

k'i, 

TTfl" 

hhn 

!,». 

Un 

she 

ka 

Kuli  ta  wa   lai 


(Not  rendered.) 
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Ha-ai'-wuk 

Ha-ha'-wak 

Ha-M'-w5 , 

Le-ya'-M 

Ka-ya'-no-nil 

Le-ya'-ah 

Me-Ghink'-she 

Me-ohink'-slie..... 

Ak-ahe'-dS, 

Me-ohink'-sJie.... 
Me-ehiiik'-se-l& .. 
Me-oliink'-abe.... 
Me-ohiiik'-sliB ..... 
Me-ohink'-slie.... 
Me-ehink'-she .... 

yis-se'-M 

We-nlB'-se 

Hee-yiB'-ga 

He-ne'-cha 

Se-ske'-gH 

We-she'-ka 

E-neke' 

Me-ne'-ka 

Ma-de-eta' 

Bot-sa'-aa 

8ttk'-sah 

Suh'-Boh 

Su'-BOll 

Ckup-pii'-oe 

A-gwae-tsf 

A-gwa'-tae 

Pe'row 

Pa'-row 

Na-te-ntl'-o 

N'-do'-slm 

N'-do'-zhiin 

N'-do'-ahim 

Nin-do'-zMm 

Nin-do'-zhim 

N'-do'-zhim 

K'-do'-zhim-a 

N'-do'-zkim 

K'-do'-she-ma.... 
Neen-gwase'-sa... 

NiB-gwa-sa' ,. 

Nift-gwa-aa' 

He-gmia-aa' 

Na-kwis'-aa 

Ne-keese' 

Na 

Ni-kwe-thft' 

Ne-kWB-tha' 

Na'-ka 

N'-do'-to-ko 

Hoh--ko'^ 

H'-kwia' 

N'-too-a'-aiim 

Na-knn' 

H'-kweeae' 

Nain-gwase' 

Tu-zen'-a 

Se-ya'-za 


Ha-aok'-neh. 

Ha-ha'-wak 

Ha-M'-wa 

Le-ja'-ha 

E-ya' 

Ka-ya-no'-na-ali. 

Le-^'-ah 

He-wa'-teh 

Me-tonah'-ka. 

Me-to^na'-kE 

Me-toask'-M 

Ma-tose'-ka 

Me-toans'-ka, 

Me-toasB'-ka.,... 

Me-toaak'-ka 

Me-toas'-ka. 

Me-to'-za 

We-toasli'-lta 

We-toana'-kE 

Heen-toas'-ka 

Be-ehose'-ka 

We-ohoae'-ka 

B-ckoonah'-ka-neke' 

Ko'-iie-ka 

Met-a-wS-pish'-sha .. 

Bot-aa'-aa 

Siip'-ak-nHk'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ni* 

Sup'-pok-nak'-nT 

Oij-gl-wi'-nnn 

Un-ge-we'-nuh. 

Pe'-row 

At-nuoh' 

K'-de-kwa-tim' 

N'-de-k  wa-tira' 

N'-deh-kwS-tim' 

NT-tim-gwa'-niaa 

Ke-cin-g  wut'-ni  g . , . , 

Ne-nin-gwi-nie'. 

N'-ah'-ga-nek-gweb.' 

Lan-gwa-les'-sa 

Ne-la'-gwa-la-aa' 

Ne-lS'-gwa-la-aa' 

Ne-la'-gwa-lii-aa'.... 
Ne-la'-gwa-lia-sa',... 

Ha-na-g  wa'-nis 

Na-na'-kwa-iia 

Nar-oWn'-e-ta 

Neu-  na-k  wa-n  a-tha' 

Ka-la-gwal-tka' 

Na-tali''-ta 

K'-do'-to-yoae 

No~a'-toase 

Ku-liiks' 

Hu-lu'-kneea 

Ra-kun' 

N'-kweese' 

Naiu-gwaae' 

Sa-ja'-ze 

Sa-ya'-za 


(Malo 


'B-) 


ISy  nephew. 
My  aon. 
My  nephew, 


My  little  nuphew 

My  8011. 

My  grandchild. 

My  aon. 

My  grandaon. 


My  ohiia. 

My  grandchild. 


Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wuk , 

Ka-ha'-wS 

Ka-ya'-ha 

Ka-ya' 

Ka-ya'-no-na 

Ka-ya'-ah 

E-ne-ak'. 

Me-ohaiik'-ake 

Me  -cbonnk'-Blie 

Me-dhiok'-ahe 

Me-chank'-Bhe 

Me-«knn  k'-se-la 

Me-okauk^-sbe 

Ma-ikfink'-slie 

Me-chfink'-she 

Me-ehuok'-she 

Win-no'-ga 

We-zhun'-ga 

Hee-yuD'-ga 

He-yufl'-ga 

She-me'-she-gS 

We-ahon'-ka 

E-nook' 

Me-no'-ha-ka 

Ma'-ka 

Hak'-me-a 

Snh-siik'-takB 

Suk-aok'-taks 

Su-soh'-taka 

Ckna-hus'-te 

A-gwae-tal' 

A~gwa'-tze. 

Pe'-tow 

Pe'-row 

ua-te-na'-o 

N'-do'-aa-miS'kwame' . 
N'  -do'-zha-mis-kwame 
N'-do'-zha-mia-k  w*m '. 
Nin-do-zhl-inl-kweu!  .. 
Nin-do-zhe-me'-qnam . 
Ni  n-do-sha-ml-k  warn' . 
N'-do'-zha-mt-kwara'.. 
N'-do'-iha-mi-kw  am' . . 

N'-do'-zha-mia 

Nin-da'-lia 

Nill-da'-na 

Niii-da'-ua 

N'-da'-iia 

M'-da'-na 

JMa-ta'-nia 

Nfl-tane' 

NS-tun' 

Ni-ton-aa-fha' 

Nl-ta-ua-tha'. 

wa-ta'-na 

N'-to'-to-tnn 

Ne-tan'-a 

N'-taa' 

N'-3u'-mu8 

Na-knn' 

N'-da-nuaa' 

Kain-da'-iilBB 

Sa-yS'-dze 

Sa-to'-a 

Sa-le-a' 


My  Btep-daughler. 


My  Etep-dangkter. 
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{Fejuiilii'spmkioj-.) 

........... 

187.  Mymothar'sststai'sdaugh- 

Translallon. 

IflS.  My  coothBr's  BlstWBdftugl.- 
(FemaJel^Tkltm.) 

...:.,.. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

2B 
37 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

Ka-soV-nelL 

Ka-lia'-wuk 

My  niece. 
My  daughter. 

My  nieee. 

My  little  nieee. 
My  dangliter. 

My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 
My  nieo«. 

My   child. 

My  grandchild. 
My  niece. 

My  atep-cliila. 
My  daughter. 

My  step-ohild. 
My  nleee. 

Ha-yS'-wan-da 

My  nephew. 

My  little  nephew. 
My  yonnger  brother. 

Ha-ah'-wuk 

My  aon. 

My  child. 
My  aon. 

My  Btep-ohild. 

My  graiidaon 

My  grandchild. 
My  child. 

My  fitep-sovi. 

My  step-cl.ild. 
My  son. 

My  step-aon. 
My  aon. 

My  step-30n. 
My  aon. 

My  Btep-child. 
My  nephew. 

Ha-ya'-wan-iW 

Le-yS'.ha 

E-J&' 

Ka-ya'-no-na 

Le-ya'..ah 

A-ne-ah' 

Ka-yS' 

EK-ya-no'-nil-ah 

Le-wa-da'-ali 

Me-fonsh'-ka 

Me-toTua'-ka 

Ma-ohink'-she 

Me-to'-zlia 

Me-to'-zha 

Me-toase'-ka 

Me-ohink'-ahe 

Me-to'-za 

Me-to'-zil 

We-toash'-ka 

We-toana'-ka 

Heen-toaa'-ka 

Hin-toae'-kBe 

Nia-se'-ha 

Be-ohe'-iho 

WB-clie'-zho 

E-chooR-z  hniik'-e-neke' . .  . 

E-ohoonsh'-ka-neke'. 

E-cha-h-kun' 

Ma'-ka 

Sup'-nt 

Sa'-pok 

:  :: 

Ud-gwa-diin' 

Pe'-row 

N'-de-kwa-tim' 

N'-go'-zhim „ 

Neest-che-mU'.. 

Ke-alie-mts^ 

Ne-shB-mia' 

Ne-nin-gwi-aia'. 

Ne-niii-gwi-nta' 

Lrin-gwa-ies'-sa 

Ne-la'-gwa-la-sa' 

Na-3hB'-mia-a&' 

Ke-she'-mis-sa'. 

Nifi-gwa-sa' 

Se-gwis-sa' 

Ke-gwis-aS' 

Na-kwis'-aa 

Ne-ia'-gwa-lis-aa' 

Nfi-iia'.m& 

Na 

Nl-kwe-tha' 

Ka-sem-e-tha' 

Ne-aa-me-tha' 

Na'-tlia-be 

Nen-na-kwa-iia-th& 

Nee-mis'-aS, 

Hee-mis'^a 

N'-anmf 

Noh--ko'-a 

N'-aum' 

m-kuQ' 

N'-da-naas'. 

Naln-da'-ness 

Sa-to'-a 

Sa-lo'-a 

My  son. 

^ 

Ung-a'-^ 

Wa-yo-o'-gna 

M 

y  nephew. 

Noo-a'-ga 
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(Mai. 


Ka-ja'- wan-da 

Ka-yuh'-wB-da 

Ka-jS^wa'-da 

Ka-ya'-wan-dB, 

Ka-yo-wa'-da 

Ka-ja'-wil-Da 

Ka-wU'da'-ah 

Ya-shone-dra'-ka 

Me-ton'-zhan 

e-to'-aM 

Me-to'-zM 

B-tob'-zha 

Me-toli'-zha 

Me-to'-zH 

Me-to'-aa 

Me-to'-za 

Ta^/.h5'-ha 

e-te'-aha 

Heen-toaa'-ka-me 

lin-tose'-kee-me 

le-ohe'-zlio 

Wa-ohe'-zlio 

E-c  b  00  3-zliiiiik'.«-iiekt 

ka'-zba 

tBta 

k'-take!!.'!!..!,.!, 

'-tnii 

Te'-wot 

Te'-wnt 

Ah-ta'-natoh 

Neese-ohe-mish' 

Neeat-ciie-misli' 

Keeat-obe-inia' 

m-shi'-miaa 

Ka-ake'-ice-slia 

Ne-ske-mia' 

Ne-ahe-mis' 

Ne-3he-mia' 

NB-ahe-raia' 

Shame-aa' 

Ne-skfi-mis-aa' 

NB-she-mia-aS' 

Ne-ahe-mia-aa' 

Na-aha'-mi9 

Ha-ni'-ma 

Ne-ahe-rais' 

Hi-BBm-B-tka 

N8-aa-ine-th&' 

ma-tka'-be ;. 

Nea-mia'-aa 

Nee-mia'-aa 

N'-sum' 

N'-sum' 

Noh--sok-kwa'-oh 

Lougue-kwa' 

Na-lonB'-gwa-aia' 

Sa'-zy 

Sa-le'-i, 


y  younger i 
y  nlBoe. 


Ka-ah'-wnk 

Ka-ha'-wuk 

Ka-kS'-wa 

Ka-ygZ-hS 

Ka-jS' 

KtUya'-no-Da 

Ka-yB'-ka 

E-nB-ah' 

MB-okuTsk'-ske 

Ma-ohoiink'-abe 

Me-okink'-she 

Ma-ohunk'-abe 

Mo-obuiiV-BB-la.... 

Ma-okunk'-she 

Me-ekaiik'-ahe 

Me-ekiliik'-she 

MB-ehunk'-ske 

Win-no'-ga 

Ws-zhuii'-ga 

Hee-ynn'^^a 

He-yun'-ga 

She-me'-ahH-ga 

We-shon'-ka 

E-oha-h-knn' 

Me-no'-ha-ka 

Ma'-ka 

Nak'-me-a 

Snp'-uk 

Sa'-pok 

Snp'-pok 

A-gwae-  tal' 

A-gwa'-tzB 

Ve'-Tow 

Pe'-row 

Jfti-te-na'-o 

N'-do'-aa-m!a  -k  wanie '. 
N  '-do'-zka-mis-k  wame' 
K'-do-zha-rai8-kwem' .. 

Kiu-do'-Ehl-mias 

Nin-do'-zbe-uiis 

Naen-da'-niaa 

N'-da-niB8' 

K'-da-niss' 

N'-da'-niaa 

Nin-da'-na 

Kin-di'-nS 

Hin-da'-na 

N'-da'-na ; 

N'^a'-nS 

NK-ta'-nis 

Ne-tana'. ■ 

N&-tun' 

Ni-lB-n«-tkB' 

NY-ta-na-tba', 

Ntt-ta'-na 

N'-to'-to-tun 

Ne-tan'-a 

N-tila' 

H'-sa'-mus , 

Nea-chune' 

K'-da'-nnsa 

Kain-da'-neaa .... 

Sa-ya'-dze 

Sa-lo'-a 


Mi-  daughter. 
My  step-ekild. 
My  daiightar. 


My  step-daughter, 

My  sfep-okild. 
My  daughter. 


Ha-yS'-da 

Ha-ya'-dra 

Le-yif-dla-ak 

B-ya'-dla-«h 

Ka-ya'-ra 

Le-ya-ta-ra'-yS 

Ha-tra'-ah 

Ms-ta'-ko-zha 

MB-ta'-ko-zka 

Ma-ta'-ko-aka 

M6-ta'-ko-zka 

Me-ta'-ko-sak'-pok.. 

MB-ta'-ko-zha 

MB-ta'-kci-aha 

Me-ta'-ko-zS, 

MB-t&'-ko-a& 

Tooah'-pa-ha 

WBB-ttlBh'-pa 

Haen-ta'-kwa 

E-ta'-kw& 

Bu-ohose'-^S 

We-ohoae'-pa 

E-ukoo  nah'-ka-neke. 

P-ta-we'-ha-kSi 

Met-a-wa-piah'-fiha.. 

Bua-ba'-pe-ta 

Sup'-uk-nCk'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ne 

Snp'-pok-nak'-ni .... 

nB^MI-8i 

Lak-te'-giah 

Lak-ta'-kis 

At-nuob' 

No-ae-aem' 

No-zki'-abe  

No-ahe'-sha 

No-diB-aka' 

No-ahB-aha' 

Ko-shB-aka' 

No-sa-seh' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa-jua' 

Ko-she-aem' 

Na-h--kS' 

Na-SB-tba'-ma 

No-stha-tka' 

Nee'H9a 

Kee-Bo'-JaQ 

Hee-so'-tan 

Na-jeeeh' 

N'-kway'-nns 

Na-k-ise' ■- 

Nok--wbBB8' 

Nftin-no-wkasa' 

Sa-t'thu'-a ■ 

Sa-y  a-zet  '-tka-re 


My  grandson. 
My  grandakiid. 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
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Ka-ya'-da 

Ka-ya'-dra 

Ka-yS'-da 

Ka-ya'nila^h 

Ka-j5'-dl»-ah 

KS-j^'-ra 

Ka-ya-t5-ra'-yll 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zhil 

Me-ta'-ko-zhS 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Ue-ta'-ko-zba 

Me-ta'-ko-aak'-pok 

Me-t&'-ko-zha 

Ma-U'-ko-BhS 

i'-ko-«a 

i'-ko-aa 

Tooat'-ittl-ha 

Wee-tttsh'-pa 

Haen-ta'-kwa-mo 

E-ta'-kwit-mo 

Ba-chose'-pa 

We-ohose'-pa 

E-oLooB-zlin  nk'-e-neke' 

P-ta-we'-M-ka 

Met-a-wa-piijh'-Bha 

Bua-ba'-pe-ta 

anp'-uk 

Sapf-pok 

Um-os-sfis'-wJl 

Uu-gWI-sl 

Ud-gB-lee'-Be. 

Lak-te'-gee 

Lak-tti'-kis , 

At-niioh' 

Ko-se-sem'. , 

No-se-sim' 

No-alii'-ehe  

No-ske'-sha 

No-shenShS' 

No-she-sha' , 

No-sbe-shif 

No-aa-aeh' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa-ma' 

No-sa-ma' 

Ifo-she-aetu' 

NoHsUe-EiL' 

Ka-li--ka'. 

Ka-se-tha'-ma 

No-atha-tha' ; 

Nee'-aa 

Nd-Jeacli' 

N'-kway'-nuB 

Ma-h'iae' 

Hoh'-whesa' 

Nain-no-whase' 

Sa-t'tliu'-a 

aa-to~a'-ba 

Sa-le-zet'-tha-re 


My  granddaughtf 
My  grandchild. 


My  granddaugliter. 
My  grand  cliild. 
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■ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-dra 

Le-ya'-dla-ali 

E-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-ra 

Le-ya-ta-ra'-ya 

Ha-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-sba 

Me-ta'-ko-iba 

Ma-ta'-ko-zba 

Ma-ta'-ko-eSk-pok.... 

Me-U'-ko-zha 

Me-^'-ko-  zb& 

Me-taZ-ko-aa .... 

Me-ta/'ko-sa 

Tooah'-pil-ha 

Wee-tush'-pB, 

Heeo-ta'-kwa 

E-ta'-kwa 

Be-cboaa'-pa 

We-obose'-pa 

E-eboonah'-ka-neka' , 

p-ta-we'-ha-ka 

Mat-a-wa-pish'-sha... 

Bas-ba'-pe-ta 

Sup'-nk-nBk'-ne 

Sa'-pok-nak'-ae 

Sup'-pok-nak'-ni 

Om-os-aOs'-wa 

Un-gl-H-al 

Aii-ge-Ue'-ae 

Tn'-wnt 

No-se-8em'. 

No-ibi'-abe 

I4o-ebe'-sb& 

No-3he-sh&' 

No-ahe-aha' 

No-she-sha' 

No-sa-aab' 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa'-ma 

Ho-aa-ma' 

No-ea-ma' 

Fo-ahe-sem' 

No-sbe-aa' 

Na-b'-ka' 

Na-se-tba'-ma 

No-atha-tha' 

Kne'-fla 

Nee-Bo'-tan  — 

Nee-so'-tan 

HU-jaeeb' 

N'-kway'-nus 

Na-h'ise' 

Noh'-wheae' 

Nain-no-whaBB' 

Sa-t'thu'-a 

8a-ken'-ne 

Se-ya-iet'-tha-re 

Sel^sha i 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
My  nepbew. 
My  grnndobild. 


Ka,    a  d  a  ab 
Kiir-ya  -d  t  ab 
Ka-ya  ra. 
Ka-ya   1,   a  ja 


ko- 


ko-  a 
Me  ta  ko-SB 
T  0  pa-ha 
W  e  lah  pa 
H  n  ta  kwa-me 
E  ta  kwa-me 

We    1  ose  pa 

E    1  oon  zh  Dk  -e-neke 

P    a  wa  1  a  ka 

Met  1  wa  p  sk  sba 

Bus  ba  pe  ta 

Sup  pok 

Un-gl-ll  si 
An-gft-lee'  ae 
Te'-ivut 


No-Rhf  'Jbi 
No-hhe  shfi' 
No-she  ''h'i' 


No-^he  Si  a' 
Na-h  ki 
Ka-se  ths/  ma 
No-Btha-tha' 


Nil-jeech' 

Na-h  lae' 
Noh  whB=e' 
Nain  no-whaae' 
Sa-t'tho'  a 
Sa-to-a'-bft 
Sa-le  zet'  tha-re 


My  gd  daaghter. 
My  grandchild. 


My  td   daughter. 
My  gnndi-hild. 
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1C7,   My  fmher'a  fether's  bliltllfr'a 

suu'b  son— uldBI-  IhaQ  iDJuelt. 

lMBle8pe!.kw.) 

T.„.,.,„. 

1 
2 
3 

6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
24 
£5 
2(i 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
38 
37 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4S 
47 
4g 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
58 
57 
63 
59 
60 
61 
G2 
63 
64 

es 

86 
67 

89 
70 
71 
72 
73 
-74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

My  graudfatter. 

My  grandparent. 
My  grandfather. 

My  father. 

My  Btep-father. 
My  father. 

My  step-father. 

My  littla  father. 
My  Btep-father. 

My  father-in-law. 

Oj,  je                                            M 
Kihje    ih 
Kjhj      ah 

L  k   «   la 
Al  k  r    je 
L  k  J     ,h 

IH  7"  uh 

tie 

h      1 

he    a 
Me    Ip   1 

CU  a 

Cle  1 

Mecl 

Zl    n  i      ha 

-It  ee  il  e    tha 

H    jei    ni 

He  ve      a 

Lezl«   jeh 

Ene 

Urn 

h 

L- 

N 

M 
N    k 

N 
N 

N 

N 

Na-      m 

N 

N 

N                                              M 

N                                              M 

^ 

N 

N          w                                  M 

N         kw                                 M 

N     m 

N            h                                 I, 

k 

y  elder  brother. 

b     Jier. 
tep         ler. 

&     b      her. 

b      h 
d     b      her. 

bro 

b     her. 

Ma-toosh-a-rfi-^ka 

m-ma'-sho-mia 

NS-o'-a 

No-tlia' 

Nem-ma-soo'-raa-tha 

Kah-ma-home' 

Noh- 

Noh-'-h' 

Ka-ina-ho-mis' 

E-ta'-eh 

Sa^ta'-ohocb 

la-hah'-i^ 
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(Mala  epea^ 

Ha'-ga 

Hfl-ga'-ah 

H.'-B« 

Le^a'-ah. 

W-ga-ha 

Kfi'-ga 

Le-gaZ-ah 

Ha-ye-a'-M.... 

Me-suty'-kS 

Me-sah'-kil 

Me-Bunk'-S 

Me-saii'-k& 

MtHsBh' 

Me-3onk'-S,-la. . 
Me-Boh'-ka-lil.. 
Me-soii'-ka-ia.. 
Me-3o!i' 

We-Ettn'-ga 

Heeii-thvut'-ga 
HBen-thii  ti'-ga. 
Be-9U!i'^a 

E-sfint' 

Suh-nak'-Sslt.. 
S:Unak'-fiali.... 
Sa-nak'-fish.,.. 
Chu-oliu'-flB.... 
Uo-gi-nn^-tk' . 

E-da'-deli 

A-da'-de... ...... 

Ne-sei 
Ne-ah 
Ne-ahe-mlsli'.. 

Nl-aM'-me 

Ke-ka'-na 

Ne-ka'-na. 

Ke-ka'-nis 

Ne-ka'-na 

Ne-ka'-na 

Sa-ine-ma' 

Ho-slie'-ma 

Ne-she'-ma 

N»-ahB-ma' 

Na-ahe-ma' 

Ha-se'-mS 

Na-aa' 

Nf^ira-S' 

Ni-to-ta.mi' ... . 
N'-the-ma-tUa' 

Nia-kun'-a 

N'-ohi-gn'-nwm 

N'-da-kwna'!"! 

Nain-hiae'-aa-m 
A-oiia'-a 

Set-cliil'-e-a-za, 

Sa-cha 


Mj-  younger  brother 


My  younger  brother 

N  do     im 

N   io  zhin 

N  n  do'  ah  m 

My  Rtep-brother. 

N  n-do  zhem 

N  -do  zl  m 

Nindo   ahimft 

N    lo  zh  m 

N   do   ahe-ma 

Mr  younger  brother 

N  u  gwa  aa 

N  R  gwa  aa 

Ne  t,  V  «  a 

Ne^,w     a^ 

]\fi  kw      ga 

ISe  keehu 

N'i, 

My  brother. 

Ni  kwe-  ta 

My  younger  brother 

Ne  kwe-tl  ^ 

"        "         .   " 

N  do  toko 

<> 

K  kw? 

My  brother. 

N   too^A  sum 

My  step-brother. 

Ka^knn 

N     kw«      B 

My  younger  bro. 

Ni       w    b 

Aksle  da 
Me-ch  nk  si  e 
Mo  h  1  k  ahe-la 
Me-ch  nk  he 
Me-ch  nk  ako 
Mo  ch  nk  ahe 
Me  ch  nk  ahe 

>  la 


Na 

We  Qia  s< 


Pup'  nk  nSk'  ne 
Si'-pok  nik'-ne 
Sup'-pnk  nik'  ni 
Um  OS  sil,'  wd, 


N  dekwitim' 
N'de  kwiitim' 
N   i1eh  kwi-tim' 


Nen 


1  gwi  n 


Ne  nm  gw. 
Ne  ntD  girl  nis' 
Kft'  gwi  nt? 
Lan-Kwa  l^a'  aa 
No  W  gwa-la  aa' 
Ne  W  gw5-la  sa' 
He  la'  gwa  ha  s5' 
Ne  la'  gwa  lis  sa' 
Nt  na'  gwa  nfa 
Ne  n^'  kwa  nia 
NS^chm'  e  ta 
Nen  na-kw  i  na  tha 
Ni  ui  gwal  tlia' 

N  -do'  to  voae 


Nikun' 

N     kfflL 


My  child 
Mv  linpliOT 


Mj  at^ip  SI 
My  -.on 
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Ka-aV-wufc 

Ka-ha'-wak 

Ka-ha'-wS 

Ka-yS'-M 

Ka-yil' 

Ka-yB'-no-na, 

Ka-jS'-ha, 

E-ne-ah' 

MB-oLajik'-Bhe 

Me-ohoonk'-she 

M«-olimk'-she 

Me-o  hunk'- she 

Me-chuiik'-sbe 

Mn-olinnk'-slie 

Me-ciittnk'-aUe 

Me-ohiiiik'-slie 

Me-chuiik'-Bbe 

Wiu-iio'-ga 

Wee-zhun'-aa 

Hee-yni)'-ga 

He-yuB'-ga 

She-uje'-sUe-ga 

E-nook' 

Suh-sSh'-take 

Suh-aoL'-take.... 

Sn-aoh'-take 

Chuoh-hnsMe 

A-gwae-t3i' 

Pe'-tow 

Pa'-row 

K'-do-Ba-inis-kwarae' ... 
N'-do-iha-mia-kwame'. 
M  '-do-zha-  in  is-k  wetu' . .  . 
Nin-rio-zlii-mi-kwein'... 
Nin-do'-ihe-rol-quam'  .. 
Ni  n-do-  sha-ml-k  warn' . . 
N'-d  o-aha-mi-kwam'. . , . 
ET-do-zha-ml-k  w  am'. . . . 

K'-do-ahft-mU 

Min-da'-nB 

Hin-da'-na 

Nin-da'-na 

H'-da'-na 

S'-da'-na 

Ua-ta'-niss 

Ne-taua' 

Na-tun' 

Ki-ta-na-tha'. 

Kl-ta-na-tha' 

N'-to'-to-tun 

N'-ttls' 

N'-su'-mos 

NS-kun' 

N'-da-nuss' 

Wain-da'-neBB 

Sa-j^'-dae 

Sa-le'-6 


My  child. 

My  stap-dangliter. 


My  step-daughtei". 
My  daughter. 


My  fltep-dangliter, 
My  daughter. 


Eaja  hS 
Kaya 

Ka  ya  no  Ui 
Ka-va  ah 


Ta  aha  ha 
We  te  ila 
HeeB  toaa  ka  m 


K-choon-atnnk'-e  n  eke ' . . . 


Siip'-nk 

Sa'-pok 

Snp'-pok 

Pm-oa-sSs'-wS... 
Un-f!«a-duo'-- 

Un-gwa'-ttth 

P«'-row 

Pe'-iT)W 

Neese-che-mis'.. 
Neest-oh"-miHh'. 
Nsest-ohe-inis' . . 

Ni-shl'-miss 

Ne-she'-me-sha.. 

Ne-she-mia' 

Ne-slie-mis' 

Ne-sbe-mis' 

Ne-she'-mia 

Sliames-sa' 

Ne-ahe'-mia-aa'.. 
Ne-shi-mia-sa',.. 
Ne-shs-mia-aa'.., 
Ne-al)  e-mis-sa' .. . 

M-sha'-mis 

Na-na'-ma 

Ni-sem-e-tlia'.... 
Nfl-aa-me-thS' ... 

Ne-mia'-aa 

N'-anTii' 

N'-aum' 

Na-kira' 

N'-da-iiuas' 

Haiii-dS,'-npss.... 
Sa-ya'-dze 

Sa-le'^ 


My  little  niecB. 

My  granddauglit 

My  grandchild. 
My  niece. 

My  child, 
Wy  nioee. 


My  Btep-daughter 
My  daughter 


Ha 

ja   ia 

1, 

ya  dla-  h 

b 

Ha  ah 

T,R 

a-ta-  a  y\ 

H> 

Ifl 

a  ko-iha 

Me 

ta  ko-zha 

!k  e-  ^  1  0  zha 

M 

ta  ko-ihil 

M 

ta  ko-aha 

\1 

ta  ko-za 

Me  fiv  ko-za 

T 

ah  i^hS 

ein  h  pa 

H 

h.  kwa 

i^ta  kwa 

B 

hoe  pa 

B 

h  onsh  ka  nek 

S  p  pok  nak  nl 


NeP 


Nil 


N'-kw 
M-l 
Nol    wl 
Nai         1 
Sa-tth 

Se-  t 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
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17*.  Mjftuher'Bfalher'.brotlier 

IIS   M    fethsr's  felhei-'s 

176,  My  fBther'8  fitther'a 

TrBn  elation. 

\m".' 

TiantlaliOQ. 

(M^le^SlngO 

1 

Kaya    U 

My  granddaughter 

Ob'  bote 

My  grandmother. 

41  Ra  hoc 

My  annt 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Ka  ya  da 
Kaja  da 
Ka  ya  -dli  ah 
Ka  y^  -dla  ah 

Oo'  aote 
Op  ao'  di  ha, 
Ahk  aote'  ba 
Ahk  aote' 

;;     :: 

K   0   1 
Ih    eno   ha 
A   k  no  e  ba 

Mym    hr 

6 

Ka  ya  rft 

My  grand  hild 

Ahk'  sole 

A  k  kaw  rack 

My  a  nt 

7 

Kayatara  j& 

Myga  dla  ^.Lter 

Lok  hote'  ha 

ih    inese    li  h8 

^7no    er 

Ya  tril  al 

Ah  hhii  ti' 

A            0 

My      unt 

9 

Me  ta  ko-zhi 

Mygraoilol  Id 

Hp-obe' 

1    n  w 

10 

Me-t^  ko  z\  i, 

O  die' 

1        n- 

11 

12 

Me  ta  ko  zhi 
Me  ta  ko  zl  a 

nche'ia 

Oh  Lhe' 

".       u 

T     k   w 
Touk   y/i 

13 
14 

Me  ta  ko-sfil.  pok 
Me  ta  ko  zl  a 

do-UiH' 
Un  Che' 

"        " 

T        w 

16 

Ma  ta  ko  zhii 

Oohe' 

1   b   we 

16 

Me  ta  ko-za 

Oche' 

r        we 

17 

Me-tl.  ko  as 

0  gl'  she 

18 

Toosh   pa  hi 

fvha' 

T            h 

Id 

Wee  tBah  pSi 

Wee'  ka 

\\e            US 

20 

Keen  tl  kwa-me 

My  (,  11,  Idauchter 

Hee  kon'  n'  ye 

Hh       o  m 

21 

E-t      kwa  me 

Hm  ku'  ne 

E  t     a 

22 

Be  ol  oaa   pi, 

My   -ra    ioh  Id 

]-  ko' 

Be    e   ine 

23 

F-nhe' 

24 

12  oliaou  zliunk  e  neke 

Myltlegd   1     ght 

E  ko'  ro  ka 

1'          ii 

E-  1      n  we 

Nih '  be  a 

26 

KarQ   hi 

27 

PI  »■!,'  ka  na 

Sup'  uk 

Ml  gran  rid  lughter 

Up-puk'  ni 

My 

29 

Si'  pok 

Up  pok'  ni 

30 

Snp'  puk 

Hip-pu'  SI 

My  g                 her. 

31 

Uin  oa-'^ii?'  wa 

My  grand  i,hild 

Chn  pa'  se 

32 
33 

UV-  gl  11'  !>i 
All  g«  le-'  ae 

'«              " 

E-nl'  si 

Ah  ge-lee'  sih 

My  grandparent. 

iyau 

34 

Lak  te'  gee 

M>  granddiughter 

Ah  le'  ka 

a     g  a     m    her. 

36 

Lak  W  kia 

My  grandchild 

Ah  te'  ka 

36 

Aht^'ki 

37 
38 

No-ee  sem' 

»            '< 

Nnh  kame' 
No  koine' 

My  grandmother. 

&       a 

No-se  sem 

No  konie' 

40 

No  zM'  she 

No'  ko  Qiiaa 

41 

No-she'  aha 

No'  kii  mia 

42 

No  Bhe  aha' 

No  ko'  mi  a 

43 

No-she  ahfi,' 

No  ko  mia' 

44 

No-ahe  9ha' 

No-I  0  mis' 

46 

No-t,a  BBh' 

No  ko'  mza 

N      aw 

4H 

No  1  o  111  i' 

N     a  feWB  a 

47 

No  sa'  int 

No  ko  mi' 

48 
49 

60 

No-sa'  m& 
No  aa  ma' 

1             " 

No  ]  o  mi 

No'  ko  mi 

;;       ;; 

t  e '      go   L 

^H  aa  gwis  sa 

;;    ;; 

No  sa  lud,' 

fto   ko-ma 

N    sr    gwis  35 

53 

No-sbe  aem' 

No'  1,0  mi- 

Nakye  ha 

Ho  ahe  a  i' 

No'  ko  ma 

Ne-ne 

53 

Na  h   ka' 

M  vihb'  kim 

64 
55 
56 

Nf<i.tlj1,    mi 

'             " 

No-ko  mi  aome  tha 

Nith    kw  tia 

i<    ti 

Ne  sa  mp  tlia' 

No-kome  tha' 

Aa  tha  „we  tha 

Na'Hbii 

jy 

Nee  so  tiD 

Ne  ta-ke  a'  aa 
Ne  ta'  ke  ahsa 

."       ',', 

Ne  to  t  rae 

"    " 

j9 

Nu  jsecl 

Nfi  gii'  mioh 

N             RWS 

H  kw  y  nus 

Nnk'  mas 

N     k   m 

Na-1    se 
No!    wicse 

No  ome' 
Noo  h  ome' 

"       " 

N           la 

N   fc           t   t 

My  step-moth  fir. 
My  little  mother. 

f>3 

Na  n    0  whaae 

Ni  no'  home 

N      g   L 

b4 
b5 

Sa  t  tl  1  a 
Sa^le-zet'-tha-re 

^1  Uan 
Si  oho'  na 

Lh  m   la    lio 
&aku 

My  aunt. 

67 
68 

&et-booii 

":              u 

My  etep-mother. 

69 
70 
71 

In-kah'-na   (m.  a.),      h,- 

<. 

[ohau'-wa(f.a.). 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

80 

Ning-e-o'-wa 

L 
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(MbI. 


79,   Myfiilliersfiither-. 
daughter's  dhnKhter' 


411  g. 


'beh 


Ah  ge  ah'  seh 

Ah.  gaie'  Sfh 

Un  g^1E>'-s»h 

Dn  gH  mss' 

Ahk  ga'  rti-sthar 

Lok  je'  h^(e  ),Le  ga'  ah(7 ) 

la  ra'  fleh 

Tap  han'  she 

Til'  3hB 

KH.'  she 
Tfi'  she 
Til' she 
Tl-hii'  she 
TS'  she 
■Ea-hS'  she 
Ta-li!i'  ahe 
We  toaali'  kS 
e  loans'  k& 
Heen  toas'  ka 
Hm  tose'  kee 
Be-chodH'  ktb 

E-ckooa  eh'-kar-Dcke' 

A'-kl 

A'-fcl 

Ang-ko-si 

Chnhl-kQ'-ohe 

E-dau-da' 

Ah-ga-ilo'-da 

■'   te'-la 

ts-chaa' 

■-siifl' 

Neesl-ohas'. 

Nl-ta'-wias 

Ntt-ta'-wiB 

Ne-tS'-wis.... 

Ne-ta'-wi3 

HB-ta'-wiB 

Lfti(-gwil-le3'-sa 

""e-la'-gwa-la-sa' 

Ne-la'-gwa-la-sa' 

Ne-ia'-gwa-lis-sa'.... 

Ke-ia'-gwa-iiB-sa'..., 

m-na'-gwHr-Dis 

Ne-na'-kwa-na 

11-11  a-kwi-na-f  ha. 
Sa-la-gwal-tha' 

N'-ta/-gn3 

N'-da-kwns' 

Kitn'-dig-sk 

Sa-na'-gS 

Sa-cka ' 


My  father. 

My  little  father. 

My  father 


My  cousin. 

My  elder  hrotker. 

My  couBiii. 

My  step-brother. 

My  elder  brother. 


My  youngac  brother. 


Ah-gare'-9eh 

Ah-ge-ah'-seh 

Ah-gare'-seh 

Un-gfi-l&'-seh 

Uu-g&-laas' 

Ahk-ga'-rB-stkar 

Ak-Je'-ya  (e.),  Ka-f^'-ah{y.) 

Ja-ra'-seh 

Ha^-ka'-Bhe 

H6-k&'-she 

Ah-ka'-zha 

Ha-ka'-she 

Hftn-kKZ-sha 

Hun-ka'-slw 

Ha-ka'-she 

Ha^k&'-she 

MiL-li&'-sft-ske 

Ta-zha'-hS 

We-te'-i(h5 

Hean-tnas'-ka-rae 

l1iii-tose'-k(^e-me 

Be-ohe'-zho 

E-ohoon-ziimik'-e-neke' . . . 


Chup-ptl'-se 

E-hlaa'-g! 

Ah-ge-h'lo'^h 

Ah-te'-ka 

Npe'-che-mooa 

NsH'-che-moosh 

Nee'-la-mooa 

NI-nl-mo'-Hhe 

Ne-ne-mo'-aha 

Ne-ne-moo-sba' 

Na-ne-moo-sha' 

Ne-ne-moo-sha' 

Shamea-sa' 

NH-Bbe'-rois-8a' 

Ne-8he-mia-Ba' 

He-sbe-mis-sa' 

NS-aha'-nis 

Na-u&'-ma 

Na-aeiu-e-tha' 

Ne-sa-me-tha' 

N'-to'-1»-ke-man'.... 

Nu-meea' 

No-ta-tw-Bas'-kw... 
K'-d&-k  wu  a-oh-k  wa- 
ll'-doh'-kwa-yome'.  . 

Nain-na-wase' 

sa'-da 

Set-dez'-a-a-za 

Sa^che 


lU  V 


nda 


My  .lunt. 

My  mother. 

My  grajid  mother. 

My  aimt. 

My  grandmother. 

My  eonsiu. 


My  cousin. 

My  elder  aiater. 
My  step-sister. 

My  elder  aiater. 


Uy.  la 

Eya 

E&  ya  irb  nS. 

Le-tra  I     ah 

Me  toi  ah  kfi 
Me- to  us  ka 
Me  toash  ka 
Me  tose   ka 


Me-tnas'  ka, 
Me-to'  til 
Toosli'  p^ha 


My  grandtbild. 
My  gniidaoii 
My  graudohild. 
My  liltle  gd  son. 

My  TOQiigpr  bro. 

Mv  buthui 

My  little  Hther. 

My  father 

My  gr1ndf^ther. 


N'  dp  kwa  tim' 
N'  da  kwitim' 
N  dah-kwi  tim' 
t>i  mn  gwa'  ui'is 
Ne-nin  gwuh'  nia 


N'  do'to  jOBO 

Nu  Itlks' 
Nn  lu'  kneps 
No  kwath' 

N^  lone'  gw  1.  ala' 

sy  zy 

8e-ya'-za 
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Ha-ah'-wuk 

Ha-ha'-wnk 

Ha-ha'-wa 

LB-rs,'-h& 

E-yi' 

Kil-ySl'-no-Dll 

Le-ya'-ah 

A-ne-ah'. 

Me-ishink'-she 

Ma-oliInk'-Blie 

Ak-aha'-da 

Me-cMnk'-she  .--...--- 

Me-cMuk'-se-lil 

Me-cliiDk^-she ......... 

Me-ohink'-sbe 

Me-chink'-ahe 

M«-c]iink'-ehe 

Toosi'-pa-ha. 

Wee-ttlsh'-{S 

'Teen-ta'-k  wa 

e-chos^'-pS. 

E-eliooiisli''-ba-iieke' . 

A-nak-K 

A-na,k-fI 

Ang-bo-sl 

Chuhl-ka-oha' 

E-dau-da/ 

Ali-ge-do'-da 

Ak-te'-pat 

N'-go'-sim 

N'-go'-ehim 

N'-do'-zhim 

Nin-do'-zhT-miss 

Nin-do'-zhe-mia 

Min-gwis' 

Nio-gwis' 

Ko-sa-ma' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-she-Sem' 

No-alie-sa' 

Na-se-tha'-ma. 

No-9lhiHlia' 

N'  do'  to  to 


grandson. 
grandoMld, 


(Male  »s«>kiD 

Ka-yii'-wan-da... . 

Ka-M'-wiik 

Ka-ha'-wa 

Ka-ya'-M 

Ka-y&' 

Ka-ya'-wa-ni 

Ka-n-a-da'-ah 

Ta-shone-dra'-fca. 

Me-tuu'-atao 

Me-toT,i3'-za 

Me-to'-zha 

Me-to'-zba 

Me-toh'-zha 

Me-tot'-iha 

Me-to'-ia 

Me-to'-ia 

Me-to'-^ 

Tooeh'-tfi-lia 

Wee-tOsh'-pa 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me . 

E-ta'-kwa-me 

Be-otoee'-pa 

E-ohoon-zhuuk'-fr 


My  younger  brother 
My  little  fatter. 
My  fatlier. 
My  grandfather. 

My  step-oLild. 
My  son. 


Ne-h     m     k 


My  daughter. 
My  niece. 


My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  little  gd.  daught. 


M    J 
Myg 


My 

W  to'  to-tun 

N  tu-; 

N   bu  mns 

Nee  el  uno 

N  da  nnaa 

Nam  db,  ue'js 

My  gr    d  hild 

Saoha 

Myg       H     ghtr 

Sa^le  zet   tha 

Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wa 

Ka-ya-ha. 

Ka-ya'-no-na 

Ka-ya'-ha 

E-ne-ah' 

Me-ohnek'-ahe 

Ma-chonnk'-she 

Me-ohink'-she 

Ma-ehnuk'-ahe 

Me-chunk'-se-la 

Me-chnnk'-Ehfl 

Ma-chflnk'-^he 

Ue'ohtliik'-ahe 

Ma-chunk'-she 

Toosh'-pa-hSb 

Wee-tasb'-pa 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me 

E-ta'-kwa^mo 

BiM:hoaa'-pa 

E-choon-zbnnk'-e-neke'  i 


Nil: 
N-d  h  1 
Nn-d  h 
N-d  h 
Nnda  n 
N-d  ni 
N   dan 


My  granduhild. 
My  gd. daughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  little  gd.  dan. 

My  gl  daiglter. 
My  gi-in  Imother. 
My  aunt 
My  g     ndm  ther. 

M  p  1      ghter. 

My    t  ]      I   Icl 
My  d     ght 


My  ata^   li  ightet. 
My  daughter 


My  grandthild 
My  f,d  daughter. 
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y& 


Le  ji,  dia  all 
E-ya  -dla  at 

Le  yS,  ta  re 
Ha-lra  -ah 

e  ta  ko  ?!  & 
Me-ta    ko  zl  a. 

Me-ta  ko  zliS. 
MetE,  koeE,k  [ 
Me  ta  ko-zIiH 
1  bo  zlia 
AIa-t£l  ko-za 
e  ta  ko-5iii 
Too  h  pa  L 
Wee  tilsli  pa 
L  knU 
E-ti  kw5 


Sup  uk  uok  ne 
S»  pok  nik  ne 

Chuhl  ka  ohe 
E  dau  d  k 
Ah  ^e  do  da 


My  gri   laon 
My  gr  nJchild 
My  1  tt  o  grandaoi 

My  gran  lion 
Ml  littla  f%lher 
My  talhur 


No-zM'-siiB 

Ko-ahe'-alilt 

Ko-Bhe-sh&' 

No-3he-slia' 

No-she-sh&' 

No-sH-seh' 

No-aa-raa' 

No-sa'-mS 

Ko-3a'-ma 

Ro-sa-ma' 

No-aa-ma' 

No-she-s&' 

Na-ae-tM'-ma 

No-stha-tliE' 

Nil-jeecV 

N'-kway'-nnB 

m-h-isa' 

Hoh'-wliese' 

Nain-no-wheee'  .... 
Ba-l'thtt'-a 

5e-y  a-  zet'-tha-re . . . 

Se^aiie 


Ka-ya'-da 

Ea-ya'-dra 

Ka-ja'-da 

Ka-ya'^la-ah 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

Ka-yiL'-ri 

Ka-ya-ta-ra'-y& 

"      ra'-ah 

5'-ko-zba 

Me-ta'-ko-aha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

a'-ko-aak'-pok 

Me-ta'-bo-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-Ba 

TooBh'-trtL-ha 

Wee-tQah'-pa 

Tieen-ta'-kwa-me.... 

E-ta'-kwa-me 

Be-cLose'-pa 

E-choo  ij-zh  nnk'-e-neke'.  ■ 


My  granddaughter. 


My  granddaughter. 

My  grandchild. 

My  little  gd.  daught. 

My  granddaughter. 
My  grandmother. 
My  aunt 


No-  e    en 
No-zi     she 
No  she  B^  a 
Ro-she  si  a 

No-she-Bha' 

Ho-she-aha' 

Ko-sa-seh' 

No-aa'-ma 

No-aa-ma'"'.!"!!! 

Ho-ahe-sem' 

No-ahe-sa' 

Na-se-flia'-nia,  .. 
No-stha-tha'.,.. 

Nee-ao'-tau 

Nu-jeech' 

N'-kway'-nua... 

Na-h-iae' 

Nch'-wheae' 

8a-fthn'-a 

8a-le-Mt'-tIia-re 

Set-she 


My  granddaughter. 


Hoo'-BOte 

Ho«'-aotB 

Hoo-so'-da-ha 

Lok-aote'-ha 

Lake-sote' 

Ahk-ra'-BOte 

Lok-aote'-ha 

Ha-aha-ta'. 

Tug-kaB'-she-dan.... 

"'      L-kB'-Hhe-aa. 

Tun-ka'-ahe-la 

To-ka'-3he-!a 

Me-tonk'-ah 

TOn-ka'-she-la 

Toon-^'-ihe-ia 

Toti'-ka'-she-la 

Me-to'-^she 

Ta-ga'-ha 

Wee-te'-ga 

Ilee-too'-ga 

E-tii'-ka 

Be-ohe'-go 

We-obe'-oho 

B-oho'-ka 

Ta-ta'-h-e-ha 

Ma-tooah-a-rti'-ta-ka. 

Me-nnp-h'is'-aft-fca  — 

Um-tih'-fo 

Um-u'-fo 

Uin-u'-fo 

Oha-pQ-oha' 

Ah-ge-doo'-tae 

Ah-te'-pat 

Ah-te'-put 

Ah-ta'-pot 

Ne-mo-some' 

NB-mo-ahome' 

Na-mo-aliome' 

Ni-ml-aho'-miss 

Na-me-aho'-miB 

Ne-niia'-aho-mis' 

Na-ma-aho'-mis 

N'-ma-aho'-mia 

Na-ma-sho'-ma 

Na-ma'-sho-ma' 

Na-m  a'-sho-ui  a' 

Ne-ma'-aho-ma 

Ne-ma'-aho-ma 

Na-ma'-sho-mis 

Na-ma'-aho. 

Nani-a-ehim' 

Nem-ma-9oo'-ma-tha' 

No-hea'-aib-a 

Na-ahxs' 

Nika-kS-mich' 

N'-mflke-aOma' 

Nnh-ma-bome' 

Nu-moh''-ho-mns' — 

Na-ma-ho-mis' 

Sa-tae'-a 

Sa-ta  -choek 


My  grandfather. 
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Hoc-no'-Beh 

Kuh-no'-seh 

Qe-no'-sa-hil 

Lag-nole'-ha 

La-ga-nole'-ha 

Ahk-riL-do-no  '-re-ah 

L^-ga-no-ha'-ah 

Ha.wa-tfl-iio'-ril 

Dak-ehe' 

Dake'-she 

A-dik'-she 

Ah-dik'-Bhe 

Lake-she' 

Lake'-slis 

Lake'-ehe 

Lake'-she 

Me-nake'-ahe 

Na-ga'-M 

Wee-nii'-geo 

Hean-Ja'-ka 

Hin-uha'-kS. 

Be-Ja'-ga 

E-take'-e-neke' 

Um-uah'-I 

Ura-a'-6lii 

Um-o'-shi 

Cbn-pa'-wa 

E-dii'-tsi 

Ah-ge-doo'-dzl 

Te-w&'-ohir-iks 

Te-watoh'-e-rikB 

Nee-sia' 

NI-Klii'-alie 

Ne-zbe-sba' 

Ne-zke-aliil' 

Ke-zbiah'-Bha' 

Ne-zhisb-sh&' 

N'-Jeh-shft' 

Ne-«heao'-e5 

Ne-alia'-BS 

Ne-aha'-sa 

Ne-zhe'-saw 

Ne-zlia'-saw 

Nit-zhe-sa' 

Ne-zha' 

Nfi-ahe' 

Ka-Bi-tlia' 

KI-Bi-tM' 

Ne-to-tab'se' 

N'-ku-ISrmilk'-sis  ... 
N'-ku-la-mook'-sia . . 

Nee-zeetbe' 

N'-sliee'-SB 

Nee-zheene' 

Tba-tha' 


Table  II. — Continued. 


(Hil< 


Ab-ga,re'-seli ■ 

Ab-ge-ah'.Beli 

Ab-gare'-Beh 

Un-ga-lg-'-aab 

Un-g^-lass' 

Ahk-ga-ra'-Btbar 

Lok-je'-ha(B.),  Le-ga'.ab(y.) 

Taa-han'-aLe ■ 

Ta'-Bhe 

la'-zha 

Ta'-Bbe 

Ta'-ske 

Ta'-ha-aha 

Ta'-Bha 

Ta^ba'-siia 

Ta-ha'-abe ■ 

Na-ge'-ha 

Wae-na'-gee 

Heem-ja'-ka 

Hin-oba'-ka, 

Be-jO'-ga 

E-take'-e-nebe' 


Nu  til'  gaa 
N   dakwua' 
Kee  ma'  tui 
Niin  n'  bans' 


My  little  11  Hole. 


7  elder  brother. 

y  eonBin. 

y  Step- brother. 

y  elder  brother. 


Al  gSre  seb 
Al  ga  ah  Bel 
Ah  g  e  sab 
u  |,a  la  aeh 


E-oo'-nee-neke' 

Sab-Buh'-take 

Sub-sob'-take 

Su'-aob-take 

Cbaoh-hus'-wa 

A-gwae-tBf 

A'gwa'-tse 

Pe'-row 

Pe'-row.... 

Nee'-ohe-mooB 

Nee'-ohe-raoosh 

NI-ni-mo'-Bhe 

Ne-ue-mo'-sba 

Ne-ne-moo-aha' 

Ne-ne-moo-sha' 

He-na-moo-flha' 

Nia-ge-ah'. 

Nin-ge-ah' 

Nig-ge-ab' 

Ne-gB-ah' 

Ne-ge-ab' 

Ne-ke~ah' 

Ni-ke"^' 

Na-ke-ah' 

N'-to'-to-ke-mau' 

Na-mees' 

N'-da-kwns-oh-kwa'-ob. 
Waet-lioU'^-kw' 

SS,'-d5 

SQ-na'-gS 


My  step-aiater. 
My  eliier  sister. 
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Ha  eoh   n  ) 


Ci-ya-no  naal 

Lejl  all 
B  w^  teh 
e  tonsh   k& 

Me- to  b1    k 


My  n  pliew 
My   0 


K>ji'nona 

~     ?a'  ah 

L-ne  ab' 
8  ohuTifc'  she 
e  chounk'  eho 

Me-ohnuk'  eba 

'  e  ciinnk'  she 

Mb  ohunk'  slie 
difink'  Khe 

M"  chunk'  'he 
jlnmk'  she 

m'ha 

Fni'hB 


My  si 


■  little 


My  granctson. 
My  grandchild. 


Sup'-uk-nBk'-ne  ... 

8up'-pok-nak'-ni ., 

Um-os-sil8'-w6 

Un-gMi'-9l. 

AK-ge-lea'-3e 

Lak-te'-gifih 

Lak-te'-kis 

r-de-kwEUtIm' 

f'-de-kwa^  tins',,, „ 
r-iieh-kwa'-tim... 
ri-tiin-gwa'-nlas  ... 
Ne-Din-gwak'-nia., 


Ne-n 


l-gWJ.-l] 


My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 


'*i   pok 


N  do  sa  mis  kwame 
N  do  zha-mis  kwanie 
N  do  zha  mis  kirem 
t<in-do-zh1  mi  kwnm 
Mm  do-zh»-me  quam 
N  a  do-sha  ml  kwam 
N  do  zha  ml  ktram 
S   do  zha  mi  kwam 


[  met  her. 
My  gd.  daughter. 
My  grandchild 


Nin  ge-ah 


My  step-son. 
My  son. 


Ke-zhe'-saw 
Ne-ahe'-saw 
Nfi^zhe-sa' .. 
Ne-zha' , 


My  Btejvaon. 
My  son. 


N  ke'^.j, 

Ni  ke    ih 

N  to  to  tun 

N    tfiB 

M  sn  mus 

N    Unxus 

Na  n  dd   n  =a 

\a,   dze 

Sa^le'-a 


My  Step- daug liter. 
Mv  danghter. 


My  step-danghtar 
My  daughter.   ■ 
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Kl  soh'-Dpli 
Ka  lia/  wak 

Ka  J  k'-M 

k^  y5  no'  na  i 
Ka  ya'  -A 
E  wa'  teh 

Me  ti 


Me 


Ha-ya'-da 

Ha-ya'-dra ,... 

Ha-ya'-da 

Le-ya'-dla-ah ;... 

E-yS'-dJa-ah 

Ka-ya'-ra 

■  e-yS-ta-ra'-jft 

[e-ta  -ko-zM 

:e-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko  -3&t'-pofc . .  . 
Me-t&'-ko-zha 

&'-ko-zlia 

a'-ko-za 

Me-tii'-ko-sa 

Na-ge'-lia 

Wee-ua'-gsB 

Hasn-jft'-ka 

"'n-olia'-ka 

-K^a 

E-take'-e-neke' 


Ka  yii-ta-ra  yi 
Katra  ah 

SB  ta  ko  zl  & 
e  ta  ko  zb^ 
[e  ta  ko  zl  a 
Je  ta  ko-sha 
Me  ta  k  sak  pok 
Me  ta  ko  zha 
He  iA  ko-Kba 
Me-lfl  kn-za 
Are  ta  ko-sa 


S  p  uk 

b  1   pok 
Um-os  sfls  w& 

An  ge  lee  ae 


Nee  t  eke  m 
"Veuse-olie  n: 
N  si  m  8S 
Ne  eke  rae  s 
Ne   hem 

Ne  ske  m  s 


Id     gliter. 
My  g  andeh  Id 


Sup     \  n 

Sa  pak  nak 
Snp  pftk  n  k  I 


N    s  -sn 
N  1 

No-  he 
N  -sh 
No-k      I 
No-k    si 

N     h 


My  grandchild. 
My  nephew. 
My  grandohiia. 


My  gl    linciiei'. 
My  g  md  h   d. 


M7g    nil    d. 


No   he    1 
No-she-tha' 
No-she  shI' 


Shan 


,  sa' 


Ne-she'  i 
Ne-Bhfi'  r 
Ne-&he  n 
Ne-'ihe-mia  ea' 
Na-Bhfi'  una 


Na  kun 
N  ddB     a 
Ha  n-il   net 
ba  ya  -dze 


My  step  daughter 
My  daughter. 


N   kma 
N    h 
IN  h-  w 


Noh  whese' 
Nain  no  wkaste' 
a-t  thu'  1 
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)'-da-ha 

Ahk-sote'-lia 

AlllC-SOtB' 

Ahk'-60te 

Ak-sot»'-li£l 

Ah-ahu-ta' 

Un-ohe' 

Oihe' 

O-ohe'-la 

Oh-ohe' 

Oo-clie' 

Un-olie' 

0-ohB' 

O-ohe' 

O-g&'-she 


B-ko'-be-ta  . . 


1-ohe'.. 


o-ka... 


E-ko'-r 
Hah-'-he-a... 

IK-rtt'-ha 

I'-ka-na.... 

Up-puk'-ni 

Up-pok'-iii 

Hap-ptt'-Bi 

Chu-ptt'-se 

E-ui-Bl 

Ah-gs-lee'-aih  .. 
Ah-te'-ka 


I'-ka  .. 


Ah-k 
Noli--koLae'.... 

o-kome' 

No-kooiB' 

No'-ko-miss  ... 
No'-ko-uiis — 
No-ko'-mia.,... 

No-fco-mis'.. .. 
No-ko'-niia... 
No-ko-ma'..... 

Ho-ko-ina'.... 
No-ko  ma' .... 


TJo'-l 


Ho'-ko-miB'  

Ko'-ko-ma , 

Ka-vish'-kim 

No-ko-ma-some-thlL' . 


i-ta'-ke-alisa... 

Mu-gu'-mioh 

Nuk'-maa 


My  grandparent. 
My  grand  motlier. 


Kuh-ne-La' 

Alik-nole'-Ml.. 
Ah-ga-neae'-ta. 


Aii-ga-ueae'-ta-ha .. 


ITsh'-kl 

Lusli^-kl 

Chuci-kll'-oi 


in'-gali 

-■n-gali' 

Ne-ga-sha 

N'-gas'-abeli.. 

N'-geh' 

Niji-gB-ali' 

Nin-ga-ali' 

Nin-gB-ak' 

Ne-ge-al).' 

Na-ke^a' 

Ne-kB~ah' 

Na'-ko 

Kl-kfi-^a' 

Na-ke-ak' 


Neex-iat'... 

N'-keetit'.. 

N'-guk' 

N'-gS-ha'-ti 
Kii|-gnk'-ui 
San'-ga 


My  littla  mother. 
My  step-motkei". 


AV-]e 

Uh-je'-ak 

Uh-jo'-ah 

Ahk-jo'-ha 

Ahk-je'-ha 

Ahk^e- 

Me-cliog' 

Chu-ih' 

Me-tauk'-A-do , 

Taii'-ka 

Cliu-wa' 

Chii-a' 

Clui-ih' 

Cku-wa-' 

Me-ohan' 

Zkoa-da'-lia... 
WBe-zOo-tha.. 
Heen-tau'-ga.. 
Heen-tang^-a.. 
Be-sho'-wa .... 


Lmnn 
An  t  k  ba 
Cha  H  I 
U(  gilun 
AogB  a  1 
E  la   de 


My  elder  sieter. 


My  elder  aiater. 


Bal^dez'-; 
Sa-cke . .. 


My  step-si 3 tor. 
My  eMer  sister. 
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Ka'-ga 

Ka-gfi'-ah 

Ka'-ga, 

Ka-ga'-ah 

Ka-gS'-ha 

K'-ga 

Kft-ga'-ah 

Ya-ye^'-lia 

MB-taii'-ka 

Ma-tun'-ka 

MB-iauk'-a-do .. 

Ma-tan'-ka 

nnk'-ka-la. 

Me-tonk'-a 

Ton'-ka , 

Me-ton'-ka , 

Me-ta' , 

We-ha' 

n-tun'-ea.... 


Siih-nak'-fish. 
a-nak'-fiBh  ... 
sa-nak'-fish ... 
Clm-chfl'-BH .., 
Dn-gl-lut}'-! 


Ab-B' 


i'-ih  .. 


HI-ahI'-m6 

Ne-de-ge'-ko... 

Ne-ske-ma' 

Ne-Bhe-ma' 


Ne-go-se-ma' 
Ne-she-ma'., 
NB-3lifl-ma' . , 
ne-she-ma'., 
Ife-she-ma'.. 
KH-se'-mS... . 
Ka-Bft'. 


My  younger  sisfer. 


My  younger  sister. 


My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  younger  sister. 


yiy  step-sister. 
My  younger  Bister. 


Ha-ya'-wan-da... 
Ha-yuli'-wa-da. . . 

Ila-yfi-wa'-da 

Ha-ya'-w       ■" 


i'-da ... 


Kit-ya'-wiL-na... 

Le-wil-da'-aii...-. 

Ha-shone-dra'-ka.. . 

He-tonsk'-ka 

Me-to~ii3'-ka 

Mo-toasli'.ka 

Me-tose'-ka 

Wa-toaus'-ka 

Me-toase'-ka 

Me-l*asli'-kB,..,..„,. 
lUe-toaa'-ka 


E-okoonsh'-ka-neke'. . 


Sub-ai'-yiii 

Suk-bai'-jik 

Sa-bi'-yih 

Un-ko-pii'-e-wa , 
Ui)-gI-wI'.nnB  — 
Uii-ge-we'-nnk  . 


Te'-wut 

N'-de-kwa^tlm',.. 
N'-de-kwMim'... 
N'-deh-kwa-tim' . 
ISi-nin-gwa-iiias'. 
He-nin-gwnk'-nia. 
Ne-nin-gwi-Jiia' . . 
Ne-n-         ■    ■  ■ 


i«l'-gwi-nis 

Lan-gwa-ies'-sS 

Ne^ia'-gwa-ia-sa'... 

Ne-lS'-gwa-la-sa'... 
Ne-ia'-gwa-lis-sa'.. 
Ne-ia'-gwa-lis-Ba'... 

Na-ni'-gwa-nis , 

Ne-na'-kwa-na..,,., 

Ha-oliin'-e-ta 

Nen-na-twa-n 


Na-la-gwal-tka'. 
'-do'-to-yofle..... 


Nu-iilks' 

Nu-iJi'-knees 

No-kwatk' 

Lougne'-kw' 

Na-ioae'-gw5-siB' 
"V.zj 


Sa-ya'-aa... 
Set^eu-ge... 


\'  ah 

.  flk' 

•iiiifti'  slie 
...^  ..'Link'  hiie 
Ak  slie'  da 
Mp  okink'  she 
Me-oldnk'  se  ia 
Mb  think'  she 
Me  ckSnk'-siie 
Me-chmk'  ske 
Me  oiiink'-siie 
His  se'  ha 
We  zhiTi'  ga 
"      Til)'  i?a 


I     k  n  k  n< 
lol,    -^  ne 
)  pok  nak 
IIo'  oa  atla   w& 
Rwae  tsi 

Pp  row 
Pe  roT 

N  go  t,m 
W     0  zl  m 
N  do  ziim 
NIa  do  sh   vaa 
N  n-do  zhe  m  a 
Heen  gwia 

N  gws 
N  8TS 
Npsu  gwase  3& 


Nikw 
Me  k  es< 


My  step    li  il 
My  lim 
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KiylL  W( 


Ya-shone-dr'i,  ka 
Me  tuQ  zl  an 

Ue-to  zl  a 
Hh  to  zLH 
Me  toll  shU 


Ta  zh.1  h& 
We  te  £ha 
Been  toas  ka  n 


E-oboon  zlniUc  e  imkB 


bub  h  t  !  e 
S  b  h  ake 
Su  bl  take 
Un  htik  pu  te 
Un  gwa  d  n 
U  girfc  tuh 
Te   w  t 


Te   * 


Nee  e  clie  m 
Nees     1  e  n  Bl 
Neese  cbe  u  s 
Nlahl   mas 


Nb  bke  ra  3  sb 
■Je  3  e  m  aS 
Na  she  m  s  sa 
He  ska  mis  sa 
N&  Shi  m  B 
Na  n^  mH 
Ne  ake   mia 


My  (i     gliter. 
My  B  andohilfl. 


Table  II. — Continued. 


(Fem 


Ka-ah'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wuk 

Ka-ha'-wil 

Ka-ya'-ba 

ya'-no-nB 

Ka-ylf-ah 

K-ne-ab' 

Me-ohunk'-shB... 
Me-ohounk'-slie . . 
Ma-ohuuk'-ske . . . . 
Me-okuok'-Bhe... 
■hank'-se-m.. 
Mo-oknnk'-sbe ... 
Me-okiSnk'-she ... 
Me-okiiak'-'be .. 
Me-ohunk'-Bhe., 

Win-no'-ga 

Wee-zhuti'-ga  ... 

Hae-ynii'-ga 

He-jun'-ga. 


!'-Bhe-g 


N'-do'-Ba-min-kwaniB' 

N'-do'-zha-mia-kwame' ... 
H'-do'-zha-mia-kwem' . ... 

Nin-do'-zTil-miss 

Kin-do'-alie-mis 

Neen-da'-niBB 

N'-dil-nisB'. 

H'-da-nias'. 

H'-cl6'-iHaa 

Kin-dB/-na 

ITm-da'-ntt 

Hin-dS'-na 

B'-da'-na 

K'-da'-na 

m-ta'-nis9 

He-ta.ne' 

Na-tnn' 

Hl-ti-na-thS,' 

Ki-ia-na-t!ia 

N'-to'-to-tun 


'-tiis'.. 


H'-s 
Nee-okune' . . 
H'-d&-tmss'. 
Hain-da'-nea 
Sa-ya'-dze  ., 


S[y  Btsp-daugktei". 

My  Btsp-obiia. 
My  daagkter. 


My  step-daugbter, 
My  daugtter. 
My  grandcbild. 


U 


Haja   ri  ^ 

he-yA  dla  ab 
Bya  dla-ah 

Kay*,  tH 

'    ja  ta-ra  yk 
,tr^  ah 
■  tj.   k     7i  a 


Me  U  ko-aha 
Ale        ko  Bak   pok 
Mb  ta  ho  ahl 
Me  ta  ko  zka 

Me  ta  ko  za 
Me  t-v  ko  ab, 
Tcosh'  pi-hi 
W  CO  Ulsh'  pa 


I  krta 


B  :,boo7i3li'  ka'  neke 


Slip'  uk  nBk'  ne 
Sh,  pok  nak'  ne 
''up'  pok  nak'  nl 
Um  OB  ana'  wS 


No  -.H  aim' 
NO--.B  ■'em' 
No  zkl'  6ha 
Ifo  ahe'  aha 
No^be-aha' 
No  sbe  aka' 

No  1i  heh' 
No  hi  ni .' 


Nil  iaeck' 
N'  kway'  nua 
Na  b  ISO' 
Nob  wheae' 
Niin  no  whaso' 


Mv  feraiicl  on 
Mj  trnl'loll'ld. 
My  little  gd  Kon. 


My  grand 


My  grandson. 
My  cbild. 
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Ka-ya'-da 

Ea-ya'-dr» 

Ka-ja'-da 

Ka-yEf-dla-ah 

Ka-ya'-dla-ah 

KS-ya'-ra 

Ka-y  ll-ta-ra'-y'a 

Ya-tra'-ah 

Me-ta'-ki>-zh& 

Me-Klf-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-BliS 

Me-ti.'-ko-zha 

Me-ta'-ko-s&k'-pok 

Me-ta'-ko-zM 

Me-ta'-ko-zM 

He^ta'-ko-za 

Me-ta'-ko-sa 

Toosh'-pS-ha 

Weo-tOali'-pa 

Heen-ta'-kwa^me 

E-ta'-kwS-me 

Be-oiiose'-pa 

E-cioog-alnrnk-e-nekB' ., 


My  granddaughter. 
My  grandclilld. 
My  little  gd.  daught. 

My  J,  an  I  iaugliter. 
My  grandoliild 
My  pra  d  la  t,htar. 


My 


I  U 


No-ae-SBiu' 

No-zhi'-ehe 

No-she'-sha 

No-slie-ali&' 

No-ahe-alia' 

No-she-fikS.' 

No-sa-aeh' 

No-so-iua' 

No-sa'-mS 

No-aa'-ma 

No-sa-rail' 

No-sa-ma' 

No'She-sem' 

No-she-sa' 

Na-k-kS' 

Na-se-tha'-ma  .. 
Ho-slka-thB,' 

e-so-tan 

Nfl-jeech' 

K'-kway'-nu8... 

Na-h-iae' 

Noh'-wkeae' 

Nain-no-whaae' 
Sa-t'tttt'-a 

Sa-le-zet'-tlia-ro 


Hou-so'-da-lia. 

Lok-aote'-ha 

Lake-sota' 

Akk-ta'-sote 

Lok-aote'-lia 

Ha-shu-ta' 

Tun-kan'^she-dai}...., 

Tooii-ka''-Bke-na 

TuQ-ka'-ghe-la 

To-ka'-ahe-ia 

■tonk'-aii 

TiSn-ka'-ako-ia 

Toon-ka'-ahe-la 

Toh'-ka'-she-la 

Ta-ga'-ha 

Waa-te'-ga 

Hee-too'-ga 

E-tu'-ka 

Be-ahe'-go 

We-oke'-eho 

E-oho'-ka 

Ta-ta'-h-e-ha 

Ma-tOOSk-a-rii'-ta-ka. 
Me-uup-h'ia'-sa-ka  ... 

Um-uh'-fo 

Um^u'-fo 

Um-u'-fo  

Chu-pii-oha' 

E-ni'-fll 

Ak-ge-doo'-tse 

Te-wil'-chir-ikB 

Ak-ta'-put 

Ah-te'-pot 

Ne-mo-ahome' 

Na-mo-akome' 

Kl-ral-aho'-miss 

Nu-ma-ako'-mia 

Na-nia'-sho-mis' 

Ne-mle'-Bko-mia 

Na-ma-Bho-mia'' 

Na-raa-gho-miB' 

Na-rua-aho-ma' 

Na-ma-aho-ma' 

Na-ma'-sko-ina 

HH-m&'-sho-ina 

Na-ma'-sko-mis 

Na-ma'-ako 

Nam-a-ahim' 

Nem-ma-soo'-ma-tba' 

Na.-ma-Bome-lka' 

No-bes'-slb-S 

Nii-ok-'-sa 

Na-ak-xB' 

Nika-ba-mich' 

N'-mah-sums' 

Nnk-ma-home' 

Nn-mok-'-ko-mus'.— 

Na-ma-ho-mia' 

Sa-tae'-a 

Sa-tE,'-clii>ck 


My  grandparent. 

My  nnole. 

My  graudfatkor. 


Hoo'-aote 

Hoc'-Bole 

Hoo-so'-da-M 

Lok-sots'-ka 

Lake-sote' 

Ahk-ra'-sote 

Lok-sote'-ha , 

ua-shu-ta' 

Tiiu-kaQ'-ahe-da^..... 

Toon-ba'-she-oa 

Tan-ka'-Bke-la 

To-ka'-she-la 

Me-tonk'-ak i 

T6n-ka'-she-lfi 

Tooa-ka'-ahe-ia 

Toli'-kS'-ahe-la , 

Me-to'-ga-ahe 

Ta-ga'-M 

Wee-ta'-ga 

Hae-too'-ga 

E-tfi'-ka 

E-ko' 

E-oho'-ka 

Ta-ta'-k-e-ha 

Ma-toosh-a-rfl'-ta-ka. 
Me-nup-k-ia'-BB-kiL ... 

Um-nli'-fo 

Um-n'-fo 

Um-u'-fo 

Chu-pQ-oha' 

E-iii'-si 

Ali-g''-doo'-tee 

Ah-te'-pnt 

Ak-te'-pot 

Ne-mo-aome' 

Ne-mo-shorae' 

Na-mO'Shome' 

NMiii-ako'-miaa 

Ne-me-alio'-Diia 

Na-ma-aho-mls' 

Ne-mia'-ako-mia 

Na-ma-sho-mis' 

Na-ma-ako-mia' 

Na-ma-sho-mis' 

Na-ma-aho-ma' 

Na-raa-aho-ma' 

I4a-ma'-aho-ma 

Na-ma'-shtf-ma 

Na-ma'-sho-mis 

Ka-ma'-sko 

Nam-a-skim'' 

Nein-ma-soo'-ma-tk& 

Na-ma-some-tU5' 

No-kea'-sib-a 

Na-ah''-sa 

Na-ak'xa' 

Nika-kS-mloh' 

N'-mflh-suma' 

Nuh-ma-kome' 

Nn-moh-'-ko-mus'.— 
Na-ma-ho-mia' 


46      April,  1870. 
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IK'-nih 

Ha'-hih , 

Kuh-ne-ha' 

La-ga-UB'-ha.,. 

Ahk-re'-aii 

La-ga-ne'-ha . . . 

At-taj'. 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-ta'. 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

Ah-dil' 

Ta-de'-ha 

~;en'-ka 

Iliii'-ka 

E-da'-Je 

E-nn'-oha 

A'-kr 

A'-ki 

Chuhl'-ke 

B-dan-iia' 

Ah-ge-do'-da... 
Ah-te'-ri 

Noh--ta'-we 

MoU--ta'-w8.... 
Noh*'-t&'-we.... 

NO-S&'.' 

No-sa' 

No-s&', 

No-sa' 

Ro-sa' 

Noh'-neli 

Na-o'-a 

No-tha' 

No-tha' 

Nin 

Nfioh 

'-h' 


My  elder  brother. 


Fteba  pishi 
Chn  hM  ha 


My  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  slBp-brotber. 


Na  n  n  han"!' 


\I 

cb  Ilk 

sle 

M 

<\   nk 

he 

sle   da 

M 

cl  nk 

gbo 

M 

el   nk 

sala. 

Me  chink 

she 

ilr 

chink  -she 

M 

b    k 

?le 

N  do' Sim 
N   do'  zhim 
N  du'ihim 
Niii  (lo'?hini 
NLn  (3n'/lioin 

N   do'  ibiui'  ' 
N    doJbim' 


Ni,  I  WIS 
Ne  kees, 


My  step-child. 
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Table  n^Conlinued. 

^'"iratLS's  ron'l^Bua'/Bcn'r  ° 

„...,..... 

211.  Mj-fothet'afikther'a father's 

,.„.,.„„. 

sisiei-'s  daufLLter. 

™.„.., 

1 

2 
3 
4 
& 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2(' 
21 
22 

24 
25 

27 
28 

30 
31 

33 
34 
35 
3S 
37 
38 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4G 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
S2 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

HI 
62 
83 
64 
65 
66 

e7 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
7S 
77 

7M 

ab 

My  grandson. 

My  grandchild. 
My  grandBou. 

My  grandchild. 

Mv  t,rauasoD 
MygranlohiU 
My  little  grandson. 

My  gr«-nd3on. 

<i   °    It 
My  prandson. 

My  grandctlld. 

My  grandinotlisr. 

My  grandparent. 
My  motber. 

My  grandmother. 

My  grandmother. 

My  grandparent. 
My  graiidmotliar. 

Ha-va'-dra 

Me-tS'-ko-zha 

Ma-til'-ko-zha 

Me-tS-'-ko-sab'-pok 

Wee-ttiah'-pil 

E-olioocali'-ka-iieke' 

E-ko'-ro-ka 

Ba-aa'-ka-na 

Ah-ge-lee'-aili 

Ah-ta'-ka 

Lak-te'-gialL 

Ah-te'-ra 

Noh'-kome' 

:     ::' 

No'-ko-misa 

Ko-Bhe'-zliS 

Ko-ahe-slia' 

No^hB-sUa' 

No-sa-seh' 

No-sa-ma' 

No-ko-ma' 

No-ko-ma' 

Ni>.aa-mil' 

No-ko'-rais' 

Ho-ahe-sem' 

Wa-h'-ka' 

Na-se-m&'-tha 

Na-yi8h'-kim 

No-ko-ma-aome-tha', 

No-ko-ma.some-tha'. 

N(^!tomB-th&' 

N'-kway'-nns 

Nflk^mus 

No-ome' 

Noh'-whese' 

1 
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Kiio'-ba '.'.'.'.'.'. 

At-ge-no'-b  &.,.• 
Ahfe-nole'-lia.... 

Ahk-kaw'-rauk. 
LH-gflr-nesB'-ta-l: 

Ah-ra'-lioo 

Tuo-wio' 

Toh-we 

Tonk'-wa 

ToDk'-wa 

Toh-wtj' 

Toh'-we 

ToU-'-we 

Toh'-WB 

Me-tok'-we 

IVna'-ha 

HeeD-too'-me'!,, 

E-tu'-me 

Be-ja'-me 

E-ctoon'-we 

A-buk'-ne 

A-hno'-ne 

Hap-po'-al 

Chu-pft'-se 

E-hlau'-gT 

Ali-ge-b'lo'-gih . 

Nia-3l-goo3' 

Nls-se-goos' 

Ml-3B-gOOS' 

Nin'-3i'-gosa 

-gfia' 
s-go 

Ni3-Ba-gOse 

N'-si-gwis' 

N'-sa'-gwe-sa.'.. 
Ne-z5'-g6B-sa'... 
Ne-za'-gOs-sa'... 
Ne-s!l'-gwis-sa .. 
Ne-Bfi'-gwis-sa,. 
Nak-ye'-ha 

Nii-un' 

Ma-tha-kwi-tha 
Ha-tka-gwe-tka.' 

Me-to'-tarse 

Noo'-kum 

Ko-muthB' 

N'-g5.-kll'-tat.. .. 
Nio-guk'-as 


My  grandmother. 
My  annt. 


Table  II. — Continued. 


Ak  g&re  seh 
Ah  ge  al  seh 
Ah  gare  sek 
Un  ^la  sel 

Uq  gl-llSB 

Ahk  ga  ra  ithar 

AkJB  ya(e)  KagS  ah{j 

Jam  sa 

Tap  Itag   she 

Ha  ka  she 

Al  ka  zla 


Iioon  zh   Dk  e  neke 


Ne  she  w 
N^-Jha 
Na-na   m 


N   doh    kwa  V 


My  younger  sister. 
My  grandmother. 
My  annt. 


My  consin. 

My  elder  sister. 
My  oousiD. 
My  Blep-aister, 

My  elder  sUter. 


!-oh  oon-zbunk'-e-n 


h  k  lake 
buk  1  1    take 


M    griultkU. 
My  gd,  daughter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  little  gd.  dau. 


My  gra    i  uotber. 
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mgblcf 


Kb  jh,  da 
ka  yn  -(tra 
Ka  ;a  da 
Ka  ya  -dla  ah 
Xa7&  dltah 
Kayfi  la 
Ka-y&-tE.  ra  ya 
Ya  tr;i  ah 


My  f,raii  idau  otter 


Mats 


Me  tk  ko-ilia 
Mp  lA  bo  zha 
Me  tbi  ko  Sdk  pok 
Mb  tl,  ko-slia 
Me  tH  ko-zhk 

I  kooJl 
Toogli  pa-ha 
Wee  tfiali  pa 
Heen  ta  kwkr-me 

E-tT     kwl  UIB 

Be-oho3e  pft 

E-cboon  zliank  e  neke 


My  granlHughter 

Mv  gran  li,]iild 

My  little  gd  daugtt 


My  grai  1 
Mj  aui  t 


No-se-sem'..,.. 
No-zhi'-she  — 
No-she'-sliB.... 
Ho-aha-sh?L'... 
No-she-3lia'.  ... 
No-she -sJia'.... 

No-sa'-ma'."'.'.! 

No-sa'-ma 

No-sa-ma' 

Ho-sa-mS' 

No-she -sem'... 
No-ehe-sa' 

Na-se-th^'-ma 
No-at}ia-tha'.., 

Na-jeeeh' 

N'-kwaT'-nns. 

Na-h'ise' 

Noh--wlie3e'',.. 


Loksote  h& 
Hi  ahn  W 
Tan  k&n'  she  dH^ 
Toon  k^  she  n1 
Tan  kk  she  la 
To  k\  aha  la 
Me  tonk  ah 
Ten  kS.  she  la 
Toon  ka  zlie  l& 
Toh  ka  '■he  la 
Me  to  Ri  shp 
Tat.a   ha 
Wee  te   i;^ 

E-tu    kj. 


Ma  toosh  &-r&  Ui-kb, 
Me  nap  h  la  sa  ka 
Umtih  to 


K-ni  91 

\h  ge  doo  tse 

Te  w^  chir  ik? 

Ah-te'-put 

Ah-te'-pot 

Na-mo-9ome' 

Ne-rao-3home' 

Ka-mo-shome' 

Ni-mt-sho'-misa 

Na-me-aho'-mis 

Nfl-ma-Bho-mis' 

No-mia'-aho-mia' 

Na-ma-sho-m  is ' 

Na-ni  a-sho-mia' 

Na-ma-sb-o'-mls 

Ne-ma-3ho-ma' 

Ne-nia-aho-ma' 

Ne-ma'-aho-ma 

Ne-ma'-sho-liia 

N&-tn&'-aho-mi9 

Na-ma'-aho 

Nara-a-ahlm' 

Nem-ma-aoo'-ma-th  a 

Na-ma-aome-tha' 

No-bes'-sib-a 

Na-ah-'-sil 

wa-ah-JB' 

Nik9-ka-mich' 

N'-mah-sElniB' 

Nnh-ma-homo'. 

Nu-raoh-  '-ho-mna' 

Na-ma-ho-mia' 

Sa>tae'-a 

Sa-t&'-ehoek 


My  gi'S'i^P^''^"'- 


lug  han  slie-da^ 
Toon  ka  ahe  na 
Tnnka  a 


Tok 


e  la 


Me  ti>nk  ah 
lOn  ka  she  I& 
Tuou  kg,  zhe  U, 
Toh  ka  ahe-la 
Me  to  ga-she       ...  . 

Ta-gi'-ha 

WeB-te'-ga 

Hee-too'-ga 

K-tQ'-ka 

Bo-che'-go-be-ta 

E-oho'-ka 

Ta-ta'-h-e-ha 

Ma-tooah-a-rfi'-ka..,. 
Ke-nup-h'la'-Ba-ka  ... 

Um-nh'-fo 

Um-u'-fo 

Um-n'-fo 

Chu-pu-cha' 

E-iii'-al 

Ah-ge-doo'-tae 

Ah-te'-pnt 

Ah-te'-pot 

Ah-te'-pot 

Ne-nio-Bome' 

Ne-mo-sliome' 

Na-mo-ahomo' 

Ne-me-aho'-mfs 

Na-ma-aho-mla' 

NB-rais'-sho-mia' 

Na-ma-aho'-mia 

Na-ma-slio'-mi8 

Na-ma-aho-ma' 

Ne-ma-sho-ma' 

Ne-m&-sho-ma' 

Ne-ma-sho-ma' 

N«-iaa-8lio-ma' 

Ka-ma'-aho-mis,,...,, 

Na-ma'-aho 

Nam-a-shim' 

Nem-  ma-aoo'-m  a-tha 
Na^ma-aome-tha'..... 

No-bea'-sib-a 

Na-ah-'-aa 

Ka-ah-s8' 

Niks-k5-mioh' 

N'-nnike-auraa' 

Nuh-ma-lidme' 

Nu-moli-'-ho-mna'.... 
Ha-mii-ho-mis' 
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h 

2S0.   My  ffloihei-'B  ni^lLoi-'. 

221,  My  mother's  molliei'-B 

" 

TSE 

jnuHier's  bcottiet's  sou's  son's 

Trunslalloo. 

molliei'B  btotker'B^aon'B  acn'a 

TrausliLllon. 

J 

Ho    no  seh 

My  nnole 

Al  f,are  a  eh 

My  CO.     . 

Ha-ah'-wnk 

My  son. 

a 

Kuino  sell 

Ah  gt>  ah    eh 

Il3-ha'-wuk 

3 

4 

Ge  no  ea-hd, 
Ldgnola  hi 
La-te  nolo  1  a 

Ah  gaie  beh 
Ungti.U  -.eh 
Un  ga-lass 

Ba-ha'-wS 

Le-ya'-M 

5 

n-?a' 

ai  k       do  no     B  aU 

Al  k  ga  ri  3H  ar 

[b  other. 

K5-ya'.no-n5 

My  child. 

1 

L^  ga  no  1      at 

Lokje  ba(e)  Le  ga  ah(i 

My  ellp    or  younger 

Le-ya'-ah..... 

My  sou. 

Hawa-te    o    a 

Jfirk  sa. 

My  cousin 

A-ne-ah' 

Dak    le 

Tin  hai  she 

Me-ohink'-she 

10 
U 
13 
13 

Dake   Blie 
A  ik     he 
Ah  I  k  al  8 
Lake  she 

Tl  3he 
Eg  sha 
Ta  Bhe 
T4  she 

Me-ohink'-flhe 

:: ;: 

Ak-she'-da 

Me-chmk'-she 

Me-chiok'-se-la 

14 

15 

Lake  she 
L  ke     he 

Til  hb.  she 
!&  she 

Me-chink'-sbe  

"  !! 

Me-ohink'-she 

16 

L  k      lo 

Tahi  ■5he 

Mfl-chink'-ahe 

17 

Me    ake     le 

Tahii,  she 

Me-ohink'-she 

18 

NagB   h 
■We    uk  fm 

Wage  ha 
Wee  nk  gee 
Heenja  kk 

Wy  nn  le 

Na-ge'-ha 

My  uncle. 

19 

Wee-nS'.gee 

20 

H«n]akB 

Heen-ja-la 

21 
22 

H       1      k^ 
Beja  ga 

H      c]      k1 
Be  Ja  ga 

Hin-cha'-ka 

1     " 

Be-ja'-ga 

23 

E-take'-e-neke' 

My  little  unole. 

E-take'-e-neke'. 

My  little  uncle. 

IMake'-e-neke' 

My  little  uncle. 

95 

27 

^8 

Um  u-ili  1 

le. 

Snh       1 

M 

Suj    ih      1    ne 

Myfcranion 

^9 

Umu  E.  I 

b  h  a  h 

Sa,   pel   nak   ne 

oO 

Unio  -Jh 

ba   sol 

Sup  pok  nSk  ni 

31 

CI  u  pa   wa 

thn  pil  Che 

Um-oa  ai  s  wa 

My  grandoh  1 1 

^2 

E-dl  ts 

A  gwae  U 

Un  gl  II  Bl 

34 
35 

All  ge  doo  dze 

Ag^a  Ue 

Al  ge  lee  se 

37 

]\ 

Heea   ohla 

My  CO      n 

W  1        n 

Mj     tl       n 

dS 

M 

NeesSs 

N'  1      1   m 

N       i 

NeetB  cl  as 

N'd       1    m 

40 

N     h      i 

N   ta   was 

Mi    d       1  m 

41 

H     h  -si 

Ne  ta  w  s 

Nin  d      h  m 

4 

N    h     la 

Ne-ta  wis 

N'  1      1   m 

43 

Ne-  1     h     hi 

Ne  ta  w  s 

N'  d     h     a 

44 

K     h   h   h& 

Ke  ta  w 

MM     hm 

45 

N  ]  1    i& 

46 

N     hea       1 

Nezlese  sa 

Mv    n    e 

Ne   h 

My           1 

4 

N      h 

Ne  zhe  aa 

Ne    1 

48 

N      h 

Nezhe     a 

Ne    I 

49 

N     h        w 

We  zhe  saw 

Ne    1         w 

50 

N     h        w 

Ne  zl  a  saw 

Ne    1 

61 

N^  h    a 

NS  zhe  sa 

Na  1     a 

52 

N      I 

Nezha 

Ne-  ha 

53 

sa-h 

14 

K         h 

Na    i  tl 

Na      thi 

■iij 

H     Ith 

W      thi 

Ki-     th 

6G 

^7 

N   t    t  h 

" 

N  to   tes  ta  mo 

My  eon   u 

N'-d     t    ko 

My        1 

59 

K  k    11  mQk 

•■ 

K     ees 

Mv  eliler  brother. 

N'-kw 

M 

0 

N   k    16,         k 

Nags 

My    0 

N'-t            um 

1 

H           th 

N    lakw 

J  y  St  p      o  her. 

Nak 

M          p 

62 

N     h 

Nse  a  a  ta? 

N'-l 

M 

4 

H    ah 

" 

Hain  u  haus 

i  r  elde    b  otl  er. 

Nangw 

67 

71 

73 

74 

75 

77 

78 

SO 
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Hiya  dra 

Le  jS,  -dla  ali 
E-yk  dla  ab. 
Kayi  ra 
Le  yfl  ta  ra  ya 
-    ■  -a  all 

I  ko  sh^j 
Me  ti>  ko  zli£i 

I  ko-zba 

Me  t^  ko  s^k  pok 

Me  tk  ko  zha 

B  ta  ko-za 

etb,  kosa 
Na  ge  la 

Wee: 


He 


nji  ka 


J  nk  nOk  r 
ba  pok  n  k  1! 
'^up  pok  11  ik 


No-zhl'-slie.... 
No-Ehe'-sba  ... 
No-she-ahfi/  ., 
No-slie-sba' .. 
So-Blie-sh&' .. 

Ne-iliese'-sa.. 


Nfi-JBeoli' ■ 

N'-kway'-nna . . 
Nil-Mae' 


Ahk-sote'-ha.. 

Ahk-aote' 

Ahk-ri'-aote  .. 


Ah-shu-ta'.. 

Uu-oliK' 

0-cW 

O-ehe'-la 


0-elie' 

0-0  he' 

O-ga'-she 

Ga-ha' 

Wee'-ka 

He-koo'-n'ye .. 
HiB-kti'-ne . ... 

E-ko' 

E-che' 

E-ko'-ra-ka.... 

Nah'-ha-a 

Ka-m'-ha 

Ba-aa'-ka-na .. 
Up-puk'-iii.... 
Up-pok'-nl.... 

Chu-pfl'-se.... 
E-ni'-Bl 


Noh--koma'., 
No-k 


No-kome' 

No'-ko-niisa 

No'-ko-mis 

No-ko'-mia 

No-ko-mia' 

No-ko-mis' 

No-ko-ma' 

No-ko-ina' , 

No'-ko-mi3 

Ko'-ko-mis 

Ma-vi3h'-kim  .... 
No-ko-ma-Borae-t 

No-kome-tha' 

Na'-e-ba 

He-ta-ke-a'-aa... 
Ne-tS-'-ke-ahss.. 

Hu-ga'-oicli 

Hnk'-mus 

No-ome' 


Ahk  sole'  !■ 
ALk  ^ote' 
Ahk'  aote 


Wee'ka 

Hm  ktl'  n( 
Eko 


Up  pok 
Up  pok  n 
Hap  po  1 


My  grandparent. 

B-lll    != 

rtv 

Ah-te  ka 

My 

grandmother. 

Ah-te  k 
Nol    koQie 
N(^k  me 

No'  ko  n  ^^ 
No'  k    m  9 
No-ko  !■   9 
No-ko-m 
No-k    m 
No-ko-  a 
Nn-1  o  m 
Ko-1  0 
No-1      in 

I 

;■ 

No-ko  mi 
No-ko      a 
No-ko 
No  k 

Nav   1    km 
No-ko  nison 
Na-koma-th£i 
Ha  e-hh 
He  ta  ke  h  eS 
Ne-ta   ke  il  s 
Nil  6!a   m    h 
Nuk    m 
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S2.i,   My  molhoi" 


No-yfih' 

lCuli~iio'-lia 

Ah-gB-iio'-ha... 
A!ik-nole'-lia.. 
Ah-ga-nese'-ta. 

OhMia 

LS,-ga->iese'-iS-l 

Ah'-nft-nti 

E-nah' 

I!-aah' 

E'-nat 

Eu'-uft 

E'-nah 

E'-iiaU 

E'-nah 

B'-nah 

E-nah' 

Na'-hfl 

K-Dil'-hS 

Heen'-nah 

E'-naiT , 

E-oo'-ne 

UsV-kl 

Usli'-ti 

Sosh'-kl 

Cliuhl-kii'.^he.. 

E-tSi' 

Ab-g!il'-M 

Ai-teM'B, 

N'-ga'-we 

N'-ga.'-we 

N'-fia'-wa 

Nin'-gah 

Nln'-gfllL 

Nin'-gah 

Me-giL-slia' 

N'-gns'-sheh.... 

N^geli' 

NiB-ge-ah' 

Nift-ge-ah' 

Niit-ge-aV 

Ne-ge-a!i' 

Ke-ge-ah' 

Na-ke~a' 

Ne-ka-ah' 

Wy-ko 

Hi-ke~a' 

Na-ke-ah' 

Neex-ist' 

N'-keecli' 

N'-kee'-Beea 

N'-gak' 

K'^a-h^'-tnt.... 
Bijl-gllk'-us 


My  stBp-nvotlier. 

Mj  mollier. 

My  little  mother. 


*{e)  Kaga  ah  IV) 


Mp  ta  k  a-do 


RhsIo   > 
Eu  u 


"My     1 
M      11 


N    1 1  h    kw 


My   t  p  sister. 
My    11      sister. 


Kij     all 
E-neah 
Me  cl  1  1      1  e 
;1  onnfe  ?he 

1  u  k  she 
Md  liaok  al  e 
Me-o!  k  se  lit 
Me-ch  nk  she 

I  tuk  si  p 
Me  ol  ii  k  ?l  e 
Me   lunk    lie 
Win  BO  ga 
V,  e  zhnn  g 
Hee  J  nn 
Hev 


)  she  ga 
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223,  My-  niothcr'a  motlier-s 
molher'a  Sl6tei''s  liaushlei-a 

229,  Mjrliusbiaa, 

T™n.>a.o.. 

230,  My  witB. 

Tran!la.lion 

aanghler'g  dauglitafa  daogHler'a 
aaualiter.' 

1 

Ka-yS'-da 

Ka-yaMra 

My  granddaughter. 

ri  yike  na 

My  husb.  (2  joined). 

Da  yahe  ne 

Mywfe(-joned). 

2 

Daylkeneva    eh 

Two  joined. 

Dd,  vike  leya  seh 

Two  jomei 

3 
4 

"            » 

Dflhags    nea 
Da  yake  na  -da 

«         " 

Da  vo  giB  ne  a 
Di  vake  ne  da 

Kft-y&'-dla-ah 

B-ya'-dla-ah 

5 

Da  ya-ga  ne  -da 

Da  yt,  ga  ne  da 

e 

Ka-ya'rS, 

My  graadohlld. 

Wak  dak  ga 

Wak-dak  gi 

Ha   vn  tS_l"lL'-vH.  ............. 

My  granddaughter. 
My  grandchild. 

Dft-y'i  ga-ne  tar  o 
Ta-an  de 
Me  he  hna 

Dija-gine  tar-o 

9 

aa-ya-la-ioi  -J  flj. ----■■■--■  -'- 

My  husband. 

r-i  an  de 
Me  la  win 

Mywifa  mywomi 

Ma-ta'-ko-zha. 

10 

Me-ta'-ko-zha 

Ma.*  gin  nl 

Me  ta   we  oho 

11 

MB-ta'-ko-ihS 

E-ohak  aa-Q  e   a  wp  do 

We  nake   i,ha  rae  ta   we 

My  wite 

13 
13 

Me-UL'-ko-zha 

"            " 

We-ohas  ta  ne  ta  w 
He-M  ga-na 

Me  ti  we                      [do 
l"        we  ah 

Me  ta'-ko-sak'-pot 

14 

Me-ta'-ko-iba 

He  he  gin  1 

15 

Me-ta'-ko-zha. 

Marhe  g  n  na 

^d      w  h 

Me-ta'-ko-aa 

Ma-he  g  n  nd 

M    ta  we  oho 

17 

18 

"            !' 

Ma-he  g  n  na 
We-a  ge-nnn   ge 

"          1 

Me   a  we 

tt     Ea  ke  na* 

Vi  ee  ga  thnimgh 

TooBii'-pa-ha 

19 

Wee-tiish'-jra. 

Wee  a  RrSnka 

HBen-ta'-kwa-me 

My  granddaughter. 

Heen  ga  n  e 

1  e    ta   me 

21 

My  graadohild. 

Enk           me 
Neka 

"u           I 

\\ 

.,        ,. 

Be-oboae'-pa 

23 

N    cli 

"       " 

\\       ho 

"        " 

24 
"5 

G-etoonsli'-ka-naJce' 

My  little  gd.  daught 

Rknn 
Me  ma     11 
M    k      1 
B       he    1 

i;    \ 

Elite 
Muo   lul 
Ma  t,i-r1-we   a 
Moo  a 

S 
2J 

pok 
S  p  pok 
UmoBsiis   wa 

Myganlda  gl  te 

A  I      tak 
Ala   tak 

My  man. 

a-taka'-chi 
Sot  take -oil 

30 

&    lau  a  1 

He  leads  me. 

S  a  wa  j1 

31 

My  g  an]  Lid 

Chn  he 

My  husband. 

Chah    wa 

32 

Un  g  li  si 

Lak  te  ^ee 

Ah  g  ya  H 

Al   gwa  d^l 

3 

Ah  ge  he    a  1  h 

Ab  gwa  ta  le    h 

U 

Myg    iill       hter 

Te  ka  tnk  1 

T    ta  luktukii 

?'i 

Tow  a  so 

CI      pot 

3 

Ne  ko-ta  koo 

^  1-te  na-ta-koo 

i1 

No   esem 
No-se-a  m 

M    gani  1  11 

Napem 
Na  bame 

My  man. 

t,e«a 
Newa 

Part  of  myaelf. 

39 
40 

No-se  asm 
No-zhI  she 

NVbim 

N  n  wa  lem 

Ne  wa 

N  u  wB-di  gS  ma  gan 

41 

No  zhe  shS. 

Ne-na  ha  mun 

Ne  we  ta  ga  ni-gan 

4' 

No-Bhe-  1  a 

Nee  na  bam 

"     " 

New   h 

Part  of  myself. 

43 

No-Bhe  sha, 

Na  bam 

Ne  Ti  b 
N    w    1 

44 

No-8l  e  sha 

N    Ian 

45 

No  aa  s  h 

Nalan 

4b 

No  sa  m& 

Ne    a  bame  al 

47 

No  sa  ml 

Na  ba  ma 

N    we 

48 

Ho-aa  ma 

Nabama 

Nrt  w    w 

49 

Ncs    ma 

Na  ba  ma 

50 

No  aa  ma 

Na  ba  n^ 

Ne  w    w 

51 

No   he  sem 

Na  na  bam 

U 

No  al  e  sa 

Na  na  pa  am 

Na      0 

N    h  ki 

Na  am 

N      'ien 

My  wife. 

54 

No  se    h       n 

Na  n5  pa  mS 

Ni      d 

5D 

No  a  lia  tba 

Wa  ae  ah 

My  husband. 

Ne  wi 

5(> 

Nase 

Na   a  t     ha 

57 

Nee   0   t'ln 

None 

My  man. 

Ne  to  ke  man 

58 

No  ma 

Ne  toh  ke  man 

5J 

NQJee  li 

N'-kway'-nu3 

N  -el  e  nn  ni5g 

N  t-abttem 

eo 

61 
62 
63 
64 

\l            <! 

Nns  kee  ol  a  bam 
Wa-ley  h 
Wee  ohaa   oke 
Na  wfi  h  an 
Sa,  ten  ne 

My  man. 

My  husband. 

My  aid  tlirongh  life. 

N  tay  pee  tern 
Nw  e-na  thome 
Wea-ohaa  oke 
Hanah   wh 

My  woman. 

My  wife. 

My  aid  thro'  life. 

My  wife. 

My  woman. 

Nain-uo-wliaae' 

Set  den  na 

Sak  ugh 

Snkni   '■Setekooudn 

8ft-]a'-kwe 

66 

67 
68 

My  husband. 

My  wife. 

8e-tran-jo.  i-Sn-hut 

70 
71 
73 
73 

la  !  eh  low 
Fie-hUe    Ta 

kin  n  klak  a  nak 
Ton  nq  an 

E-nah-'-naw !!!'.!'.'... 

Kat'hia-mo 

Ma-ma-sa-gwa 

Snuk'-we 

No  v<  0       No  T     o-wa 
Kee  fo  k 

76 
77 

Oo-ly-ailg-a  ill -.1 ......... .11 

79 

i        ^ 

80 

Vi,  u 



1 
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=«,.„.-„,..,..... 

»„.,.„„. 

232.  01)- husband's  uiotlier. 

TmiialaliOE. 

aw.  MjUutband'saranilfathar 

„...,.»„. 

1 

2 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

29 
30 
31 

33 
34 
35 
3S 
37 
3S 

as 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
63 
53 
54 
S5 
58 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 

64 
65 

67 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

My  father-in-law. 

My  grandfather. 

My  father-in-law. 

My  father. 

My  grandfather. 

My  little  grandfatlier 
My  father-in-law. 
My  parent-in-law. 

My  old  man. 

My  parent-in-law. 
My  unele. 

My  fatlier-in-law. 

My  father. 

My  father-in-law. 

My  grandfather. 
My  father-in-law. 

My  huBhaDd'9  father. 
My  parent-iu-law. 

My  mother-in-law. 

My  aunt. 

My  grandmother. 

My  mother-iu-law. 

My  mother. 

My  grandmother. 

My  mother-in-law. 
My  parent-in-law. 

My  old  woman. 

My  parent-in-law. 
My  aunt. 

My  mother-in-law. 

My  mother. 

My  mother-in-law. 

My  grandmother. 

My  aunt. 

My  mother-in-law. 

My  parent- in- law. 

m    '  - 

My  father-in-law. 

Rot  relat<-d 
Mygrindtather. 

My  father  in  law. 
My  grandfithar. 

My  little  gd.father. 
My  father-in-law. 
My  parent-in-law. 

My  old  man. 
My  grandfather. 

My  fatiier-iii-law. 

My  grandfatlier. 
My  father-in-law. 
My  grandfather. 
My  fathev-ln-law. 

My  grand  Father. 

Hiir-ga'-sa-ah 

Ha-gwale-hose'-ha, 

fan  k'l,^'  aha  did 
Toon  ka'  9be-na 
lunka'^iha-lft 
To-ka'-ahe  la 
Mh  tonk'  ah 
fin  kV  •ihe 
Toonki'zheU 
loh  ka'shela 
Me  to  «a-slie 
Ti  gi,  ha 
Weete  ga 
Ilae  too  aa 
Et     k 
Pe    le  EO 

E-tLo   roka                       '.". 

To-ka'-she 

Me-to'-ga-alie". 

No-3a-mah' 

No-sa-mah' 

Wa-se-ah'-O-thiHe' 

Wa-se-ah'-O-tha-le' 

IT-ohilch' 

JS'-aeel'-hfihs 

N'-zeiu-iioth' 

Sa-tae'-a 

Sa-ta'-choek 

N'-zoo-kwese' 

Sa-tse'-a 

Sa-ten'-ne-ba-ta, 

Sa-tann' 

Set-ye 

So-ti-e  

Eel-oheetsU' 

Bn-pe-natsh' 

Nish-te^a 

My  father. 

My  grandfalher. 

Ko-^is-ei-sen-do 

Hoi>-ly-a-iaa-ah-ta-til 

Sa-ki-ga 

Sliak-ing'-a 

A-kee-ga 

Sa-ki-^a 

Shak-ing'-a 
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y  mother-in-law. 


Uq  gwalB  1 
Un  gwen  h 
Ya  thaP 


UiS-olie' , 

0-ohe' 

O-uhe'-ia , 

Oh-ohe' 

Oo-oiie' 

UQ-ohe'-slie 

0-ohe'. 

0-che' 

0-ge'-3he 

Ga-Ufl' 

Wae'-ka. 

He-koo-n'ye 

Hin-kti'-iie 

E-ko'  

E-the'. 

E-ko'-ro-ka 

Up-puk'-ne 

Up-pok'-iiB 

Ha|>-po'-ai 

Um-hok-tQl'-wa. 

E-hiia-ts!' 

Cliose'-tit 

Noh'-kome' 

No-kome' 

No-kome' 

No'-ko-mi3a 

No-ko-mis' 

A-gwil-zis' 

N'-za-go-sia' 

Ho-sa-mali' 

No-sa-mah' 

No-sa-mah' 

No-sa-mah' 

No-ko'-ma 

No'-ko-ma 

Na-viah'-kim 

Wa-ee-ah'-O-ka-lo'.... 

Nfl-tK^ke-a'-sB, 

e-ta'-ke-ahxa 

N'-obtt-gwe'-jioh 

K'-sfl'-kwu3 

.o-knatbs' 

Sa-tsnn 

Sa-e!io'-iia 

Set-sa'-Di 

Soo-tre 


My  mother-m-lair. 
My  old  woman. 
My  grandmother, 


My  mother-in-law. 


My  mother-in-law. 
My  grandmotlier. 
My  mother-in-law. 


Ocii 

Ha  ga  naue  ho  e 
H    gwa  e  hohe  ha 
La  gwen  I  o  za 
1:  ak  to  he  a  tho 
Le  an  hoae  h'k 
H&  ja  na  m£l 
Tut)  ^^V  she 
To  ka  she 
Me-ton  1  ^ 
To-k^  she 
Me  t  nk  ah 
Titn  ka  bhe 
To  ka  she 
To  k&  she 
Me  to  g1  she 
T    ^\  hi 
Asl  ga 


B-dsan  M 
Tee  -ab,  tze 
Kool  er  boos 


N    zhp      B 
Ne  zha  n  s 
tf   xberi  niss 
Na-ma  si  a  n 
Na  ma  sho- 


Mv    a  her-iii-law. 


My  grandfather. 
My  o  i  man. 
My  fa  her-in-law. 


Mr  fat  ler-in-law. 

My  fi  her. 

My  tatber-in-law. 


^  y  ol  I  n 
My  p<irei 


Nai 


Na-ma  sho  mK  ke-ah 

NH  xai.  sho-ma 

Na  sba  nil 

N^mf  aheme 

Wa  a   na  ma  k£i 

Wa  se-ah   5  th^  le 

Na  sa  t-v 

Na  tt    0  ko 

Nb-al  IS 

N  -cl  loh 

N   see  li:ihs 

N  ze  n    oth 

N  zhe    ub  looh 


beth  a 


My  grandfather. 
My  father-in-law. 


I     twale  hose  ha 
Un  gnen  ho  za 
1  ik  te  he-a-tho 
Le    n  hose  ha 


Me  t  1    we 
Ga  hfe. 
Slab   al 
He-koo  n  Jo 


bup  po  oh      0  1  oy  ol 
ha  poohT    0-ho  yo 
S    po  -obi    0  ho  yo 
Un  b       nl   wa 


r,    toot  k1  koo 


SO 


a  ke  ab 


Ne  zak 

Ne  zak 

^e  ^ha  ke  bhl 
\^  ri  Bkim 
Was  namS-ka. 
Okale 


Na  t  a  ba 
N     i  ke  ii  e 
Ne   a  ke  ah  x% 
N     hfi  gwe  j    h 
N     n  kwts 
N  zo  kwatbs 
N  zoo  kwesa 
Nam  zo-kwase 


N  l-man    . 

k 
C     k   u 


My  gra  dmother. 
My  mother. 


My  wife's  motber. 
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a  gwala  hoae   1 
Lake  sots 
Ai  k  i^  Bote 


Tun  k an   she-d'i.ii 
Toon  ki   ihp  na 
Tnii  ka   sLa  la 
To  ki,    hhe  la 
Me  tonk   ah 
Tunka  ale  la 
Toonki  shell 
Tuh  ka  BheK 


Kti-  h 
N    hil  h 
N  se      ha 


Hoo-Ie-a-ma-a-ta-ta- 


My  grandfather. 

Oo'  aole 

OJ  sute 

Ot  s,o'  da  h-v 

My  fathi-r-in-Iaw. 

Ud  gwftle  hose'  La 

My  grandfather. 

Ahk  sole' 

Ahk'  lole 

Ak  sote'  ha 

Not  related. 

My  grand  fathor. 

Un  the' 

Oolio' 

0  ohe   1  i, 

Oil  ohe' 

Oo  ohe' 

My  fnthei'-in-law. 

Un  Che'  zlie 

My  grandfather. 

Oohp' 

0  the' 

0  ga'  she 

Oa-hi' 

Wae'-ka 

He  koo'-nVe 

Hm  ku'  lie 

My  old  man. 

Wi^ko  a'ah'  ga 

>i 

E-ko'-ro-ka 

Sup  po'  chi    O  !iov'  oh 
"    po'ilii     Oho'yo 
po'  chl    O  ho'-vo 
Uii  hok  tai'  wB 
dsftu'  hi 


No  1  ome' 
No'  ko  miss 
Niy  ko  inis 
No-ko'  mis 
No  ko  niih' 
No  k]  mig' 
No-Lo  miE,' 
No  ko'  mis 
No-ko  lUd,' 
No  ko  mi' 
Noko-mi 
No  ko  m  i' 
No  ko'  m  J, 
No'  ko  m , 
Na-vi'jh'  km 


No  kome  tha' 
N«'  e  ba 
No  ta  ke  a'  sa 
Ne-ta'-ke  ahss 
W  ohu  awe'-jich 
N'-Bfi'  kwnf 
N'  ao-kwaths' 


Mj  old  «omin 
My  ^rindniothcr 


My  mother  in  Kw 


h    ta  fi 

k      m 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


Oc-na'-linBe 

Umi-iia'-hose 

Ha-nane'-hosa 

Ha-yale-hose'-lia 

E-en-ha'-za 

Yak-te-he-ah'-tha 

Le-aa-hose'-ha 

Ha-na'-maque 

Me-tS,'-tosh 

Mtt-tH'-koash 

Me-ta'-koash 

Me-til'-koash 

Me-ta'-kosli 

Ue-t£l'-ho9h 

Me-ta'-koash 

Me-ia'-goasli 

Me-W-goasli 

We-tuh'-da 

We-tSii'-da 

Wa-do'-ha- 

Waa-do'-ha 

Be-to^a 

We-tou'-olia 

'Wa-to'-lio.  '>E-wong'-i> 

Ko-too'-td 

Ma-too'-te 

Boo'-sha 

Sai'-yap 

Sai'-yop 

Sa'-j-np 

[Tn-liu-tis'-se ■ 

Ah-gB-h'nS'-Ue 

Koos-tow'-et-sa, 

Ko-ata'-witeh 

Koh'-tS-wa'-suh 

Na-hak'-sim 

Na-bak'-Bira 

N'-ha'-ka-shlm 

Ki-nin'-gwan 

Na-nin'-gwun 

Na-iiiT>-gwan.. 

Ha-nii)-gwuii'. 

Na-ni^-gwun' 

N'-do'-sha-na-game'  ... 
Na-hug-ga-nl 

Ha-ia'-gwa-m' 

Na-a'-gwSr-la' 

N'-da-gwa'-la' 

N'-da-gwa-la' 

NS^na-kffem' 

No-nS'-ktraa 

Nioh-a' 

Na-ua-kiram-ua' 

Nin-ha-ka-na-ma' 

Na-tas'. 

Nifl 

Mb 

IT-Uu'-BOk 

N'-tia'-stlk 

Wa-seen'-tto-kwa' 

Wa-to-na-ma'-kw' 

Na-na-to-na-mafcaa'... 

Sa-ohl'-a 

■Sa-]a'-kwe.  i>Sa-ya-Be-l»- 
Sel-sbi'-y  a []  a'-k  we 

Sa-tan-i-o 

Is-natcii'1-hti , 

Ees-uuek'-al-lou 

En-Bwagli' 


J  &  00-W& 

Ni  f,  a  u  ^a 
N     6      o,   ;,«- 


.i'  kosh 
Me  ta'  koash 
I '  koish 


Beje'na 
W  8-ohe'  ne 
~  iiook-chek'  1 
Ko-too'  te 


I  daughter. 
My  danght  .-In-law 


Ne  ah'  ga-neh  gweh' 

r  an  EWi'  la 

N  i-ha'  ga  na'-kwa-No  ko  mfi' 

Nivlia'  ga  na'  kwa  No  ko-ma' 

Na  hS-gSi-na  kwi'-No  ko  m 

"'    'la-^  na  kw&'  Ko-ko-naa' 

Ra  Bern'  ya 

No  ha'  knu  e-ak  ye-ya' 

Nich  a' 

Na  them  mi  la 

NI  thn-ml  ah' 

Na  tim' 

Ne-mi3' 

Nb'  mia 

N  tbas-wa'-Ekom 

K  sum' 

Ni  hum' 

Nah   hum' 

Nain-ham' 


Mt  cook. 

My  danght .  -i  n-law 

My  grandchild. 

My  draught, -in-law 


Chu'  a 
Oo  kva  w 

IT  \a  i'  1 


hk  tl  It 

%s^   wa 

le  a   koah 

eta  koa»h 

e  t^  koat>h 

at.   koi-ih 

e  tT,  kohh 

B  1 1  k  -ih 

:<■  tT  1  oaeh 

e  ti   (joaih 

eta   koisii 

We  ohe  ne 
E-nook-ohek  aw-nhau 
Ko-too  te 


Snp  uk 
*5a  pok 
Snp  pok  take 


e  ah  ga  neh  gweh' 
tn  gwa  i& 

a  ha  gfi-na'  kwa-No-ko  mi 

^  hi  ga  na'  kwa-M    k    n  i 

g    na  kw    No-k    n 

ga       kw    N    ko-m 


knn 


r  h  hum 
r    nhnn 


ky    y 


ya     Sa  ya  za-     Ja 


My  daught.-in-law. 


M  daiight.-]! 
My  grandehil 
M    daught.-ii 
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Table  U.— Continued. 

94a.  My  step-kltor. 

Tr;.nslatton. 

211,  Mjf  Blep-molbor. 

Translation. 

E.1S.   Myslep-son. 
(M»lesp„akma.) 

„...,..... 

My  gtep-fathec. 

I  eaU  father. 
My  fatlier. 

My  step-father. 
My  father. 

My  step-father. 
My  father  hecoma. 

My  little  father. 

My  si  op- parent. 
My  step-father. 
My  step-parent. 

My  Bt«p-father. 

My  father. 
My  step-father. 

My  step-parent. 

My  father. 
My  step-father. 

My  grandfather. 
My  step-father. 

My  giver  of  profit. 
My  step-father. 

My  father. 
My  Step-father. 

My  Btep-parcct. 

My  father. 
My  step- father. 

0         ' 

My  Step-mother. 
My  mother. 

My  little  mother 
My  mother. 

Towards  a  mother. 

My  little  mother. 

My  step-parent. 
My  stop-mother. 
My  step-parent. 

My  step-mother. 

My  mother. 

My  step  parent 
My  step  mothei 
My  mother 
My  step  motlier 

My  grandmother 
My  step  mothei 

Saver  of  profit 
My  step  mother 

My  mother 
My  atop  mother 
My  step  mother  ind 
"         '■            [aunt 
My  step  parent 

My  step  mother 
My  mother 
My  step  mother 

Ri'  no 
Hi' no 
Hi  noh' 
Le'no 
E       h 
ka  we  ra 
Le      0 
Ho  n  du   al 
Me  t^  w    g  n 
Me  ch  nk   si  e 
Ak   he  da 
Me  ch    k  ■ihe 
^e    I   ik   sela 
M    chink  ahe 
Me-ohink  -she 
Me  chink  she 
Metl     k  she 
N  g  se  ha 
n     ns   se 
Hey       ga 
Hene     li 
Be    he 
We    1  0  k 

L      1        hk     Q 

Mene  ka 
Ma-de  si  a 
Bot-sa  sS. 
'■nh  siJh  To-ba 
*^nh   soh  To  ha 
Snaoh   To  ba 
Chap-pti  ohn  L&  ke 
Ta   ya-t  na 
Ts   yS-tluB  I 
Pe   row 
Pe      w 

N  do 

N    lo  zl 

N    I      zl   m 

^  n  lo    ii 

N  n  d     zl   vn 

N    1        1    m 

^    i      zl    m 

A    1      al 

N    I      1 

N 

\i    o  n^  k 

Ni    o-n     ka 

Negw.sa   N6  no  na-k 

Negwissa    Nft  no  no-ka 

mkwia  aa 

Ne  poo-on'  a  ml 

Ka  eo.no  m  kS' 

No  I  1  se  no-ne  ka' 

Na'  ha 

N    do'  to  ko 

Ne  to'  to-koh  a. 

ISujeeth' 

N    IOC  a' sum 

INalun' 

N   hoh  '  pa  la  knu' 

Ki  nokae'  tone 

To  sen'  a 

&a-va'  Zl 

fee  tV  zi 

SVki 

S>i  ou 

la  tin  alt' 

Pii'  ya 
H«'  nish 
To-it-sln ' 
Shktl  ni'  yii 
Ouaei 

l:ilnekd,y, 
Er  ni^s     i  n 
lu  nik  cl  I 

My  ^lep  son 

My  atep  child. 
My  step  bon 

My  son 

My  step-child. 
My  sou. 

My  son  become. 

Like  my  son. 
My  step-child. 

My  child. 
My  step-son. 

My  son. 
My  stop-aon 

My  Btep-child. 

My  son. 
My  at^p-Bon. 

My  grandchild. 
My  stop-son. 
My  step-child. 
My  oatside  child. 
My  step-child. 
My  Btep-Boii. 

My  child. 
My  atep-ehild. 

My  step-son. 

My  step-son. 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
16 
IS 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S 

27 
2S 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4li 
47 

49 
50 
51 
S2 
53 
54 
55 
SS 
57 
53 
59 
dO 
HI 

fiS 
64 
65 
66 
67 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

75 
78 
77 

78 

Uii-ge-noh' 

Hoo-no-nese'-kwa 

La-ga-na-nese'-kwa 

Ah-ga-na-nese'-kwa 

Ahk-we'-ra, 

Ak-no-nese'-kwa 

Ooa-dn'-ah 

Lok-no-neee'-kwa 

Ah-U' 

4h-ta' 

Ah-ta' 

E'-nah 

B'-nah 

E-na'-ha 

Heen'-nah 

Hm'-kS 

E-dil'-Je 

In-ta'-ohe 

E-oo'-ne-noke' 

Ta-tay'..... 

E'-ke-a 

Csh'-kl  Pl'-la 

TK-le-na'-ah-ge-do'-dii  .... 

Ta-le-na-ah-ge'-tae 

Noke-ma' 

Ka-ao-ne-ta'.. 

Na-no-ne-tS'  Nin-ga' 

Ns-no-ne-tii'  W«-gs 

Na-no-ne-ta'  We-ga 

Ka-tS' 

Na-aawit-sin-ne'-o-a 

Ne-aii-wit-ain'-na-ko 

N'-ja'-kw' 

Kaoh-ha 

Shka-ni'-yfl 

80 

Ang-o-e-cha' 

'™""""" 
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Ha^noli' 

Lb'-ho 

E-noh' 

Ka-we'-ril 

U'-no:. 

Hoon-da'-aU 

Me-ta'-wS-gSft 

Ma-chink'-^he 

Ak-ahe'-da 

Me-ohink'-Bhe 

Me-oliink'-BB-lS, 

Me-chlnk'-Bha 

Me-ohink'-ahe 

Me-chink'-abe 

Me-oliniik'-she 

Nis-ae'-lia 

We-ahiTi'-ga 

He-yin'^ft 

Be-Bhe'-ga, 

We-ahe'-kiL 

E-ohS-h-kun 

Me-ne'-ka 

Mi-de-sM' 

Bot-sa'-aS. 

Suh'-aflh  To'-l;^ 

Sub'-soh  To'-ba 

Su-aoh'  To'-ba 

Cliap-pfl'-cho-lia'-fce 

Tsi.ya-ti-n&'-I 

T^i-ya-tl-na'-l 

Pe'-row 

Pe'-row 

N'-go'-eim 

N'-go'-zMm 

N'-go'-ihira 

Nin-do'-iliB-misB 

Bin-do'-zhH-miB 

N'-do'-sha-rais 

H'-diy-zha-miB 

N'-do'-zha-mis 

N'-tto'-zha^mS. 

N'-jo'-sa 

Ka-no-na'-k5 

No-no-nil'-ka 

Ne-gwis-sa'  M^no-ne-ka' 
Ne-gwiH-ea' Ha-iio-ii'   '  *" 

m-kwiB'-aa , 

Me-poo-on-on'-a-ma. . 

Ko-sa-no-ni-kK 

Ne-ka'-SB-no-ne-^' . 

Na'-lia 

N'-do'-to-ko 

Ke-to'-to-koli'-a 

Nfi-Jeeoh' 

N'-to(ai'-sum 

MS-kQu' 

N'-koh-  '-pSl-1  a-kaa' . . 

Ma-uokae'-tooe 

ga-ya'-ze 

Ba-ya'-za 

Sft'-ki 

Si-ou 

l9-tlQ-ait' 

A'-tee 

Ko-be'-tiah 

To-at-ainf 

Qua-e-a 

Yun-e-kSi-Ta 

In-iiik-cha' 


Ka  nob 

Ka  we  i& 

Oon  du  ah 

a  wH  gati 
Me  ohonnk  she 
Me-tli  nk  she 
Me  ohnak  Uie 
Me  chunk  .,e  la 
Me  chunk  abe 
Me  obuuk  she 
Me  chilli  k  3  be 
Me-chnnk  abe 
W.n  1  o  gl  1 
liVee.!hii    gi 


Ml  ka 
Nak  roe  a 
&uh  aub  taka  Pi  la 
Snh  soh  take  To'  ba 
"      Ob  take  To  bS 
ChuLh  liu  Btu  ha  ke 
Tai  ya-ti  na  i 
TsiyVt   nW 


N  do  sa  mis  kwame 
M  -do   zha  mia  1  wim* 
&   do  ztii  mm  kwem 
D  do  zhi  nil   kwem 
Nin-do-zhe  me  -qnam 
Hill  do-aha  ml  kwiin 
t  do  zlia  rol  kwam 
n  do'  zba  mi  kwam 
N  do  zhamis 
I4a--iio   na  ga-ne-d^n 
Ni  no-nli  kb. 
Na  no-ad  ku 


My  gill. 
My  daughter. 
My  step-ohild. 
My  daughter. 


My  child. 

My  step-daaghtei 


M  di 


.  N£,u 


My  step-son. 
My  atep-ohild. 


My  grandchild. 
My  Btep-aon. 
My  step-ohild. 
My  outside  child. 
My  atep-cliild. 
My  step-son. 
My  son. 


My  afep-aon. 
My  Btep-child. 


H   dt  na  m  n 


Ma-kun 

n   hoh    pa  li  kuQ 

Saya  d7 


y  atep-ohild. 
y  daaghter. 


y  grandchild. 
y  Blep-dangbter. 
y  step-ohild. 
7  outside  child. 
y  step-ohild. 
y  step-daughter, 
y  daughter. 


Ha-  e  (0  )    H        a  (r  ) 
Knh   e  ah    0 )   II    gS,  a     (y  ) 
Kuh  je  ah  (0  )    Ha  g     <y  ) 
Lak       ha  (    j   Le  ga  ah  (y  ) 
Lakje  h^{o)   E  ga-ta  (y  ) 
Ahk   a    e  (o  )   Ka  ga  (y  ) 
Lok  je-1  a  (o  )   Le  ga  a   (y  > 
Ha-ye  uh  (o  )    Ha  ye  &  hit  (y  ) 
Cbifi  yay   (o  )  Me  sn     kt  (y  ) 
Che  a  <o  )  He  sol    kg  (r  ) 
Che  a  (o  )   Me  sun  ta  (y  > 
Che   a  (0  )   Me  sun  ki  (y  ) 
Che        0  )   Mo    oh   (y  ) 
Me-  he   a  (o  )  Me-s   nJc   a-  a  (y  ) 
0  )   Me  Boh  '-  '     ■ 


Che-' 


<o 


(y) 


Mb-  h  u   (o  )   Me  soh   <y  ) 
Zhin  3a  ha  (o  >  Ka  ga     r  ) 
Weeal  e  th&(o)  Wee  fin  gaCv 
He-yen  nii,(o     Heen   bun  ga(y 
Hee  ye  iia(o  )  Heen  thnu  ga(y 
Be-zhe  yeh  (o  )   Be  su     ga  (y  ) 
Wo-she    a  (o  )    We  to     ka  (y  ) 
E-ne   Co)   1-     Ik   (y) 
Moo  t    (0  )   Me  sho  k1  (y  > 
Mee  1  ka   (o  )   Mat-sO  g5  (y  > 
Meek  a  (o  )  Ba«!  ii  ka  (y  ) 
Umun  nICo)  Snl  nik  fi8h(y  ) 
Et-e  ha  p  sh  H  To'  Kl 
Et-e-ba  pT  it  1  U 
Um   t  te  aha  ke  to 


Pa-the     e    1  a  ne    a 

M  thihS.  (o  )   ^^  y1    y  ) 

Ne-to  to  p'l  pe 

Ne-to  toaae 

N'-sees 

K'-dakw  s 

Nee  ma  tns  [m  is  (y  ) 

Nam  n  hans  (o  )    Nam  hise  bp 

Ban  no  ga  (o  >  San  no  ga  ya  aa 
Sti-  k  ^h(o)  Bptohl  e  z«(j  ) 
Soon   da  g^    o  )    &a   ch     (y  ) 

Is-aa     am 


My  elder  brother. 
My  Btep-b  mother. 


My  elde    brother 
My  e    or  y    bro 
My  step  1   0  I  er 

My  e  der  b  othp 

Mj  stei  1  roti  e 

Mj  1  otbe 

My  bro       or  y 
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Ha'-je  fo.),  Ha-ga 
-  l,-je'-ah  (0,).  Ha 
h-je'-ah  (o.),  Ha- 
La,((-je'-ha  (o.),  Lh  g       li 
Lafc-Je'-ha  (o.),  E'-g    M 
Ahk-ra'-je{o.>,  K&  g 
Lot-je-hii'  (o.),  Lb  g 
Ha-ye'-uh  (o.),  Ha  a 

Te-mdo'  (o.),  Me-s   b  ^ 
Chim'-a-do  (o.),  M       h  k 
Tib'-e-do  (o.),  Mb-b     k 
Tib'-a-do  Co.),  Me- 
Tib-a-lo'Co.),  Me-a       ka 
Tib'-a-lo  (0.),  Mo-a     k  a- 
■ny-a-lo  (o.),  Me^  h  kii.-  a 
Tib'-a-Io  (0.),  Me-9       kii-a 
Me-tim'-do  (o.),  Me-    h 
Ton-no'-ha  (o.),  K&,  g 
VVee-te'-noo  (o.),  ^  ( 

He-jen'-nS  (o,),  E-  linn 
He-ye'-n5,(o.),  E-c  li 

Bs-ohe'-do  (o.),  Be  g 

We-chin'-to  (o.).  W  k 

B-che'-to  (o.),E-Ba  k 
Me-sbo'-^  (o.),M     h     k 
Ma-ta-roo'  (0.),  Ma         g 
B&-zS'-na  (o.),  B&-C       k 
A-i^k'-fi  (0.),  A-na 
Et-e-ba'-pI-BUWl  T 

A-nak-fi 

Chu-chihl'-wa 

E-rate'-teli 

A-da^-he 

Neese-taee'  (o.) 

NBB3B-UBe'  (0.)  

Keesh-tase' 

Nin-da-wa'-mS 

Nin-da-wa'-ina 

Kin-di-wa'-ma 

N'-do-wa-ma' 

H'-da-wa-ma' 

N'.da-w&'-ui& 


Pa  the  ne  plia-ne  nk' 
Na'  iUfi  ha  (o  )   Ta'  ya  (y  ) 
«  tu   to-pt-pe 


N   floiik' 

Nam  n  hana'  (o  )   Niiu  hiae  se- 

a  ■ao>  Ra  (o  )  "iHa  iio-ga  yft'  zi 
Su  na'  ga  (o  1  Spt  chil'  p  ft  w  (i 
boon'  da  ga  (o  )   Si  Uii  (y  J 


Ung-e-oo-k5,-Ta  (o.),  Koo-kS-kSi-va  (y.)-- 


My  half  brother 

Mv  eWer  bi  other 

My  elder  or  younj,ei'  bro 

My  itep  brother 

My  yonugei  biotlier. 

My  alep  biother 

My  brother 

Mv  brn   elder  or  jomige 


My  step-brother. 


Ah'-ie  (o.),  Ka'-ga  (y.) 

Uh-jt-'-ah  (0.),  Ka-ga'-ah  (y.)  

Uh-ja'-tth  (0.),  Ka'-ga  (y.) 

Ahk-je'-ha  (0.),  Ka-ga'-ah  (y.) 

Ahfe-je'-M  (o.),  Ka'-ga-hil  (y.) 

Ahk'.-jeCo.),Ka'-ga(yO 

Ak-je'-jB(o.>,  Ka-ga'-ah  (y.) 

A-ye'-uh  (o.),  Ta-ya-ah'-ha  (y.) 

Tan-kay' (o.),  Me-tank'-sbe  (y.) 

Ton-ka'  (o.),  Me-taufc'-she  (y.) 

Tank'-Biie  (o.),  Me-tank'-she  (y.) 

Tauk'-ahe  (o.),  Me-tank'-ahe  (y.) 

Ta-ka'  Co.),  Mfl-tniik'-slie  Cy.) 

Tonk-a'  (o.),  Me-tnnk'-she  (y.) 

Tou'-Jts  (o.),  Me-tauk'-she  Cy-) 

Ton-ka'  (o,),  Me-tonk'-ahe  (y.) 

Ma-toii-ga{o.),  Me-tank-she  (y.) 

Ton-ga'-hS  Co.),  We-lia'  (y.) 

Wee-tSn'-ga  (o.),  Wee-t0n'-g5  Cy-) 

He-yu'-na  Co.),  Heen-tan'-ya  Cy.) 

Waii-he'-cha  (o.),  Heen-la^i'-ga  Cr-) 

Be-tuii'-ga  Co.),  Be-tun'-ga-ahiB'-ga  (y.). 

Wo-tun'-ba  Co-),  We-tnn'.ka  Cy.) 

E-noo'  Co.),  Wyoh-kil'  Cy-) 

P-ta-me'-ba 

Mat-ta-we'-a  Co.).  MB-ta-ka-zha  (y.) 

Ba-za'-katCo.),Ba-aa'-ohete  Cy-) 

An'-tako  Co),  An'-take  Cy.) 

Et-e-ba'-pi-ahi-ll  To'-ba 


Neni 


'(o) 


Niii-da-wa'-uia 
Nm-da-wa'-ma 
N'-do-wn  n,\' 

N'-d  I  Wi'-ma 


N    di kwob  ch   kwa  oh 

N   doh  kwa  yome 

Na  n  na  wase  Co  )   Nam  hise  se  mu^ 

''a  I'l  j-a  Co  )   «a-aj   za  ya  za  Cy  ) 
Set-rtei    a  1.  zo  (0  )    S^  z-  {j  ) 
8a-(,laCo  )   '■a  ehith   (y  ) 


My  el^er  Biater. 

My  elder  or  y'nger  aister. 

My  atep-a  later. 


My  Bister  elder  or  y  'nger. 
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Ah'-je(o.),Ka'-ga{7.) 

Uh-je'-ah  (o.j,  Ka-gV-ah  (j.) 

Uh-je'-ali  (0.),  Ka'-ga  (y.) 

Ahk-je'-ha  (0.),  Ka-ga'-ah  (y.).... 
Ahk-je'-ha  (o.),  Ka-ga'-ha  (y.)  .... 

Ahk'-je  Co.),  la'-ga  (y.) 

Ak-je'-ya  (o.),  Ka-ga'-ah  (y.) 

A-ye'-uh  (o.),  Ta-ye-ali'-li&  (y.)  ., 
Me-ohun'  (o.),  Me-tan'-ka  (y.).... 

Cliu-ili'  (o.),  Me-tttn'-ka  (y.) 

Me-tank'-a-do  (o.),  Me-tank'-a-do  (y.) 

Tan-ka  (o.),  Me-taii'-kS  (y.) 

"■      wa'  (o.),  Me-tunk'-haJa  (y.) 

■a'  (_».},  Me-tonk'-a  (j.) 

Chu'-ili  (o.),  Ton'-ka  <y.) 

Cha-wa'  (o.),  Me-ton'-ka  (y.) 

Me-ohnn  (o.),  Me-ta' (y.) 

ZUon-daMia  (0.),  We-ha'(y.) 

Wee-iOB'-tha  (o.),  W«e'-lia  (y.).... 
Heen-tan'-ga  (o.),  Been-tnn'-ga  (y.)  — 
Heen-tang'-a  (o.),  Heen-taii'-ga  (y.)  ... 

Bs-aho'-wa  (o.),  Ah-ae'-zhe-ga  (y.) 

We-$lio'-la  (o.),  We-tun'-ka  (y.) 

E-noo'  (0.),  E-ohunk'  (y.) 

Me-no'-fca  (o.),  Me-Do'-ka  (y.) 

Ma-roo'  (0.),  Ua-ta-ka'-zlia  (y.) 

"--  we-na  (o.),  Ba-so'-ka  (y.) 

nn'-ni  (o.),  Suk-nak'-fiah  (y.) 

Et-a-ba-pI-sM-li  To'-ba 

Et-e-ba'-pi-ahl-ll 

Chu-hm'-ha 

E-da'-deh 

A-ta'-he 

Ne-mis'  (o.) 

"     aish'io.) 

"iet'C"-) 

Nee-de-gl'-ko 

Ne-de-g«'-ko 

Nee-de-gi-ko 

Ne-da-gt-ko' 

N'-da-kwam' 

M'-da-kwam' 


a-vl'-son 

Pa-the'-ne-nit-kwa-a-mS' 

Na'-be  (o.),  Na'-be-a  (y.) 

N'-to'-to-kame 

Ke-to'-toax-is 

N'-kway-Jeeoh' 

N'-tul'-mfl 

N'-ko-kwa' 

Weet-koli-'-kw' 

Naiu-na-wase'  (o.),  Naitl-hiae^se-n 

C(y-) 

3a-da'-za  (0.),  Sa-da'-za-ya'-za  (y.) 

Set-dez'-a-S-ze  (o.),  Sa'-re  (y.) 

-ohe  (o,)|  Sa-oMth'  (j.) 


Ny-yu-ka, 

Ang-a-yuk-eba' . 


OP    THE    HUMAN    FAMILY. 


Table  II. — Gontinued. 


Hn-na-flii-ro'-wa 
Uo-ga-dfi'-iio-lia 
Un-ga'-da-iiiile .. 
Kit-yo'-tlie-att.. 


My  sister  become. 


My  elder  i 
My  step-si 


My  slater. 
My  sister  e.  o 


N'-da'-wS 

N'-de-tS'-wa 

N'-dB-ta'-wa 

Miu-diu-da'-wa.... 
Nin-din-dB'-wK.... 
Riu-din-da-wa'..,. 

S'-dln'-da-wa' 

I '-din-da- w  a'. 

N'-din-rta-wa' 

Ifo  relatiou  uiiles 
len  tbey  are  I 


N£-t^i'-ta-wa 

Ne-ta'-ta-won 

Na-ta-nake' 

Ne-ta'-so-ko 

Ke-tah-'-sob--ko... 

,   N'-tfi-dera' , 

N'-tu'-tem 


Sahn 


O-iia-cia-iio'-wa 

-na-aa'-onle 

-n&'-da-Dole 

Na-yo'-thof. 

O-raa'-na-he-toB... 

O-ma'-he-to 

O-ma'-he-to 

O-ma'-be-to 

Ho-mo'-i-to 

O-ma'-he-to 

O-ma'-be-to 

O-ma'-he-to 

0-ma'-!ie-to 

O-kee'-yee 


N'-da'-wa 

N'-de-ia'-wa 

N'-de-ta'-wa 

HiQ-din-da'-wS... 
Niu-drn-d&'-wtt.. . 
Nin-din-dS-wa'... 
iS'-din'-da-wil'.... 
N'-din-da-wB'..... 

N'-dio-da-wa' 

No  relation  uiile 


Sn-thu-i... 
In-ta'-tnm- 

,  Pan'- wash 


48       May,  1870. 
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Ha-yS'-o 

Ah-gB-aii'-yeh 

[Jn-gftMe-a-hiL 

Un-ga-lK-ys'-lia.,.. 

Aok-ga'-rS 

LH-go-M'-kira 

Ah-zlia'-ta 

Slie-ehay' 

Slie-cha' 

She-cha'-do 

She-clia' 

SJiB-oLa' 

Slie-uhes' 

Slie-Eha' 

She-eha' 

Me-Bhe'-oha 

We-ahe'-eh 

We-9he'-ft 

Hee-ahe'-kii 

HIn-she'-ka 

Be-she'-ka 

We-sLe'-ka 

E-3he'-ga 

Wo-w&'-ke-a 

Boo-a-ka' 

Bo3-ohe'-tft 

Ura-ome-buh'-la-ha 
IJm-ome-buh'-la-lii 

Uin^iSk'-o  3l 

Clia-hn  '-obo-wa.... 

Aa-ada,-dui)'-hl 

E-na-dnh'-iil 

Ta-kfl-tnk-fl 

Tow-a'-ra 

Nep-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Kee-tim' 

Ni'-nim 

We'-nim 

Ne-nim'...;. 

NH-iiim' 

Ne-nim' 

Na-nim' 

No-lim-wa' 

Ne-lim-wa' 

Ne-le-mwa' 

He-le-mwa' 

Na-nim'....!!."!!!!!! 
Ne-tum' 

Ne-ta'-be 

N'-to'-tO-yome 

Se-to'-to-yomB 

Ne-lu-mfls' 

Hea'-lu-raua 

Ne-num' 

Kee-Ium' 

Na-nee-lim' 

Sa'-ga 

Sa-ten'-a-ba-ehe-la 

Set-ihi'-ja 

LSngh 

Su-thn-i 

Is-aaa'-tfliD 

li^saa-tan' 

En-pe-uoke' 

Ta-ta'-wa-be 

Ub-30 

Ay-e-ga 

Sft-ltl-nli-ai-a-ra 

I-e'-ga 


My  brothec- in-law. 


Natow' 

Neto' 

Ken-bS-ka  ni  i 

N'  ta  kwfc 

Ne  ah'^ 

Nis  ta'  mo 

Nia  ta'  wo 

Nil  mSk'-tera 

Nn  ma'  ku-tem 

N'-d5ohk' 

Noh  tat)'  kw' 

Na-na-donktie 

Ba'gi 

My  bro,  iu 

My  brother-in-law. 

LilDgh 

Ti  ban' 
Ta-huh' 
Ta-h&' 


T'l  liV 
Ta  huL' 

Mh  iia'  pi 

Ta  ha'  huh 


Um  a'  lok 
Um  a'  111 
ITm-a'  lak 
Un  ka'  wa 

Squa  lo'-al 

KOOB  tow'-Bt  8U 

L-O  bta'  witoh 
Kttli  ta'  wa-suh 


My  'brother-in-law. 


My  brother-in-law. 


Uii-ge  ah  le  o 
IJn-g  la  yi  ha 
Ack-giw  we  I  -o 

Ah-zin,  1 
She-  1  IV 
She-tl  a 


blie  la 
She  el  Bi 
'ihe-cha 
'>h9  chi 
Mb  ahe  clii 
We  3he  eh 
We  i.ho   a 


IMa  enali'-.ke  rash 
Ba'^lie  na 
Urn  S'  lok 
Urn  a'  ISfc 
Uiii  a'-iak 
Chu  hu'  oho-wft. 
Aw  B'i-dlno'-ht 
4w-sa  dlun'  M 
Ta-kS  tuk  tt 


K nh  ta'  w 


suh» 


My  presei 
My  bro.-i 

My  hnsband. 

My  bio.-iti-lan'. 
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Table  ll.—  Gontinued. 

W.   Bi-ctter-iD-law, 
Jly  Bife's  brother. 

„„.,„,... 

Lnsbaad.*  * 

....... 

«...,„...  J. .,..,.. 

,.„.,.,,... 

1 

2 

4 

e 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
2U 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
2B 
27 

29 
30 
31 

33 
33 
34 
35 
38 
37 
38 
3D 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4B 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
El 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
53 
59 

61 

ea 

63 
64 
65 
66 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

Ah-ge^ah'-ne-o 

Uh-geCah'-ue-o 

My  brather-in-law. 

My  little  T)r.-in-law. 

My  little  separator. 
My  brother-in-law. 

MaiB  marriage   rela- 
My  brotb«r-in-lftw. 

My  Old  friend. 
My  brotlier-in-law. 

lU-han' 

Cliea'(o  ),Me  sob-ka'(y  ) 

Ti  ba' 

TahT, 

Til     L 
Tll.T 

Tih, 
Tib 
Me  ta  ha 

[ga 

Wpe  she  tlil  oi  Wee  son' 
He  yen'  na 

Be  zhe  j  eh  or  Be  sap  ga 

Not  related. 

Not  rdated. 

My  bro.-in-law. 
My  brother. 
My  bro.-iu-law. 

My  brother. 

My  relative. 

My  pre.  occupant. 

My  bro.-in-law. 

My  husband. 

Not  related. 

Mybro.-iii-law. 
My  step-brother. 

Not  related. 
My  bro.-in-law. 
Not  related. 

My  bro.-iu-law. 
My  elder  brother. 
Not  related. 

My  bro.-in-law. 

My  friend, 

My  alder  brother. 

My  bro.-in-law. 

Aok-  gaw'-we-ri-o'-ah 

My  brother  m  law 

My  brother 

My  biotlier-  u  law 

Mye    ory    brother 
My  eller  brother 

My  e   or  y   brother 

My  e.  bro.  if  married 
and   y.   if  married 
lirst. 

My  relative. 

My  little  aeparator. 

My  brother-in-law. 

N  1        itted. 

My  brotlier-in-Iatf, 

My  step-brother. 

My  iTother. 
Uvlrotber-in-law. 
Hot  related. 

My  brother. 

Wot  related. 

Mv  brother-in-law. 

Not  rt^lated. 

My  brother-ic-law. 

My  friend. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brother-in-law. 
My  brother-in-law. 

Che-a'Co.),  MB-30h'-ka(y.) 

TO-M' 

Ta-liilMmh 

Heen-t&'-ba 

Ba-ta'-ba 

E-cliun' 

Nee  h   ke-wa 
N    ti 
NaSa  m 
Ne  ka   na 
Nf  ka  uia 
Ne  t    wa  ma 
&eta 



Mas-aa-wik 

Ne-che-ke'-wa.ia 

Nin-da-wa'-ma 

Ne-ta'. 



Em-mS'-ka 

Em-ma'-ka 

Ma-tow' 

Na-na' 

NiB-ta-moli-'-ko 

Nis'-ta-mo 

Nii-chiis' 

Nu-ma'-ku-tem 

Nain-jose' 

Kan'^dig-eh 

Sa'-ga 

Ha-thon-a-ga-geok-el-che 

Ang-a-jor-no-ra  (o.),  Nn- 
[ha-or-no-ra  (y.) 

Sahn 

Au'-w!-ta-aU 

Noo-Iy-a-ma-fin-ya: 
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Ka-3-a'-o 

Ka-jS'-lio 

Uii-ge"ah'-le~a 

Un-ga-le-ya'M 

Yaek-gaw'-we-ri-o'-ah 

Uh-ge-bS'-kwa 

E-zha'-ku 

Han-ka' 

Ha'-ka 

Wa'-kil 

Ha'-kil 

Hun'-ka 

Hnn-ka' 

Ha-kS' 

HS-ka' 

Ma-hs-ga' 

We-huii'-ga 

We.kon'-ga 

Hno'isa 

Hfin'.gS. 

Be-iia'-ga 

We-hun'-kil 

E-yun'-ga 

Noo'-ko-lio-mns 

Ma-ta-ra-we'-a 

Dm-a-Iofc'-o-fii 

Um-S,-lak'-o-8i 

Om-a-iak'-o-sl 

Cha-ha'-eho-wil 

Au-sda-dun'-hl 

Ali-ke-lso'-ht 

Ta'-te-luk-tuk-Q' 

CliS'-pot 

Na-ta-na-lA-koo' 

Nee-tim' 

Nee-tim' 

Kee-llm' 

Ni'-Qim 

Ne'-nim 

K«-iiira' 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nim' 

Ne-nlm' 

Ntf-lim-wa' 

Na-lim-wa' 

Ne-le-mwa' 

Ne-nim'-na 

Na-nlm' 

NS-tBem' 

He-nem-wi' 

R'-do'-to-ke-nian' 

Ne-to'-to-yome 

Ne-lu-mfla' 

Nae'-la-mOa 

Nee-nnm' 

Nee-lum' 

Ma-nea-lim' 

Sa'-ga 

Sa'-ga 

3et'.9o 

Sug-gingh 

Sn-tlui-Igh 

Is-saaUavn 

En-pe-noke' 

Pa-ven-e-l>enk 


Noo-ly-a-ir 
Sa-ki-ah-a 

i-«'-ga 

a-no-ka 

Chuhu 


N 

N  -a  n  gwft 

N 

ria 

gw 

N 

d 

kwa-  a 

N 

^ 

kwS    a 

mR 

N 

Ah. 

kwa- 

M 

-da  kwa. 

•mS. 

N 

<1i( 

kna 

wa- 

h    nfc 

N 

m 
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Dh-ge"ah'-iie~o.. 
Ah-ge-ah'-ne-o.... 
tJn-ge"ah'-le~a  .. 
Uu-gi-le-ya'-hil . .. 
Aek-ga'-re-ali 

O-in-da'-wait 

E-eha'-paii 

E-BhS'-pa 

E-BhJl'-pa 

K-alia'-pa 

S'oha'-pa 

S'oha'-pa 

E-sa'-pi 

E-8a'-p& 

Me-aliB'-olia-pil .. .. 

She-k&' 

We-shs-ka' 

He-she'-kS. 

HiD'SW-ka 

Be-she'-ka , 

Wo-ske'-ka 

E-ahe-gun' 

Koo-too'-min-ik... 

MS-too' 

Bos-me'-a-knn-ia- 

Sali-hal'-yft 

Sa-ki'-ya 

SB-hi'-y5 , 

Um-e-hi'-wa , 

Au-ada-il'^I 

E-ua-duh'-liI 

Kea-rat-koo'-rua-t 

Sko'-tluB 

Sko-roo'-Jioo 

K'-ja'-koaae 

N'-ja'-koaae 

K'-d&'-koase 

Rin-dan'-gwe , 

Hiu-don'-gwa 

Nin-dan-gwa' 

K'-dan-gmg,' , 

N'-dao-gira' 

N'-dan-gwa' 

S'-Jau-gwa'. 

Hiu-ja^wa' 

Nin-ja-gma'. 

Nin-ja-kwa' 

Hia-ja-kwa' , 

Na-da-kwa 

WB-a'-ohe-nk 

Nauh-a-iiii' 

Wa-si-na-ma-ka .. 

Ne-ta-kwa , 

Na-to'  or  He-ta'-b. 

Nee-mis' 

Mee-raia' , 

Ne-mak-tem' 

Na-ta'-kw' 

N'-da-oh-k' 

.     Ne-ta'-wiB 

Nain-ne-la'-kon . . 

8a'-ga 

Sa'-^a 

Sa'-o-ga 

Sug-gingh 

Sii-thu-igh 

Im-ia-oha'-oo 

■  E-at-sin 

■  Gi-oa 

'      U-kn-a-ra 

I    Oo-fcoo-a'-ga 


Not  related. 


My  fem.  marriage  re- 
My  Bisler-in-law. 


.w-kee'-nomb 

lot-ze'-no-J^cko . 

Cha-hu'-oho-wa. .. 
Au-sda-dtin'-M... 
E-na-duh'-hl. 


Nin-de-gj'-ko . . 
N'-da-gl'-ko ... , 


My  elder  or  younger 


Uy  step-3iater. 

Not  related. 


My  elder  si  ate 
Not  related. 


Nit-cliiW. . 


\  ka  nol    ini 
tliu  1  u  -cho  w 
Au  Etia  II  gl 
kni-dnh   In 
La  koot  acoo  r 


1  la-wi  111 
N  do  wa  ra 
^    di   va  m. 


My  relatiri 
P.'e9ent  oc( 
My  aifiter-i 
•'  "    [ 

My  male  s 


My  sislei--[n-law. 


My  sister-ill- law. 
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o-no-kw  a'-yes-h  a  '■ 

Gn-da-lia'-e 

U-da-la'-ose 

U-da-Ia'-oae 

As-thare'-oth 

Ya-da-rS-oae'-ko,,., 

We-wa'-zp-clia 

W«-ta'-zh<-iia 

We-wa'-ze-oha 

We-wa'-KB-uha 

wft'-ze-cba'-we- 
wit  -ze-jah 

We-tS'-ihe-na 

A'-tB-a-so 

Wa-the-ha'-zlie 

Wan-za-ke'-oha 


Wa-oho-n 


-ka-k 


Ko-bo'-ro-ta 

We-iL-kid-e-naslL-it 

M«'--£l-slia 

l-uat-ak  11-11 

i-hat-ak  ii-ii 

A-tak'-un-al  Il-K. 

'au'-sa-lan-tsng 

Se-kaw-ka-lnk-tuk-tl.— 

See-kow' 

SeB-kow' 

She-gow' 

Zhl'-gab 

ShB-gS.  "Zha-gS-wid  Ik-i 

Ske-ga'-kwa 

She-gS' 

She-ga' 

SUe-ga' 

Ke-so'-ze-ti 

K'-sho-se-aV. 

K'-sho-se-ali' 

K'-sho-se-ah' 

K'-sho-se-ah' 

Sha-ka'-wia 

SLa-ya'-kow-it 

li-ka-wi-irll 

sa-ka'-we-ta 

Ah-ke-he'-tha 

Sa-gOB'-kw' 

See-gtSs'-kw' 

"fl-ka-kwa'-wa 

Sa-go'-kwa, 

Ja-kwe'-ba-te-QO-la 

Koii-ta-tii-gu 

Slu-ul'-lumt 

La-pe-wat' 

Pi-3o-gu 

U-vig-dlav-iieu 

We-gol'-tii 


Without  a  husband. 


a-ah  .... 


Ho-Qo4 

Ho-da-ha'-e 

Lo-da-la'-ose 

Lo-da-la'-ose 

Raa-tlievu'-oth 

Ro-dfL-ra-Dsa'-ko 

We-  wil'-ae-Blia 

Ta-zlie'-naiio. 

We-ciii-zeet 

Wtf-tlia-w&'-ze-cha 

We- w  6'-ze-oliR'-we-ah 

We-aha'-we-wa'-ae-cha ... 

Wa-zke'-na-ho 

m-she-na-bo 

Ta-ilie-tia-hil 

Ta-ka'-te-a-go 

Me-glS,'-ahe 

He-ntt'-U-ke'-oha 


Oho'  11 
0  ho  3  o  In  1 
E  I  o  JO-  m  a 


She  ga  Zha  ga  v 
She  g^  ae  ne  ne 
She  ga 


Sho-ka  w  wa 
SI  ka  we-  a 
Ane     aW    ke  t 
A  po-ke  win 
Na  po  k  m 
Se-gtt  6i 
S  e  gfl  op 
Sekt  wa 


Ta-wats'-la-pe-wat' .. 


W  man  dead  to  hiu 


W  iower. 

W  tl  out  a  wife. 


Da  jake'  hR 
Da  Take' 
Da  yahe 


Nb  8u  da-wnk 
^e  su  da^wnk 
Na  zho  ja  zl  ik 
N   iho-da  yag 
Nee  zho  da  ig 
Ne  zko  -da  yuk 
Na-zho-da'-ynk  .... 
Ne-zho-da'-ynk .... 
Ne-zlio-da'-yuk.,... 
Che-kom-wa'-ke  ... 

Chiok-aa'-ke 

Ghiok-iB'-ke 

Chiok-s&'-ke 

Cliiok-s5'-ke , 

Ne-sho'-da-huk..., 
Me-t&'-suk 

No-si-ta-tha-kl,..., 
Na-3we-la-tM'-ke . 

Ne-tli5ti'-n& 

Ne-9tama'-mix 

Neese'-ohe-roe 

Ne-jit-ko-bacb'...., 

Tu-kwes' 

Kwa3-wuk' 

Ka-paa'-suk 

Ka-paze'-i5U.lc 

Ha'-ka-teu-e-a'-za . 

Nun-a-nhy-o 

Suas'-sai 

wa'-bata 

Ask-he-ee-a-aa 

Mai-aiu-li-at 

Nult-ee'-ka 


Attached  navels. 


My  twin  brotliers 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SYSTEM  OE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TURANIAN  FAMILY. 

Turanian  Family  aa  newly  constituted,  oonaista  principally  of  three  Asiatie  Stooka— The  People  speaking  the  Drkvi- 
dian  Language— The  People  speaking  the  Gaura  Language— Ani  the  Cliinese— I,  DrMdian  Nations— Highest 
Type  of  the  Turanian  System  found  amongst  them— They  still  possess  their  Original  Domestic  Institution  a.  1.  Tamil 

— Tamilian  System  the  Standard — Its  General  Charaoteristics — Lineal  and  First  Collateral  Lines — Diagrams 

Marriage  Kelatiouships — Second  Collateral  Line — Diagrams — Marriage  Relationships — Other  CoUsterat  Linos 

Diagrams — Tamilian  System  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Seneo a- Iroquois— Importance  of  this  Dia- 
cOTery— Tlie  Tamil  People  salute  by  Kin— Evidenoea  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  System- Its  Ability  to  perpetuate 
itself,    2.  TelQgH  Syatem — Indicative  Relationships — It  agrees  with  the  Tamilian.     3.  Canarese — Indicative  Ee- 

lationships — It  agrees  with  the  Tamilian- Farther  Eyidenoe  of   the  Antiquity  of  the  Turanian  System Pre- 

snnjptiyely  the  same  Syatem  prevails  in  the  sis  remaining  DrS vidian  Dialects — A  Domestia  Institution— One  of 
the  Oldest  Institutions  of  the  Human  Family. 

In  Max  Miiller's  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Turanian  family  of  languages,  the 
TJgrian  and  Turkish  dialects  form  a  part  of  its  northern  division,  and  the  Malayan 
a  part  of  its  southern.^  It  has  been  seen  that  it  was  found  necessary,  using  their 
system  of  relationship  as  the  basis  of  classification,  to  remove  the  former  from  ths 
Turanian  connection,  and  to  organize  them  into  an  independent  family,  the  Uralian ; 
and,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  -will  hereafter  be  found  necessaiy  to  detach  the 
Jlalayan,  and  to  place  them  also  in  the  position  of  an  independent  family.  Of  the 
remaining  dialects  of  the  northern  division,  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian  are  not 
represented  in  the  Table;  and  but  a  small  portion  of  those  belonging  to  the 
southern.  So  material  an  innovation  upon  the  Turanian  family,  as  formerly  consti- 
tuted, has  not  been  made  without  hesitation  and  solicitude.  A  comparison,  how- 
ever, of  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  nations  herein  classified  as  Turanian, 
with  the  systems  of  the  other  families  of  mankind,  will  disclose  ample  reasons  to 
justify  the  proposed  classification  upon  the  basis  assumed.  The  sufiiciency  of  this 
basis,  as  of  any  other,  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  iipou  its  merits.  It  so  happens 
that  the  most  remarltable  and  distinctive  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  yet 
discovered  in  Asia  prevails  in  a  portion  of  the  old  Turanian  family,  and  also 
amongst  a  number  of  other  nations  hitherto  excluded  from  that  connection.  The 
quarter  in  which  it  is  found  seemed  sufiiciently  commanding  after  the  Ugrian  and 
Turkish  stocks  had  been  removed,  to  carry  with  it  the  Turanian  name.  Whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  proposed  innovations  can  be  better  deter- 
mined after  the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Turanian  nations,  which  are  herein 
classified  as  such,  have  been  presented  and  considered. 

The  four  principal  Asiatic  stocks  comprised  in  the  Turanian  family,  as  newly 
constituted,  are  the  people  of  South  India,  who  speak  the  Dravidian  language,  and 
number  upwards  of  thirty  millions;  the  people  of  North  India,  who  speak  the 
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Gaura  language,  and  number  upwards  of  one  hundred  miUions;  the  Chinese,  who 
are  supposed  to  number  upwards  of  three  hundred  miUions;  and  the  Japanese,  who 
are  included  provisionally,  numbering  about  thirty  millions.  Of  the  systems  of 
relationship  of  these  great  branches,  that  of  the  first  is  the  highest  and  most  per- 
fectly doYeloped,  and  the  Tamilian  form  of  this  system  will  be  taken  as  the  standard 
or  typical  form  of  the  Turanian  family.  The  admission  into  this  family  of  the  people 
speaking  the  Gaura  language,  the  present  speech  of  the  Brahmins,  wiU  excite  some 
surprise.  Their  system  of  relationship  is  classiiicatory.  Although  it  falls  m  some 
respects  below  the  Tamilian,  the  variance  seems  to  bo  explainable  by  Ssmskritic  m- 
flucnce,  the  system  itself  being  still  Turanian  in  the  greater  part  of  its  radical  cha- 
racteristics. The  restoration  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  great  Hindi  stem  to  a 
connection  with  the  southern.in  the  same  family  is  in  accordance  with  philological 
evidence,  notwithstanding  the  intrusion  of  Aryan  elements  in  excessive  measure  into 
the  materials  of  the  Gaura  language.  With  respect  to  the  Chinese,  whose  introduc- 
tion into  this  family  will  seem  still  more  novel  and  extraordinary,  the  reasons 
drawn  from  their  system  of  relationship  are  equally  decisive.  Aside  from  the 
barrier  interposed  by  the  differences  between  a  monosyllabical  and  an  agglutinated 
language,  such  an  afflliation  was  to  have  been  expected  on  general  ethnological 
grounds,  rather  than  assumed  to  bo  impossible.  As  thus  constituted  the  Turanian 
family  numbers  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  is,  there- 
fore much  the  largest,  numerically,  of  all  the  families  of  mankind. 

Dr&vidian  Language.     I.Tamil.     2.  Telugi.     3.  Canaiese  (and  4.  Malayalam. 
5.  Tulu.     6.  Tuda.     7.  Kota.     8.  Gond.     9.  Ku;  not  in  the  Table). 

'  The  highest  type  of  the  Turanian  system  of  relationship,  as  before  remarked,  is 
found  amongst  the  people  of  South  India,  who  speak  the  Drtvidian  language.' 
Five  of  its  nine  dialects  are  cultivated,  namely,  the  Tamil,  Tcliigii,  Canarese,  Ma- 
layalam, and  Tulu.  The  system  of  relationship  of  the  first  three,  fully  and  minutely 
presented,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Table.  The  people,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  still 
unmixed  in  blood,  and  in  possession  of  their  original  domestic  institutions.  Their 
position  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  hemmed  m  on  three 
sides  by  an  ocean  barrier,  tends  to  the  inference  that  they  had  been  forced  south- 
ward from  a  more  northern  location.'     Presumptively  they  are  amongst  the  oldest. 


•  Dr.  Caldwell  estimates  tlie  number  of  people  speaking  the  several  dialects  of  the  Dravidian  lar 
gaage  as  follows : — ' 


I.  Tamil. 


10,000,000  0.  Tu 


a.  Tologn       .        .        ■     11,000,000  1-  Kota,   !  .        .        .     500,000 

3.  Canaiese     .         .         .       6,000,000  8.  Oond,  f 

4    MalajUam         .        .       2,600,000  9.  Kn      J 

6.  Tnin  .        .        .  160.000 

Drividian  Comparative  Grammar,  Intro.,  p.  9,  Lond.  Ed.,  1866 
'  "The  existence  of  a  distinctively  DrAvidiaii  element  in  these  aboriginal  dialects  of  Central  India 
[the  Bljmalial  and  Urton]  being  established,  the  Drlvldian  race  can  now  be  traced  as  far  north  as 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  snpposition  (which  was  deduced  from  other  considerations)  that 
this  race  was  diffused  at  an  early  period  thronghout  India  is  confirmed.  The  Brahui,  tho  language 
of  the  Eeluehi  mountaineers  of  the  khanship  of  Kelat,  enables  us  to  trace  the  Drividian  race  beyond 
the  Indus  to  the  southern  confines  of  Central  Asia.     The  Brahui  language,  considered  as  a  whole, 
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in  the  duration  of  their  political  existence,  of  the  Asiatic  stocks.  For  these  reasons 
their  system  of  consanguinijy  and  affinity  would  be  invested  with  special  import- 
ance.    This  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  extraordinary  character. 

1.  Tamil.  The  Tamilian  system  of  relationship  will  be  first  considered.  '  An 
analysis  sufiiciently  complete  to  develop  its  fundamental  characteristics  would  bo 
nearly  a  literal  transcript  of  that  previously  given  of  the  system  of  the  Seneca- 
Iroquois.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  this  analysis  is  given  in  the  subjoined 
note,  to  which  reference  is  made.^ 

ia  derired  from  the  same  source  as  the  Panjabi  and  Sindhi,  hut  it  unquestionably  contains  a  DrS- 
vidian  element,  an  element  which  has  probably  been  derived  from  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  DrA- 
vidian  race  incorporated  with  the  Brahuis.  The  discovery  of  this  Dravidian  element  in  a  language 
spoken  beyond  the  Indus  prov-es  that  Drlvidians,  lilie  the  Aryans,  the  Gr^eo- Scythians,  and  the 
Turco-Mongohans,  entered  India  by  the  northwestern  route."  Caldwell's  Drdvidian  Comp.  Gram. 
Intr.,  p.  23. 
*  Analysis  of  the  Tamilian  System  of  Relationship  r — 

I.  Eelatives  by  blood  or  marriage  are  not  described  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms,  hut 
each  and  all  arc  so  classified  as  to  fall  under  tho  recognized  relationships,  for  each  of  which  there  is 
a  special  term.     Exceptions  elsewhere  stated. 

II.  The  several  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  merged  in  the  lineal  line. 

III.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandfather  and  of  my  grandmother  arc  my  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers;  bnt  they  are  distinguished  into  elder  or  younger,  as  they  arc  older  or  younger 
than  my  own  grandparents.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  several  ancestors  above  grand- 
parents are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  numerically,  according  to  the  degree  of 
removal.  All  of  my  descendants  below  grandchildren  are  also  distinguished  from  each  other 
numerically. 

IV.  Tho  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  is  conceived  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger. 
There  is  one  term  for  elder  brother,  and  another  for  younger  brother  ;  one  term  for  elder  sister,  and 
another  for  younger  sister;  and  no  term  for  brother  or  sister  in  the  abstract. 

V.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  they  use  inter- 
changeably the  same  terms  which  they  apply  to  an  own  brother  and  sister. 

VI.  All  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  to  each  other,  and  the  sons  of  the 
latter  are  brothers  again ;  and  the  same  relationship  of  males,  in  the  male  line,  continues  downward 
theoretically,  ad  infinitum,  so  long  as  the  persons  stand  at  equal  removes  from  the  original  brothers ; 
but  when  one  is  further  removed  than  the  other,  by  a  single  degiee,  the  rule  which  turns  the  col- 
lateral into  the  lineal  line  at  once  applies;  thus,  the  son  of  one  of  these,  my  elder  or  younger 
brothers,  becomes  my  son,  and  the  son  of  tho  latter  my  grandson. 

VII.  All  the  children  of  several  sisters  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  the  terms  of 
relationship  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  before  stated  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  several 
brothers. 

VIII.  All  the  daughters  of  the  daughters  of  several  sisters  are  sisters  to  each  other;  and  tho 
relationship  of  females,  in  the  female  line,  continues  to  be  that  of  sisters,  elder  or  younger,  at  equal 
removes,  theoretically,  ad  infinitum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  male  descendants  of  brothers,  and  with  the 
same  consoqnenees  if  one  of  them  is  further  removed  than  another  by  a  single  degree  from  the  original 
sisters. 

IX.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers,  on  the  one  hand,  are  cousins  to  all  the  children  of  their 
several  sisters  on  tho  other. 

X.  All  the  sons  of  several  male  cousins,  and  all  the  daughters  of  several  female  cousins,  are  them- 
selves cousins  respectively  to  each  other ;  and  the  same  relationship  of  males,  in  the  male  line,  and 
of  females,  in  the  female  line,  continues  to  be  that  of  cousins  at  equal  removes,  theoretically,  ad 
infinitum. 

XT.  With  Ego  a  male,  the  children  of  my  male  cousins  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  of  my 
female  consins  are  my  sons  and  daughters.     With  Ego  a  female,  the  children  of  my  male  cousins  are 
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It  is  advisable  to  take  up  this  form  in  detail,  and  to  trace  the  circuit  of  each  branch 
of  the  first  five  collateral  lines  from  the  point  of  their  emergence  from  the  lineal 
until  they  are  again  restored  to  its  descending  stream,  that  we  may  seize  and  hold 
its  distinctive  features.  As  we  are  now  to  pass  from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  from  one  family  of  mankind  to  another,  which  families,  if  in  fact 
descended  from  common  ancestors,  must  have   been  separated  for  thousands  of 

my  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  my  female  cousins  are  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  the  children  of  these 
nephews  and  nieces,  soaa  and  daughters,  are,  without  distinction,  nij  grandchildren. 

XII.  All  the  brothers  of  my  father  are  my  fathers,  and  they  are  fathers  to  each  other's  children. 
In  like  manner  all  the  sisters  of  my  mother  are  my  mothers,  and  they  are  mothers  to  each  other's 
children,  hut  distingaished  into  great  and  little. 

XIII.  Ail  the  brothers  of  my  mother  are  my  uncles,  and  my  mother  is  an  aunt  to  the  children  of 
all  her  brothers.  In  like  manner  all  the  sisters  of  my  father  are  my  aunts,  and  my  father  is  an  uncle 
to  the  children  of  all  his  sisters.  The  relationship  of  uncle  is  restricted  to  the  brothers  of  my 
mother,  and  to  the  brothers  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  and 
the  relationship  of  aunt  is  restricted  to  my  father's  sisters,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  my 
father  in  the  relation  of  sisters. 

XIV.  All  the  children  of  my  several  brothers,  Hgo  a  male,  are  mi'  sons  and  daughters ;  and  all 
the  children  of  my  several  sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces. 

XV.  All  the  children  of  my  several  brothers,  Ego  a  female,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces;  and  all 
the  children  of  my  several  sisters  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

XYI,  All  the  graadchildren  of  mj  several  brothers,  and  of  my  several  sisters,  arc,  without  dis- 
tinction, my  grandchildren,  and  I  apply  to  them  the  same  terms  used  to  designate  my  own  grand- 
children. 

XVII.  It  has  been  stated  in  effect,  and  is  now  repeated,  that  all  the  children  of  the  several  brothers 
of  my  father,  and  all  the  children  of  the  several  sisters  of  my  mother,  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
elder  or  yonnger,  the  same  as  my  own  brothers  and  sisters.  With  Sgo  a  male,  all  Ihe  children  of 
these  several  collateral  brothers  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  the  children  of  these  several  col- 
lateral sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces.  With  Ego  a  female,  these  relationships  are  respectively 
reversed.  All  the  grandchildren  of  these  several  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  are  my  grandchildren 
without  distinction. 

XVIII.  The  principle  of  discrimination  as  to  relative  nearness  where  the  two  are  equally  removed 
from  the  common  ancestors  appears  to  bo  the  following  t  From  Ego  a  male  to  the  children  of  a  male, 
and  from  ^30  a  female  to  the  children  of  a  female,  the  relationship  of  these  children  to  Ego  ap- 
proaches in  the  degree  of  its  nearness.  But  from  Ego  a  male  to  the  children  of  a  female,  and  from 
Ego  a  female  to  the  children  of  a  male,  it  recedes.  This  rule  is  reversed  as  to  the  children  of  a 
male  or  female  cousin. 

XIX.  As  a  general  consequence  the  descendants  of  an  original  pair  cannot,  in  theory,  ever  pass 
outside  the  relationship  of  cousin,  which  is  the  most  remote  collateral  relationship  recognized,  and 
tho  greatest  divergence  allowed  from  the  lineal  line.  Hence  the  bond  of  consanguinity  which  can 
never,  in  fa  t   b    b    k      by  1  p        ft  t      ffered  to  be  broken  in  principle. 


XX.  Ail  th 


thers  are  my  sisters-in-law,  or  female  cousins  (the 


term  used  s       ly  l|)        d    11  tl        ives  of  these  several  male  cousins  are  my  younger 

sisters. 

XXI.  All  th  1  b  1  f  tl  1  11  t  1  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law,  or  male  cousins 
(tho  terms  b  g  Ih  f  1  th  1  t  h  p  )  d  all  the  husbands  of  these  several  female  cousins 
are  my  elde         y              b    th                  d        t       1  t  ve  age. 

XXII.  All  th  f  tl  I  11  t  1  sons,  if  Ego  is  a  male,  are  my  danghters-in-law 
(the  term  fo  niece  and  daughter  in  law  being  the  same) ;  and  if  Ego  is  a  female,  they  are  my 
daughters.  All  the  wives  of  these  several  nephews  are  my  daughters,  whether  Ego  is  a  male  or  a 
female.     All  the  husbands  of  these  several  collateral  daughters,  Ego  being  a  male,  are  my  sons-in-law 
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years,  it  is  desirable  to  go  through  the  system  as  it  now  prevails  in  Turanian 
lands,  although  it  may  be  a  close  repetition  of  the  Ganowanian  form. 

The  relationships  of  collateral  kindred,  in  many  cases,  are  very  different  with 
Ego  a  male  from  what  they  are  with  Ego  a  female,  as  was  also  the  fact  in  the 
American  Indian  system.  This  characteristic  cannot  be  too  distinctly  apprehended. 
In  a  family  consisting  of  several  brothers  and  sisters,  each  having  children,  these 
children  stand  to  the  brothers  in  one  relation,  and  to  the  sisters  in  another,  of  which 
the  converse  is  true  with  respect  to  the  relationships  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  to 
each  other's  children.  Collateral  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  exhibit  the 
same  diiferences  in  their  relationships.  A  chart  of  consanguinity  with  Ego  a  male, 
which  would  be  true  as  to  each  of  these  brothers  and  their  collateral  consanguine!, 
would  be  untrue  as  to  each  oi  these  sisters  and  the  same  persons  also  their  con- 
sanguinei ;  and  therefore  two  charts  are  required  for  the  same  group  of  persons, 
one  for  the  males  and  the  other  for  the  females.  It  introduces  diversity  of  rela- 
tionships as  well  as  complexity  into  the  system ;  but  since  these  changes  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  established  principles  of  discrimination  they  are  easily 
understood  and  followed. 

Tke  lineal  line  admits  of  but  Httle  diversity,  and,  therefore,  it  is  substantially  the 
same  under  all  systems.  Ancestors  above  grandfather  and  grandmother,  to  the 
third  degree  in  Tamil,  are  distinguished  as  second  and  third  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, e.  (jr.,  Padddn,  PUddan,  and  Muppaddan,  Descendants  below  grandson 
are  distinguished  to  the  third  degree  as  second  and  third  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters, e.  g.,  PSrdn,  Irandam  PSran,  and  Mundam  Peran.  In  common 
intercourse  the  first  terms  only  are  used.  There  are  also  terms  for  father 
and  mother,  Talilcappaii  and  Tiiy,  and  for  son  and  daughter,  Malcan  and  Mahal, 

There  is  no  term  in  the  Tamil  dialect  for  brother  or  sister  in  the  abstract.  These 
relationships  are  conceived  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger,  and  there  are 
separate  terms  for  each.  To  all  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  older  than 
myself  I  apply  the  respective  terms  for  elder  brother  and  elder  sister ;  and  to  those 
who  are  younger  than  myself  the  respective  terms  for  younger  brother  and  younger 
sister.  There  are  two  terms  of  synonymous  import  for  elder  brother,  TamaAyan  and 
Annan;  two  for  elder  sister,  Akhdrl  and  Tamahay,  and  two  for  younger  sister, 
TangaichcJd  and  Tangay;  and  but  one  term  for  younger  brother,  Tambi.  It  seems 
probable  that  one  set  of  these  terms  was  originally  used  by  the  males,  and  the 
other  by  the  females ;  but  whether  so  used  or  otherwise,  they  are  now  used  indis- 
criminately. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  with  Ego  a  male,  my  brother's  son  and  daughter 
I  call  my  son  and  daughter,  Malum  and  Makdl.    This  is  the  first  indicative  feature 

(the  term  for  son-in-law  and  nephew  being  the  same) ;  and  if  Ego  is  a  female  then  they  are  my  sons. 
And  all  the  husbands  of  these  several  nieces,  whether  Ego  is  a  male  or  female  aie  my  sons 

XXIII.  In  all  of  tlje  preceding  cases  the  principle  of  correlative  relationship  la  stnetly  applied ; 
thus,  the  one  I  call  elder  brother,  calls  me  younger  brother ;  the  one  I  call  cousin  calls  me  cousin; 
the  oiLe  I  call  nephew,  calls  me  nncle;  the  one  I  call  son-in-law,  calls  me  father-in-law;  and  thus 
onward  through  every  recognized  relationship.  The  only  exceptions  are  those  to  whom  the  words 
"  great"  and  "  little"  are  applied ;  the  one  I  call  great  father  calls  me  son. 
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of  the  Tamilian  system.  My  brother's  grandchildren  are  my  grandchildren,  Piran 
and  Pirtti.  With  Ego  a  female,  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew 
and  niece,  Mdrumakan  and  Maruma7ml ;  and  their  children  are  my  grivndchildren. 

In  the  same  line,  female  branch,  with  Ego  a  male,  my  sister's  son  and  daughter 
are  my  nephew  and  niece,  Marumahan  and  MS/rumahal.  This  is  the  second  indica- 
tive feature.  With  Ego  a  female,  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  son  and 
daughter,  Makm  and  Mahal;  and  my  sister's  grandchildren  arc  my  grandchildren, 
whether  Ego  be  a  male  or  female. 

In  the  diagram  Plate  X.  the  lineal  and  first  collateral  line,  male  and  female, 
are  represented  with  Ego  a  male.  It  would  require  a  second  diagram  to  exhibit 
the  relationships  of  the  same  persons  to  Ego  a  female  ;  but  the  only  changes  re- 
quired would  be  the  substitution  of  nephew  and  niece  in  the  place  of  son  and 
daughter,  and  vice-versa.  This  diagram,  and  those  which  follow,  arc  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan  as  those  used  to  illustrate  the  Seneca-Iroquois  system,  and  the 
explanations  previously  given  apply  equally  to  the  diagrams  of  the  Tamilian 
system. 

The  marriage  relationships  in  this  line  are  as  follows :  the  wife  of  my  brother's 
son,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  daughter-in-law,  Marumalcal;  the  wife  of  my  sister's  son 
is  my  daughter,  Mahal;  the  husband  of  my  brother's  daughter  is  my  son-in-law, 
Marumahan;  and  of  my  sister's  daughter  is  my  son,  Mahan.  With  Ego  a  female, 
these  relationships  are  reversed ;  the  wife  of  ray  brother's  son  is  my  daughter,  and 
of  my  sister's  son  is  my  daughter-in-law ;  whilst  the  husband  of  my  brother's 
daughter  is  my  son,  and  of  my  sister's  daughter  is  my  son-in-law.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  terms  for  nephew  and  niece  are  used  for  son-in-law  and  daughter- 
in-law  as  well.     This  disposes  of  the  first  collateral  line.  . 

In  all  of  the  preceding  relationships,  as  well  as  in  all  of  those  which  follow,  the 
principle  of  correlative  relationship  is  strictly  applied  ;  the  one  I  call  my  son  calls 
me  father,  the  one  I  call  my  nephew  calls  me  uncle,  the  one  I  call  grandfather  calls 
me  grandson,  and  the  one  I  call  my  son-in-law  calls  me  father-in  law,  and  so  on- 
ward through  aU  the  recognized  relationships. 

The  principle  of  classification  found  in  the  first  collateral  line  is  applied  to  the 
second,  third,  and  each  successive  collateral,  line,  as  far  as  the  connection  of  con- 
sanguinei  can  be  traced ;  that  is  to  say,  wherever  a  brother  or  sister  is  found  in 
either  of  these  lines,  and  however  remote  in  numerical  degrees,  their  children  and 
descendants  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  Ego  as  the  children  and  descendants 
of  an  own  hrother  and  sister,  as  above  stated. 

In  the  second  collateral  line  male,  on  the  father's  side,  my  father's  brother  I 
call  my  father,  TaJchappan.  This  is  the  third  indicative  feature.  He  is  also  dis- 
tinguished as  my  great  or  little  father,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  my  own  father, 
hy  prefixing  the  words  PSriya  or  Seriyd,  which  signify  great  and  little.  In  ordinary 
intercourse  I  call  him  my  father.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter,  if  older 
than  myself,  are  my  elder  brother  and  elder  sister  Tamaiydn  and  Ahharl,.  and  if 
younger,  are  my  younger  brother  and  younger  sister  Taviln  and  Tdngay.  This  is 
a  fourth  indicative  feature  of  the  Tamilian  system.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this 
collateral  brother.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  son  and  daughter ;  of  tliis.  collateral  sister 
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are  my  nephew  and  niece;  and  the  children  of  these  sons  and  daughters,  nephews 
and  nieces,  are,  without  distinction,  my  gr&ndchildren.  With  Ego  a  female  the 
former  relationships  are  reversed;  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew 
and  niece,  whilst  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  arc  my  son  and  daughter.  The 
children  of  each  are  my  grandchildren. 

My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Altai.  This  is  the  fifth  indicative  feature.  My 
father's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  male  and  female  cousins.  For  these  rela- 
tionships thfere  is  a  double  set  of  terms,  Maittundn  and  Machchan,  with  their  femi- 
nines,  Maittuni  and  Macltchi ;  and  also  Attdn  for  male  cousin.  The  son  and 
daughter  of  my  male  cousin,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece ;  and  of  my 
female  cousin  arc  my  son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female  the  son  and  daughter 
of  my  male  cousin  are  my  son  and  daughter,  and  of  my  female  cousin  are  my 
nephew  and  niece.  The  grandchildren  of  these  cousins  are  severally  my  grand- 
children. 

The  discrimination  of  the  relationship  of  cousin  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
Tamilian  system.  It  is  now  found  in  the  systems  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Turanian  family,  From  the  structure  and  principles  of  the  Turanian  system,  as 
has  before  been  remarked  with  reference  to  the  Ganowanian,  it  was  predetermined 
that  when  developed  this  relationship  would  be  applied  and  restricted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  brother  and  sister.^     It  was  probably  unknown  in  the  primitive  system. 

In  the  male  branch  of  the  same  line,  on  the  mother's  side,  my  mother's  brother 
is  my  uncle,  Mama/n.  This  is  a  sixth  indicative  feature.  My  mother's  brother's 
son  and  daughter  are  my  male  and  female  cousins.  The  children  of  my  male 
cousins,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces ;  of  my  female  cousins  are  my  sons 
and  daughters;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a  female  the 
children  of  my  male  cousins  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  my  female  cousins 
are  my  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  the  children  of  each  are  ray  grandchildren. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  children  of  my  male  cousin,  Ego  a  male,  should  be 
my  nephews  and  nieces,  instead  of  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  that  the  children 
of  ray  female  cousins  should  be  ray  sons  and  daughters  instead  of  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  as  required  by  the  analogies  of  the  system.  It  is  the  only  particular  in 
which  it  differs  materially  from  the  Seneca-Iroquois  form ;  and  in  this  the  Seneca 
is  more  in  logical  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  system  than  the  Tamilian. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  variance. 

My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother.  Tag.  This  is  the  seventh  indicative  fi?ature. 
My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger. 
This  is  the  eighth  indicative  feature.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral 
brother.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  son  and  daughter;  of  this  collateral  sister  are  my 
nephew  and  niece  ;  and  the  children  of  each  arc  ray  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a 
feraale,  the  children  of  my  collateral  brother  are  my  nephew  and  niece ;  of  my  col- 
lateral sister,  are  my  son  and  daughter ;  and  the  children  of  each  are  my  grand- 

'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  tte  system  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  South  India,  when  obtained,  will  be 
found  without  this  relationship ;  and  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  some  ruder  form,  as  that  of  uncle 
and  nephew,  or  father  and  son. 
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children.  In  this  branch  of  the  line  on  the  mother's  side,  and  in  the  male  branch 
on  the  father's  side,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  of  classification  established  in 
the  first  collateral  line  is  fully  applied ;  whilst  in  the  other  two  branches  the  places 
of  nephew  and  son  and  of  niece  and  daughter  are  reversed. 

Diagram  Plate  XI.  represents  the  lineal  and  second  collateral  line,  male  and 
female,  on  the  father's  side ;  and  Diagram  Plate  XII.  represents  the  same  lines 
and  branches  on  the  mother's  side,  with  Ego  in  both,  cases  a  male.  It  would 
require  two  other  diagrams  to  represent  the  relationships  of  the  same  persons  to 
Ego  a  female,  with  changes  in  the  lower  horizontal. line  of  figures,  where  son  and 
daughter  would  give  place  to  nephew  and  niece,  and  the  latter  to  the  foi'mer. 

The  marriage  relationships  in  this  line  are  discriminated  with  equal  particularity. 
The  wife  of  my  father's  brother  is  my  mother,  and  of  my  mother's  brother  is  my 
aunt ;  and  the  husband  of  my  father's  sister  is  my  uncle,  and  of  my  mother's  sister 
is  my  father.  At  the  next  degree,  the  wives  of  my  several  collateral  brothers  arq 
my  sisters-in-law,  the  term  used  being  that  for  female  cousin ;  but  the  wives  of  my 
several  male  cousins  are  my  younger  sisters.  In  like  manner  the  husbands  of  my 
several  collateral  sisters  arc  my  brothers-in-law,  the  term  used  being  that  for  male 
cousin ;  and  the  husbands  of  my  several  female  cousins  are  my  brothers,  elder  or 
younger.  Whether  the  husbands  and  wives  of  my  several  collateral  nephews  and 
nieces  stand  to  mo  in  any  recognized  relationship  does  not  appear  in  the  Table,  as 
no  questions  were  introduced  into  the  schedule  to  determine  that  question ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  embraced  within  the  comprehensive  folds  of  the  system. 

The  four  branches  of  the  second  collateral  line  have  now  been  traced  from  the 
point  of  their  emergence  from  the  lineal,  first  as  divergent,  then  as  parallel,  and 
lastly  as  convergent,  until  they  were  reunited  with,  its  descending  stream.  It  is 
seen  that  the  descendants  of  my  collateral  kindred,  after  passing  beyond  a  certain 
numerical  degree,  are  placed  in  the  same  category  as  my  own  direct  posterity.  The 
chain  of  consanguinity  has  been  followed  with  great  particularity,  that  the  artificial 
and  complicated  character  of  the  system  might  be  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  rigor- 
ous precision  with  which  its  minute  details  are  adjusted.  Nearly  all  the  indicative 
features  of  the  system,  together  with,  its  most  important  principles  of  classification 
are  contained  in  the  first  and  second  collateral  lines.  In  those  more  remote  the 
classification  is  the  same  as  far  as  the  connection  of  consanguinei  can  bo  traced. 
With  this  fact  in  mind  the  relationships  in  the  remaining  lines  will  be  readily 
understood  as  a  descending  series. 

In  the  third  collateral  line  male,  on  the  father's  side,  my  grandfather's  brother 
is  my  grandfather.  This  is  the  ninth  indicative  feature  of  the  system.  He  is  also 
distinguished  from  my  lineal  grandfather  by  prefixing  the  terms  for  great  or  Uttle, 
as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  my  own  grandfather.  The  son  of  this  grandfather 
is  my  father ;  his  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger ; 
the  son  of  this  collateral  brother,  Ego  a  male,  is  my  son,  and  of  this  collateral 
sister  is  my  niece ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a  female 
the  relationships  of  the  children  of  this  collateral  brother  and  sister  are  reversed. 

My  grandfather's  sister  is  my  grandmother,  great  or  little  ;  her  son  and  daughter 
are  my  uncle  and  aimt,  and  their  children  are  my  cousins.      The  children  of  my 
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male  cousins,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  of  my  female  cousins  arc  my 
sons  and  daughters,  and  their  childi'en  arc  my  grandchildren.  With  Ego  a  female, 
the  changes  are  as  before. 

My  grandmother's  brother  is  my  grandfather ;  his  son  and  daughter  are  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  cousins.  The  descendants  of  these 
cousins  stand  to  me  in  the  same  relationships  as  in  the  last  case. 

Lastly,  my  grandmother's  sister  is  my  grandmother ;  her  son  and  daughter  are 
my  father  and  mother,  and  their  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  elder  or 
younger.  The  descendants  of  these  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  stand  to  me  in 
the  same  relationships  as  those  named  in  the  first  branch  of  this  line. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  lineal  and  first  three  collateral  lines,  which  in- 
clude the  body  of  our  kindred  whose  relationships  are  traceable,  carries  the  system 
as  far  as  its  ordinary  use  extends.  These  lines,  however,  neither  exhaust  its  range, 
nor  reach  the  limits  of  its  application.  It  extends  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  even 
more  remote  collateral  lines,  without  any  limitation  whatever  upon  its  all  embrac- 
ing character,  and  without  any  change  in  the  relationships  of  collaterals  because 
of  their  remoteness  in  numerical  degrees.  When  the  position  of  any  given  person, 
with  reference  to  Ego,  is  precisely  ascertained,  even  though  found  in  the  twelfth 
collateral  line,  the  relationship  of  such  person  would  be  at  once  determined.  He 
would  fall  into  one  of  the  great  classes  found  in  the  lineal  and  second  collateral 
lines.     In  other  words,  the  system  is  theoretically  unlimited. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  through  one  branch  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  collateral 
lines,  proceeding  from  the  parent  to  one  only  of  his  or  her  children,  which  will 
give  the  following  series:  ,My  greats-grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather  in  the 
second  degree;  his  son  is  my  grandfather ;  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  father,  great 
or  little;  his  son  is  my  brother,  elder  or  younger;  and  the  son  and  gi-andson  of  this 
brother  are  my  son  and  grandson.  In  thefifth,  my  great-great-grandfather's  brother 
is  my  grandfather  in  the  third  degi-cc ;  his  son  is  my  grandfather  in  the  second 
degree ;  his  son  is  my  grandfather;  his  son  is  my  father,  great  or  little ;  the  son  of 
the  latter,  is  my  brother,  elder  or  younger;  and  his  son  and  grandson  are  my  son 
and  gi'andson. 

In  all  of  the  preceding  illustrations  the  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  brought 
into  the  lineal  line,  which  gives  the  tenth  indicative  feature  of  the  Tamilian 
system. 

Diagram  Plate  XIII.  represents  the  lineal,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth  col- 
lateral lines,  male  and  female,  on  the  father's  side;  and  Diagram  Plate  XIV.  the 
same  on  the  mother's  side,  with  Ego  in  both  cases  a  male.  Each  line  is  restricted 
to  a  single  person  at  each  degree.  The  second  collateral  line,  which  was  shown  in 
previous  diagrams,  is  retained  for  comparison  with  the  third  and  fourth.  It  wouid 
require  two  others  to  exhibit  the  relationships  of  the  same  persons  to  Ego  a  female, 
but  the  changes,  as  before,  would  be  limited  to  persons  in  the  horizontal  line  of 
figures  below  Ego,  and  would  be  the  same  as  indicated  with  reference  to  the  other 
diagrams.  The  explanations  and  mode  of  testing  these  diagrams  are  the  same  as 
those  previously  given  with  respect  to  those  illustrative  of  the  Seneca-Iroquois  sys- 
tem.    The  only  failure  in  the  verification  will  be  found  when  the  relationships  to 
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Ego  of  the  children  of  nis  cousins  intervene,  whereia  the  true  principles  of  the 
system,  as  elsewhere  stated,  are  contravened. 

All  of  the  maternal  parts  of  the  Tamilian  system  of  relationship  have  now  been 
presented  with  fulness  and  particularity.  There  were  reasons  for  so  doing  which 
reach  beyond  any  importance  this  form  of  consanguinity  might  possess  as  a  local 
domestic  institution.  It  is  seen  to  he  the  same  system,  in  fulness,  precision,  and 
complexity,  as  well  as  in  radical  characteristics,  with  that  which  now  prevails  in 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
this  great  fact  amongst  others,  and  of  making  it  expressive,  the  mass  of  materials 
in  the  several  Tables  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  in  great  part  with  reference  to 
the  ultimate  uses  to  be  made  of  this  fact  of  identity  of  system  upon  the  American 
and  Asiatic  continents  that  such  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  systems  of  the 
several  families  of  mankind  was  believed  to  be  necessary. 

Several  general  considerations  remain  to  be  noticed.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  exposition  that  the  Tamilian  system  proceeds  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  that  it  is  coherent,  self-sustaining,  and  harmonious  throughout,  although  it  cre- 
ates the  largest  conceivable  diversity  in  the  relationships  of  blood-kindred.  As  a 
plan  of  consanguinity  it  is  stupendous  in  form,  and  complicated  in  its  details,  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  and  artificial  in  its  structure,  when  judged  by  ordinary  stan- 
dards. The  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which  it  rests  are  not  only  clearly 
defined,  but  they  are  enforced  with  rigorous  precision.  From  the  manner  of  their 
use  the  primary  terms  are  divested  of  their  strict  signification,  whence  father  and 
mother  cease  to  convey  the  idea  of  progenitors,  sou  and  daughter,  grandson  and 
granddaughter  that  of  direct  lineal  descent  from^o;  and  brother  and  sister  that 
of  birth  from  common  parents,  unless  we  assume  the  prevalence  of  a  wide-spread 
system  of  intermarriage  or  cohabitation  amongst  relatives,  which  would  render 
these  relationships  those  which  actually  existed. 

It  will  be  observed,  as  another  prominent  feature  of  the  system,  that  a  proper 
classification  of  kindred  under  it  involved  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  numerically,  since  the  several  collateral  relationships  depend  upon 
the  distance  in  degree  of  related  persons  from  the  common  ancestor.  For  example, 
the  collateral  brother  of  Ego,  to  stand  in  this  relation,  must  be  equally  distant  with 
himself  from  the  common  ancestor,  the  collateral  father  one  degree  less,  the  col- 
lateral son  one  degree  further,  and  the  collateral  grandson  two  degrees  further 
removed.  To  apply  the  proper  terms  with  facility  and  correctness  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  chain  of  connection  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  the  system, 
and  also  the  certainty  of  parentage. 

There  are  also  three  fundamental  conceptions  embodied  in  the  Tamilian  system, 
which  were  previously  found  in  the  Ganowanian,  which,  if  they  do  not  form  its 
basis,  contain  the  principal  part  of  its  substance.  These  are,  first,  that  the  children 
of  own  brothers  should  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other ;  that  the  sons  of  these 
collateral  brothers  should  be  brothers  again,  and  the  daughters  of  these  collateral 
sisters  should  be  sisters  again;  and  that  the  same  rule  should  continue  downwards 
amongst  their  descendants  at  equal  removes  in  an  infinite  series.  Second,  that  the 
children  of  own  sisters  should,  in  like  manner,  he  brothers  and  sisters;  and  that 
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their  descendants  at  equal  degrees,  and  under  the  same  limitations,  should  also  be 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other  in  a  like  infinite  series.  And,  third,  that  the 
chUdren  of  a  brother  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  own  sister  on  the  other,  should 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  more  remote  relationship  than  that  of  brother  and  sister. 
If  in  that  of  cousin  and  cousin,  then  this  relationship  should  continue  amongst 
their  descendants  at  equal  removes,  and  under  like  limitations,  in  a  like  infinite 
scries.  These  provisions  are  far  from  constituting  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
system,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  tends  to  render  it  more  intelligible. 

Finally,  two  inquiries  naturally  suggest  themselves,  of  which  the  first  is.  What 
assurances  can  he  given  that  this  elaborate  system  of  relationship,  precisely  as 
herein  detailed,  exists  at  the  present  moment,  in  actual  practical  use,  amongst  the 
people  of  South  India  ?  And  the  second  is.  By  what  means  has  such  a  compli- 
cated classification  of  consanguinei  been  maintained  understandingly  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people  ?  If  it  holds  the  rank  of  a  domestic  institution,  it  must  be 
not  only  permanently  estabhshed,  and  of  great  antiquity,  but  there  must  also  be 
constantly  operating  causes  by  means  of  which  a  knowledge  of  it  is  both  acquired 
and  presented.  These  questions  may  be  properly  answered  before  we  present  the 
Telugu  and  Canarese  forms,  which  agree  essentially  with  the  Tamilian. 

The  Tamil  and  Tclugii  schedules,  as  given  in  the  Table,  were  filled  out  by  the 
Eev.  Ezekiel  C.  Scudder,  of  Vellore,  South  India,  a  son  of  the  late  distinguished 
American  missionary.  Dr.  John  Scudder,  the  founder  of  the  Arcot  mission.  He  was 
born  and  raised  in  India,  within  the  area  of  the  Tamil  speech,  which  thus  became 
as  much  his  mother  tongue  as  the  English.  His  qualifications  as  a  Tamil  scholar, 
to  work  out  and  verify  the  minute  details  of  this  elaborate  system  of  relationship, 
were  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  writer  a  peculiar  instance  of 
good  fortune  that  the  verification  of  the  existence  as  well  as  of  the  details  of  the 
Tamilian  system,  upon  the  truthfulness  of  which  one  of  the  main  results  of  this 
research  must  hinge,  was  to  rest  upon  such  distinguished  authority.  It  may  be 
further  stated  that  when  his  brother,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Scudder,  was  in  this 
country  in  1859, 1  obtained  from  him  a  synopsis  of  both  the  Tamil  and  Teliigii  sys- 
tems, which  he  had  investigated  far  enough  to  ascertain  their  principal  indicative 
characteristics,  but  as  he  was  unable,  without  native  assistance,  to  furnish  its  de- 
tails, he  placed  the  schedule  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  upon  his  return  to  India. 
Havmg  thus  discovered  the  identity  of  the  Ganowanian  and  Tamilian  systems,  it 
became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly 
explored,  and  its  structure  and  principles  verified  beyond  a  contingency  of  doubt. 
In  addition  to  the  Scudder  schedule,  I  have  a  second  one  of  the  Tamil  filled  out 
very  completely  by  the  late  Rev,  Br.  Miron  Winslow,  American  missionary  at 
Madras ;  and  still  a  third  furnished  by  the  Rev.  William  Tracey,  one  of  the  English 
missionaries  at  Madras,  The  three  schedules  agree  in  all  particulars  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  system,  and  thus  verify  each  other ;  but  as  the  first  was  the 
most  complete  in  its  details,  it  was  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  brings  to  light  an  unexpected  usage,  which 
is  thus  found  to  prevail  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  great  families  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  shoivn  to  be  a  universal  usage  in  the  Ganowanian  family  for  relatives  to 
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salute  by  kin.  In  familiar,  as  well  as  in  formal,  intercourse  they  address  each 
other  by  the  term  of  relationship,  and  never  by  the  personal  name.  It  was  seen 
that  this  custom  contributed  powerfully  both  to  the  knowledge  and  maintenance 
of  the  system,  for  to  use  it  thus  it  must  be  understood.  That  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed in  India  was  a  reasonable  conjecture;  and  if  so,  it  was  important  that  the 
fact  should  be  ascertained.  In  answer  to  inquiries  upon  this  subject  the  Eev.  E. 
C.  Scuddex  writes :  "  You  ask  me  first, '  Do  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  people  in  familiar 
intercourse  and  in  formal  salutation  address  each  other,  when  related,  by  the  term 
of  relationship  or  by  the  personal  name,  or  in  both  forms.'  The  younger  can 
iiever  address  the  elder  relative  by  i-he  personal  name,  but  always  by  the  term  of 
relationship,  i.  e.,  the  son  iniist  say  father,  the  younger  brother  must  say  elder 
brother,  and  so  on  throughout.  In  the  case  of  the  elder  the  matter  is  left  optional, 
A  father  niai/  call  his  son  by  his  personal  name,  or  by  the  term  of  relationship  as 
he  chooses.  An  elder  brother  may  address  a  younger  brother  in  the  same  way. 
The  rule  is,  a  younger  relative  cannot  address  an  elder  relative  by  the  personal 
name  ;  an  elder  may.  *  *  *  Your  question  in  reference  to  correlative  relationship, 
viz.,  '  Does  the  one  I  call  elder  brother  call  me  younger  brother  V  etc.  etc.,  is  covered 
by  the  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  call  my  elder  brother  amid  only,he  calls  me 
tamhl,  or  by  my  personal  name  as  he  chooses.  In  this  there  is  no  variation." 
The  diff'erence  between  the  American  Indian  and  Tamil  Indian  usages  does  not 
impair  the  general  result,  since  the  necessity  for  addressing  the  elder  relative  by 
the  term  of  relationship  requires  as  well  as  teaches  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
system.  The  large  number  of  persons  brought  by  its  provisions  within  the  near 
relationships  intensifies  the  influence  of  the  custom.  It  also  tends  to  strengthen 
the  integrity  of  the  bond  of  kindred. 

2.  Teliigu.  The  system  of  this  people  agrees  with  the  Tamilian  in  minute  as 
well  as  general  particulars,  the  extent  of  which  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
Table.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  indicative 
relationships,  which  determine  those  that  follow. 

First  Indicative  Feature,  My  brother's  son  and  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.  With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece.  The 
children  of  each  are  my  grandchildren. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter.  The  children  of  each  are  'my 
grandchildren. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  great  or 
little  father,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  my  own  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt.     Her  children  are  my  cousins. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle.     His  children  are  my  cousins. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 
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Tenth.  The  children  of  my  collateral  brothers,  and  of  my  female  cousins,  Ego  a 
male,  are  my  sons  and  daughters;  and  of  my  collateral  sisters,  and  of  my  male 
cousins,  are  my  sons  ami  daughters;  and  the  children  of  each  are  my  grand- 
children.    In  this  manner  the  collateral  line  is  merged  in  the  lineal. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  identity  of  the  Tclugu  with  the  Tamilian  form, 
or  to  fail  of  perceiving  the  same  rigorous  application  of  the  principles  of  classifica- 
tion. Some  changes  have  occurred  in  their  nomenclatures  of  relationship  in  the 
lapse  of  ages ;  but  the  terms,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  same  words  dialectically 
changed.  The  two  dialects  have  been  distinct  for  centuries,  and  the  two  systems 
independent  of  each  other  for  the  same  period  of  time  ;  but  it  is  stiU  manifest  that 
both  the  system  and  the  terms  were  derived  from  the  same  original  source.  From 
this  fact  an  impression  is  obtained  of  the  antiquity  as  well  as  permanence  of  the 
Turanian  system.  It  is  seen  to  have  perpetuated  itself,  in  two  independent 
channels,  fcom  the  period  when  these  dialects  became  distinct ;  and  that  the  two 
forms,  in  whatever  is  radical,  are  stiU  identical  not  only  but  also  coincident  in 
nearly  all  of  their  subordinate  details. 

3.  Canarese.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  Telugu  is  substantially  true  with 
respect  to  the  Canarese.  The  three  peoples  munbering  upwards  of  twenty-seven 
millions,  have  subjected  the  system  through  force  of  numbers  to  an  unusual  test. 
If  a  system  so  elaborate  in  its  structure  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  for  ages 
without  material  innovation  it  afi'ords  decisive  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  its  radi- 
cal forms,  and  of  its  abihty  to  perpetuate  itself  through  long  perio-ds  of  time.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  comparison  of  the  Canarese  with  the  Tamilian  system  to 
present  the  indicative  relationships. 

First  Indicative  Feature.  My  brother's  son  and  daughter,  Ego  a  male,  are  my 
son  and  daughter.     With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 

Second.  My  sister's  son  and-  daughter.  Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece. 
With  Ego  a  female,  they  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Third.  My  father's  brother  is  my  father.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  my  great 
or  httle  father,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  my  own  father. 

Fourth.  My  father's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Fifth.  My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt.     Her  children  are  my  cousins. 

Sixth.  My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle.     His  children  are  my  cousins. 

Seventh.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother.  She  is  also  distinguished  as  great 
or  little,  as  .she  is  older  or  younger  than  my  own  mother. 

Eighth.  My  mother's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder 
or  younger. 

Ninth.  My  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather. 

Tenth.  The  grandchildren  of  my  own  brothers  and  sisters,  of  my  collateral 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  my  cousins,  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandchildren. 

The  marriage  relationships  in  both  Canai-ese  and  Telugu  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Tamilian. 

Presumptively  the  same  system  of  relationship  prevails  amongst  the  peoples  who 
speak  the  six  remaining  dialects  of  the  Dravidian  language.     The  form,  as  it  now 
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exists,  amongst  tlie  Hill  Tribes  of  South  India  would  be  especially  interesting, 
since  it  might  be  found  less  developed,  and  consequently  nearer  the  primitive 
Turanian  form.  If  any  difference  exists  upon  a  principal  relationship,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  occur  in  the  relationship  between  the  children  of  a  brother  and 
sister.  This  relationship  of  cousin  is  the  last  developed  in  the  order  of  time,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  frequently  wanting. 

The  preservation  of  this  system  in  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  Drdvidian 
language  since  the  period  of  their  formation,  and  through  such  changes  of  condi- 
tion, attests  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  permanence  of  the  system,  and  its  power 
of  self-perpetuation.  These  facts  can  only  be  explained  by  the  recognition  of  the 
system  as  a  domestic  institution.  As  such  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
oldest  existing  institutions  of  the  human  family. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

SYSTEM  OP  EELATIOHSHIP  OP  THE  TURANIAN  FAMILT.—Commum 

Ganra  Language  of  North  India — Its  Dialects—Grammatioal  Struotnre  Turanian — Vocabularj'  mostly  Sanskritio — 
Gaura  Systam  of  Eelationaliip— A  CiaflsiEealory  System.  1.  Hindi  Form— Espl  a  nation  in  Lutail— Orij-inal 
CharflcteriBtios  in  wliich  it  agrwea  with  Polish  and  Bulgaria n-^Nom en ol at nre  of  Eelationsliips— Soiiiee  of  same — 
Turanian  Characteristios  in  the  System — Absence  of  Others — Severe  Ordeal  through  which  it  has  Pasaeri.  2. 
Bengali  Form— Agrees  mith  the  Hindi.  3.  Gujarithl  Form— Agrees  with  the  Hinrlt.  4.  MarathI  Form—It  also 
agrees  with  the  Hioaf — Evidences  of  ttia  Stahility  of  the  System — First  Hypothesis  :  Whether  it  is  an  indepen- 
dent Variety  of  the  Classifioalory  System — Second  Hypothesis  ;  Whether  it  was  opiginally  Turanian,  and  modi- 
fied under  SansJtiitic  Influences  Into  its  present  Form — The  latter  the  most  satisfactory-~EeBsons  for  placing  tha 
Gaitra  System  iii  the  Turanian  Connection. 

The  Sanskrit  grammarians  divided  the  colloquial  languages  of  India  into  two 
classes,  each  containing  five  dialects,  of  which  those  of  South  India  were  called  the 
"five  Draviras,"  and  those  of  North  India  the  "five  Gauras."  Later  researches 
have  led  to  the  correction  of  this  arrangement,  which  was  found  to  be  erroneous 
both  in  classification  and  in  the  number  of  dialects.  There  are  nine  dialects,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  Dravidiau  language,  and  there  are,  also,  seven  of  the  Gaura.  The 
latter  are  the  Hindi,  with  its  daughter  the  Hindustani,  the  Bengali,  the  Uriya,  the 
Panjabi,  the  Marathi,  the  Gujarathi,  aud  the  Sindhi.  To  these  Dr.  Caldwell  pro- 
poses to  add  the  Cashmirian,  and  the  language  of  Nipal.^ 

In  their  formation  the  dialects  of  the  Gaura  language  have  a  history  somewhat 
remarkable.  When  the  Sanskrit  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  entered  India  they 
found  the  countries  bordering  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  in  the  possession  of  rude 
aboriginal  tribes,  speaking  a  language  or  dialects  of  a  language  radically  different 
from  their  own,  and  probably  exceeding  theni  several  times  in  nunjber.  These 
tribes,  whose  dialects  may  have  originated  the  present  dialects  of  North  India, 
were  conquered  by  the  Sanskrit  speaking  invaders.  As  conquerors  thcy  imposed 
upon  the  aborigines  their  religious  system,  their  laws,  and  to  some  extent  their 
usages  and  customs ;  and  by  the  device  of  caste  they  further  sought  to  keep  them- 
selves forever  pure  and  unmixed  in  blood,  whilst  they  retained  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  a  position  of  political  and  social  inferiority.  But  the  former'  failed  to 
wrest  from  the  latter  the  grammatical  structure  of  their  language  along  with  their 
civil  liberties.  In  the  final  result  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  aboriginal  speech 
conquered  the  polished  and  cultivated  Sanskrit,  and  gave  its  own  structure  to  the 
new  dialects,  which  were  destined  to  become  the  vernacular  idioms  of  both  invaders 
and  invaded.  The  Sanskrit,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a  dead  language,  and 
was  superseded  throughout  North  India  by  the  Gaura  speech, 

'  Dravidian  Conip.  Gram,  Intro.,  p.  2T. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  Hindi  and  Bengali,  and  other  dialects  of  this  language, 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  two  radically  distinct  languages,  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration is  afforded  of  the  results  of  an  ethnic  struggle  between  two  dissimilar  peoples 
for  the  mastery  of  the  common  speech.  The  preponderance  of  numbers,  or  of  the 
blood,  in  such  cases,  usually  carries  with  it  the  grammatical  structure,  and  confers 
it  upon  the  resulting  language.  In  the  present  case  the  Sanskrit  element  over- 
whelmed and  enveloped  the  primitive  speech  so  completely,  and  impressed  its 
character  upon  it  in  so  many  particulars,  that  these  dialects  are  still  placed  in  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages ;  although  by  the  true  criterion  of  classification,  that  of 
grammatical  structure,  they  are  not  admissible  into  this  connection.  Their  voca- 
bles are  in  the  extraordinary  disproportions  of  ninety  per  centum  of  Sanskrit  to  ten 
per  centum  of  aboriginal  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marathi,  which  is  estimated 
to  contain  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  former  against  five  per  centum  of  the  latter.' 
This  ratio  is  without  a  parallel  in  cases  where  the  grammatical  forms  followed 
tl  i  minority  of  the  vocables.  It  is  explained,  to  some  extent,  by  the  opulence  in 
vocables  of  the  highly  developed  Sanskrit,  and  a  corresponding  scantiness  of  the 
same,  for  want  of  development,  in  the  aboriginal  tongues.  Since  gi-ammatical 
structure  must  determine  the  classification,  the  source  and  proportion  of  the  voca- 
bles are  immaterial.  Upon  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  these  dialects,  which  is 
a  matter  of  theory,  some  difi'crence  of  opinion  exists  among  oriental  scholars ;  hut 
upon  the  question  of  their  gi-ammatical  structure  they  generally  concur  in  repre- 
senting it  to  be  that  of  the  aboriginal  speech.  Dr.  Stevenson  supposes  "  that  the 
North  India  vernaculars  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  not  so  much  from 
the  natural  process  of  corruption  and  disintegration,  as  through  the  overmastering 
remoulding  power  of  the  un-Sanscrit  element  which  is  contained  in  them;"  and 
Dr.  Caldwell  observes  that  "  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  spoken  idioms  of 
Northern  India  was  from  the  first,  and  always  continued  to  be,  in  the  main 
Scythian  [using  this  term  generically],  and  the  change  which  took  place  when 
Sanscrit  acquired  the  predominance,  as  the  Aryans  gradually  extended  their  con- 
quests and  their  colonies,  was  rather  a  change  of  vocabulary  than  of  grammar,  a 
change  not  so  much  in  arrangement  and  vital  spirit  as  in  the  materiel  of  the 
language."^  These  statements  are  so  specific  and  rest  upon  such  competent 
authority  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  principal  question.  This  fact,  also,  must 
be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  aborigines  exceeded  their  conqucrers 
in  numbers.  Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  caste  the  blood  of  the  Aryans  has, 
in  the  main,  continued  xmmixed  to  the  present  day ;  but  the  two  stocks  have 
become  one  people,  notwithstanding,  by  difi'usion  of  blood,  as  well  as  by  a  common 

>  Drividian  Comp.  Grain.  Intro.,  p.  38. 

»  lU.  Intro.,  p.  38.  The  context  is  as  follows :  "  Nevertheless,  as  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Scythian  tongues  possesses  peculiar  stability  and  persistency ;  and  as  the  Pre-Aryan  tribes,  who 
were  probably  more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were  not  annihilated,  but  only  reduced  to  a  depen- 
dent position,  and  evcntnally,  in  most  instances,  incorporated  in  the  Aryan  community,  the  large 
Sanscrit  addition  which  the  Scythian  vernaculare  received,  wonld  not  alter  their  essential  structure, 
or  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  influencing  and  assimilating  the  speech  of  the  conquering  race.  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  this  theory  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Spokane  idioms,"  &c.,  as  above. 
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,  and  a  common  civilization,  with  a  preponclerance  of  the  blood  from 
aboriginal  veins.  If  this  be  true,  the  novel  spectacle  is  presented  of  a  conquering 
and  cultivated  people  of  the  Aryan  lineage  forced  to  yield  their  language  to  a 
people  whom  they  had  subjugated,  and  to  become  transferred  linguistically  to  an 
inferior  family. 

Several  interesting  questions  are  presented  by  the  system  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity  of  the  people  spealting  the  Gaura  language,  the  most  important  of  which 
is,  whether  or  not  it  is  Turanian.  It  is  certainly  not  Sanskritic.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three,  and  perhaps  four,  terms  of  relationship,  the  nomenclature  is  drawn 
exclusively  from  the  Sanskrit.  It  has  the  apparel  of  the  system  of  consanguinity 
of  the  latter  people  without  its  form,  and  the  question  is  whether  its  form,  origi- 
nally Turanian,  lias  been  modified  by  Sanskritic  influences,  or  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally a  system  differing  from  both.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
first  hypothesis.  Where  two  radically  different  languages  become  coiisohdatcd  by 
natural  processes  into  one  resulting  language  it  does  not  follow  that  the  system  of 
relationship  would  bo  imposed  by  the  people  who  contributed  the  great  body  of 
the  vocables ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be  furnished  by  the  one 
that  conferred  the  grammar,  since  the  grammatical  stmcture  of  the  newly  developed 
language  would  represent  the  preponderance  of  the  blood.  It  has  before  been 
shown  that  the  Sanskrit  system  of  relationship  is  descriptive.  The  Gaura  system 
is  classificatory.  And  although  it  is  much  less  elaborate  and  discriminating  than 
the  Turanian,  it  embodies  several  of  its  fundamental  conceptions,  and  perhaps  it 
may  he  satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  Turanian,  but  modified  into  its  present 
form  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  element  arrayed  against  it. 

In  the  Table  will  be  found  the  Hindi,  the  Bengali,  the  Gujarathi,  and  the  Mara- 
thi,  exhibiting  fully  and  minutely  the  system  of  relationship  wliich  now  prevails 
amongst  the  people  speaking  these  dialects.  They  are  the  most  important  of  the 
nine  idioms,  and,  without  doubt,  these  schedules  exhibit  substantially  the  form 
which  prevails  in  the  five  remaining  dialects.  To  illustrate  fully  the  Gaura  system, 
the  others  need  examination,  since  each  may  retain  some  one  or  more  features  of 
the  original  system  which  the  others  have  yielded,  and  thus  from  aU  together  the 
original  form  might  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  radical 
features  of  the  Turanian  system  are  present,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  these  dialects,  to  render  extremely  probable  its  Turanian  origin. 

Gaura  System  of  Relationship.  1.  Hindi.  2.  Bengali.  3.  Gujarathi.  4. 
Marathi. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  present  the  Gaura  system  as  it  now  exists  among  the 
people  speaking  one  of  these  dialects.  But  inasmuch  as  its  characteristics  can 
neither  be  shown  by  means  of  the  indicative  relationships,  nor  by  indicating  the 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  Tamilian,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  it  up 
with  some  degree  of  detail.  After  the  system  has  been  once  explained,  the  points 
of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  it  and  the  systems  which  are  found  in  the 
other  dialects  can  be  readily  shown. 

1.  Hindi.  The  Hmdi  will  be  adopted  as  the  standard  form  of  the  Gaura  system 
of  relationship.  The  four  schedules,  however,  are  in  such  full  agreement  with  each 
51      April,  1870. 
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other  that  either  might  have  been  taken  for  the  same  purpose.  This  schedule  was 
filled  out  hy  the  Rev.  James  L.  Scott,  of  Futtehgurh,  North  India,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Board.'  The  care  with  which  it  was  executed  is  shown 
by  his  letter,  which  is  appended  in  a  note  as  a  verification  of  the  work.^  This 
system  is  specially  interesting  because  it  seems  to  embody  the  history  and  the 
results  of  a  conflict  between  the  descriptive  and  the  classificatory  forms,  which  are 
the  opposites  of  each  other  in  their  fundamental  conceptions. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  of  the  Hindi  system  appears  in  the  fraternal  and 
sororal  relationships.  Their  conception  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger, 
which  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  amongst  Asiatic  nations,  gives  place  to 


■  I  cannot  mention  tLe  name  of  this  distinguished  scholar  without  improving  the  same  moment  to 
aclinowledge  my  great  obligations  to  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  for  the  very  efficient  aid  which  he  has 
rendered  me  in  India  in  procuring  material  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  Beside  working  out 
the  Hindi  system,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  procnring  the  Mar^thi,  the  GiijarMhi,  the  Canarese,  and 
one  of  the  Tamil  schedules.  He  also  endeavored  to  obtain  for  me  the  system  of  the  people  of  Nip^l, 
of  the  Assamese,  and  of  the  Malays.  Without  his  friendly  co-operation  the  matorials  for  illustrating 
the  systems  of  consanguinity  of  the  Asiatic  nations  would  have  been  quit«  insufficient.  If  these  lines 
should  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  mj  friend  in  his  distant  field  of  labor,  I  trust  he  will  regard  them  as 
but  a  faint  expression  of  my  grateful  appreciation  of  bis  friendship.  A  person  at  all  familiar  with 
the  excessive  and  exhausting  labors  of  the  American  missionaries,  in  the  enervating  climate  of  India, 
will  understand  the  measure  of  the  obligation  imposed,  by  the  voluntary  assumption  on  their  part 
of  additional  labor,  in  the  interests  of  science. 

FuTTEnauBa,  April  30,  1860. 

'  Mt  Deae  Sik:  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  fill  the  schedule  which  you  have  sent,  and  I 
now  return  it,  having  done  the  best  I  could  to  make  it  accurate.  I  have  gone  over  it  two  or  three 
times  in  company  with  a  maulwi,  a  raoushee,  a  pundit,  and  one  or  two  others,  besides  having  had 
the  assistance  of  an  elderly  female  whom  I  found  skilled  in  relationships.  I  have  besides  had  it 
revised  by  a  friend  of  mine,  assisted  by  his  pundit,  who  pronounced  it  correct.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hopo  that  no  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that  you  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Table. 

The  language  which  I  have  used  is  the  Hindi.  Had  I  used  the  Urdu,  which  is  the  language  in- 
troduced by  the  Mussulmec  conquerors  of  India,  the  system  would  have  been  sahstantially  the  same, 
with  here  and  there  a  Persian  instead  of  a  Hindi  term.  The  explanation  of  this  I  suppose  is,  that 
the  MusBulmen  have,  in  the  main,  adopted  the  Hindi  system.  The  Hindi  language  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  one  in  which  it  was  the  most  important  that  the  schedule  should  be  prepared.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit.  Hence  it 
represents  the  system  of  relationship  adopted  by  the  Aryan  race,  who  are  shown  by  affinities  of  lan- 
guage to  be  the  same  race  as  our  own. 

And  yet  I  see  that  their  system  of  relationship  is,  in  some  points,  strikingly  similar  to  that  which 
you  have  found  among  the  American  Indians,  and  which  is  represented  as  existing  among  the  abori- 
gines of  Southern  India.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  explain  how  this  has  happened. 

The  Hindi  language  is  spoken  with  slight  variation  over  a  large  portion  of  Northern  India,  and  I 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  same  system  of  relationship  prevails  in  the  Punjaub  or  the  Mahratta 
country,  and  in  Bengal,  the  languages  of  these  countries  being  only  different  dialects,  all  looking  up 
to  the  Sanskrit  as  their  common  parent. 

The  system  of  notation  which  I  have  used  is  that  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  extensively 
used  in  this  country.  By  attending  to  the  directions  I  have  given,  you  will,  I  think,  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading  it.     Wishing  you  every  snccess  in  your  investigations, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 


To  L.  H.  Morgan,  Esq,,  Rochester,  New  York. 


J.  L.  SCOTT. 
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a  different  form — to  descriptive  phrases  in  the  place  of  original  terms — which 
recognize  a  difference  in  relationship,  but  without  expressing  it  in  the  concrete.  In 
the  Hindi  an  elder  brother  is  described  as  hara  hliai,  greater  brother,  and  younger 
brother  as  cliota  Mai,  lesser  brother ;  and  elder  and  younger  sister  by  the  feminine 
form  of  these  terms.  An  explanation  of  this  form  appears  to  be  found  in  the  Ben- 
gali, in  which  a  younger  brother  calls  his  oldest  brother  hurro  dada,  the  next  to 
the  oldest  m.ajo  dada,  third  sJiejo  dada,  and  the  fourth  tnono  dada,  whilst  the  oldest 
brother  calls  the  youngest  by  his  personal  name.  Sisters  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  same  manner.  Whether  the  youngest  brother  and  sister  are  dis- 
tinguished by  descriptive  phrases  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  speaker  does  not 
appear.  As  a  method  of  discriminating  these  relationships,  it  is  radically  different 
from  the  Tamilian.  In  the  Mar^thl,  however,  the  regular  form  is  found,  namely, 
agraz,  elder  brother;  agraza,  elder  sister;  ariuz,  younger  brother;  and  awarza, 
younger  sister.  But  wo  have  words  from  the  same  root  in  the  Sanskrit  system  of 
relationship  previously  given,  namely,  agrajar,  elder  brother ;  agrajH,  elder  sister ; 
amujar,  younger  brother ;  and  amuji-i,  younger  sister,  "Whether  these  terms  were 
indigenous  in  the  Marathi  dialect,  and  were  borrowed  thence  into  the  Sanskrit,  or 
were  derived  from  pure  Sanskrit  roots,  I  am  unable  to  state.  From  the  absence  of 
this  method  of  discriminating  the  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships  in  the  Aryan 
family,  and  its  general  prevalence  among  the  non-Aryan  Asiatic  nations,  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  strongly  tn  favor  of  their  origin  in  the  aboriginal  language. 

Anotiier  peculiarity  in  the  Gaura  system  is  the  absence  of  any  difference  in  the 
relationships  of  the  same  persons  with  a  change  of  the  sex  of  Ego.  This  striking 
feature  of  the  Turanian  system,  and  which  produces  its  principal  diversities,  has 
been  entirely  eradicated  from  the  Gaura  form,  if  it  ever  formed  a  part  of  its 
structure.     The  terms  used,  however,  are  sometimes  different. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  in  the  Hindi  system,  my  brother's  son  and 
daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  Bhatija  and  Bkavji,  and  their  children  are  my 
grandchildren,  Pota  and  Poti. 

In  the  female  branch  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
but  different  terms  are  used.  Bkauja  and  Bhauji  with  Ego  a  male,  and  Baliinauta 
and  BaJiinauti,  with  Ego  a  female.     The  children  of  each  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  wives  of  these  several  nephews  are  my  daughters-in-law,  and  the  husbands 
of  these  several  nieces  are  my  sons-in-law ;  but  these  relationships  are  qualified  by 
prefixing  the  terms  for  nephew  and  niece,  to  indicate  the  precise  manner  of  the 
connection,  e.  g.,  Batij  Damarl,  nephew-son-in-law.  The  recognized  relationship  is 
seen  to  be  Turanian,  but  the  qualification,  as  well  as  the  terms,  are  Sanskritic. 

In  the  second  collateral  line  my  father's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Chaclid.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  terms  in  the  nomenclature  which  is  not  Sanskritic  but  aboriginal. 
The  Vaisyas  often  use  Td4,,  and  the  Kshatriyas  Ddii  in  its  place.  If  the  Sudras 
also  used  the  latter  term,  it  would  at  least  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was  the 
aboriginal  term  for  father,  which  was  retained  as  an  appellative  for  father's  brother 
after  the  Sanskrit  pita  had  become  substituted  to  distinguish  an  own  father.  In 
addition  to  the  term  Gliachd,  which  expresses  the  recognized  relationship,  he  is 
also  called,  by  courtesy,  "great"  or.  "little"  father,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than 
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the  real  father,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Tamilian  form.  At  the  next  t 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Hindi  system  is  found.  My  father's  brother's 
son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  Bhai  and  Baliin,  the  terms  being  the 
same  as  those  applied  to  an  own  brother  and  sister.  But  there  is  still  another 
form  of  expressing  these  relationships,  of  which  the  counterpart  is  found  in  the 
Polish  and  Bulgarian.  They  are  described  by  the  phrase,  Chachera  Bald,  and 
Chacheri  Bahin,  literally  "paternal  uncle  brother,"  and  "paternal  uncle  sister,"  or 
"  brother  through  paternal  uncle,"  and  "  sister  through  paternal  uncle."  In  the  Polish 
we  have  Styj  paternal  uncle,  Siryjeczna  Brcti-brother  through  paternal  uncle,  and 
Sti-yjeczna  Siostra-shteY  through  paternal  uncle.  The  two  forms,  both  as  to  relation- 
ship End  method  of  expressing  it,  are  the  same.  If  a  parallel  is  run  between  the 
Hindi  and  Polish  systems,  the  coincidences  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  challenge  inquiry  concerning  the  probable  Gaura  origin  of  the  Sla- 
vonic form.  But  to  proceed,  the  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  and  sisters 
are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  discriminated  from  each  other  as  in  the  first  collateral 
line,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  PAuphi.  This  term  is  also  aboriginal.'  Her  son 
and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  but  they  are  also  distinguished  as  a  brother 
through  paternal  aunt,  PhupJiera  Bhai,  and  sister  through  paternal  aunt,  PliwplieH 
Baldn.  The  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  are  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  their  children  are  my  gi-andchildren. 

My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Mamu.  This  term  is  probably  aboriginal, 
although  Mr.  Scott  suggests  a  Sanskrit  derivation.  His  son  and  daughter  are  my 
brother  and  sister.  They  are  also  distinguished  as  Mamera  Bahai  and  Mameri 
BaMn,  as  in  the  previous  cases.  The  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  and 
sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  remaining  branch  of  this  line  my  mother's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Mausi-. 
This  term  is  from  the  Sanskrit  Matri  Susi,  and  has  nearly  the  signification  of  mother. 
To  the  extent  in  which  it  carries  this  meaning  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the 
Turanian  system,  and  tends  to  restore  the  other  term  for  aunt  to  its  primitive  and 
restricted  application.  Her  children  arc  my  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  also 
distinguished  as  Mauseia  Bhai,  brother  through  maternal  aunt,  and  Mauseti  Bahin, 
sister  through  maternal  aunt.  The  children  of  this  collateral  brother  and  sister  are 
my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  wives  of  these  several  collateral  brothers  are  my  sisters-in-law,  and  the  hus- 
bands of  these  several  collateral  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law.  In  these  marriage 
relationships  the  Hindi  agrees  substantially  with  the  Tamilian  form.- 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  collateral  lines  they  can  be  sufficiently  shown  hy 
taking  a  single  branch  of  each.  In  the  third,  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my 
grandfather,  Dada.  His  son  is  my  paternal  uncle,  Chaclid  ;  the  son  of  this  uncle 
is  my  brother,  his  son  is  my  nephew,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  grandson.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  fourth,  my  great  grandfather's  brother  is  my  great  grandfather, 
Pardada ;  his  son  is  my  grandfather,  Dada,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my 
paternal  uncle,  Chaclid.  The  son  of  this  uncle  is  my  brother,  his  son  is  my 
nephew,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  grandson.     The  fifth  collateral  line  is  also 
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extended  in  the  Table,  and  gives  the  following  series :  Sardada,  Pardada,  Dada, 
CTiaclid,  Bhai,  Bhatija,  and  Pota, 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  source  of  the  nomenclature  of  relationships,  and 
to  indicate  the  prineipal  points  of  agreement  and  of  disagreement  between  the 
Hindi  and  the  Turanian  systems. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Scott  has  furnished  me  with  a  table  showing  the  derivation  of  the 
several  terms,  together  with  his  observations  upon  the  same,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  notc.^     It  is  quite  remarkable  how  completely  the  Sanskritic  have  displaced 

'  Hindi  Teems  or  Relationship  with  theie  Sanskrit 


Terms. 

Hindi. 

Banskrit. 

Kemarks. 

1.  Father  .... 

PifA.    ''Biip 

Pit*.   ''  Bab^ 

2.  Mother  .... 

Ml    "  Mata.    *>  Animil 

Mita.   ^  Ambil 

3.  Son 

Betil                              ( 
Beti                               1 

No    connection    with    Sanskrit; 

4.  Daughter   .     .     . 

must  he  original  words. 

6.  Grandson    .     .     . 

PotA 

Pota 

6.  Brother.     .     .     . 

Ehili 

Bhrata 

In  Hindi  the  r  often  fails  out,  as 
krishn — kishn  ;  and  the  i  is  a 
Hindi  termination. 

7,  Sister    .... 

Bahin 

Bhagni 

Bahin  is  the  shortening  of  bhM  in. 

8.  Sister-in-law  .     . 

Bhawaj 

Bhratra  jaya 

Bhraira  becomes  bh&;  the  j  is  the 
radical  j  of  jaya,  wife;  via  is 
a  connecting  link. 

9.   Son-in-law      .     . 

Damdd 

lamtri 

10.  Daughter-in-law. 

Bahi 

Badhii 

The  d  is  easily  dropped. 

11.  Grandfather    .     . 

DiitU 

Must  be  Sanskrit ;  a  natural  word. 

13.  Hnsband     .     .     . 

Adnii.    ''  Pat 

Pat  (master) 

AAdmi  is  Arabic,  meaning  man, 
son  of  Abram. 

13.  Wife      .... 

Jarii 

Hindi  jor,  join,   from    Sanskrit 
jukt,  joined. 

14.  Father-in-law.     . 

Sasur 

Sasur 

15.  Mother-in-law      . 

Siis 

Sils 

16.   Widow  .... 

Ritud 

RAnd 

17.  Widower    .     .     . 

Bid"wa 

BidVa 

18.  Father's  brother  . 

Chacha 

Not   Sanskrit.      The    Vaishyas 
often  say  tdee,  and  the  Chatrias 
dilee,  neither  of  which  is  San- 
skrit. 

19.  Mother's  brother  . 

Mdmii 

Matul  ? 

Evidently  from  ma^ 

20.  Pathcr's  sister      . 

PhuphA 

Not  Sanskrit. 

21.   Mother's  sister     . 

Mausi 

MAtri  sflsi 

Matr,=;  mother. 

23.  Brother's  son  .     . 

Bhatija 

BhrAtri  jil 

Born  of  a  brother :  a  man's  or  a 
woman's  brother's  son. 

33.   Sister's  son  (m,s.) 

Bhaujl    »  Bhauijil 

Bhagni  ja 

Born  of  a  sister.    (A  man's  sister's 

24.  Sister's  son  (f.  s.) 

BahonautA 

EhagnejA 

son.) 
Born  of  a  sister.   (A  woman's  sis- 
ter's son,) 

"  From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  tlmt  all  these  words,  and  thej  include  I  believe  all  the 
terms  of  relationship,  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  except  three,  viz.,  Betd,  Chachd,  and  Fh.uph&. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  these  are  not,  and  that  the  probability  is  they  are  original. 

"I  think  Caldwell's  explanation  of  the  sources  of  the  Hindi,  and  its  cognate  dialects  exceedingly 
iagenioas  and  probable.     I  believe  that  most  of  our  low  caste  people  are  of  aboriginal  descent,  and 
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the  aboriginal  terms ;  and  the  fact  is  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  native  idioms  were  opulent  in  terms  of  relationship,  however 
scant  in  other  vocables.  Out  of  twenty-two  radical  terms  in  the  nomenclature, 
exclusive  of  Tau,  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  recognize  but  three  of  undoubted  origin 
in  the  aboriginal  speech.  To  these  it  is  suggested  that  Mdm-A,  maternal  uncle, 
should  probably  be  added,  which,  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  deriving  it  from  the 
Sanskrit  Matul,  may  prove  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  Mdman  of  the  Tamil, 
Mama,  of  the  Bengali,  and  Mara,  of  the  Canarese  dialect,  for  the  same  relation- 
ship. Tour  of  the  indicative  features  of  the  Turanian  system  are  involved  in  the 
relationship  of  the  father's  and  mother's  brothers  and  sisters.  The  presence  of 
aboriginal  terms  for  one,  and  perhaps  two  of  these  relatior^hips,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions which  attach  to  the  other  two  reveal  distinct  traces  of  the  Turanian  system. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  controversy  between  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  or  aboriginal  form  was  upon  the  classification  of  kindred.  Upon  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  the  former  was  true 
to  the  nature  of  descents,  whilst  the  latter  was  false  in  respect  to  it  in  more  than 
half  of  its  provisions.  If  the  latter  system  was  originally  true  to  tlie  nature  of 
descents  through  compound  marriages  or  a  custom  of  wide-spread  cohabitation 
amongst  relatives,  and  it  had  survived  the  epoch  in  which  society  had  extricated 
itself  from  this  condition,  and  had  reached  the  marriage  relation  between  single 
pairs,  the  system  itself  would  have  been  vulnerable  upon  this  part  of  the  classifica- 
tion. The  reasons  for  caUing  a  father's  brother  a  father,  and  a  mother's  sister  a 
mother ;  and  also  for  a  man  calling  his  brother's  son  his  son,  and  a  woman  calling 
her  sister's  son  her  son  could  not  be  defended  (the  causes  justifying  this  classification 
having  disappeared),  when  it  was  resisted  and  questioned  by  a  portion  of  the  people 
speaking  the  same  language  and  desiring  a  common  system.  And  yet  the  surrender 
of  the  Turanian  and  the  adoption  of  tlie  Aryan  system,  or  the  reverse,  would  not  be 
expected,  but  rather  a  modification  of  both  into  one  resulting  system.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  issue  of  the  confiict  between  the  two  antagonistic  forms.  Traces 
of  compromise  are  seen  throughout  its  details.  The  principal  points  in  wliich  it 
has  been  influenced  from  each  source  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place  the  Hindi  system  is  classificatory.  Consanguinei  are  arranged 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  under  a  few  principal  relationships,  or  into  a  limited  num- 
ber of  great  classes,  without  regard,  in  most  cases,  to  nearness  or  remoteness  in 
degree,  or  to  the  obvious  divergence  of  the  streams  of  tlie  blood.  This  is  distinct- 
ively Turanian. 

Secondly.  The  son  of  a  man's  brother  becomes  his  nephew  instead  of  his  son ; 
and  as  if  to  mark  the  falsity  of  the  Turanian  classification,  the  Sanskrit  term  em- 
it is  not  surprising  tliat  tbey  have  moulded  the  Sanskrit,  into  what  we  now  find  it  in  Hindi,  with  an 
infusion  of  words  of  tlieir  own. 

"On  the  question  whether  the  system  of  congang'uinity  has  followed  that  of  the  Aryan,  or  of  the 
original  race,  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  From  the  Table  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  words  have  been 
mostly  taken  from  the  Sanskrit,  with  a  small  element  from  the  original  language.  This,  howeTCV,  is 
what  miglit  have  been  expected.     The  aboriginal  system  may  have  remained  notwitlistaading." 
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ployed  signifies  "bom  of  a  brother,"  This  modification  obliterates  two  of  the 
indicative  features  of  the  Turanian  system.  It  is  also  extended  to  the  second  and 
more  remote  collateral  lines,  in  which  the  sons  of  collateral  brothers  become  nephews 
and  nieces  instead  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Thirdly,  The  children  of  two  or  more  brothers  continue  to  be  brothers  and 
sisters  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the'  falsity  of  the  classification  under  the 
principles  of  the  Aryan  system.  This  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  children 
of  two  or  more  sisters.  It  is  also  a  Turanian  characteristic,  and  would  give  two  of 
the  indicative  features  of  the  latter  system  but  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of 
a  brother  and  sister  into  the  same  relationships.  The  Sanskrit  also  intervenes  again 
at  this  point,  and  discriminates  these  collateral  brothers  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  own  brothers,  by  the  phrases  "brother  through  paternal  uncle,"  brother 
through  paternal  aunt,"  without  making  it  the  exclusive  form. 

Fourthly,  The  brotherhood  of  consanguinei  in  a  pei-petual  series,  which  is  one 
of  the  striliing  characteristics  of  the  Turanian  system,  is  also  preserved.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sons  of  brothers  are  brothers  to  each  other,  the  sons  of  the  latter  are 
brothers  again,  and  the  same  relationship  continues  downward  indefinitely  among 
their  descendants  at  equal  removes  ftom  the  common  ancestor.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  children  of  two  sisters,  and  of  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister. 

Fifthly.  The  several  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  merged  in  the  lineal  line,  sb 
that  the  posterity  of  my  collateral  consanguinei  are  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  my  own  posterity.     This  is  also  a  Turanian  characteristic. 

Sixthly.  In  the  ascending  series,  the  collateral  lines  are  not  allowed  to  become 
detached  from  the  lineal.  None  of  the  brothers,  for  example,  of  my  several  ances- 
tors above  father  could  fall  without  the  relationship  of  grandfather.  Grandfather, 
uncle,  brother,  nephew,  and  grandson  mark  the  external  boundaries  of  the  system, 
within  which  all  of  a  person's  consanguinei,  near  and  remote,  were  embraced. 
This  is  another  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Turanian  system. 

Seventhly.  The  relationships  of  uncle  and  aujit,  applied  to  the  mother's  brother 
and  the  father's  sister  are  Turanian  in  form;  and  although  the  force  of  these  rela- 
tionships is  weakened  by  placing  the  father's  brother  and  the  mother's  sister  in  the 
same  relationships,  thus  tending  to  obliterate  two  other  indicative  features  of  the 
former  system,  yet  there  are  special  circumstances  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  modifications  from  the  Aryan  source  imperfectly  suppressing  the  original 
form,  as  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  former  remained  unchanged. 

Lastly.     The  marriage  relationships  are  Turanian. 

The  ability  of  the  original  system  to  resist  the  powerful  influence  of  the  language 
and  form  of  consanguinity  of  the  Aryan  invaders,  and  retain,  with  so  small  a  part 
of  its  nomenclature,  so  many  of  its  aboriginal  features,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
internal  vigor  and  resisting  force,  supported  as  it  was  by  a  majoi-ity  of  the  people. 
If  the  modifications  introduced  from  Sanskrit  sources  could  be  separated,  and  the 
displaced  parts  restored,  there  might  still  be  some  question  whether  the  system 
thus  reproduced  was  Turanian,  or  an  independent  form,  although  the  former  sup- 
position is  much  the  most  probable.  It  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  classed  with  the 
descriptive  systems  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  or  Uralian  families.     But  as  there  are 
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three  distinct  varieties  of  the  classificatory  form,  the  Turanian,  Malayan,  and  Es- 
kimo, so  there  may  be  still  others  among  the  remaining  Asiatic  nations.  However 
this  may  be,  it  can  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no  other  form  of  consanguinity 
given  in  the  Tables  has  been  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal  as  that  now  nndcr  con- 
sideration. Its  preservation  as  a  classificatory  system,  possessed  of  so  many  Tura- 
nian characteristics,  against  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  superior 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  Sanskrit  colonists,  to  whom  its  provisions  must 
have  been  exceedingly  offensive,  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  persistency  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which  it  rests. 

With  respect  to  the  identity  of  a  portion  of  the  Hindi  system  of  relationship 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Polish  and  Bulgarian,  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dental coincidence  is  not  so  convincing  as  to  repress  speculation.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured, with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  after  the  Sanskrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  had  become  incorporated  with  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  Indus, 
their  blood  undoubtedly  going  downward  through  the  masses,  whether  that  of  the 
latter  penetrated  their  ranks  or  otherwise,  and  after  the  new  vernaculars,  and  the 
new  system  of  relationship  had  commenced  their  formation,  a  portion  of  this  amal- 
gamated stock  broke  off  and  emigrated  westward,  carrying  with  them  the  system 
as  it  then  existed,  and  becoming,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family. 

2.  Bengali.  This  form  follows  the  Hindi  so  closely,  both  in  its  nomenclature, 
and  in  its  classification  of  persons,  that  it  does  not  require  a  notice  in  detail.  The 
schedule  was  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  Gopenath  Nundy,  a  Bengalese  by  birth,  and  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  stationed  at  Futtehpore,  North 
India.  It  was  executed  with  care  and  precision.  His  letter  to  the  author,  which 
presents  the  essential  parts  of  the  system,  and  contains  some  valuable  infomiation, 
will  be  found  entire  to  the  note,^  Some  of  his  answers,  however,  need  qualifica- 
tion. 


PUTTEHPORE,  NORTHERN  IsDlA,  July  36,  I860. 

'  Dear  Sik:  I  have  tlio  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  printed  letter,  and  some 
printed  foims  ^hiLh  weie  fciwaided  t  J  Pe\    J   C    Lowrie   Secietiiy  sf  the    \    B    cf  Foreign  Mi 
sions  requesting  me  to  fall  np  the  printel  foims   and  to  anawei  joii  letter  nhich  I  herewith  beg 
to  do 

By  reading  over  all  the  pr  nted  papeis  I  find  that  there  is  a  great  likeness  and  sim  ianty  m  rela 
tionships  between  the  ladiin  nitions  of  North  America  and  the  nations  of  this  cointry  "When  I 
say  nations  of  this  country  I  do  not  mean  the  Mohamedans  tut  the  Hindus  who  aie  the  original 
natives  of  India  They  are  called  by  different  names  such  as  Tovhungu  ■<  (People  of  Smth  India) 
Marhato^  H  ndustan  es  Bengal  es  &c  &c  lliey  all  have  p  cttv  much  tho  sin  e  religion  and  n 
most  paits  agiee  in  their  relationships  I  as  a  Bengah  born  and  biougl  t  ip  n  Cilcutt'i  sj  eak 
from  my  own  experience  and  knowledge  when  I  say  theie  is  a  great  <<in  ilar  ty  ra  the  vinous  degrees 
of  consanga  nity  between  the  In  lian  nat  ona  of  Noi  th  America  and  tl  e  nat  vea  of  this  country  as 
the  anawcrs  to  your  queatisns  w  11  show  Hon  thej  came  to  ag  ee  I  cannot  undeistand  for  there 
must  have  been  some  soit  of  communication  h  th  each  other 

Now  I  will  answer  [thn  propositi  ana  leaulting  from  an  analy<<  s  of  tl  c  jsttm  of  rehtiOEShip]  as 
thoy  stand  in  yonr  punted  lettei    page  i 

I     411  the  biothers  and  sisteia  of  a  min  s  granlfathei    ard  of  hi^  piandmother    tnd  all  hi-, 
ancestors  al  ove  grandfathei  ai  1  grirdmotlei  together  n  th  all  tht  rbrothci'!  and  sisters  are  equally 
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It  appears  that  there  are  two  terms  for  paternal  uncle,  Ja'ta  when  older  than  my 
father,  and  Khoro  when  younger,  which  give  to  these  terms  the  signification  of 
elder  and  yoimger  paternal  uncle.  His  son  is  my  brother.  He  is  also  distinguished 
as  in  Hindi  as  my  brother  through  this  uncle,  Jaioto  BJirata,  and  Khortoto  Bhrata. 
My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  HsM;  my  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Mama;  and 


hia  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Some  of  the  nation  discriminate  among  them  as  second  and 
third  grandfathers,  &c.,  but  practically,  they  are  all  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  There  are  no 
great  uncles  or  great  aunts,  as  with  us." 

We  also  call  them  all  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
"II.  All  the  brothers  of  a  father  are  equally  fathers  to  his  children,  and  he  is  a  father  to  the 
children  of  all  his  brothers.     In  like  manner,  all  the  sisters  of  a  mother  are  equally  mothers  to  her 
children,  and  she  is  a  mother  to  the  children  of  all  her  sisters.     These  are  not  uncles  and  aunts, 
nephews  and  nieces,  as  with  us." 

We  call  them  Mta  and  Khoro  (uncles).  Jata  is  the  elder  brother,  and  Klioro  is  the  yonnger 
brother  of  a  father.  But  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  they  are  called  elder  and  younger  fathers.  The 
sister  of  a  mother,  whether  older  or  yonnger,  is  called  Mashi  {Mash,  annt-motherj.  The  children 
of  a  mother  to  her  sister  are,  if  male,  Bonpo,  and  if  female,  Bonjhi,  nephew  and  niece. 

"  III.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  brothers  of  a  mother  are  uncles  to  her  children,  and  all  the  sisters 
of  a  father  are  aunts  to  hia  children,  as  with  us;  so  that  of  the  father's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of 
the  mother's  brothers  and  sisters,  the  mother's  brothers  and  the  father's  sisters  are  the  true  and  the 
only  uncles  and  aunts  recognized  under  this  system." 

All  the  brothers  of  a  mother  are  called  Mama,  equivalent  to  uncle  j  and  aU  the  sisters  of  a  father 
are  called  Pishi,  aunt. 

"  IV.  There  is  one  term  for  elder  brother;  another  for  younger  brother  ;  one  term  for  elder  sister, 
and  another  for  younger  sister;  and  no  term  either  for  brother  or  sister,  except  in  the  plural  number.' 
These  separate  terms  are  not  applied  to  the  oldest  or  the  youngest  speciaeally,  but  to  each  and  all, 
who  are  older  or  younger  than  the  person  speaking." 

The  younger  calls  their  oldest  brother  Burro  Dada,  next  to  him  Majo  Dada,  third,  Shejo  Dada, 
and  fourth,  Nona  Dada,  but  elder  call  their  younger  brothers  by  name.  In  the  same  way  sisters  are 
called  Burro  Didy  (eldest  sister)  ;  Majo  Didy  (second)  ;  Shejo  Didy  (third)  ;  mono  Didy  (fourth), 
and  so  on ;  but  elder  sister  calls  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  by  name.  All  brothers  and 
sisters,  whether  older  or  yonnger,  also  call  each  other  by  the  general  name  Bhraia  (brother),  and 
Bhogny  (sister). 

"  v.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  all  the  children 
of  several  sisters  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  they  use,  in  each  case,  the  respective 
terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters.  Whilst  all  the  children  of  brothers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sisters  on  the  other 
are  cousins  to  each  other,  as  with  us.  To  this  last  rule  there  are  exceptions.  When  you  cross  from 
one  sex  to  the  other,  the  degree  of  relationship  is  farther  removed." 

As  a  general  rule  they  are  called  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  the  same  with  the  children 
of  sisters.  But  when  required  to  particularize,  the  former  {i.  e.,  the  children  of  my  father's  brother) 
are  called  Jdloto  Bhrata,  and  Jatoto  Bhogny,  or  Klwrtoto  Bhrata,  and  Khortoto  Bhogny,  according 
to  their  birth ;  and  the  latter  (i.  e.,  the  children  of  my  mother's  sisters)  Mashtoto  Bhrata,  and  Mash- 
toto  Bhogny. 

"  VI.  All  tho  sons  of  a  man's  brothers,  as  before  stated,  are  hia  sons ;  so  that  all  the  grandsons  of 
a  man's  brothers  aro  his  grandsons.  The  sons  of  a  man's  sisters  arc  his  nephews,  but  the  grandsons 
of  a  man's  sisters  are  his  grandsons.  In  the  nest  collateral  line  the  son  of  a  man's  female  cousin  is 
bis  nephew,  and  the  son  of  this  nephew  is  grandson." 

The  grandson  of  a  man's  brothers  aro  his  Pautra  (grandsons),  and  the  granddaughters  his  grand- 
daughters, Pautry.     According  to  Bengali  usage,  the  sons  of  a  man's  sisters  are  called   Bhagna 
(nephews),  and  the  grandsons  of  a  man's  sisters  are  also  grandsons  to  him.     In  the  next  collateral 
52      April,  1870, 
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my  mother's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Maud  =  aunt-mother.  All  of  these  terms  but  the 
last  are  from  the  aboriginal  speech ;  and  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  true  uncle 
and  aunt,  as  in  the  Tamilian  form,  were  the  mother's  brother,  and  the  father's 
sister,  and  that  the  other  arc  but  qualified  forms  of  the  previous  relationships  of 
father  and  mother. 

A  comparison  of  the  Bengali  with  the  Hindi  form  shows  that  they  are  in  fuU 
agreement  with  each  other,  with  shght  deviations,  in  their  minute  details ;  and 
that  the  terms  of  relationship  are  the  same  words  dialcctically  changed.  If  the 
Gaura  speech  was  divided  into  its  present  dialects  at  the  epoch  of  the  Sanskrit 
colonization  of  India,  then  the  modifications  of  the  original  system,  under  Sans- 
kritic  influences,  have  taken  the  same  precise  direction  in  each  dialect ;  thereby 
illustrating  the  uniformity  of  the  operation  of  intellectual  and  moral  causes  in  its 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  system  antedates  the  formation  of 
these  dialects  it  is  a  not  less  significant  attestation  of  the  permanency  of  the  system 


line,  the  son  of  a  miQ  s  female  cousin  (here  h  s  ■sistci)  i.  his  Bh  ig  a  (t  -i  hew) ,  the  grandson  of  this 
female  cousin  is  also  a  grandson  to  him 

"  Til.  All  the  giandaons  of  brotheis  are  biothere  to  each  other  and  the  same  of  all  the  grandsons 
of  sisters,  while  all  the  grandsons  of  brothers  on  the  one  hind  anl  of  sisters  on  the  other,  are 
cousins;  and  the  same  relationship  continues  to  the  lemotest  generation  m  each  case  so  loug  as 
those  persons  stand  in  tlie  same  degree  of  nearness  to  the  oiiginaJ  brotheis  ani  sisters  But  when 
one  is  farther  removed  than  the  otl  er  by  a  single  degree  the  rule  ^hich  changes  the  collateral  hue 
into  the  lincil  at  once  applie  thus  the  -^on  of  one  cous  n  becomes  a  nephew  to  the  other  cousm,  and 
the  son  ot  this  nej  1  ew  a  grandson  In  like  mannei  the  son  of  one  brother  bt,eome9  a  son  to  the 
other  brother  anij  the  son  of  this  son  a  grandson 

Among  ns  the\  aie  also  called  brotheis  to  each  othei  and  the  same  with  the  grandsons  of  sisters. 
And  so  al  o  all  the  gi-mdsons  of  brothers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  sisters  on  the  Other  are  called 
brothers;  and  the  same  rclatnnships  continue  to  the  remotest  generations 

"VIIT.  Consequently  the  descendants  of  1  rothers  and  sisters  or  of  an  oiifeinal  pui  could  not,  in 
theory,  ever  pass  beyond  the  degiee  of  cousin  that  being  the  mDst  remote  degree  of  reUtionship 
recogniaed  and  the  greatest  diveig  nee  allowed  from  the  Imcal  hue  Hence  tbe  bond  of  consan- 
guinity which  can  never  m  fact  be  bi  Iten  by  lapse  of  time  was  not  as  ft  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Indian  system  suffeied  to  ho  broken  m  principle 

It  is  exactly  the  -lame  amo  ig  us 

"IX.  All  the  wucs  ot  the  e  several  brothere  without  disciiramation  and  all  the  wives  of  these 
several  male  cousu  c  aie  inteichangeably  aisters  mlaw  to  the  brotheis  and  couhinsof  then  lespective 
husbands  and  til  the  husbands  ot  these  several  sisters  -nithout  distinction  ind  of  these  several 
female  cousins  are  n  like  mam  er  biothcis  in  law  to  the  sisters  and  cousins  of  thoir  respective  wives. 
All  the  wives  of  these  several  sons  and  nephews  aie  daughters  m  law  alike  to  the  lathers  and 
mothers,  uncles  and  aunts  of  then  respective  huf.bands  an  1  all  the  Imsban  is  of  these  several  daugh- 
ters and  nieces  are  sons  m  law  alike  to  the  fathers  and  motheis  uncles  an  1  aunts  of  therr  lespective 
wives. 

"This  system  which  from  its  complexity  and  nnlikencis  to  oir  o^^n  i  cm!  airiss  ng  to  us,  is  yet 
perfectly  natuiaJ  arid  readily  applied  by  the  Indian  1o  wh  m  i,ny  othei  than  ll  is  is  entirely 
unknown. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  among  us 

I  believe  I  have  answered  all  your  inquiries.  Should  you  need  anyfurthei  information,  I  shall  he 
happy  to  give  it.  I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

GOPENATII  NUNDY. 
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through  centuries  of  time,  demonstrated  by  its  preservation  in  such  a  number  of 
independent  channels. 

3.  Gujarathi.  This  system  is  also  in  full  and  and  minute  agreement  with  the 
Hindi  and  Bengali,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Table.  It  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  confirmatory  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  latter ;  and  for  the  additional  testi- 
mony which  it  furnishes  of  the  stability  of  the  system  in  its  present  condition. 
The  features  in  which  it  deviates  from,  as  well  as  those  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Tamilian  are  also  constant  in  the  Gujarathi. 

4.  Marathi,  The  same  remarks  that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  last 
form  are  equally  true  of  the  Marathi.  There  are  but  two  particulars  in  which 
there  is  any  noticeable  difference  between  the  Marathi  and  those  previously 
explained.  The  first  consists  in  the  presence  and  use  of  special  terms  in  the 
Marathi  system,  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister, 
which  have  before  been  considered ;  and  the  other  of  the  absence  of  the  Polish 
method  of  distinguishing  the  children  of  uncles  and  aunts.  The  failure  to  adopt 
this  method  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  of  the  Sanskritic  origin  of.  this  method 
of  discrimination.  For  a  further  knowledge  of  this  form,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Table. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  Gaura  system  of  relationship  a  definite 
impression  of  its  present  characteristics  has  been  obtained.  The  form  which  pre- 
vails in  the  five  remaining  dialects  must  be  ascertained  and  compared  with  those 
given  before  the  question  of  the  true  position  of  the  Gaura  system  can  be  fully 
determined.  Presumptively  the  same  form  prevails  in  all  of  the  dialects ;  but  at 
the  same  time  if  the  original  system  wore  the  same  as  the  Tamilian,  other  traces 
than  those  already  found  may  stUl  exist  in  the  uarepresented  dialects.  There  are 
two  hypotheses,  as  before  intimated,  with  reference  to  this  system,  each  of  which 
has  some  basis  of  probability.  First,  that  it  is  an  independent  variety  of  the 
classificatory  system,  and  has  remained  unchanged,  in  its  radical  features,  since  the 
advent  in  India  of  the  Sanskrit  stock ;  or,  Second,  that  it  was  originally  Turanian 
of  the  Tamilian  type,  and  has  been  modified  to  the  extent  of  losing  several  of  its 
radical  characteristics  under  the  long-continued  pressure  of  Sanskritic  influence. 
Upon  the  first  hypothesis,  in  addition  to  what  has  previously  been  stated,  it  may 
he  remarked  that  it  would  exclude  all  influence  from  Sanskrit  sources  upon  its 
formation.  If  adopted,  we  must  suppose  that  they  voluntarily  abandoned  their 
own  descriptive  system  and  accepted,  in  its  place,  the  form  of  a  barbarous  people, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  substitution  of  their  own  terms  of  relationship  in 
the  place  of  the  aboriginal.  Upon  the  second,  which  is  much  the  strongest 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  the  system  is  un-Sanskritic,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  taken  its  origin  without  the  Ai-yan  family.  Secondly,  that  when  the 
two  peoples  became  united,  two  radically  different  systems  of  consanguinity  were 
brought  into  collision,  and  held  in  antagonistic  relations  until  a  new  system  was 
constructed.  Thirdly,  that  the  resulting  system  would  represent  in  the  source  of 
its  several  parts  the  amount  of  influence  each  was  able  to  impress  upon  it.  Lastly, 
That  the  Sanskritic  influence  would  be  directed  with  greater  force  against  the 
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objectionable  parts  of  the  aboriginal  system  which  they  sought  to  eradicate.  It  is 
certain  that  the  indigenous  form  held  the  mastery  to  the  end,  and  that  it  yielded 
the  very  features,  and  no  others,  that  would  be  most  offensive  to  Sanskxitic  tastes. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  placing  the  Gaura  system  in 
tiie  Turanian  connection. 
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CHAPTEH    III. 

SYSTEM  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TUKANIAN  FAMILY— Continued. 

1.  Chinese — Antiqnity  of  the  Chinese  Nation— Immobility  of  their  Civilization — Its  teadenoy  to  arrest  Changes 
in  their  Domestic  luBtitutiQns— Tiieir  System  of  Kelationship— Fully  Eshibited  in  the  Table— Class iaoatory  in 
Character — Possesses  a  namber  of  Turanian  Characteriaties — The  System  consists  oi  Two  Parts — First,  the  Terma 
of  Relationship — Second,  Qualifying  Terms  to  dietinguish  the  Brancliea — In  the  laat  respeot  it  diffiera  fTOm  all 
other  Forms— Thia  part  evidently  Supplemented  by  Boholarg — The  "  Nine  Grades  of  Relations"— Elaborate  and 
Artifleial  Characters  of  the  Chinese  System — Lineal  Line — Fraternal  and  Sororal  Relationahipa — First  Collateral 
-  Line—Seooud  and  Third  Collateral  Lines— Reasons  for  placing  the  Chinese  in  the  Turanian  Family— Their 
System  midway  between  the  Tnranian  and  Malayan.  2.  Japanese — Their  System  of  Relationship — Details  of 
the  System — Reaaona  for  placing  the  Japaneae  previa  ionally  in  the  Turanian  Connection — Addenda:  Obaerva- 
tions  of  Hon.  Robert  Hart,  upon  the  Chineae  System — Table. 

The  acknowledged  antiquity  of  tlie  Chinese  nation  invests  their  system  of  rela- 
tionship with  special  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  later  opinion 
has  heen  to  lessen  the  extravagant  age  claimed  for  their  literature  and  civilization, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  distinct  political  existence  of  this  singular 
people  ascends  to  a  period  of  time,  in  the  past,  coeval,  at  least,  with  the  oldest 
nations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  No  existing  nation  has  perpetuated 
itself,  with  unbroken  identity,  through  the  same  number  of  centuries,  or  developed 
from  one  stem  or  stock  an  equal  number  of  people.  In  numbers  of  the  same 
lineage,  and  in  years  of  political  duration,  the  Chinese  are  the  first  among  the 
nations  of  mankind. 

Within  the  historical  period  immobility  has  been  the  characteristic  of  their  civi- 
lization. This  hereditary  jealousy  of  innovation  has  tended  to  preserve  their 
domestic  institutions  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  change.  If,  then,  there  is 
found  among  them  a  clearly  dciined  and  perfectly  developed  domestic  institution, 
which  is  founded  upon  fixed  necessities  of  the  social  state,  and'  jvhich  satisfies  as 
well  as  regulates  these  necessities,  it  would  be  expected  to  partake  of  the  perma- 
nence and  stability  such  immobility  implies.  It  would  also  folloiv  as  a  legitimate 
inference,  that  the  institution  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  identification  with  primary 
needs,  originated  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  national  existence. 

The  Chinese  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  is  a  domestic  institution  of  this 
description.  As  a  system  it  belongs  to  the  classificatory  division,  and  to  the  Tura- 
nian branch  of  this  division,  although  it  falls  below  the  highest  type  of  the  Tura- 
nian form,  and  affiliates  wherever  it  diverges  with  the  Malayan.  If  the  Dravidian 
speaking  people  of  India  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Turanian  family,  the 
Chinese  nation  is  an  outlying  member.  Their  system  of  relationship  possesses 
some  features  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other,  but  these  will  be  seen,  in  the 
end,  to  relate  to  external  rather  than  to  radical  characteristics.     In  its  method  it 
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is  cumbersome  and  highly  artificial ;  yet  in  the  completeness  of  its  plan  for  the 
separation  of  the  several  lines,  and  branches  of  Hnes,  from  each  other,  and  for  the 
specialization  of  the  relationships  of  every  kinsman  to  the  central  Ego,  it  is  second 
only  to  the  Eoman  form ;  and,  in  many  respects,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  existing 
system.  It  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  maintaining  a  principle  of  classi- 
fication which  confounds  the  natural  distinctions  in  the  relationships  of  consan- 
guine!, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  separating  these  relationships  from  each  other  in 
a  precise  and  definite  manner.  Certain  individuals  in  each  of  the  several  collateral 
lines  are  placed  upon  the  same  level  in  the  degree  of  their  nearness  to  Ego,  and 
yet  their  relationships  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  The  collateral  lines  are 
maintained  divergent  from  the  lineal,  and  yet  are  finally  merged  within  it.  These 
seemingly  inconsistent  results  have  been  produced  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar 
to  the  Chinese  form. 

There  are  two  distinct. parts  of  the  system  of  relationship,  by  the  joint  operation 
of  which  the  results  indicated  have  been  effected,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  may 
yet  be  separated  from  each  other.  The  first  consists  of  the  terms  of  relationship 
which  are  used,  to  a  great  extent,  in  accordance  with  the  Turanian  principle  of 
classification.  Consanguinei,  near  and  remote,  are  arranged  into  great  classes,  and 
the  members  of  each  class  are  admitted  into  the  same  relationship,  irrespective  of 
nearness  or  remoteness  in  degree.  This  is  the  original  as  well  as  radical  portion 
of  the  system.  The  second  part  consists  of  independent  quahfying  terms,  which 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  several  branches  of  each  collateral  line  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  the  relationship  of  each  individual.  By  means  of  these  additional 
terms  the  branch  of  the  line  in  every  case,  and,  usually,  the  line  itself,  are  definitely 
indicated;  and  collateral  consanguinei  are  thus  discriminated  from  the  lineal.  In 
some  instances  these  qualifying  terms  have  superseded  the  terms  of  relationship  j 
but  in  all  such  cases,  the  latter  are  probably  understood.  The  precise  manner  in 
which  these  results  are  produced  will  become  apparent  as  the  several  branches  of 
each  Hue  are  presented  in  detail.  AU  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Chinese  system  will 
be  readily  apprehended  by  following  the,  chain  of  relationship  from  parent  to  child, 
observing  the  terms  that  are  employed  to  express  the  series  of  these  relationships 
to  Ego,  and,  also,  the  specific  additions  by  which  the  branches  of  particular  lines 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  that  part  of  the 
framework  of  the  system  which  specializes  the  several  branches  of  each  line  was 
engrafted  upon  the  radical  portion ;  that  it  was  the  afterwork  of  scholars  or  civilians 
to  clear  up  or  qualify  the  primitive  classification ;  and  that  it  probably  originated 
in  the  necessity  for  a  code  of  descents  to  regulate  the  inheritance  of  property. 

The  Chinese  system  of  relationship,  as  given  in  the  Table,  was  furnished  by 
Hon.  Robert  Hart,  an  English  gentleman  of  Canton,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
Bureau  of  Marine  Customs.  It  was  especially  fortunate  that  the  difficult  labor  of 
spreading  out  in  detail  this  elaborate  and  artificial  form  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
was  undertaken  by  one  so  abundantly  qualified  as  Mr.  Hart  to  trace  it  to  its  limits 
in  this  peculiar  language,  and  to  bestow  upon  its  nomenclature  the  etymological  ob- 
servations so  necessary  to  its  interpretation.  It  is  evident,  from  his  work,  that  his 
Investigations  covered  its   entire   range,  and  developed  all  of  its   material  charac- 
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teristics.  The  schedule  gives  the  system  in  the  Pekin  or  Mandarin  dialect.  It 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  special  cxar 
mination  than  in  the  Table,  together  with  Mr.  Hart's  observations  upon  the  Chinese 
system. 

The  Chinese  classify  the  consanguinei  of  any  given  person  under  nine  grades  of 
relationship,  four  of  which  are  above,  and  four  below  Btjo.  It  would  seem  that 
collateral  consanguinei  are  included  to  some  extent  in  the  nine  grades,  and  stand 
in  tho  same  relationship  to  Ego,  respectively,  as  the  person  in  the  lineal  line  does 
who  is  at  the  same  distance  in  degree  from  the  common  ancestor.  Por  example, 
my  first,  second,  and  third  cousins,  male,  under  our  system,  are  my  brothers  under 
the  Chinese,  and  the  sons  of  tho  latter  are  my  sons ;  and  they  stand  in  the  same 
grades  respectively  as  my  own  brothers  and  my  own  sons.  Mr.  Hart  furnishes,  in 
his  observations,  the  following  translation  from  a  Chinese  author  upon  this  subject; 

"  (^)  All  men  who  are  bom  into  the  world  have  nine  ranks  of  relations.  My 
own  generation  is  one  grade,  my  father's  is  one,  my  grandfather's  is  one,  that  of 
my  grandfather's  father  is  one,  and  that  of  my  grandfather's  grandfather  is  one; 
thus  above  me  are  four  grades :  my  son's  generation  is  one  grade,  my  grandson's  is 
one,  that  of  my  grandson's  son  is  one,  and  that  of  my  grandson's  grandson  is  one ; 
thus  below  mo  are  four  grades  of  relations ;  including  myself  in  the  estimate,  there 
are  in  all  nine  grades.  These  are  brethren,  and  though  each  grade  belongs  to  a 
different  house  or  family,  yet  they  are  aU  my  relations,  and  these  are  called  the 
nine  grades  of  relations." 

"  (.8)  Tho  degrees  of  kindred  in  a  family  are  like  the  streamlets  of  a  fountain, 
or  tho  branches  of  a  tree ;  although  the  streams  differ  in  being  more  or  less  remote, 
and  the  branches  in  being  more  or  less  close,  yet  there  is  but  one  trunli,  and  one 
fountain  head." 

The  chief  question  of  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  this  fragment  is,  whether 
the  members  of  each  gi-ade  of  relations  stand  upon  a  level  and  fall  under  the  same 
relationship  to  Ego  as  the  person  in  the  lineal  line  at  the  same  remove  from  the 
common  ancestor,  e.  g.,  whether  my  father's  brother  and  my  mother's  brother  are 
equally  my  fathers,  my  brother's  son  and  my  sister's  son  are  equaUy  my  sons ;  or 
whether  it  is  a  division  of  a  man's  kindred  into  generations  simply,  founded  upon 
the  degrees  in  the  lineal  line.  In  the  former  case  all  consanguinei,  near  and  remote, 
would  stand  to  Ego  in  the  relation  either  of  fathers  or  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters, 
sons  or  daughters,  grandparents  or  grandchildren  of  different  degrees.  This  would 
render  the  Chinese  and  Malayan  forms  identical,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  true 
ethnic  position  of  the  Chinese  is  at  the  head  of  the  Malayan  family.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  consanguinei  are  merely  classified  into  generations  according  to  the  distance 
of  particular  persons  from  common  ancestors,  whilst  the  division  has  but  little  sig- 
nificance, it  would  leave  the  relationships  of  persons  unaffected.  The  system  itself 
docs  not  fully  sustain  cither  interpretation,  although  it  contains  abundant  mternal 
evidence  of  an  original  affinity  with  the  Malayan  form. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  take  up  tho  several  lines  in  their  order,  and  present  them 
with  fulness  of  detail  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  singular  system  may  be 
obtained. 
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The  Chinese  differs  from  other  forms  in  possessing  a  double  set  of  terms  for  an- 
cestors, one  for  those  on  the  father's  side,  and  another  for  those  on  the  mother's, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  descent  of  the  family  name  in  the  male  line. 
Also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  term  for  grandfather  on  the  father's  side, 
tm-fu  =^  ancestral  father,  contained  the  idea  that  he  was  the  founder  or  beginner 
of  a  family ;  w^eace  wae-htmg  ^=  "  outside  grandfather,"  is  employed  to  distinguish 
the  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  To  discriminate  the  several  ancestors  for 
four  degrees  above  Ego,  qualifying  terms  are  added  to  indicate  the  relative  near- 
ness of  each ;  thus,  on  the  father's  side  we  have  for  the  scries,  father,  fvrtsin  = 
"  my  father  relation"  {wo-1b  =  "  my"  being  understood  as  prefixed  in  this  and  each 
succeeding  illustration) ;  grandfather,  tsvrfu  =  "  my  ancestral  father ;"  great-grand- 
father, tsung-tm^^'-Ta-y  additional  ancestor;"  and  grandfather's  grandfather, /rooji- 
tsu=  "my  fai  removed  ancestor."  On  the  mother's  side  we  have  for  mother, 
mo-tsin  ^  my  mother  relation ;  grandmother,  wae-po  =  my  outside  mother ;  great- 
grandmother,  wa£-teu-2)o=  "  my  outside  ancestral  old  mother;"  and  grandmother's 
grandmother,  wae-tsung-tsii-mo  ^  "  my  outside  more  remote  ancestral  mother."  In 
the  descending  series  we  have  son,  ir-isze=  "my  chUd-boy;"  grandsc::;,  sim-tsze  = 
"  my  growing  for  the  second  time  hoy ;"  great-grandson,  tsungsun  ~  "  my  additional 
growing  for  the  second  time  boy ;"  and  grandson's  grandson,  yuen-san  =  "  my  great 
growing  for  the  second  time." 

There  is  a  double  set  of  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother  and  for  elder  sister, 
and  a  single  term  for  younger  sister,  but  no  term  either  for  brother  or  sister  in  the 
abstract.  It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  terms  for  elder  brother,  ko-]co,  one 
for  elder  sister,  tsea-tsea,  and  the  term  for  younger  sister,  mei-mei,  are  each  dupHca- 
tions  of  the  same  term.  No  explanation  is  given  why  they  were  tlms  formed ; 
Jieung-te  is  the  term  for  younger  brother.  The  other  terms  are  Jieung,  my  elder 
brother,  literally  "senior;"  cu-te,  my  younger  brother,  literally  "junior;"  and  tsze 
my  elder  sister,  literally  "an  experienced  woman."  All  of  these  are  used  indis- 
criminately by  the  males  and  females.  The  term  7ieung-te  is  employed  to  designate 
each  of  tlie  collateral- brothers,  and  tse-mei  each  of  the  collateral  sisters,  which  are 
equivalent  respectively  to  elder-younger  brother  and  elder-younger  sister.  They 
also  apply  to  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  the  full  terms  for  our  brothers  and 
sisters. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  Ego  a  male,  I  call  my  brother's  son  cAiMr,  my 
child  of  the  cMh  class,  or  branch,  or  grade ;  my  brother's  daughter,  cldlirneu,  my 
girl  of  the  chih  class ;  my  brother's  grandson,  chihsim,  my  grandson  of  the  chih 
class ;  and  my  brother's  granddaughter,  cUhsun-neUy  my  granddaughter  of  the  chih 
class. 

It  is  diificult  to  find  a  proper  definition  for  the  term  citih,  which  is  here  employed 
to  distinguish  the  descendants  of  the  brothers  of  Ego,  and  elsewhere  of  his  colla- 
teral brothers.  The  word  "  class"  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  although  not  per- 
fectly expressive  of  the  idea,  is  preferable  to  "branch"  or  "grade."  This,  and 
similar  terms,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  manner  of  their  use.  In  the  previous 
relationships  ir  and  neu  express  kin.  Ir-isze  =  child-boy,  is  the  term  for  son,  and 
neu-ir  =  girl-child,  that  for  daughter  ;  ir,  therefore,  is  a  strict  term  of  relationship, 
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whilst  tsze  and  neu  seem  to  express  more  than  gendeii  Whether  or  not  the  last 
two,  standing  apart  from  ir,  arc  the  equivalents  of  son  and  daughter,  or  whether  ir 
is  understood  in  each  case,  I  am  unahle  to  determine.  The  reciprocal  relationships 
in  the  above  cases  appear  to  be  those  of  father  and  son,  father  and  daughter, 
grandfather  and  grandson,  and  grandfather  and  granddaughter.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Chinese  possesses  the  iirst  indicative  feature  of  the  Turanian  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  discrimination  of  my  brother's  descendants  from  my  own  by  means  of 
the  term  chih,  this  branch  of  the  first  collateral  line  is  merged  in  the  lineal  line  by 
force  of  the  terms  of  consanguinity,  which  is  an  indicative  feature  of  the  Turanian 
system,  and  also  of  the  Malayan. 

My  sister's  son,  Bgo  a  male,  I  call  waesimg,  which  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Hart, 
"outside  nephew."  Woe  signifies  "outside,"  and  sung,  which  originally  signified 
a  "  daughter's  child,"  with  woe  prefixed  expresses  "  sister's  son."  A  better  render- 
ing, perhaps,  would  he  "  outside  child"=^nephew.  My  sister's  daughter  I  call  wae- 
sung-neu,  translated  by  Mr.  Hart,  "my  daughter  of  the  wae-sung  class."  Rendered 
as  suggested  above,  it  would  be  "  my  outside  female  child"=niece.  As  the  correla- 
tive relationship  is  that  of  uncle,  it  favors  the  latter  form.  My  sister's  grandson  I 
call  waesungswi,  and  her  granddaughter  waesung-^ieu,  my  grandson  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  waesung  class.  Whether  these  several  renderings  are  correct  is 
important  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  show  that  the  Chinese  has  a  third  distinctive 
and  indicative  featui-e  of  the  Turanian  system,  namely ;  that  whilst  my  brother's 
children  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  my  sister's  children  are  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  £Jgo  being  a  male.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  this  feature  does  not 
run  through  the  system  as  it  does  in  the  typical  Turanian  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  Fgo  a  female,  my  brother's  son  I  call  wae-c7d7i,  my 
"outer  nephew,"  or  tr  being  understood,  "my  child  of  the  wae-chiJi  class;"  his 
daughter  I  call  wae-chihr^eu,  my  "  outer  niece,"  or  my  child  of  the  wae-cfdli  class ; 
and  the  children  of  this  nephew  and  niece  ai-e  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class. 
The  correlative  relationship  in  the  first  cases  is  that  of  "  aunt-mother,"  sometimes 
"aunt."  If  we  find  here,  in  fact,  the  relationship  of  aunt  and  nephew,  another 
Turanian  characteristic  is  revealed;  but  with  %r  understood  in  each  case,  my 
brother's  children  are  my  children  by  force  of  the  teiTus  of  consanguinity,  whilst 
the  force  of  the  discrimination  comes  from  the  qualifying  terms  which  have  no 
counterpart  in  any  other  known  system.  It  also  tends  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
form  is  still  in  a  transition  state  from  the  Malayan  to  the  Turanian. 

My  sister's  son.  Ego  a  female,  I  call  esung,  which  is  not  rendered.  Mr.  Hart 
remarks  that  the  E  here  used  is  composed  of  two  characters,  one  of  which  signifies 
"  woman,"  and  the  other  "  foreign,"  and  that  it  appears  in  the  word  E-ma,  applied 
to  a  mother's  sister.  Sung  is  the  same  term  before  considered.  This  branch  of 
the  first  collateral  line  is  the  same,  whether  ^170  be  a  male  or  female,  except  that  in 
the  former  case  wae,  and  in  the  latter  E  is  prefixed.  It  follows  that  my  sister's 
children  stand  to  me  a  female  in  the  same  relationship  of  consanguinity  that  they  do 
to  my  brother  a  male,  except  that  they  are  made  nearer  or  more  remote  in  grade, 
as  the  terms  wae  and  E  are  interpreted.  My  sister's  daughter  I  call  e-sung-^ieu; 
and  her  grandchildren  my  grandchildren  of  the  e-sung  class. 
53      April,  1870. 
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The  wives  of  these  several  sons  and  nephews  are  my  daughters-in-law ;  and  the 
husbands  of  these  several  daughters  and  nieces  are  my  sons-in-law,  each  of  them 
addressing  me  by  the  correlative  terms,  which  It^t  usage  runs  through  the  system ; 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  my  own  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law,  by  the  terms  expressive  of  the  class  to  which  they  severally 
belong.     This  disposes  of  the  first  collateral  line. 

A  digression  may  be  here  allowed  to  observe  that  descent,  amongst  the  Chinese, 
as  to  the  family  name,  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  and  followed  strictly.  Tamily 
names  are  still  used  in  the  primitive  sense.  They  call  themselves,  as  a  nation  or 
people,  PUirdng,  which  signifies  "  The  Hundred  Families."  The  idea  of  the 
family  and  of  the  family  name,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Aryan  family,  was  compara- 
tively modern,  and  of  slow  growth.  It  appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  reached 
outside  of  this  great  family.  Originally  the  idea  expressed  itself  in  tribes,  the 
family  being  then  unknown.  The  descendants  of  an  original  pair,  or  of  the  founder 
of  a  family,  assumed  a  distinctive  name  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  common 
descent.  Into  this  general  name,  the  names  of  individuals  and  of  immediate  con- 
sanguinei  were  absorbed.  They  thus  became  a  tribe,  or  a  great  family,  united  by 
the  bond  of  kin,  and  distinguished  by  a  common  tribal  name.  Such,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  the  original  "  hundred  families"  of  the  Chinese.  Under  this  organization 
the  names  of  persons,  whilst  they  might  indicate  the  tribe,  would  not  show  that 
the  members  of  the  same  household,  or  children  of  the  same  parents,  were  related 
to  each  other,  except  generally  as  the  members  of  a  great  family  or  circle  of 
kindred.  To  the  all-creative  Roman  mind  the  Aryan  family  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  full  development  of  the  idea  of  the  gens  with  its  subordinate  distinctions  as 
expressed  by  the  prenomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen,  out  of  which,  at  a  later  day,  came 
the  family  as  now  constituted,  with  the  Christian  and  surname,  the  latter  descend- 
ing in  the  male  line.  Mr.  Hart  further  states  that  at  present  there  are  but  four 
hundred  family  names  in  Chhia,^  or  about  that  number.  It  seems  probable,  par- 
ticularly from  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  in  the  same  family,  that  the  "  Hun- 
dred Families"  of  the  Chinese  were  the  remains  or  the  result  of  their  ancient  tribal 
subdivisions.  With  them,  therefore,  in  a  more  marked  sense  than  with  us,  the 
females  were  regarded  as  transferred  to  the  families  of  their  respective  husbands. 
The  male  descendants  of  a  man's  brothers  would  retain  his  family  name ;  whilst 
his  sisters,  and  their  female  descendants  would  assume  those  of  their  respective 
husbands. 

In  the  second  collateral  line  male,  on  the  father's  side,  and  irrespective  of  the 
sex  of  Ego,  I  call  my  father's  brother,  if  older  than  my  own  father,  pohrfu,  my 

'  "  Itt  some  parts  of  the  country,"  he  remarks,  "  large  Tillages  are  met  witb,  in  each  of  which  there 
exists  but  one  family  name ;  thus,  in  one  district  will  be  found,  say,  three  villages,  each  containing 
two  or  three  thousand  people,  the  one  of  the  'horse,'  the  second  of  the  '  sheep,'  and  the  third  of 
the  '  ox'  family  name."  The  Rev.  J.  Y.  N.  Talmadge,  a  returned  American  missiooary  from  Amoy, 
mentioned  the  same  fact  to  the  ■writer.  He  spoke  of  one  village  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  had  the  same  name,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
matter  is  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  amongst  all  of  those  who  bear  the  same  family  name,  for 
reason  of  consanguinity. 
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senior  father,  and  if  younger,  shuh-fu,  my  junior  father.  This  is  a  fourth  indicative 
feature  of  the  Turanian  system.  My  father's  brother's  son  I  call  tang-Aeun^te, 
"tny  Hall  brother,"  or  my  brother  of  the  tang  class;  and  my  father's  brother's 
daughter,  iang-tsze-mei,  my  "  Hall  sister,"  or  my  sister  of  the  tang  class,  each  of 
them  calling  me  the  same.  As  the  children  of  brothers  we  bear  the  same  family 
name.  I  also  call  them  elder  and  younger  brother  and  sister,  according  to  our  rela- 
tive ages.  Since  the  three  remaining  male  cousins  arc  my  brothers  in  Chinese,  the 
system  in  these  relationships  agrees  with  the  Malayan.  The  son  and  daughter  of 
this  collateral  brother  I  call  tang-<Mli  and  tang-chih-neu,  my  son  and  daughter  of 
the  tang-chih  class ;  and  his  grandson  and  granddaughter,  iang-chih-sim  and  tang- 
ehilirsun-^im,  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
cMh  class  of  the  first  collateral  line  here  reappears,  thus  showing  that  the  son  of 
my  own  brother  and  of  my  collateral  brother  fall  into  tlie  same  class,  although  in 
different  branches.  In  like  manner  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  sister 
I  call  /anff-wa£-sung  and  tang-waesung-neu,  my  outside  nephew  and  outside  niece 
of  the  iang  class,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class.  Up 
to  this  point  the  method  of  the  system  is  coherent,  and  its  parts  are  in  self-agree- 
ment. But  a  deviation  now  occurs  with  respect  to  the  children  of  this  collateral 
brother  and  sister,  £go  a  female,  which  is  difficult  of  explanation ;  they  are  the 
same  as  above  given  with  MJgo  a  male.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  principle  of 
classification,  Ego  a  male,  established  in  the  first  collateral  line,  is  carried  into  the 
second,  Ego  still  a  male ;  but  with  JEJgo  a  female,  the  principle  estabHshed  in  the 
first  is  not  carried  into  the  second,  as  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  logic  of 
the  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  collateral  hne  should  be  in  its  male  and 
female  branches  a  counterpart  of  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  tang,  ex- 
pressive of  the  class,  and  it  is  not.  It  is  one  of  those  particulars  in  which  the 
original  Malayan  form  at  the  basis  of  the  system  still  manifests  itself. 

My  father's  sister,  if  older  than  my  father,  and  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  I 
call  ku-mo  =  aunt-mother,  and  if  younger,  hvrtseay  =  auntrolder-sister ;  but  in  com- 
mon usage,  simply  kii  =  aunt.  This  is  a  fifth  indicative  relationship  of  the  Tura- 
nian system.  My  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter  I  call  peaonrheung-te,  and 
^ax>n-tsze-mei^  my  external  brother  and  my  external  sister  of  the  peatni  class,  I 
also  call  them  my  elder  or  younger  brother  and  sister,  according  to  relative  age, 
using  the  same  terms  I  apply  to  own  brothers  and  sisters.  In  these  relationships 
the  system  is  again  Malayan.  The  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  brother  I 
call  peaon-cMh  and  peaorirchili-^eu,  my  son  and  daughter  of  the  peaon  class.  Mr. 
Hart  renders  these  terms  nephew  and  niece;  but  inasmuch  as  they  arc  the  same 
terms  applied  by  a  man  to  his  brother's  children,  with  peaon  added  to  distinguish 
the  branch  and  line,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  preferable  translation.  The 
children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class.  The  son  and 
daughter  of  this  collateral  sister  I  csH  peam^rchih-^aesung  -and  peaon-chih-weasung- 
neu,  my  nephew  and  niece  of  the  peaon  class.  The  children  of  the  latter  are  my 
grandchildren  of  the  same  class.  With  Ego  a  female,  these  relationships  are  the 
same.  From  the  precision  with  which  the  same  terms  are  applied  in  this  line 
which  are  used  in  the  first,  with  Ego  a  male,  it  still  appears  singular  that  th© 
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discriminations  made  in  the  former,  with  Ego  a  female,  are  not  applied  in  the 
latter  with  Mgo  the  same.  Without  any  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  this 
intricate  system  escaped  the  critical  attention  of  Mr.  Hart,  to  maintain  its  con- 
sistency with  itself  the  principles  of  classification  adopted  in  the  first  collateral 
line  should  be  canied  into  the  second,  third,  and  even  more  remote.  Wherever  a 
collateral  brother  and  sister  are  found,  however  distant  in  degree,  their  children 
should  fall  into  the  same  relationships  of  consanguinity  as  those  of  an  own  brother 
and  sister,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  class  terms.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparently  arbitrary  character  of  the  system,  it  rests  upon  definite  ideas  which 
stand  to  each  other  in  fixed  relations ;  and  the  relations  thus  created  must  con- 
stantly assert  their  integrity,  or  the  system  becomes  blemished. 

Irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Hgo,  I  call  my  mother's  brother  mo-lcew  =  my  mother- 
uncle,  or  conimonly  kew,  nncle.  Sometimes  k&w-fu  ^  uncle-father,  is  used.  The 
relationship  of  uncle,  restricted  to  my  mother's  brother,  is  a  sixth  indicative  charac- 
teristic of  the  Turanian  system.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  relationship,  together 
with  that  of  aunt,  which  is  equally  positive,  followed,  hut  with  much  less  distinct- 
ness, by  the  correlative  relationships  of  nephew  and  niece,  that  furnished  the  pre- 
ponderating reason  for  placing  the  Chinese  in  the  Turanian  rather  than  in  the 
Malayan  connection.  When  the  Malayan  form  is  presented  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Chinese  system  stands  on  the  confines  between  the  Malayan  and  Turanian 
forms.  In  determining  the  question  of  its  true  position  the  terms  of  consanguinity, 
which  represent  the  original  as  well  as  the  radical  parts  of  the  system,  must  govern ; 
and  the  qualifying  terms,  which  represent  the  afterwork  of  scholars,  must  be  laid 
out  of  view.  If  this  is  done,  the-Chinese  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  relation- 
ships named,  will  be  seen  to  afiiliate  more  closely  with  the  Malayan  than  with  the 
Turanian.  On  the  other  hand,  with  those  relationships  which  mark  the  transition 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  stage  of  development,  the  preponderance  of  internal 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  Turanian  connection.  When  the  systems  of  relation- 
ship of  the  remaining  Asiatic  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  assemblage  of  nations 
inhabiting  Oceanica,  are  collected  and  compared  it  is  not  improbable,  as  elsewhere 
intimated,  that  the  rightful  position  of  the  Chinese  nation  will  be  in  the  Malayan 
family.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again.  To  resume ;  my  mother's  brother's 
son  and  daughter  I  caU  peaon-?ieurig-ie  and  peaon-tsze-md,  my  external  brother  and 
sister,  or  my  brother  and  sister  of  the  peaoii  class.  I  call  them  also  my  elder  or 
younger  brother  and  sister,  according  to  our  relative  ages ;  the  son  and  daughter 
of  this  collateral  brother  peaon-chih  and  peaon-chiJi-neu^  my  son  and  daughter  of 
the  peaon  class,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class. 
The  son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  sister  I  call  wae-peaonnihih,  and  wae-peaonb- 
chilir^ieii.,  my  son  and  daughter  of  the  woe  branch  of  the  peaon  class.  Mr.  Hart 
renders  this  phrase  as  equivalent  to  nephew  and  niece  of  the  same  branch  and 
class.     Their  children  are  my  grandchildren  of  the  peaon-chih  class. 

Mr,  Hart  remarks  in  a  note  that  "  relationship  on  the  father's  side  transmitted 
from  male  to  male  is  of  the  tmig  class ;  the  moment  it  passes  out,  by  the  marriage  of 
a  female  to  another  family,  it  is  characterized  as  peaon;  and  if  it  passes  from  that 
to  another  family,  by  the  marriage  of  another  female,  it  becomes  loae-peaon." 
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My  mother's  sister,  if  older  than  my  mother,  I  call  ta-e-ma,  and  if  younger, 
leaon-a-ma,  which  is  rendered  by  Mr,  Hart  my  "  great"  or  "little  outside  mama,". 
Whether  in  common  usage  she  is  called  mother  does  not  appear.  Her  son  and 
daughter  I  call  e-peaon-heung-te,  and  e-peaonr-isee-mei,  my  brother  and  sister  of 
the  e-peaon  class.  The  force  of  the  E,  appears  to  be,  to  make  this  class  more 
remote  than  the  peaon,  which  is  another  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Turanian 
form.  As  phrases,  they  are  equivalent  to  "  outside  external,"  brother  and  sister, 
I  also  call  them  elder  or  younger  brother  and  sister.  The  children  of  this  brother 
ai-e  my  sons  and  daughters  of  the  e-peaon  class;  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are 
my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  son  and  daughter  of 
this  collateral  sister  I  call  wae-e-peaofi-chih  and  wae-e-peaon-chih-neu^  which  Mr. 
Hart  translates  my  nephew  and  niece  of  the  woe  branch  of  the  e^eaon  class. 
Their  children  are  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  children  of  brothers  are  placed  upon  the  same  level 
under  the  relationship  of  "  Hall  brothers"  and  "Hall  sisters;"  that  the  children 
of  sisters  are  placed  upon  equality  as  "  external  outside  brothers  and  sisters;"  and 
that  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  similarly  placed  as  "  outside  brothers 
and  sistera."  The  members  of  each  of  the  three  classes  are  equal  amongst  them- 
selves, but  stand  in  different  relationships  as  classes,  the  difference  being  made  in 
the  qualifying  terms.  By  the  terms  of  consanguinity  they  are  all  brothers  and 
sisters  to  each  other,  which  is  another  departure  from  the  Turanian  system. 

The  wives  of  these  several  collateral  brothers  in  each  of  the  four  branches  of  the 
second  collateral  line,  are  each  my  sister-in-law ;  and  the  husbands  of  each  of  these 
collateral  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law,  each  of  them  addressing  me  by  the  cor- 
relative term ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
blood  relations,  by  the  qualifying  terms  expressive  of  the  class  with  which  they  are 
respectively  connected  by  marriage.     This  disposes  of  the  second  collateral  line. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  present  in  detail  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  third 
collateral  line.  My  father's  father's  sister  I  call  7m-mo,  my  aunt-mother  the  same 
as  my  father's  sister ;  her  son  if  older  than  my  father  I  call  'peaon-poh,  if  younger 
peaon-shuh,  my  "senior"  or  "junior,"  of  the  peaon  class.  If  the  relationship  in 
this  case  was  that  of  uncle,  it  would  be  more  consistent.  My  father's  sister's 
daughter  I  call  peaon-lm,  my  aunt  of  the  peaon  class.  The  children  of  each  I  call 
peami-'hetm.g-te,  and  peaon-tsze-mei,  my  brother  and  sister  of  the  peaon  class.  The 
son  and  daughter  of  this  collateral  brother  are  my  children,  and  the  children  of  the 
latter  are  my  grandchildren  of  the  same  class. 

We  have  now,  with  tedious  minuteness,  presented  the  material  parts  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  relationship.  Although  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  system 
are  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  explanations  given,  they  exhibit  its  form  suffi- 
ciently to  illustrate  its  elaborate  and  artificial  character.  It  embodies  a  well-con- 
sidered plan,  which  works  out  its  results  in  a  coherent  and  harmonious  manner. 
If  we  eliminate  from  the  system  the  supplemental  portion  which  renders  specific 
the  classes,  and  their  branches,  and  examine  the  terms  of  relationship  which 
remain,  together  with  the  classification  of  consanguine!  under  them,  the  primitive 
system  of  the  people  will  be  revealed  with  considerable  certainty.     It  will  thus  be 
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seen  that  it  was  originally  Malayan  in  form,  but  with  positive  and  distinct  Tura- 
nian elements  engrafted  upon  it,  which  in  the  sequel  will  be  found  equally  true  of 
the  Turanian  system  as  a  whole.  The  Chinese  is  more  complicated  than  any 
system  contained  in  the  Tables,  and  yet  not  so  difficult  as  to  forbid  its  universal 
use  amongst  the  people.  If  they  address  each  other,  in  familiar  intercourse,  by  the 
terms  of  relationship,  instead  of  their  personal  names,  this  usage  would  impart  as 
well  as  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  system.  Whether  or  not  this  mode  of  address 
generally  prevails  the  writer  is  not  able  to  state.  In  the  immediate  family  they 
speak  to  each  other  by  the  terms  of  relationship,  and  not  by  personal  names.  This 
fact  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Eev.  Mr.  Talmadge  before  mentioned,  who  had 
observed  the  usage  at  Amoy  in  Chinese  families  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse. 

There  are  said  to  be  barbarous  tribes  in  the  interior  and  mountain  districts  of 
China  who  are  imperfectly  controlled  by  the  government,  and  who  enjoy  some 
measure  of  independence.  In  th^  class  of  the  population  the  primitive  system  of 
this  ancient  nation,  unencumbered  with  the  qualifying  terms,  might  be  expected 
to  be  found.  If  the  form  now  in  use  among  them  is  ever  procured,  it  will  settle 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  original  system,  as  well  as  explain  its  present 
characteristics. 

Below,  in  a  note,'  will  be  found  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hart,  which  accompanied 

Canton,  China,  Sept.  18, 1880. 

Dear  Sik  ;  In  compliance  with  the  request  made  by  you  in  your  circular  letter  dated  1st  October, 
1859,  and  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Perry,  TJ.  S.  Cousnl  at  this  port,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding,  through  that  gentleman,  for  your  perusal,  a  schedule  (with  remarks)  of  the 
system  of  relationship  in  existence  in  China. 

My  comparison  of  the  Chinese  system  with  the  results  of  your  inquiries  amongst  the  American , 
Indian  tribes,  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  not  merely  possesses  the  radical  features  of  the  Indiaa 
system,  but  that  it  further  poBsosses  those  features  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ground  for  the  suppo- 
sition that,  while  most  intimately  connected,  it — the  Chinese  system — precedes,  as  it  were,  and  is 
much  nearer  the  parent  relationship  system  than  is  the  Indian  system. 

If,  from  the  examination  of  the  schedule  now  forwarded,  yon  shonld  wish  further  inquiries  to  be 
made,  I  shall  most  willingly  give  my  assistance ;  the  snbject  already  interests  me  not  a  little. 

Very  faithfully,  yours,  EOBBKT  HART. 

Lewis  n.  Moegan,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Observations  by  Hon.  Bobert  Hart,  upon  the  annexed  Schedule,  tfc. 

1.  The  Chinese  system  of  relationship  is,  as  will  be  seen,  based  upon  definite  ideas,  standing  in 
fixed  and  intelligent  relations  to  each  other.  The  bond  of  consanguinity  does  not  lose  itself  in  the 
diverging  collateral  lines,  while  these  collateral  lines  revert  into,  or  are  merged  in  the  lineal,  the 
merging  process  acting  upwards  as  well  as  downwards, 

2.  The  groundwork  of  the  system,  judging  from  the  nomenclature  employed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
f^rms  used  to  designate  the  immediate  or  nearest  relations  of  any  individual,  viz.,  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  son,  daughter.  All  the  persons  related  by  consanguinity  to  such  an  individual  are 
regarded  by  him  as  standing  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  relationships  to  himself;  but  while  the 
true  father  is  styled  simply  father,  the  true  brother,  brother,  and  the  true  son,  son,  the  others  are 
styled  class  fathers,  class  brothers,  and  class  sons ;  the  word  for  "  class"  being  in  each  case  one 
authorized  by  both  rule  and  practice,  and  which  expresses  clearly  the  manner  in  which  such  a  rela- 
tionship originated. 

3.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  one's  grandparents  are  styled  "  class  grandparents,"  the  word  for 
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the  Chinese  schedule,  together  with  his  observations  upon  the  Chinese  system 
of  relationship.     These  are  followed,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  with  the  schedule 

"  class"  showing,  on  the  paternal  side,  whether  the  individual  spoken  of  is  senior  or  junior  to  the 
true  grandparent ;  and  on  the  maternal  side,  that  the  person  referred  to  is,  like  the  maternal  true 
grandfather,  not  a  real  lineal  progenitor. 

4.  Tho  brothere  and  sisters  of  one's  parents  are  with  the  true  parents,  equally  styled  parents,  cha- 
racterized, however,  as  "  class  parente,"  the  word  for  "  class"  on  the  father's  side  showing  their 
seniority  or  juniority  to  the  true  father,  and  on  the  mother's  side  explaining,  as  it  were,  that  they  are 
parents  by  relationship  with  the  mother  is  her  brothers  and  sisters.  lu  some  iostances,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  a  trace  of  distinction  made  between  the  relationships  in  whi(^  a  father's  brother 
and  a  mother's  sister  stand  to  an  individual,  when  compared  with  that  in  which  a  father's  sister 
and  a  mother's  brother  aie  sitnated  stowing  that  while  in  the  former  case  they  are  called  "class 
parents,"  they  are  in  the  lattei  distinguished  by  terms — the  words  for  father  and  mother  being 
omitted — equivalent,  seemingly  to     uni-le  and  aunt." 

5.  There  is  no  one  word  for  brother,  but  there  is  one  expression  nsed  for  elder,  and  another  for 
younger  brother,  and  these  are  employed,  not  to  designate  the  oldest  and  youngest  brother,  but 
respectively  for  such  brothers  as  may  be  older  or  younger  than  the  person  speaking  or  spoken  of. 
In  the  same  way,  while  there  is  one  term  signifying  sister  generally,  there  are  in  nse  two  expressions, 
the  one  for  older,  and  the  other  for  younger  sister. 

6.  The  children  of  several  brothers  of  several  sisters,  as  well  as  of  brothers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sisters  on  the  other,  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  they  in  ea«h  case  nse  the  respective 
terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters.  Such  relatives,  however,  style  each  other  "class  brothers,"  "class  sisters,"  the 
■word  signifying  "class"  showing  whether  the  person  in  question  is  the  child  of  a  father's  brother,  of 
a  father's  sister,  or  of  a  mother's  brother,  or  of  a  mother's  sister;  the  fraternal  relationship  being  of 
three  classes.  Tang,  Peaon,  and  E-peaon.  The  children  of  these  class  brothers,  &c.,  are  again  class 
brothers  and  claaa  sisters  to  each  other,  as  are  also  their  children's  children,  the  bond  of  consan- 
guinity continning  the  same  so  long  as  the  parties  concerned  are  equally  removed  by  descent  from 
tho  original  pair  of  brothers,  &c.  The  degree  or  intensity  of  relationship  is,  however,  lessened  or 
farther  removed,  when  it  passes  from  one  to  another  family  by  the  going  out  of  a  female  in  marriage. 

1.  The  children  of  an  individual's  brothers  and  sisters,  as  also  of  class  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
that  individual's  children  likewise,  but  characterized  as  class  children  of  various  classes,  according  to 
fixed  rule  and  practice ;  and  the  children  of  such  class  children  are  that  individnaJ's  class  grand- 
children.    Thus,  for  instance: — 

Said  by  a  man.  A  brother's  child  is  the  individual's  child  of  the  Chih  class. 

"         "       "  A  sister's         "         "  "  "         "       Wae-sung  class. 

Said  by  a  woman,      A  brother's  child  is  the  individaal's  child  of  the  Wae-chih  class. 
"        "        "  A  sister's        "        "  "  "        "      E-sung  class. 

It  is  here  worth  noticing  that  the  wae  in  wae-sung,  and  wae-chih  signifies  external,  so  that  the 
words  made  nse  of  by  a  man  to  designate  a  sister's  son  and  daughter,  and  by  a  woman  to  designate 
a  brother's  child,  might  be  considered  equivalent  in  some  degree  to  our  words  nephew  and  niece. 
In  this  way  a  kind  of  confirroation  la  given  of  the  remark  made  in  No.  4,  that  traces  seem  to  exist 
of  occasions  on  which  one's  father's  sisters,  and  one's  mother's  brothers  are  regarded  as  uncles  and 
aunts,  rather  than  as  class  parents. 

S.  The  grandchildren  of  brothers,  of  sisters,  and  of  brothers  and  sisters  are,  as  already  stated, 
class  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other;  and  the  same  relationship  continned  to  esist  to  the 
remotest  generation,  so  long  as  the  parties  concerned  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness  to  the 
original  brothera  and  sisters.  But  when  one  is  further  removed  than  another  by  a  single  degree,  the 
rule  which  changes  the  collateral  line  into  the  lineal  at  once  applies.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked 
that  as  regards  remoteness  in  respect  of  ancestors  and  descendants,  the  Chinese  system  recognizes, 
practically,  only  such  either  way,  as  with  an  individual  form  five  generations ;  thus  above  me,  my 
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itself,  which  contains  also  his  etymological  observations  upon  the  nomenclature  of 
relationships.     They  were  evidently  prepared  with  mnch  care  and  labor,  and  treat 


great.greal>grandfather  is  the  most  remote  of  my  pi  actually  leeognized  forefathers  ;  while,  m  the  same 
way  my  most  remote  practically  recognized  descendant  i.  my  gi  eat -great-grand  so  a.  By  practwal 
recognition  two  things  are  expressed  fiiat  withia  the^e  limits  each  individual  has  a  separate  name 
of  relationship,  while  beyond  them  relations  are  classed  generally  as  "aacostors"  and  "descendants" 
respectively  ;  and  secondly,  it  would  be  only  for  relatives  withm  such  limits  that,  according  to  usage, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  wear  mourning  m  the  event  of  their  dei^ea&e  duriag  my  lifetime. 

9.  Thus,  the  descendants  of  an  original  pair  do  not  in  theory  pass  beyond  the  degree  of  class 
brother,  and  hence  results  a  recognized  tie  of  cc  nsanguimty  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  effect,  but 
which,  practically,  the  brethren  do  not  consider  worth  observing  after  tiio  fifth  generation. 

10.  The  wives  of  these  several  brothers  and  class  brothere,  as  also  the  husbands  of  these  several 
sisters  and  class  sisters  are  interchangeably  sisters-in-law  and  class  sisters-in-law,  brothers-in-law 
and  class  brothers-in-law  to  the  brothers  and  class  brothers,  as  to  the  sisters  and  class  sisters  of  their 
respective  wives  and  husbands.  Likewise  all  the  wives  of  these  several  sons  and  class  sons  are 
daughters-in-law  and  class  daughters-in-law  to  the  parents  and  class  parents  of  their  respective 
Unsbands,  and  the  husbands  of  these  several  daughters  and  class  daughters  are  alike  sons-in-law  and 
class  sons-in-law  to  the  parents  and  class  parents  of  their  respective  wives. 

11.  The  nomenclature  employed  in  the  designation  of  two  brothers-in-law  and  two  sisters-in-law, 
i  e  by  a  wife  towards  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  husband,  and  by  a  husband  towards  the  brothers 
and  Bisters  of  his  wife,  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  names  applied  to  snch  people  by  the  children 
(their  class  children,  or  nephews  and  nieces)  born  of  the  marriage.  Thus,  an  individnal's  wife's 
brother  is  the  kew  of  that  individual's  children,  and  that  individual  in  speaking  of  him  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  employs  the  same  word,  hew,  to  designate  him  as  such.     So  with  the  others. 

12.  As  regards  "Division  into  Tribes,"  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Chinese,  amongst  whom  the  pre- 
ceding form  of  relationship  is  in  existence,  recognize  at  this  day  any  such  tribal  distinctions.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  «dd  aboriginal  mountain  tribes,  but  the  people  composing 
such  tribes  speak  languages  differing  entueiy  (I  believe)  from  that  from  which  the  schedule  nomen- 
clature is  drawn,  and  they  likewise  ignore  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  ofScials  in  their  country.^ 
Their  system  of  relationship,  with  then  habits  and  customs,  are  unknown  to  me,  and  have  not,  bo  far 
as  I  am  aware,  as  yet  been  investigated  by  foreigners.  The  Chinese  ospression,  however,  for  the 
people  is  "Pih-sing,"  which  means  "the  bundled  family  names;"  but  whether  this  is  merely  word- 
painting,  or  had  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  general  family  consisted  of  one  hundred  sub- 
families or  tribes,  1  am  unable  to  determine  At  the  present  day  there  are  about  four  hundred  family 
names  in  this  country,  amongst  which  I  find  some  that  have  reference  to  animals,  fruits,  metals, 
natural  objects,  &c.,  and  which  may  be  translated  as  Horse,  Sheep,  Ox,  Fish,  Bii-d,  Phcenix,  Plum, 
Flower,  Leaf,  Rice,  Forest,  River,  Hill,  Water,  Cloud,  Gold,  Hide,  Eristics,  ka.  Ac.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  large  villages  are  met  with  in  each  of  which  there  exists  but  one  family  name :  thus, 
in  one  district  will  be  found,  say,  three  villages,  each  containing  two  or  three  thousand  people,  the 
one  of  the  "Horse,"  the  second  of  the  "  Sheep,"  and  the  third  of  the  "  Ox"  family  name  ;  and  two 
of  the  three  will  in  all  probability  have  a  kind  of  reciprocity  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  be 
continually  at  feud  with  the  third.  In  this  way  may  perhaps  be  detected  traces  of  a  recognition,  at 
some  former  period,  of  tribal  divisions. 

13.  Just  as  among  the  North  American  Indians,  husbands  and  wives  are  of  different  tribes,  so  in 
China,  husband  and  wifo  are  always  of  different  families,  i.  e.,  of  different  surnames.  Custom  and 
law  alike  prohibit  intermarriage  on  the  part  of  people  having  the  same  family  surname. 

14.  The  children  are  of  the  father's  family,  that  is  they  take  the  family  surname.  The  only  case 
in  which  a  child  is  of  its  mother's  family,  taking  her  family  surname,  is  when  a  father,  having  only  a 
female  child,  instead  of  marrying  her  out,  brings  to  his  own  house  a  husband  for  her,  then  if  more 
sons  than  one  are  the  fruit  of  the  marriage,  the  second  one  generally  takes  the  mother's  famOy  name 
and  is  considered  as  continuing  literally  her  father's  race. 
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the  several  subjects  named  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  manner.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  order  in  which  he  discusses  the  radical  features  of  the  Chinese 
system  follows  step  by  step  the  series  of  propositions  deduced  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Ganowanian  system  which  accompanied  the  blank  schedule.  These  several  pro- 
ductions of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hart  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 

2.  Japanese  Nation. 

The  insular  situation  of  the  Japanese,  theii-  numbers  and  their  civilization  give 
to  them  an  important  position  among  oriental  nations.  Since  their  language  is 
now  becoming  generally  accessible  their  domestic  institutions  and  early  history,  as 
well  as  their  ethnic  relations,  will  soon  become  understood.  It  is  evident  that  they 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  true  civilization.  They  are 
also  a  teachable  as  weE  as  an  appreciative  and  improvable  people.  From  such 
customs  and  institutions  as  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  amongst  them  a  pre- 
sumption arises  of  their  great  antiquity  as  a  nation.  They  hkcwise  tend  to  show 
that  in  their  upward  progress  they  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  worst  evils 

15.  The  Chinese,  by  national  custom,  change  the  names  of  individuals  at  different  perioda.  Thus, 
a  child  at  the  breast  and  during  its  early  years  has  its  "  milk  name ;"  it  goes  to  school,  and  is  then 
called  by  another  name  ;  it  arriTea  at  puberty,  or  is  married,  and  it  receives  another  name.  There 
are,  besides,  amoaget  the  Chinese  a  few  other  occasions  on  which  ao  additional  namo  is  taken  or  given, 

16.  When  a  father  dies  intestate  the  property  generally  remains  undivided,  but  under  the  control 
of  the  oldest  son  during  the  life  of  the  widow.  On  her  death  the  eldest  son  divides  tbe  property 
between  himself  and  his  brothers,  the  shares  of  the  juniors  depending  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the 
elder  brother. 

IT.  The  following  translation  from  the  Chinese  may  not  bo  out  of  place  here. 

"A.  All  men  who  are  born  into  the  world  have  nine  ranks  of  relations.  My  own  generation  is 
one  grade,  my  fether's  is  one,  my  grandfather's  is  one,  that  of  juy  grandfather's  father  is  one,  and 
that  of  my  grandfather's  grandfather  is  one ;  thus  above  me  are  four  grades.  My  son's  generation 
is  one  grade,  my  grandson's  is  one,  that  of  my  grandson's  son  is  one,  and  that  of  my  grandson's 
grandson  is  one ;  thus  below  are  four  grades  of  relations.  Jncluding  mya^lf  in  the  estimate,  there 
are  in  all  nine  grades.  These  are  brethren,  and  though  each  grade  belongs  to  a  different  house  or 
family,  yet  they  are  all  my  relations,  and  these  are  called  the  nine  grades  of  relations. 

"B.  The  degrees  of  kindred  in  a  family  are  like  tbe  streamlets  of  a  fountain  or  the  branches  of  a 
tree ;  although  the  streams  differ  in  being  more  or  less  remote,  and  the  branches  in  being  more  or 
less  close,  yet  there  is  but  one  trunk  and  one  fountain  head." 

18.  The  Datives  of  the  province  of  Kcang-se  are  celebrated  throtigh  the  other  Chinese  provinces 
for  the  mode  or  form  used  by  them  in  address  which  is  Laon-peaon  This  may  be  paraph rastically 
translated  as     0  701  o^A  fellow  I  biother  mme  bj  some  of  the  ramifications  of  female  relationship." 

19.  In  conclusion  it  mciely  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the  Chinese  system  of  relationship, 
judging  from  its  nomenclature  ind  that  nomenclature  one  that  has  existed  for  some  thousands  of 
years,  must  have  had  its  origin  m  the  earliest  days  and  m  the  cradle  lands  of  humanity — in  the  days 
when  all  existing  looked  upon  each  other  as  being  equally  membeis  of  the  one  increasing  family — 
when  each  successive  birth  was  considered  as  increasing  the  one  family,  and  as  being  in  relationship 
with  evei7  individual  composing  that  family  ;  and  when  from  the  original  pair  or  parents  down  to 
their  coeval  great-great-grandchildren,  the  relationship  of  each  to  the  other,  through  every  succes- 
sive grade,  and  upwards  and  downwards,  could  be  distinctly  traced,  accurately  expressed,  and  was 
in  actual  being,  having  a  personal  interest  for,  and  being  patent  to  the  observation  of  all. 

N.  B. — The  Mandarin  dialect,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  "Pekin  dialect,"  is  the  standard 
spoken  language  of  China. 

The  Tabic  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  p.  432. 
54      April,  1870. 
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of  barbarism.  When  they  have  learned  to  put  aside  their  exclusiveness  as  well  as 
jealousy  of  foreign  influence,  and  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  wisely 
regulated  commercial  intercourse,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  material 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  civilized  nations,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Japanese  will  attain  to  a  respectable  and  creditable  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Japanese  islands  sustain  a  peculiar  physical  relation  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  United  States.  A  chain  of  small  islands  (the  Kurilian)  breaks  the  distance 
which  separates  Japan  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka;  and  from  thence  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  islands  stretches  across  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  north  Pacific  and  Behring's  Sea. 
These  islands,  the  peaks  of  a  submarine  mountain  chain,  are  thickly  studded  together 
within  a  continuous  belt,  and  are  in  substantial  communication  with  each  other,  from 
the  extreme  point  of  Alaska  to  the  island  of  Kyska,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  native 
boat  in  use  among  the  Aleutian  islanders.  From  the  latter  to  Attou  island  the 
greateet  distance  from  island  to  island  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles.  Between 
Attou  island  and  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  there  are  but  two  islands.  Copper  and 
Behring's,  between  which  and  Attou  the  greatest  distance  occurs,  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles ;  whilst  from  Behring's  island  to  the  main  land  of  Asia  it 
is  less  than  6ne  hundred  miles.  These  geographical  features  alone  would  seem  to 
render  possible  a  migration,  in  the  primitive  and  fishermen  ages,  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other.  But  superadded  to  these  is  the  great  thermal  ocean  current, 
analogous  to  the  Atlantic  gulf  stream,  which,  commencing  in  the  equatorial  regions 
near  the  Asiatic  continent,  flows  northward  along  the  Japan  and  Kurilian  islands,  and 
then  bearing  eastward  divides  itself  into  two  streams.  One  of  these,  following  the 
main  direction  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  passes  through  the  straits  of  Behring  and  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  whilst  the  other,  and  the  principal  current,  flowing  eastward,  and 
skirting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  reaches  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  whence  it  flows  southward  along  the  shores  of  Oregon  and  California, 
where  it  finally  disappears.  This  current,  or  thermal  river  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  ocean,  would  constantly  tend,  by  the  mere  accidents  of  the  sea,  to  throw 
Asiatics  from  Japan  and  Kamtschatka  upon  the  Aleutian  islands,  from  which  their 
gradual  progress  eastward  to  America  would  become  assured.  It  is  common  at 
the  present  time  to  find  trunks  of  camphor  wood  trees  from  the  coasts  of  China 
and  Japan  upon  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Ounalaska,  one  of  the  easternmost  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  carried  tliither  by  this  ocean  current.  It  also  explains  the  agency 
by  which  a  disabled  Japanese  junk  with  its  crew  was  borne  directly  to  the  shores 
of  California  but  a  few  years  since.  Another  remarkable  efiect  produced  by  this 
warm  ocean  current  is  the  temperate  climate  which  it  bestows  upon  this  chain  of 
islands  and  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  These  considerations  assure  us 
of  a  second  possible  route  of  communication  besides  the  straits  of  Behring,  between 
the  Asiatic  and  American  continents.^ 

'  The  Eskimo  now  occupy  the  Aleutian  islan<^s ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  a  retrogression 
westward  of  this  people  under  the  pressure  upon  thorn  of  the  Athapascan  natioua.     As  a  matter  of 
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Whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  is  in  a  fragmentary  state  every  new  fact 
concerning  their  domestic  institutions  possesses  value.  Since  the  completion  of 
this  work  an  opportunity  was  unexpectedly  offered,  through  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  a  Japanese  troupe,  to  obtain  not  only  their  system  of  relationship,  but  also  to 
extend  the  inquiry  to  some  other  particulars.  The  results  in  the  latter  respect, 
although  not  especially  important,  may  be  worth  inserting  for  the  reason  first  above 
stated.  They  will  be  limited  to  three  particulars :  the  family,  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  the  divisions  of  the  people  into  classes.  The  interpreter  of  this  troupe, 
Man-Id'-chi  Ka-wal-'be,  a  young  man  of  intelligence  and  of  education  in  the  Japanese 
sense,  had  acquired  our  language  in  Japan  through  Mr.  Smith,  who  brought  the 
troupe  to  this  country  to  exhibit  their  performances  in  our  cities.  In  this  respect 
he  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  use  it  for  ordinary  colloquial  purposes.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  the  Japanese  system  of  relationship  contained  in  the  Table, 
for  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  for  the  information  given  upon  the  subjects 
named.  After  a  fruitless  effort  to  procure  the  former  from  the  American  Legation 
at  Yedo,  and  which  resulted  in  obtaining  but  a  fragment  of  the  system,  it  seemed 
not  a  little  singular  that  this  troupe  of  adventurers  should  have  brought  it  to  my 
door  at  the  last  moment  before  publication.' 

The  Japanese  have  not  only  reached  the  state  of  marriage  between  single  pairs, 
which  is  now  common  in  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  but  they  have  also  developed 
the  family  in  the  civilized  and  modern  sense  of  this  term,  with  the  distinctions  of 
the  family  and  the  personal  name.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  barbarous  nations, 
and  is,  in  itself,  decisive  evidence  of  the  substantial  progress  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  Amongst  the  former  class  of  nations,  while  in  the  lowest 
condition,  a  single  personal  name  for  each  individual  is  the  extent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  family  distinctions,  the  tribe  supplying  tlie  place  of  the  family. 
The  family  name  arises  after  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  within 
the  historical  period  had  the  personal  name  only,  and  were  without  the  family 
name.  Whilst  the  latter  names  are  numerous  amongst  the  Japanese,  they  have  not 
been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  in  civilized  nations.  The  father  bestows  per- 
sonal names  upon  his  children,  in  addition  to  which  they  take  his  family  name  and 
retain  it  so  long  as  they  remain  members  of  a  common  family. 

In  describing  a  person  the  surname  precedes  the  personal,  thus  reversing  our 
custom.     The  following  are  examples: — 


Family.  Names  of  Males.  Family.  Names  of  F 

Kii-wa'-be,  Mau-ki'-chi.     My  Interpreter.     Ka-wii'-be,  0-ka'-ma.=       His  Mother. 

"  To'-yon.  His  Fatliep.     She-ra'-td,  O-ee'-che. 

"  To-da'-ro-  His  Brother.  Kong-oo'-che,  O-ka'-ce. 

No '-da,  Ska-ro'-ko.  No'-dii,  O-ee'-ro. 

T5'-rook,  Ju'-ba.  She-wa'-ya,  O'-sen. 

Nung'-ioh,  Geu'-zo  No'-za-wii,  Oaf'-ka. 

speculation  the  straita  of  Bahriog  was  tbe  more  probable  route  of  the  Eskimo  migration  as  hyper- 
boreans ;  whilst  that  by  the  Aleutian  islands  is  the  more  probable  roate  of  the  ranch  older  migration 
of  the  Ganow^ian  family. 

'  May,  18GTr  °  Femak-  personal  names  universally  commence  with  the  vowel  0. 
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In  the  higher  classes  marriages  are  arranged,  by  the  parents  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  ;  amongst  the  lower,  by  the  parties  themselves.  Polygamy  is  unknown. 
Individuals  of  the  privileged  classes  take  to  themselves  concubines,  but  recognize 
only  one  lawful  wife.  The  eldest  son,  who  inherits  the  .property,  is  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  paternal  home.  When  he  marries  he  takes  his  wife  to  his  father's  house 
and  she  assumes  his  family  name.  In  like  manner  the  eldest  daughter  is  not 
allowed,  when  she  marries,  to  leave  the  paternal  home,  hut  her  husband  removes 
thereto,  and  takes  her  family  name.  It  follows,  and  such  is  the  established  custom, 
that  the  eldest  son  of  one  family  cannot  marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  another,  as 
the  latter  cannot  leave  her  home.  Neither  can  the  second  son  of  one  family  marry 
the  second  daughter  of  another,  as  he  would  he  excluded  from  the  houses  of  both 
families,  and  so  of  each  of  the  remaining  children,  unless  a  separate  house  is  pr(>- 
vided  for  them.  If  the  father  buys  a  house  for  his  second  or  other  younger  son, 
and  he  marries,  his  wife  takes  his  family  name ;  but  if  the  wife's  father  provides 
the  house,  then  he  loses  his  family  name,  and  takes  that  of  his  wife.  The  eldest 
son  may  marry  the  second  or  other  younger  daughter  of  another  family,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  the  second  or  other  younger  son  of  another  family.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  eldest  son,  the  next,  or  oldest  remaining  son,  if  married,  returns  to  the 
paternal  home  and  resumes  the  family  name.  Cousins  are  allowed  to  intermarry, 
but  within  this  degree  marriage  is  forbidden.  The  purchase  or  sale  of  women  for 
wives  ia  unknown  amongst  the  Japanese.     Females  are  marriageable  at  seventeen. 

They  still  practise  the  custom  of  changing  their  personal  names.  It  may  be 
done  by  the  father,  or  by  the  person,  and  is  limited  to  one  change.  It  is  not 
unusual,  however,  for  persons  to  carry  the  same  name  through  life.  In  this  custom 
is  recognized  the  very  ancient  Asiatic  and  American  Indian  usage  of  the  "  milk 
name"  for  childhood,  followed  by  a  diiferent  one  for  adult  life.  The  modem  or 
family  name  has  direct  relation  to  the  house  or  home,  and  consequently  must  have 
originated  after  property  had  become  stable,  and  its  transmission  by  inheritance 
had  become  established  by  law.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  term  itself,  E'-a, 
a  house ;  E-a'-no,  a  family ;  E-a'-no-no,  a  family  name.  The  clear  and  perfect 
development  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  realization  of  the  family,  with  the  personal 
and  family  name  distinctions,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  is  very  high  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  Japanese  in  a  true  civilization. 

The  Japanese  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture.  After  the  body  is  dressed  in 
its  ordinary  apparel,  it  is  placed  in  an  urn  of  earthenware,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  with  the  legs  flexed  and  the  arms  folded.  This  urn  is  then  covered  and 
inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  wood,  and  buried  in  the  ground,  in  a  grave  four  feet  square 
and  eight  feet  deep.  ISfo  personal  articles  are  buried  with  the  deceased,  except  te 
is  a  person  of  rank  entitled  to  wear  two  swords,  in  which  case  two  wooden  swords, 
as  insignia  of  his  rank,  are  deposited  in  the  urn  by  his  side.  A  tombstone  or 
obelisk  is  erected  near  the  grave  inscribed  with  the  family  and  personal  name  of 
the  deceased.^ 

'  The  cemeteries  of  tLe  Japanese  are  not  much  unlike  our  own.  In  Perry's  Japan  Expedition, 
I,  401,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  Japanese  graveyard  and  temple  which  fully  sustains  this 
statement. 
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The  political  or  class  divisions  of  the  people  are  more  diificult  to  be  understood. 
They  have,  in  vigorous  development,  those  cunningly  devised  gradations  of  rank 
which  spring  up  in  the  transition  period  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  which 
the  privileged  classes  are  certain  to  perpetuate  long  after  the  absurdity  as  well  as 
criminal  injustice  of  legalized  rank  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  classes.  The 
entire  scheme  of  hereditary  rank  and  titles,  having  its  roots  in  barbarism,  is  still 
essentially  a  barbarous  institution,  violative  of  the  brotherhood  which  should 
unite  the  people  of  the  same  immediate  lineage.  The  privileged  classes  in  Japan 
whose  mastery  over  the  people  is  complete,  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the 
injurious  operations  of  the  principle. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  head  of  the  Japanese  empire  the  common  opinion  that 
it  is  under  the  joint  sway  of  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  emperor  docs  not  appear 
to  be  correct.  The  Japanese  regard  the  Me-M'-do  as  the  true  emperor  and 
supreme  ruler  of  Japan,  and  the  Ty'-koon  as  his  prime  minister  or  vicegerent, 
Man-lcT^clit,  illustrated  to  the  writer  their  relative  positions  by  that  of  a  merchant 
and  his  chief  clerk.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  people  regard  the  Ty'-lcoon 
as  the  subordinate  of  the  Me-Icd'-do,  he  has  the  substance  of  power,  and  for  most 
practical  purposes  is  the  emperor.  For  several  generations  the  office  has  been 
hereditary  in  the  same  family.  He  resides  in  the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  whilst 
the  Me-ha'-do  lives  at  Ke-o'-to,  some  throe  hundred  miles  distant.  The  former  levies 
and  collects  taxes,  commands  and  supports  the  military  forces,  and  appoints  and 
controls  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  empire.  In  all  these  particulars  he 
appears  to  be  left  substantially  to  his  own  direction.  lie  is  bound,  however,  to 
obey  the  requisitions  of  the  Me-lca'-do  in  every  particular,  as  Man-lc^M  affirms. 
The  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  negotiated  by  the  Ty'-hoon,  but  it  was  also 
signed,  I  am  told,  by  the  Me^ha'-do,  who  was  waited  upon  by  the  Ty'-lcoon  and  his 
ministers,  to  solicit  his  signature,  which  he  was  reluctant  to  give,  and  also  professed 
their  readiness  to  commit  hari-kari  if  he  so  directed.  The  position  of  the  Ty'-hotm 
appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

The  remaining  orders  of  nobility  ami  gradations  of  the  people  are,  1.  The  Kod-gih 
class.  Of  their  numbers,  privileges,  and  position  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation, except  that  they  are  higher  in  rank  than  the  princes.  3.  Kohe'-sJie  Di'- 
m&o  class,  or  the  Eighteen  Princes.  These  Dimeos  are  under  the  Ty'-lcoon^  and 
arc  the  persons  to  whom  the  great  districts  or  provinces  of  the  empire  are  farmed 
out  for  the  letting  of  the  land  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  They  receive  their 
titles  from  the  Me-lm'-do,  but  whether  it  is  hereditary  in  their  families  I  did  not 
ascertain.  They  are  called  the  Koh^slie  Dimeos,  to  distinguish  them  from  an 
inferior  class  of  princes.  3.  DH-me-o  class.  Of  these  princes,  called  Bimeos^ 
simply,  there  are  several  thousand,  4.  Hii'-ta^mo'-io  class.  These  are  the  officers 
of  the  Ty'-koon  in  the  various  departments  of  the  public  service.     They  are  of  the 

'  In  the  Japanese  language  there  is  no  plural  for  words  signifying  objects  or  things.  To  such 
words  tlie  number  ia  prefixed.  For  persons,  it  is  made  by  adding  do' -mo,  e.  g.  (Ho'-ko,  a  man; 
0-to''ko  do'-mo,  men. 
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class  of  nobles,  are  entitled  to  wear  two  swords,  and  number  eighty-eight  thousand, 
Man-ki-chi  belongs  to  this  class,  as  he  assured  me.  5,  Farmers.  6.  Artisans,  as 
goldsmiths,  cai'penters,  blacksmiths,  &c.  &c,     7.  Shopkeepers.    8,  Common  people. 

The  Japanese  language  is  syllabical,  of  the  Turanian  type,  but  apparently  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  Its  verbs  are  regularly  inflected,  and  its  nouns 
appear  to  have  a  systematic  declension.'  It  is  entirely  free  from  guttural  and  nasal 
tones  if  the  ordinary  vocabulai-y  words  are  sufficient  to  determine  that  question. 
In  speaking  the  lips  rarely  close,  but  they  have  most,  if  not  all,  the  labial  letters, 
ITie  Lew  Chewaus  speak  a  dialect  of  tlie  Japanese.^ 

When  related  the  Japanese  address  each  other  by  the  term  of  relationship,  and 
when  not  related,  by  the  personal  name.  Their  system  of  relationship  is  classific, 
and  embraces  all  collateral  consanguinei  as  far  as  the  connection  can  be  traced.  It 
is  an  interesting  form  fpr  the  reason  especially  that  it  has  passed  under  the  power- 
ful influences  arising  from  the  possession  of  fixed  property,  and  the  establishment 
of  laws  for  its  transmission  by  inheritance.  Property  rights  alone  appear  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  power  to  overthrow  the  classificatory  system. 

In  the  lineal  line  there  are  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  o-jee'sang 
and  o-ha'-san ;  for  great-grandfather  and  mother,  sk&jee'-^e  and  sherhci'-ba ;  for 
grandson  and  granddaughter,  ma'-go  and  ma'-ee ;  for  great-grandchild,  zM-ko ; 
and  for  grandchild's  grandchild,  yorshang'-o.  There  are  also  separate  terms  for 
elder  and  younger  brother  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister,  but  no  term  for  brother 
or  sister  in  the  abstract.  The  plural  is  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  adding  do'-mo, 
e.  g.,  a'-nee,  elder  brother;  a' -nee  do'-mo  elder  brothers.  These  terms  are  used 
both  by  the  males  and  females. 

My  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  e-to-ho  and  o-mo 
e-to'-ho ;  their  children  are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters ;  and  the  children 
of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren.  My  sister's  children,  and  their  descendants, 
stand  to  me  in  the  same  relationships;  and  these  are  the  same  whether  Ego  is  a 
male  or  a  female. 

The  wife  of  this  nephew  is  my  daughter-in-law,  yo'-ma  ;  and  the  husband  of  this 
niece  is  my  son-in-law,  raoo'-ho. 

My  father's  brother  is  my  uncle,  o'-jee.  This  term  was  rendered  by  the  late  Mr. 
H.  J.  S.  Heusken,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Yedo,  from  whom  I  received  an 
imperfectly  filled  schedule,  "my  little  father."  The  son  of  this  uncle,  if  older 
than  myself,  is  my  elder  brother,  a'-riee  ;  if  younger,  my  younger  brother,  o-to'-to  ; 
his  daughter,  in  like  manner,  is  my  elder  or  younger  sister,  al-nilt  or  ermo'-to.  Each 
of  the  son^  and  daughtci^  of  this  collateral  brother  and  sister  is  my  nephew,  e-to'-ho, 
or  my  niece,  o'-nd  e-to'-ho  ;  each  of  their  children  is  my  grandson  or  granddaughter, 
md'-go  or  ma'-ee  ;  and  each  of  the  children  of  the  latter  is  my  great-grandchild, 
she'-ho. 


'  Oo'-ma.     A  horso.  Oo'-raa.     A  horse. 

Mii'-mo.     Of  a  horse.  Oo'-ma-to.     With  a 

Ma'-me.     To  or  for  a  horse. 
'  Japan  Expedition,  undev  Oomraodore  Perry,  2,  4'!, 
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My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  o'-ld,  wliicli  is  also  rendered  by  Mr.  Heusken,  "  my 
little  mother."  Her  children  and  descendants  stand  to  me  in  the  same  relation- 
ships as  those  of  my  uncle  last  above  mentioned. 

My  mother's  brother  is  also  my  uncle,  o'-jee,  and  my  mother's  sister  is  my  aunt, 
o'-ha.  The  relationships  of  their  respective  children  and  descendants  are  the  same 
as  those  above  given,  no  diiference  whatever  being  made  in  the  several  branches  of 
this  line. 

The  wives  of  my  several  collateral  brothers  are  my  elder  or  younger  sisters, 
according  to  our  relative  ages ;  and  the  husbands  of  my  several  collateral  sisters 
are  severally  my  elder  or  younger  brothers. 

In  the  third  collateral  line,  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  o-jee'- 
mng  ;  hie  son  is  my  uncle,  d-jee ;  the  son  of  this  uncle  is  my  elder  or  younger 
brother,  o'-raee  or  o-td-io  ;  his  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece ;  and  the 
children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters.  In  the  other  branches 
of  this  line  the  relationships  are  the  same  after  that  of  the  first  person. 

The  fourth  and  more  remote  collateral  lines  are  counterparts  of  the  second  and 
third,  but  with  additional  ancestors. 

"With  respect  to  the  position  of  this  system  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  Malayan 
form  is  presented,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  originally  Malayan 
in  form.  Whilst  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  in  a  transition  state  between  the  Ma- 
layan and  the  Turanian,  the  Japanese  is  posing  out  of  the  Turanian  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Aryan  form,  but  without  giving  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the 
question  whether  it  passed  into  the  Turanian  in  its  progressive  development  from 
the  Malayan  into  its  present  form.  It  is  placed,  provisionally,  in  the  Turanian 
connection. 
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Dewription  of  persons. 

Eelittionslilpa  in  Chinese. 

T,..,..... 

Etymological  explauatlotis. 

Hj  great  great  grandfather  (father's 

side). 
"    great  great  grandmother 

2. 

"      kaon-tstl-mo 

"   far  removed  ancestral  mother. 

4. 
5. 

■{■ 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

"    great  grandfather's  brother 

"    great  grandfather's  sister 

"  '^""K-ruL-t^"---- 

"   more  remote  anceator. 

"   old  mother  of  the  ku  class. 

"   more  remote  ancestral  mother. 
"    very  old  gentlomaa. 

"  olfi  great  mother. 
"   ancestral  father. 
"   senior  ancestral  relation. 

"  jnnior  ancestral  relation. 

"  aunt  mother. 

"   ancestral  mother. 

"   enter  ancestral  old  gentleman. 

"   mother's  brother;  the  old  geutle- 

Of  the  pch  or  sJiuh  paternal  relationship,  see 
"father's  brother." 

Ka  is  a  term  appliecl  alike  to  a  woman's 
husband's  mother,  and  to  a  father's  sis- 
ters. Fo  =  old  mother.  Thus  kH-po  is 
uiy  old  mother  of  the  ka  olass. 

Eeie-kang   la    my    grandmotber'a    brother. 

Tae  means  great.     Kaa-tae-kung  is  thus 

my  mother's  brother  (my  father  of  the  kev! 

class),  that  very  old  gentleman. 
Same  tfi-po  as  abcre,  and  the  same  tae. 
Ts&  Is  one  who  begins  or  founds  a  family. 
The  same  pok  and  shah  are  met  with  in  my 

father's  brother. 

Same  as  father's  sister. 

"       tsnng-tsii-mo 

"       tew-tae-kiing 

"     kii-tae-po 

"    great  grandmotkot's  brathar 

"    great  grandmother's  Bister 

"    grandfatlier'B  elder  brother 

"    grandfather's  younger  brother, . . 

"      wae-tstl-kung 

14 
15. 

„ 

"   mother  of  the  wae-e  class. 
"   more  remote  anoeator. 

.E  is  a  mother's  sister  ;  po  is  an  "old  mo- 
ther ;"  loae-po,  without  the  e,  is  my  mo- 
ther's mother.    Kung  and  po  are  used  tor 
fS,thei-  and  mother  towards  persons  wiio 
stand  in  that  relationship  withoQt  being 
the  real  parents. 

"    great  great  grandfather  (mother's 

side). 
"    great  great  grandmother 

"      wae-tsung-tsii 

16. 

"      wae-tsnng-tBtl-mo  . 
"     wae-tsii-kuug 

"      wae-tsu-po 

"      wae  kang 

"      wie  po 

"      fli  tsin 

"      Heaj  teay.'keafa 

"      mo  tain ,  "kea-ioo 

"      ^=^""8  ^"^  »eu 

"   more  remote  anoeatral  mother. 

father. 

19. 

30. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

27! 

29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 

"   out  of  the  family  old  father. 

"   out  of  the  family  oM  mother. 

"   father  relation. 

"  "daddy;  "hoosefather. 

"  mother  relation;  '■houaemotlior. 

"  child-boy. 

"   girl  child. 

"   growing  for  the  second  time  boy. 

"  growing  for  the  second  time  girl. 

"   additional  growing  for  the  second 

time  boy  (grandson). 
"  additional  growing  for  the  second 

time  girl  (granddaughter). 
"  great  growing  for  the  third  time 

boy  (grandson). 
"   gi'eat  growing  for  tfte  tliird  time 

girl  (granddaughter). 
"   elder  brother;  "senior. 

"   elder  sister;"  an  experienced  wo- 

Kang  ant!  po  are  likewise  nsed  by  a  woman 
to  designate  her  husband's  parenta.   They 
mean,  originally,  old  or  venerable  people 
of  either  sex.     Wae  is  outer,  external. 
Wae-kang  is  thus  my  out  of  the  family 
old  father,  haaq  showing  that  the  person 
spoken  of  is  not  the  inaS  begetter. 

Ko  originally  means  "to  sing;"  repeated, 
ko-lco,  is  simply  an  nntranaiatabie  word 
for  elder  broiker.     Heung  means  senior. 

TsiOTJ)  was  originally  applied  to  a  "mother." 
It  is  now  a  simple  terra  for  "elder  sister," 
and  it  is  likewise  the  equivalent  for  our 
word  "mias."      Tsse  =  aa   experienced 

"    gran dmff her 
"    ftttlier 

«    jnothet 

"    daughter 
"    grail  da  on 
"    granddaughter 
"    great  grindson 

"    great  granddiuijliter 

"    great  great  granddaughter 

■'      yuen-sun-nen 

"      ko-ko;  "heung.... 

"      tseay-laeay;  "tsae . 

33. 
34. 
35. 

"      henng-te;  "a-te 

"   seniorlittlejnnior;  "little brother. 
"   younger  sister. 

"   seniors-iuuiors  ;  that  is,  brothers. 
"   elder  sister,  younger  sister;  i.e., 

"   nephew  child,  or  my  child  boy  of 

the  chih  class. 
"  nephew  child's  wife. 
"   nieoe  girl,  or  my  child  daughter 

of  the  Mh  elasH. 

Miin  is  sign  of  plural. 

"  brothem"!'":;:::::;::::::::: 

"      heung-te-mnn 

3'T. 
39! 

"    brother's  son  {male  speaking) 

'■    brother's  son's  wife  Cmole  speak'y) 
"    brother's  daughter             " 
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Tranalalion. 

Btj  mo  logical  expUaatlona. 

40. 

My  bro.'s  daugliter'8  hnsband  (w.  s. 

Wo-te  ehiii-neu-se...... 

My  niece  girl's  superior,  or  my  son 

41. 

"    brother'B  grandson  (mate  speak'g 

"      ohlh-sun 

"   grandson  of  the  chik  class. 

A  man's  brother's  children  and  their  deaoend- 

auts  are  thus  styled  his  descendants  of  the 

42. 
43. 
44. 

"    brother's  granddaughter   " 
"    brother's  greJit  grandson   " 

"      ehih-sum-nen.... 
"      ehih-tsung-neu. , . 

"   granddaughter  of  the  cAti  class 
"    great  grandson  of  the  chih  ulass 

diik  class. 

"    bro.'E  gt.  graiiddaughtac  " 

"     chih-tsung-sun-nei 

"   great  granddaughter  of  the  chik 

45. 

"    sister's  son                          " 

"   outside' nephew. 

Sung  originally  is  a  daughter's  child ;  with 

•'«>((«"  (outside)  prefixed,  it  expresses  sis- 

47. 
48. 
49. 

"    sister's  son'a  wife 
"    Bistei-'a  danglitar 
"    sister's  daughter's  Lusb.  " 

ter's  son,  and  forma  a  vjae-sanq  class. 

"       wae-sang-seih-fil . 
"      wae-snng-nea .... 

"    son's  wife  of  the  vme-ean^  olaas 
"    daughter  of  the  waS'Sang  class 
"  6ou-in-lawofthe««i«-sunjolass 
"   grandson  of  the  wae-sung  class 
"  granddaughter  of  the  wae-sang 

class. 
"   great  grandson  of  the  wae-sang 

class. 
"   gveatgranddanghterof  thewrae- 

"  Daughter-in-law. "  "  Seih-fii"'iB  a  son's  wife. 

60. 
51. 

"    Bister 'b  grandson                " 
"    sister's  granddaughter      " 

"      wae-snng-snn 

52. 

"    sister's  great  grandson      " 

"      wae-sung-tsnng-snn 

53. 

"    sist.'s  gt.  granddanghter  " 

64. 

"     brother's  son  (female  speaking)  . . 

"      wae-oiiih 

"   outer  nephew,  or,  Ir  being  un- 
derstood,  my   child   of   the 

55. 

"    brother's  son's  wife  (/em.  spen/c's) 

"      wae-chih-aeih-fil  . 

iuae-chik  class. 
"   outer  nephew's  wife. 

5ti. 

"    brother's  daughter             " 

"      vrae-ohib-neu 

"   nieoe  of  the  iwie  olasa,  or  my 

57. 
68. 
59. 

"    bro.'sdaughter'ahusbaud" 
"    brother's  grandson              ■' 
"    brother's  granddangliter  " 

"      waa-ohih-nen-ae . , . 

daughteroftheu'oe-cAiVi  class 
"    son-in-law  of  the  luae-eftiAolass 

"      wae-uhih-sun 

"       Wiw-chit-son-neu  . 

"   grandson  of  the  wae-cAiA, class. 
"   granddaughter  of  the  udie-ckih 

class. 
"   great  grandson  of  the  wae-ehih 

60. 

"    brother's  great  grandson  " 

"      wae-ohih-isnng-sun 

Q. 

"    bro-'sgt.  granddaughter   " 

"      wae-chih-tsung- 

62. 

"    sister's  son                         " 

„          sun-neu. 

chik  olass. 
"   sou  of  the  esang  class. 

This  e  is  the  word  already  used  in  "  my  mo- 

ther's  sister,"  and  the  nung  as  in  wae-sung 

above.    Thua,  while  a  roau  calls  his  sister's 

63. 

"    sister's  son's  wife               " 

"      e-snng-seih-ffl 

"    daughter- in-law   of  the  e-stmg 

sons  woe,  a  woman  styles  them  esang. 

64. 

"    Bister's  daughter                " 

"      e-snng-neu 

class. 
"   daughter  of  the   e-sung  olass. 

65. 
66. 
67. 

"    Bister's  daughter's  hnsb.  " 
"    sister's  grandson                " 
"    Bister's  granddaughter      " 

"      e-snng-neu-se 

"^      e-eung-sun 

!-.e.,  through  her  sister. 
"   son-in-law  of  the  e-aH«g  olass. 
"   grandson  of  the  e~sung  class. 

class. 

68, 

"    sister's  great  grandson      " 

69. 

"    sist.'a  gt.  granddaaghter  " 

"      e-aung-tsung-sun 

class. 
«  great  granddanghler  of  the 

70. 
71. 

"    father's-  elder  brother 

"      poh  ffi 

e-s«iig  class. 
"   senior  father. 
"  junior  father. 

One's  father's  brothers  are  styled  father,  bnt 
distinguished  as  senior  and  junior  from  the 

'    father's  younger  brother 

"      Bhuh-fii.. !!.'"!.' 

real  begetter.     Shah  is   a  term  of  respeot 

72. 
73. 

'    father's  elder  brother's  wife 

'    father's  younger  brother's  wife  . . 

"      noh-mo 

"   senior  mother. 

"   fatlier's  younger  brother's  wife. 

applied  by  one  to  their  juniors. 
SMn  is   the  wife  of  one's  younger  brother. 

"      shiu-neang 

S/iln-neang   is    the    wife    of    one's    father's 

younger  brotlier.     Neaag  is  a  word  often 

used  for  mother,  meaning  originally  a  young 

74. 

'    father's  brother's  son  (males  and 
females  nse  same  termsj. 

"      tang-heung  te 

'    hill  hiother,  or  brother  of  the 

fpmale. 
Tang  means  hall  or  family ;  my  hall  brother. 

1.  e.,  my  brother  of  the  lang  class,  of  the  same 

family,  descended    from    the    same    grand- 

75. 
76. 

'    father's  brother's  son's  wife 

'    father's  brother's  daughter 

i;      tang.s.01, 

'   &ister  in-lawof  the  (anif  olass. 
"   hill  sister,  or  sister  of  tbe  tang 
class 

father,  of  the  same  surname. 

77. 

'    father's  bro.'s  daughter's  husb'd 

"      tangj;;'^^fu 

'   brother  in-law,  i.e.,      ^^'^'" 

'           '    younger 

sister'^  hnsband  of  the  tang 

78. 

'    father's  brother's  son's  son 

'    father's  brother's  son's  dani;liler. 

"       tani;    h  L  11^  1 

'   nepi  ew  of  the  tang  olass. 
'    n  e,.e  of  the  lang  class. 
'    w^e  -iungchildof  the(u«sclas3. 

80, 

'    father's  brotlier's  daughter's  son. 

"      tanfcuaesun^ 

My  sister's  child  is  voj  wae-sang;  my  paternal 

uiiolB's  daughter's  child  is  my  wae-simg  of 

the  tang  class.     Thus  my  sister's  child  is 

my  child  of  the  vrae-sung  class  ;  my  joae-sung 

daughter  of  the  tang  class   is   my  father's 

brother's  daughter's  daughter. 

65        April,  1S70. 
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Tr.nsIa.Lo.. 

Bl. 

Myfatber'sbro.'a  daugh. 'a  daugliter 

Wo-te  tang-wae-Hnng-nen 

My  wae-sung  daughter  of  the  tang 

olass. 
"    grandson  of  the  (onp-cAtV,  elass, 

or  in  the  iang-chih  line- 
"    granddaughter  in  the  tang^cMh 

82. 

"    fatliBr'B  brother's  gt.  grandson. . 

"      tang-ohih-sun 

My  hall  nephew  reproduced. 

83 

"    father'sbro.'8gt.graiiddailgMer 

"      taug-ehih-sua-neu. 

My  hall  niece  reproduced. 

line  of  relationship. 

84. 

"    fatlier'abro.'3gt.gt.  grandson.. 

"      tang-ohih-tsnng- 

"   great  grandson  of  the  tang-chik 

85. 

''    father's  bro.'s  great  great  grand- 

"      tang-ohih-tsnng- 

"   great  granddaughter  of  the 

86. 

87. 

da  ugh  lur. 

6i      1i,tUap^o  i^ii\ar  aiaffv 

„         sun-neu. 

tung-chih  class. 
"   aunt's  mother. 

A  father's  sister  Is  called  kii,  i.  e.,  aunt. 

Tattler  3  eiuer  BiJiitjr 

"    aunt's  older  sister. 

"    father's  sister's  husband 

"    father's  Sister's  son  (males  and 

&9. 

"      peaon-heung-te  . . . 

"    brother  of  the  p«aon  clasH. 

Myesiternal  brother,  i.e., not  of  tho  same  eur- 

females  use  same  terms). 

flO. 

■'    father's  sister's  bob's  wife 

"      peaon-saon  

"   sister-in-law  of  the  psaon  class. 

81. 

"    father's  sister's  daughter 

"      peaou-tsie-mei 

"    sister  of  the  peaon  olass. 

as. 

"    father's  sister's  daughter's  hus- 
band. 

"  p.— 'S.T-«-- 

"     o!it''''er  ^'^^"^'^   husband    of 
the  peaon  class. 

93. 

"    father's  sister's  son's  son 

"      peaon-chih 

"   nephew  of  the  peaon  class. 

04. 

"    father's  sister's  son's  daughter. . 

"   niece  of  the  peaoB  class. 

95'. 

"    father's  sister's  dau^tiler's  son  . 

auug. 

"   nephew  of  the  loae-sang  branoh 
of  the  peaon  class. 

96. 

•"    father's  sister's  daugh.'s  daugh- 

"    niece  of  the  luoe-iuiiir  branoh  of 

sung-neu. 

the  peaon  class. 

97. 

"    fatiier's  sister's  great  grandson . . 

"      peaon-ehih-enn  . . . 

"    grandsonofthepeaon-oSi7iolasB. 

B8. 

"    father's  sist.'s  gt.  granddangliter 

"      peaon-oliih-suu- 

"   granddaughter  of  the  ;jeuon-cfliA 

99. 

"    father's  sister's  gt.  gt.  grandson . 

"      peaon-chih-tsung- 

"   great  grandson  of  the  peaon- 

100. 

"     father's  sister's  great  gt.  grand- 

"      paaon-ohih-tsung- 

"   great  granddanghter  of  the 

JOl. 

daugliter. 

"        Tke"w"' 

pMion-cMh  class. 
"   mother  uncle. 

A  mother's  brothers  are  called  kern,  I.  e.,  uncle. 

like  tho  gu  in  the  Scotch  word  "gude"  (good). 

102. 

"    mother's  brother's  wi  fe 

"    mother's  hiotlier's   son   (males 

"       kew-mo 

"    uncle  mother. 

"   brother  of  the  peaon  olass. 

Same  as  my  father's  sister's  son.   In  this  way 

and  females  use  same  terras). 

the  descendants  of  my  father's  brotliers  are 
my  brothers ;  the  children  of  my  mother's 
brothers  and  my  father's  sisters  are  my  cou- 
sins;  the  children  of  my  mother's  sisters 
are  my  second  cousins.    This  distinction  be- 
tween brothers  and  coneina  is  hut  fanciful; 
all  the  children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  my  parents  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
bat  distinguished  as  belonging  to  the  lai)- 
peaon  or  e-peaon  class,  according  to  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  their  parents  stood  to  mine 

lO-l. 

"    mother's  brother's  son's  wife  . . . 

"      peaon-saou 

"   Eiater-in-law  of  the  peaon  class. 

105. 

"    mother's  brother's  daughter 

"      peaou-tsne-mei 

"   sister  of  the  peaon  class. 

106. 

"    mother's  bro.'s  daughter's  hus- 

"      peaon-^^^-fii 

"    sister's  husband  of  the  peaon 

107. 

"    mother's  brother's  sou's  Son 

"      peaon-chih 

"  nephew  of  the  peoon  class. 

108. 

"    mother's  bro.'s  son's  daughter. . 

"      peaon-ohih-neo  . . . 

"   niece  of  the  peaoii  class. 

100. 

"    mother's  bro.'s  daughter's  son.. 

"       wae-peaon-chih  . . . 

"    iiophew  of  the   laae   branch  of 

110. 

"      wae-peaon-ehih- 

"   niece  of  the  lucie  branch  of  the 

111. 

daughter. 
"    mother's  bro.'s  great  grandson.. 

"      peaon-chih-sun 

peaon  class. 
"   grandson  of  the penon-eM  class. 

112. 

"    mother's  brother's  great  grand- 

"     peaon-e)iih-3un- 

"    granddaughterof  thepenoH-c/itA 

113. 

daughter. 
"    mother's  brother's   great   great 

"      peaon-ohih-tsung- 

class. 
"    great  grandson   of   the  peaan- 

114. 

"    mother's  brother's  great  great 
granddaiigliter. 

"      peaon-ohih'tsung- 

"   great  granddaughter  of  the 
peaon-chih  olass. 

115. 
116. 

"   small  otllside  mamma. 

The  sisters  of  a  mother,  as  also  the  sisters  of 
one's  wife,  are  designated  e.    As  written  by 

"    mother's  younger  sistec 

"      seaoD-o-ma 

tho  Ciiijiese,  the  character  for  e  is  composed 

of  two  other  charaoters,  meaning  "  woman" 

and  "foreign."     Tae  and  seoon  are  "great" 

and  "small."     To-e-ma  is  thus  "great  ouU 

side  mamma,"  and  aeaon-e-ma  =  small  out- 

side mamma. 

117. 
118. 

"    mother's  sister's  husband 

"    mother's  sister's  son  (males  and 

"      e-ftl 

"   mother's  sister-fathar. 

"      e-peafln-henng-te . . 

"   brother  of  tho  e-peaon  class. 

■nio  e  is  the  same  word  as  in  e-ma  =  mother's 

females  use  same  terms). 

sister. 

119. 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  wife 

"      e-peaon-saou 

"   sister-in-law  of  the  e-pecion  class. 

120. 

"    mother's  sister's  daughter 

"       e-peaon-tsze-mel  . . 

"   sister  of  the  e-pcoun  class. 
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mother'a  sister's  son's  son 

■  mother's  sister's  son's  daughter. 
'    nkother'a  sister's  daughter's  boh  . 

'    mother's  sister's  daughter's 
daughter, 
mothei's  sister's  great  grandsou 

mother's    sister's    great    grand- 
(langhl«r, 

■  mother's  sister's  great  gt.  gvand- 

'    mother's  sister's  great  gt.  grand- 
daughter, 
father's  father's  sister 


father's  father's 


I.    "    father's  father's  sister's  son's  son 

•.    "    father's   father's   sister's   son's 

daufjhler. 
I.     "    father's  father's  sister's  dangh- 

I,  "  father's  father's  sister's  daugh- 
ter's daughter. 

'.  "  father's  father's  sister's  great 
grandson. 

I.  "  father's  father's  sister's  great 
granddaughter. 

I,  "  father's  father's  sister's  great  gt. 
grandson. 

>.    "    mother's  mother's  sister 

.    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  son  . . 

'.    "    mother's  moth.'sBist.'s  daughter 

i.    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  sou's 

I.    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  son's 

daugliter. 
I.    "    mother's  mother's  sist.'s  dangh- 

I.    "    mother's  mother's  sist.'s  daugh- 
ter's daughter. 
'.    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  great 

1,    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  great 

grauddaugliter. 
I,    "    mother's  mother's  sister's  great 

great  grandson. 
>.    "    husband 

!.  "  hnebanil's  father 

I,  "  husband's  mother 

L  "  hushand 'a  grandfather 

I,  "  wife's  father 

i.  "  wife'smother 

'.  "  wife's  grandfather 

I.  "  daughter-in-law 

),  "  step-father 

..  "  Etop-mother 

i.  "  step-son 

i.*  "  step-daughter 

I.  "  step-brother 

I.  "  step-sister 

i.  Two  fathers -in-law  to  each  othpr 

!.    "    mothers-in-law  to  eath  other. . . 


wae-e-peaon-chih- 

e  -  p  H  aon-chih-ts  ung- 
e-peaon-ehih-taung- 
ku-mi 


poh 


peaon-houng-te 
peaoo-heung-tf 


peaon-ohih-ii 
peaon-ohih-si 


kew-obang  , . . 

peaon-e 

peaon-heang-ti 


"      peaon-ts^e-mel . 

"      wae-e-peaon-heung- 

te, 
"      wae-e-peaon-taze- 

"      peaon-ohih 

"      peaon-ohih-neu  . . . 

"      peaon-chih-sun  . .  . 

"       laon-ltung;  'ohang- 

ffi, 
"      laoii-po-''lsee-tS28 . . 
"      kting-liuiig 

"      taa-kea-jung 

"      qi56-fii 

"      seih-m  '.'.'.\'.'.\'.'.'.'. 
"      how-fd 

II       e-fft-houng-te '.'.'.'.. 

Tsin-kea 

Tsin-kea-neang-mo 


'    nepliBW  of  the  e-peaon  class. 

■   nieeeof  the  e-peooji  class. 

'   nephew  of  the  K'ue  branch  of 

the  e-peaon  class  (uia«  ;=  out- 
side). 
'   niece  of  the  leae  branch  of  the 

e-peaon  olass. 
'    grand-son  of  the  cMh  kind  of 

the  e-peaon  class. 
'   granddaughter  of  the  cAiA  kind 

of  the  e-peaoa  class. 
'   great  grandson  of  the  eii'A  kind 

of  the  e-peaon  olass. 
'   great    granddaughter    of    the 

cki/i  kind  of  the  e-peaon  olass. 


-  of  the  p- 


n  class. 


'   brother  of  the  peaon  olass. 


'   grandsonof  tbe peaon-chihcia&a. 
'   mother  of  the  wae-e  olass. 


"  brother  of  the  viae-e  branch  of 

tiie  peaon  olass. 
"    sister  of  the  'uoe-e  branch  of  the 

peaon  class. 
"  nephtw  of  the  Tieoon  class. 


'   oldw 


'  old,  old 

'  old,  old  worn 

'  great  family 

'  wife's  father. 

'  wife's  mother. 

'  out  of  the  family  ancestral  old 
father. 

'  daughter's  superior. 

'  sou's  wife,  lady. 

'  subsequent  father. 

'  subseq.uent  mother. 

'  easily  gotten  ohild. 
.aily  gotten  daughter. 


'   ofadiff 


it  father 


"   of  B,  different  father  si 


The  same  pok  and  skuh  as  In  father's  brother, 
peaon  denoting  that  the  individual  is  related 
to  my  father's  house  throngh  a  female  who 
has  by  marriage  entered  another  family. 

Father's  sisters  are  called  IcH,     Peaott-Icil  Ja 
thus  a  female  relation  of  mine  in  the  pi 
class,  but  of  the  same  kind  as  is  my  father's 


Tses  is  one's  equal. 

My  husband's  father. 

My  husband's  mother. 

J.  e.  the  venerahla  old  gentleman  of  our  family. 

Qrie  is  used  to  designate  the  parents  of  o 

/'8,  father;  ko,  mother.  [v 

Wae-tsU-kang  is  also  tised  for  father's  gra 
mother's  brother,  and  mother's  great  grand- 
father. 


Though  this  is  the  expression  in  esistence, 
people  do  not  like  to  make  use  of  it. 

This  form  of  relationship  is  of  very  rare 
currence.  Brothers  and  sisters  by  the  si 
father,  but  of  dilTerent  mothers,  are  sin: 
brothers  and  sisters — henag-te  and  taie-: 
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esplan 


167.  My  brother-in-law  (liusljaiid's  bro.) 


brother-in-law  (aister'a  liusb'd) 


170.    "    brotlier-in-law  (wifs's  brothnr) 


Eister-in-law  (wife's  Bister), . 


w  (husband's  Biater) 


175,    "    sister-in-law  (bto.'s  wife,/ejnu/t 
speaking). 
"    Bister-ia-laiT   (husband's  bro.'f 


178.  Twins 

179.  Widow 

180.  Widower.. 


1.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  one 
siater  to  the  daaghtar  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  other  sister. 

2.  The  son  of  the  son  of  one  sister  to  the 

son  of  the  son  of  the  other  sister. 

.  The  sou  of  the  son  of  one  sister  to  the 

daughter  of  the  daugh'r  of  the  other 

4.  The  daughter  of  the  sou  of  one  aJster 

to  tlie  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Other  sister. 

5.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  t!ie 

daughter  of  one  aiater  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  daughter  of  the  dnughtet 
of  the  other  aiater. 


.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  one 
brother  to  the  daughter  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  other  brother. 
:.  The  sou  of  the  eon  of  one  brother  to 
the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  the 
other  brother. 
4.  The  son  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  one 
brother  to  the  ai 


n  of  the  other  brother. 


Shwang-Bung  . 
Kwa-fii 


E-peaon-henng-ti 
E-peaon-heung-n 

E-peaou-heung  m 

E-peaon-tsie-mei 


Tanng-tang-heung-l«. 

Peaon-tsza-mei 

Peaou-heung-mei . . , . 
Woo-she-tang-he  nn  g- 


My  husband's  elder  brotlier. 

"  yoan"er  ^'^^"'«  husband. 
The  husband  of  a  wife's  sister. 
"  "  "         "      younger 

My  elder  or  younger  brother. 

"   liuaband's  sister's  husband. 

"   elder  siater  of  wife. 
"   younger  siater  of  wife. 

"   great  and  little  sister-in-law. 


'   brother's  wife. 

'   husband's  older  brother's  wife, 


r  rather  a  pair  birth. 


■a  of  the  6-peaoii  class. 


Brother  and  sister  of  the  e- 
Siaters  of  the  e-peaon  class. 


Brothers  of  the  tang  class. 


Brother  ami  siater  of  the  tang  class. 
Brothers   of   the   tang   class,   fifth 


The  words  poh  and  ihuh  are  applied  to  the 
hiothers  of  a  father,  as  alwo  to  those  of  a 
husband.  Tliese  names  for  brotlier-in-law 
seera  taken  from  the  relationsliip  in  which 
they  will  stand  to  the  children  of  the  lady 
speaking. 


Kin  is  that  part  of  a  garment  which,  folding 
over,  is  joined  and  fastened  by  clasps  or 
buttons. 

This  same  tew  is  used  for  "mother's  brother.' 
Thus,  while  Bwife  designates  her  husband'! 
brothers  by  the  same  terms  she  applies  t( 
lior  paternal  uncles,  a  husband  applies  to  his 
wife's  brothers  the  word  (iew)  he  would  uat 
in  speaking  of  his  maiernal  nnde.  Again, 
my  wife's  brother  will  be  to  mj  child  in  s 
kev?  relationship. 

"^    '"  applied  to  the  mother  and  sisti 


s  husband,  i 
s  father 


ad  also 


ang-kung,  husband. 


and  small  =  elder  and  younger. 

Snon   is   an   elder   brother's   wife ;    shuh   a 
younger  brother's  wife.    The  wife  ot  a  sj 
fit,  father's  younger  brother,  is  also  styled 


[shia  as  above 


a  shin 


this  it  would  appear  that  the  n, 
by  which  people  address  their  hrothers 

sisters-in-law  are  derived  from  the  m 

which  would  be  applied  to  such  Individuals 
by  the  children  horn,  their  mephews 


The  point  from  which  anything  hegini 
called  tsung.  Thus,  while  these  two  people 
are  brothers  of  the  tang  class,  the  tsung  pre- 
fixed shows  that  they  are  some  generations 
removed  from  their  common  progenitor — 
their  great  grandfather. 
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1.  The  eon  of  the  son  of  a  brother  to  the 

eon  of  the  eon  of  tha  hi-other'n  BiBter. 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  a  bro- 

ther to  the  daughter  of  the  daughter 
of  the  hrother'e  eister. 

3.  The  son  of  the  son  of  a  brother  to  the 

danghter  of  the  daughter  of  the  bro- 
ther's sister. 

4.  The  son  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  a 

brother  to  the  son  of  the  Bon  of  the 
son  of  the  brother's  sister. 


.  The  danghter  of  the  danghter  of  one 
sister  to  the  daughter  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  daugh'r  of  the  other  sister. 

2,  The  son  of  the  son  of  one  brothur  to 

the  daughter  of  the  son  of  the  son 
of  the  other  brother. 

3.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  one 

brother  to  the  son  of  the  son  of  the 
sou  of  the  brotlier's  sister. 


Peaon-heung-te 

Peaoa-heung-iE( 
Peaon-heung-te 


Brothers  of  tim  pcaon  cl 


Brothers  of  Ihn  peaan  clas 


The  nephev 
A  father's  si 


's  daughter  is  her 
son  of  the  cldh 
are  called  hU-mo. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SYSTEM  OF  RELATIONSniP  OF  "UNCLASSIFIED  ASIATIC  NATIONS. 

Burmese  and  Karens— Tlieir  System  of  Relationsliip  class iflcatory— Whether  an  Independent  or  a  Subordinate  Form 
of  the  Turanian  uncertain.  1.  Barmese — Not  Ancient  within  their  pre  a  ant  Area— Their  System  of  Relatioaahip 
— It  possesses  a  Dumber  of  Tnranian  Cliaraoteristic 9— Lineal  Line — Firat  Collateral  Line — Second  and  other 
Collateral  Lines — Marriage  Relationahipa — Recapitulation  of  ita  Radical  Charactecistioa.  2.  Karena — The  People 
withont  Rationality — Dialeota  of  the  Karen  Langnaga — Mr.  Judaon's  Deacription  of  the  Karens— Their  Syatem 
closely  allied  to  the  Burmeae— Three  Sehedulea  in  the  Table— Lineal  and  Collateral  Lines— Marriage  Eelation- 
ships — Bnrmeae  and  Karen  complete  the  Series  of  Asiatie  Schedules — Conelnding  Observations. 

There  are  two  other  Asiatic  nations  represented  in  the  Table,  (Table  III.}  which 
remain  to  be  noticed,  the  Burmese  and  the  Karen.  They  are  left,  for  the  present, 
as  unclassified,  for  the  reason  that  their  system  of  relationship,  although  it  belongs 
to  the  classificatory  division,  does  not  affiliate  decisively  with  any  form  hitherto,  or 
hereafter,  to  be  presented.  It  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the  people  of 
North  India,  but  differs  from  it  in  some  particulars  which  are  material.  There 
were  reasons  for  placing  the  Gaura  form  in  the  Turanian  connection  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  present  case.  The  nomenclature  of  relationships  in  the  Hindi,  Bengali, 
and  other  dialects  of  the  Gaura  language,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  so  greatly 
changed  under  Sauskritic  influence  that  it  was  a  more  reasonable  supposition  that 
the  system  itself  had  been  modified  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  Turanian  form,  than 
that  it  had  remained  unchanged  under  the  pressure  of  the  modifying  causes  which 
had  supplanted  its  aboriginal  terms  of  relationship.  From  these  considerations  the 
Gaura  form  was  placed  in  the  Turanian  connection.  There  is  no  evidence,  and 
but  little  probability,  that  the  system  of  consanguinity  of  the  Burmese  or  of  the 
Karens  has  been  influenced  from  without,  and  it  has,  without  doubt,  continued  in 
its  present  condition  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  all 
the  systems  of  relationship  of  the  human  family  fall  under  two  general  divisions, 
the  descriptive  and  the  classificatory.  Of  the  first  there  is  no  subordinate  form, 
that  of  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Uralian  families  being  identical ;  but  of 
the  second  there  are  three  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinct,  the  Turanian,  the 
Malayan,  and  the  Eskimo;  and  there  may  be  a  fourth  form,  of  which  the  Burmese 
and  the  Karen  are  representatives,  which  may  yet  be  found  to  be  widely  distributed 
amongst  Asiatic  nations  not  represented  in  the  Tables.  Until  after  the  forms 
which  prevail  among  these  nations  have  been  investigated,  it  is  preferable  to  leave 
unclassified  the  systems  about  to  be  presented. 

1.  Burmese.  The  Burmese  are  not  regarded  by  ethnologists  as  a  very  ancient 
people  within  their  present  area.  They  first  came  into  prominence  as  a  nation 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     The  ethnic  relations  of  the  native  popula- 
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tions  that  inhabit  the  extensive  regions  between  Chinese  Tartary,  China,  and  Siam 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  Iliiidustan  on  the  south  and  west,  arc  still  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  In  connection  with  them  may  be  placed  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhotan  and  Asam.  They  are  broken  up  into  tribes,  more  or  less  intermixed,  and 
can  only  be  treated  in  groups,  'which  are  formed  upon  slender  affiliations.  The 
principal  of  these  arc  the  Bhot,  Asamese,  and  the  Burmese.  In  the  latter  are 
placed  the  Karens.  Among  all  of  tliese  native  populations  the  Burmese  have 
attained  to  the  highest  national  rank ;  and,  as  a  people,  they  have  been  made  quite 
familiar  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  life  and  labors  of  the  illustrious 
Judson, 

The  Burmese  system  of  relationship  is  regular  in  its  form  and  clearly  defined. 
It  has  a  number  of  Turanian  characteristics,  but  is  wantmg  in  some  of  its  arbitrary 
and  artificial  principles  of  classification.  Some  of  its  generalizations  are  the  same 
as  those  found  in  the  system  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  the  forms  before  presented  will  be  seen  as  its  details  are  given. 

In  the  lineal  line,  male,  the  series  is  as  follows;  a-ha,  father;  ho,  grandfather; 
ha,  great-grandfather;  hee,  great-great-grandfather;  and  descending,  tha,  son;  iny-a, 
grandchild;  m?/-eei,  great-grandchild;  and  iee,  great-great>grandchild. 

There  is  a  double  set  of  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  for  elder  and 
younger  sister,  one  of  which  is  used  by  males,  and  the  other  by  females. 


Elder  Brother. 

Ekler  Sister. 

Younger  BrotTier. 

Younger  Sister. 

Said  by  a  male. 

E-ko', 

E-m:V, 

Kj-ee'. 

Hiiee-nia'. 

Said  by  a  Icmalo. 

Mo-ung'  Ky-ee', 

,      E-ma', 

Mo-ung  Ga-ta', 

Ny-ee-ma'. 

The  term  for  elder  and  younger  brother,  which  is  used  by  females,  is  the  same, 
a  separate  word  being  added  expressive  of  elder  and  younger ;  and  the  term  used 
for  younger  sister  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  a  male  for  younger  brother,  with  the 
addition  of  a  paiticle  expressive  of  the  female  gender.  In  the  formation  of  the 
plural  of  brother,  the  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother  arc  united,  ny-ee^'-lso-to', 
literally,  younger-elder  brother  =  brothers,  to  being  the  sign  of  the  plural ;  in  like 
manner,  for  sisters  we  have  e-ma'  Jmer^ma'-to,  literally,  elder-younger  sister.  The 
plural  is  formed  in  the  Chinese  in  precisely  the  same  way,  e.  j/.,  heung,  elder  brother, 
literally,  senior;  a-te,  little  brother  or  junior,  which  give  heuiig-te-mun,  senior- 
junior  ^  brothers ;  mvai  being  the  sign  of  the  plural;  and  for  sisters,  tsze-mei^ 
elder-younger  sister  =  sisters. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  ^go,  my  brother's  son 
is  my  nephew,  too.  Inasmuch  as  the  correlative  here  used  is  that  of  father,  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  tlie  latter  word  is  in  strictness  equivalent  to  nephew.  My 
brother's  daughter  I  call  too-md',  my  niece.  Each  of  the  children  of  this  nephew 
and  niece  I  call  my  grandchild,  my-a.  My  sister's  son  and  daughter,  Sgo  being 
still  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  using  the  same  terms,  and  their  children  are 
my  grandchildren. 

The  principal  Turanian  characteristics  are  wanting  with  the  exceptions  that  my 
father's  brother  is  my  father,  and  my  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  and  with  the  further 
exception  that  this  line  is  merged  in  the  lineal  line. 
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In  the  second  collateral  line  male,  on  the  father's  side,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of 
Ego,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father,  great  or  little,  his  son  and  daughter  are  my 
elder  or  younger  brother,  or  my  elder  or  younger  sister,  as  they  are  respectively 
older  or  younger  than  myself.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  this  collateral  brother 
and  sister  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  the  terms  used  being  too  and  too-ma',  and 
the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  female  branch  of  the  same  line,  my  father's  sister,  is  my  great  or  little 
aunt,  as  she  is  older  or  younger  than  my  father.  Here  we  find  a  distinct  Turanian 
characteristic,  namely  the  relationship  of  aunt,  restricted  to  the  sisters  of  a  father 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  a  mother.  My  father's  sister's  son  and  daughter  are 
my  elder  or  younger  brother,  and  my  elder  or  younger  sister  in  all  respects  as  in 
the  former  case ;  their  children  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  the 
latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

On  the  mother's  side,  my  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  oo-men.  He  is  also  my 
great  or  little  father,  as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  my  mother  ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  relationship  over  that  of  uncle.  The  presence  of  an  original 
term  for  uncle,  restricted  to  the  mother's  brothers,  is  a  significant  fact,  especisdly 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  term  tau,  aunt,  restricted  to  a 
father's  sister.  It  may  be  found,  on  further  investigation,  that  the  latter  terms  are 
used  exclusively  when  the  Burmese  system  is  strictly  interpreted.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  give  to  the  system  two  other  important  Turanian 
characteristics.  My  mother's  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister, 
elder  or  younger,  according  to  our  relative  ages ;  the  children  of  this  collateral 
brother  and  sister  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are 
my  grandchildren. 

My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  great  or  little,  as  in  other  cases;  her  son  and 
daughter  are  my  brother  and  sister,  elder  or  younger ;  the  children  of  this  collateral 
brother  and  sister  ai-e  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  arc  my 
grandchildren. 

The  third,  and  more  remote,  collateral  lines  are  counterparts  of  the  first  and 
second  in  all  respects,  with  the  exception  of  additional  ancestors.  In  respect  to 
the  latter,  we  find  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  grandfather  and  of  the 
grandmother  are  all  alike  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Turanian  system. 

The  coincidences  between  the  Burmese  form,  and  the  Tamilian  will  be  at  once 
observed.  Its  close  agreement  with  the  Gaura  form  will  also  be  noticed,  as  well 
as  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  both.  Its  principal  characteristics  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows :  first,  it  has  a  double  set  of  terms  for  elder  and  younger 
brother,  and  for  elder  and  younger  sister,  one  of  which  is  used  by  males,  and  the 
other  by  females.  Secondly,  it  has  but  one  term  for  nephew  and  one  for  niece, 
which  are  not  only  applied  to  the  children  of  an  own  brother,  as  weU  as  to  the 
children  of  an  own  sister,  but  also  to  the  children  of  a  collateral  brother  and  sister. 
Thirdly,  that  while  these  terms  have  strict  correlatives  in  oo-me7i,  uncle,  and  tan, 
aunt,  and  do  not  find  a  proper  correlative  in  great  or  little  father  aiid  mother,  they 
are  used  indiscriminately  as  correlatives  of  both,  which  is,  at  least,  a  defect  in  the 
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principles  of  the  system.  Fourthly,  the  relationship  of  cousin  is  unknown.  Fifthly, 
the  children  of  brothers,  of  sisters,  and  of  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  alike  brothers 
and  sisters  to  each  other.  Sixthly,  the  several  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  merged 
in  the  lineal,  by  means  of  which  remote  consanguine!  are  brought  within  the  fold 
of  the  neai-  relationships.     And  lastly  it  is  a  classificatory  system.^ 

2.  Karens.  The  Karen  language,  which  is  now  spoken  in  nine  dialects,  is  an 
uncultivated  speech,  except  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the 
American  missionaries.  The  people  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  and 
the  area  of  their  occupation  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Tenasserim 
province  into  Burraah,  into  Siam,  and  even  into  the  southern  part  of  China ;  but 
this  occupation  is  not  continuous.  They  are  a  rude,  but  gentle  and  teachable 
people,  and  are  without  nationality.^ 

•  The  Burmese  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  American  Indians.  It  is  seen  in  the  color  of 
the  skin  the  character  and  color  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  eyes.  In  their  features  and  in  the  shape  of 
the  head  the  resemblance  fails.  I  met  a  Burmese  accidentally  in  a  railway  car,  and  upon  asking  him 
to  what  Indian  nation  he  belonged,  was  surprised  to  be  informed,  in  good  English,  tbat  he  was  a 
Burmese.     He  is  now  a  student  in  Madison  University. 

"  The  followiog  general  description  of  the  Karens  from  the  pen  of  the  second  Mrs.  Judson,  as  thty 
appeared  about  the  year  1830,  when  the  iiowveneiable  D  F  ann's  Mason  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Wade 
founded  the  American  missions  amongst  them,  faru  shes  an  nterost  ng  p  cture  of  this  singular  peopIe_ 
"The  Karens,"  she  says,  "  are  a  meek,  peaceful  race  s  raple  and  ciel  lo  **,  with  many  of  the  softer 
Tirtues,  and  few  flagrant  »ices.  Though  greatly  add  oted  to  drunken  es?  extremely  filthy  and  indo- 
lent in  their  habits,  their  morals,  in  other  respect=i  are  su[  er  o  to  many  civilized  races.  Their 
traditions,  like  those  of  several  tribes  of  Amer  can  Ind  is  are  a  c  ions  medley  of  truth  and 
absurdity  ;  but  they  have  some  tolerably  definite  ideas  of  the  Great  Being  wbo  governs  the  universe  ; 
and  many  of  their  traditionary  precepts  hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  gospel.  They 
have  various  petty  superstitions ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  division,  known  to  the  Burmana 
as  the  Talingkarens,  and  to  the  mission  an  ea  as  the  Pwos  or  Shos,  they  have  never  adopted  Boodhism; 
the  oppressive  treatment  which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  Burmese  rulers  probably 
contributing  to  increase  their  aversion  to  idolatry. 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Bnnneso  missionary  [Dr.  Judson]  in  Rangoon,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  small  parties  of  strange  wild-looking  men,  clad  in  unshapely  garments,  who  from  time 
to  time  straggled  past  his  residence.  He  was  told  that  they  were  called  Karens ;  that  they  were 
more  numerous  than  any  other  similar  tribe  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  untamable  as  the  wild  cow  of  the 
mountains.  He  was  further  told  that  they  shrunk  from  association  with  other  men,  seldom  entering 
a  town,  except  on  compulsion ;  and  that,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  would  prove  Busnccesaful.  His  earnest  inquiries,  however,  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  Burmese  converts  ;  and  one  of  them,  finding,  daring  the  war,  a  poor  Karen  bond-ser- 
vant in  Rangoon,  paid  his  debt,  and  thus  became,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  his  tem- 
porary master.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  was  brought  to  the  missionaries  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  eventually  became  the  subject 
of  regenerating  grace,  and  proved  a  faithful  and  efficient  evangelist.  Through  this  man,  who  will 
be  recognized  as  Ko-thah-byu,  access  was  gained  to  others  of  his  countrymen,  and  they  listened  with 
ready  interest.  They  were  naturally  docile  ;  they  had  no  long-cherished  prejudices  and  time-honored 
customs  to  fetter  them  ;  and  their  traditions  taught  them  to  look  for  the  arrival  of  white-faced 
foreigners  from  the  west,  who  would  make  them  acquainted  with  the  true  God,  The  missionaries, 
in  their  fli-st  communications  with  the  Karens,  were  obliged  to  employ  a  Burmese  interpreter ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored,  the  truth  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
Soon,  however,  Messrs,  Wade  and  Mason  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and 
the  former  conferred  an  jneitimable  hwm  on  the  race  by  reducing  it  to  writing.     This  gave  a  fresh 

66       April,  1870. 
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The  Rev.  H.  L.  Van  Meter  in  a  letter  to  the  author  which  accompanied  one  of 
the  Karen  schedules  of  relationships,  dated  at  Bassein  in  1861,  remarks;  "The 
Karens  are  not  an  independent  united  people,  and,  if  they  ever  were,  the  fact  is 
not  certainly  known  to  those  now  living.  Those  in  Pegu,  and  near  the  sea  coast, 
have  long  been  in  subjection  to  the  Burmese,  while  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Toungoo  and  beyond,  though  not  acknowledging  any  other  govern- 
ment, if  we  except  their  subjection  to  the  English,  within  a  few  years  past  have 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  with  each  other,  and  with  adjacent  powers. 
Their  tribal  divisions  are  numerous.  The  two  principal  divisions  m  Southern 
Burmah  are  the  Sgaxis  and  the  Pwos,  indicated  in  Karen  as  Pah-tee  and  Mo-tee^ 
the  former  signifying,  of  descent  from  the  father's  side,  and  the  latter,  of  descent 
from  the  mother's  side ;  but  how,  or  when  these  divisions  originated  cannot  be 
discovered.  The  former  are  all  known  as  Burmese  Karens,  and  the  latter  as 
Taking  Karens,  from  the  nations  with  which  they  have  associated.  There  are  also 
White  Karens,  Eed  Karens,  and  Black  Karens.  Dr.  Mason  says,  '  All  the  Karen 
tribes  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim  and  the  sources  of  the  Sittang  resolve 
themselves  into  three  classes,  the  Sgau  tribes,  the  Pwo  tribes,  and  the  Bhgai  tribes.' 
In  reference  to  the  schedule,  the  answers  elicited  have  been  prompt  and  unhesi- 
tating with  very  few  exceptions,  showing  that  the  system  of  consanguinity,  as  here 
presented,  is  well  established  among  them,  and  one  with  which  all  arc  more  or  less 
familiar." 

From  the  highly  primitive  character  thus  ascribed  to  the  Karens  their  system  of 
relationship  is  very  important.  It  has  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  development 
of  civilization  from  within,  and  doubtless  unchanged  from  external  causes,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  free  and  roving  habits.  Their  system  is  classrficatory  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  singular,  that  whilst  it  does  not  possess  the  extraordinary  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  the  Tamilian,  it  affiliates,  in  its  fundamental  features,  very 
closely  with  the  Burmese,'and  also  with  the  Gaura  form,  although  variant  from  both 
in  some  particulars.  The  nomenclature  is  rude  and  rather  scant.  Many  of  the  terms 
arc  in  common  gender,  which  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  the  undeveloped  condi- 
tion of  a  language.     It  is,  however,  in  the  systems  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated 

impulse  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  The  wild  men  and  women  in  their  mountaia  homes  found  a 
new  employment ;  and  they  entered  upon  it  with  enthusiastic  avidity.  They  had  never  before  sup- 
posed their  language  capable  of  being  represented  by  signs,  like  other  languages  ;  and  they  felt 
themselves,  from  being  a  tribe  of  crushed,  down-trodden  slaves,  suddenly  elevated  into  a  nation,  with 
every  facility  for  possessing  a  national  literature.  This  had  a  tendency  to  check  their  roving  pro- 
pensities ;  and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  they  began  to  cultivate  a  few  simple 
arts,  though  the  most  civilized  among  them  still  refused  to  congregate  in  towns,  and  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a  village  that  numbers  more  than  five  or  six  houses.  Their  first  reading  books  consisted  of 
detached  portions  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the  truth  thus  communicated,  regene- 
rating power.  Churches  sprang  up,  dotting  the  wilderness  like  so  many  lighted  tapers  ;  and  far  back 
among  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  where  foreign  foot  has  never  trod,  the  light  is  already 
kindled,  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  brilliancy,  till  one  of  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth  shall 
be  completely  illuminated."* 


'  Wayland'3  Life  of  Judson, 
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nations  and  tribes  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  ancient  and  unaltered  forms  of 
consanguinity.  However  undeveloped  any  lang-uage  may  be  it  will  be  found  that 
the  system  of  relationship  in  daily  use  among  the  people  is  clearly  defined  and 
perfectly  familiar  to  all.  As  a  dopiestic  institution  it  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
stability  and  persistency.  Its  deviations  from  other  forms  with  which  it  is  nearly 
allied  embody  a  record  of  ancient  affilations,  which  a  comparison  of  forms  will  still 
reveal ;  and  these  deviations  thus  become  a  source  of  evidence  of  the  ethnic  con- 
nection of  widely  separated  stocks. 

There  are  three  schedules  in  the  Table,  each  giving  the  system  of  relationship 
of  the  Karens.  The  first  was  prepared  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Francis  Mason,  of  Toun- 
goo ;  the  second  by  E.ev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wade,  of  Maulmain ;  and  the  third  by  Rev. 
H.  L.  Van  Meter,  of  Bassein.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  first  two  have  been 
engaged  in  the  Karen  missionary  field.  The  first  schedule  is  in  the  Sgau  dialect, 
as  Dr.  Mason  states  in  his  letter;  the  second  is  conjectured  to  be  in  the  Two 
ditdect,  although  the  fact  is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Wade ;  in  what  dialect  the  third  is 
written  does  not  appear. 

The  Karen  language  is  very  difficult  to  represent  by  any  system  of  notation 
which  can  be  prepared,  from  the  unusual  number  of  vowel  sounds,  and  the  inability 
of  English  letters  fully  to  indicate  the  native  consonants.  Dr.  Wade  says  upoa 
this  subject :  "  The  Karen  language  has  nine  vowel  sounds,  and  each  of  these  five 
inflections,  making,  in  all,  fifty-four  vowel  sounds.  Every  change  in  these  fifty-four 
sounds  involves  a  change  in  the  signification.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  with  all 
the  diacritical  marks  with  which  we  are  able  to  invest  our  English  vowels,  the  exact 
sound,  and,  of  necessity,  difi'erencc  of  signification  between  some  words  and  others 
will  not  be  comprehendible.  There  is,  also,  as  great  an  impossibility  of  indicating 
the  native  consonants  by  English  letters ;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  they 
should  be  indicated,  in  order  to  avoid  wrong  deductions  from  apparent  identity  of 
syllables,  where  really  no  identity  exists.  I  have,  therefore,  great  aversion  to 
writing  native  words  in  Roman  characters,  where  scientific  questions  are  involved. 
Erroneous  conclusions  will  very  often  be  the  consequence."^     Dr.  Wade  furnished 

'  Dr.  Mason,  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  his  schedale,  and  which  was  dated  at  Tonngoo,  June 
6,  1860,  after  premising  that  "  it  seems  necessary  to  append  a  few  remarks  that  conld  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schedule,"  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"I.  Karen  Dialects. 

"There  are  three  or  fonr  written  Karen  dialects,  and  several  more  unwritten.     It  matters  nothing, 

for  tie  purposes  of  the  schedule,  which  is  adopted  in  filling  it  up,     The  Sgau  has  been  used  be- 

canse  it  is  the  most  cultivated.     The  difference  of  dialect  may  be  illustrated  by  the  word  for  man 

which  occurs  in  the  schedule. 

Dialecta.  Man.  Dialects.  Man. 

Sgau,  Pha-ka-my-an.  Pwo,  Hcn-phlung. 

Eed  Earen,  Pray-k3rya.  "  Ghcn. 

Paku,  Gha-yan.  Ea,  Han. 

"  Pie-yan.  Sbopgha,  Plan. 

Bhgai,  Pie-ya.  Tarn,  Pin. 

Sbam-phic,  Pa-lu. 
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a  special  notation  for  the  Karen  schedule  filled  by  him,  with  appropriate  characters 
to  indicate  the  high,  low,  and  middle  sounds  of  tlie  Towels,  but  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  reduce  it  to  the  notation  adopted  in  the  schedule,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  take  up  the  Karen  system  of  relationship,  and  pass  through 
the  several  lines  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  other  forms. 

The  lineal  line  in  the  descending  series  is  distinguished,  as  to  its  members,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Burmese,  The  whole  series,  beginning  with  grandfather, 
and  ending  with  great-great-grandchild,  is  as  follows :  jiJiu,  j?a,  -pho,  le.  Id,  and  la. 


"  2.  Additional  Letters. 


n,  as  pronounced  on  the  continent 
eu,  "  "  " 

ei,  as  pronounced  in  German. 


au  and  ay,  as  pronounced  in  English. 
kh,  like  tiie  Gorman  eh,  or  the  Scotch  i 

loch. 
gh,  like  the  Northumberland  r. 


"  3.    Terms  of  Consanguinity. 
"  The  only  independent  terms  which  distinguish  difference  of  so; 

M5. 
Pixie. 
Mu-gfta. 


Father,                 Pa. 

_   Mother, 

Grandfather,       Phu. 

Grandmothei 

Uncle,                 Pha-iie. 

Aunt, 

The  other  primitive  terms  are 

Pho,  a   h  Id  m  1        f  m  [ 

Lie,  a  g      d  h  Id        1        f 

1 

L5,  a  g      t  g      d  h  U  m  1 

f 

1 

La,  a  g     t         t  g      dill 

1 

f      1 

"Cousin           It            hi 

fi 

t             3  th   d 

"Words    f     mm      g    d 

m 

1    ni        1 

hue  ;  po-m                  f 

D 

d      t         It 

terms.     F           t                    tl 

I   1 

1                  tl 

jounger  b    th      b  t          t     b 

th 

t 

daVi  prefix  d       d  th          P      d 

d  f     b    th 

becomes  d      p    w  j  ah    th 

t     J       g 

Son-in-law,  Ma. 

Daughter-in-law,    Day. 


^    y  1 1     I     th        r  Bister. 

P         y       g     b    th        r  sister. 
M     1  gl        f  tl  raother-in-Iaw.  - 

T   kh  D      t    kl  va,  cousin. 

E  gl   h 

f  m  by    ffi  Pd-khwa,  or  khwa,  mascu- 

h  p       d       [.     tl     d  to  some  of  the  compound 

1  d  p     d     t        ds  for  older  brother  and 

th    w     1    f       Id  1  younger  arc  inverted, 

t         Th  J  elder  brother  or  sister. 

Id 

"  i.  Karen  Tribes. 
"  The  Karens  are  broken  up  into  many  tribes,  bnt  nothing  like  the  tribal  organization  of  the  Ame- 
ricali  Indians  is  known  among  them.     The  names  of  some  of  the  principal  tribes  are 

Sgau.  Mop-gha.  Sho.  Ka,  or  Kay. 

Pa-ku.  Klm-hsa.  Bghai.  Hash-wie. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  no  satisfactory  signiGcation  of  any  one  of  these  names  can  be  given. 

"5,  Marriage  Customs. 

"  In  the  matter  of  marriages  the  rale  among  the  Karens  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  among 
the  American  Indians.  Marriages  must  always,  among  the  Karens,  be  contracted  by  relations.  First 
cousins  marry,  bnt  that  is  deemed  nndesirably  near.  Second  cousins  are  considered  the  most  suit- 
able matches,  but  third  cousins  may  marry  without  impropriety,  thongh  that  is  considered  undesir- 
ably remote.     Beyond  third  cousins  marriages  are  forbidden. 

"  These  rales  are  not  carried  out  very  strictly,  but  fiuSBcjeatly  flO  tO  prodBCe  a  weakly  people, 
owing  to  the  intermarriages  of  near  relations." 
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A  peculiar  feature  is  found  in  tlie  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships,  the  terms 
for  which  are  still  significant.  They  are  conceived  in  the  duplex  form  of  elder  and 
younger,  but  the  terms  are  in  common  gender,  and  require  the  addition  of  kliwa 
and  inu  to  express  the  sex  of  the  person.  The  term  for  elder  brother  and  elder 
sister  is  wai,  which  signifies  "predecessor  in  birth;"  and  for  younger  brother  and 
sister,  ;pu,  which  signifies  "  successor  in  birth."  With  the  connecting  particle  jjo, 
we  have  for  elder  brother,  wai-po-khwa,  for  elder  sister,  wai-po-mu,  and  for  younger 
brother,  pu-po-klava,  and  for  younger  sister,  pvrpchmu.  The  method  here  used  for 
expressing  these  relationships  is  evidently  founded  upon  natural  suggestion,  A 
form  somewhat  analogous  obtains  in  the  Hawaiian  system. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  I  call  ray  brother's  son 
^hd-do-7cJtwa,  and  my  brother's  daughter  p7io-do-mu,  which  are  rendered  nephew  and 
niece  by  Dr.  Mason.  The  children  of  this  nephew  and  niece  are  my  grandchildren. 
In  the  female  branch,  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  the 
same  terms  being  used  as  before ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  relationships  of  uncle  aaid  aunt  are  applied  to  the  father's 
and  mother's  brothers,  and  to  the  father's  and  mother's  sisters,  as  the  correlatives 
of  nephew  and  niece;  but  the  term  for  uncle, pha-te,  the  literal  signification  of 
which  is  not  given,  is  evidently  based  upon  the  radical  term  pa,  father,  and  in  like 
manner,  the  term  for  aunt,  miirgJia,  upon  that  for  mother,  which  is  mo.  At  the 
same  time  the  terms  which  are  rendered  nephew  and  niece  are  the  same  as  those 
for  son  and  daughter  (pho-kkwa  and  pho-mu),  with  the  exception  of  the  particle 
do.  The  point  of  the  observation  is  this,  that  the  relationships  of  uncle  and  aunt, 
nephew  and  niece,  in  Karen,  are  but  slight  variations  of  the  relationships  of  father 
and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  which  may  have  been  the  previously  recognized 
connections,  and  which  by  this  variation  of  the  terms  tliey  sought  to  change.  If 
such  were  in  fact  the  original  form,  it  was  identical  with  the  present  Malayan  form. 
The  etymologies  of  the  terms  of  consanguinity  possess  great  value  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  systems  of  relationship,  and  particularly  of  their  modifications; 
but  unfortunately  these  are  seldom  preserved,  and  when  they  are,  the  terms  them- 
selves are  usually  found  to  be  recent. 

In  the  second  collateral  Kne  male,  on  the  father's  side,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of 
Ego,  my  father's  brother  is  my  uncle,  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  uncle  are  my 
male  and  female  cousins,  ta-lchwa  if  a  male,  and  ta-khvm-mu,  if  a  female.  The 
presence  of  this  relationship  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  the  Karen  system. 
Among  the  Turanian  nations  it  is  only  found  among  the  people  speaking  the  Dr^- 
vidian  language,  and  it  has  also  been  found  among  a  portion  of  the  Ganowanian 
family.  Mr.  Van  Meter  remarks  upon  this  relationship  as  follows  :  "  The  descend- 
ants of  brothers  and  sisters  are  generally  designated  by  the  term  given  in  the 
schedule,  viz.,  f-hhwa,  cousin ;  hut  the  terms  brother  and  sister  are  occasionally 
used  in  speaking  of  or  to  each  other,  the  term  for  elder  or  younger  brother  or 
sister  being  used  according  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  persons,"  This  is  a  very 
significant  suggestion,  tending  to  show  a  concurrent,  and  perhaps,  originally,  an 
exclusive  use  of  the  latter  terms.     To  resume,  the  sons   and  daughters  of  these 
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cousins  are  my  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces 
are  my  grandchildren. 

The  three  remaining  branches  of  this  line  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  one 
just  described,  with  a  change  of  the  first  person  in  the  line.  My  father's  sister 
is  my  aunt,  my  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  and  my  mother's  sister  is  my  aunt ; 
and  the  relationships  of  the  children  of  each,  and  their  respective  descendants, 
is  such  as  to  make  each  branch  of  the  line  a  counterpart  of  the  other,  with  the 
single  exception  of  changing  uncle  to  aunt,  or  the  reverse. 

The  marriage  relationships  in  the  first  and  second  collateral  Une  are  also  peculiar 
in  the  Karen.  By  courtesy  the  wife  of  a  nephew  becomes  a  niece,  the  husband 
of  a  niece  becomes  a  nephew,  and  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  female  and  male 
cousin  in  like  manner  are  regarded  as  cousins.  These  deviations  from  uniformity, 
even  in  slight  particulars,  will  be  found  to  subserve  an  important  purpose  when  the 
systems  of  many  nations  are  brought  together  for  comparison.  These  forms  arc 
not  taken  up  and  laid  aside  inconsiderately,  but  tend,  when  adopted,  to  become 
permanent,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  all  of  the  off-shoots  of  a  particular 
branch  of  a  family  which  become  detached  from  the  parent  connection  after  these 
deviations  were  made ;  and  thus  they  will  often  reappear  in  the  separate  subdi- 
visions of  such  a  branch  after  long  intervals  of  time. 

The  third  and  more  remote  collateral  Mnes,  so  far  as  they  arc  extended  in  the 
Tabic,  are  counterparts,  in  their  several  branches,  of  the  corresponding  branches  of 
the  second  collateral  line ;  and  it  will  not,  for  this  reason,  be  necessai-y  to  consider 
them  in  detail.  My  father's  father's  brother  is  my  grandfather ;  his  son  is  my  uncle, 
the  son  of  this  uncle  is  my  male  cousin,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  is  the  same 
as  the  second.  My  father's  father's  sister  is  my  grandmother ;  her  daughter  is  my 
aunt,  the  daughter  of  this  aunt  is  my  female  cousin ;  and  the  remainder  of  this 
line  is  the  same  as  the  correspondmg  part  of  the  second.  The  male  and  female 
branches,  on  the  mother's  side,  are  counterparts  of  those  on  the  father's  side. 

The  close  approximation  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  a  portion  of  the  Aryan 
family,  which  is  classificatory,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Karen  will  at  once 
be  noticed;  but  when  we  pass  beyond  such  portion,  the  remainder  of  the  Karen 
system  continues  classificatory,  while  that  of  the  Aryan  nations  referred  to  is 
descriptive. 

We  have  now  considered  in  this,  and  in  previous  chapters,  the  series  of  Asiatic 
schedules,  contained  in  the  Table,  which  fall  under  the  classificatory  form.  They 
are  much  too  hmited  in  number  to  represent  fairly  the  great  body  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  considered  with  reference  to  the  number  of  nationalities ;  but  they  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  one  most  remarkable  form,  the 
Turanian,  as  exemplified  by  the  system  of  the  people  of  South  India,  who  speak 
the  Dra vidian  language.  This  form,  of  which  the  Tamilian  is  selected  as  the  type, 
rises  to  the  rank  of  a  domestic  institution  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  by 
reason  of  its  elaborate  and  complicated  character,  and  of  it?  uses  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  family  upon  the  broadest  scale  of  numbers.  This  remarkable  system  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  embodies  important  testimony  concerning  the  ethnic 
affinities  of  nations  among  whom  its  fundamental  conceptions  can  be  definitely  traced. 
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Whetlier  this  peculiar  form,  under  different  degrees  of  modification,  prevails  among 
the  remaining  Asiatic  nations,  or  whether  one  or  more  forms  radically  distinct  from 
the  Turanian  will  yet  be  discovered,  remains  to  he  determined.  Whichever  may 
he  the  case,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  sequel,  that  any  form,  endowed  with  radical 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  is  able,  within  certain  limits,  to  survive  radical 
mutations  of  language,  and,  having  crossed  intact  the  boundary  line  which  sepa- 
rates one  stock  language  from  another,  wUl  remain  unimpaired  after  the  vocables 
of  the  disunited  languages  (not  to  say  their  grammatical  structure)  have  become 
so  entirely  changed  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  The  schedules  refen-ed  to  exhibit, 
at  most,  but  two  forms,  both  of  which  are  classificatory.  Of  these,  the  Turanian, 
as  exempli-fled  by  tlie  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Canarese,  is  the  highest  and  the  most 
artificial,  and  the  other,  whether  independent  or  a  subordinate  form  of  the  Tura- 
nian as  exemplified  by  the  Bnrme&e  and  the  Karen,  is  the  lowest  and  least  artificial. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  systems  of  consanguinity  and  aifinity  of 
the  remaining  Asiatic  nations,  and  to  compare  their  radical  forms  with  each  other, 
and  with  those  herein  presented,  before  tlie  true  position  of  the  latter  nations  can 
be  definitely  ascertained. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author  has  been  attained  in  the  discovery  among  the 
people  of  South  India,  who  speak  the  Dravidian  language,  of  a  system  of  relation- 
ship which  is  at  once  original,  clearly  defined,  and  elaborate.  The  fact  of  the 
actual  present  existence  of  such  a  system  in  practical  operation  upon  the  Asiatic 
continent  was  the  main  fact  to  be  established  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  The 
extent  of  the  ramifications  of  the  system  in  Asia  is  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  knowledge  of  its  present  existence  among  some  portion  of  the  continental 
Asiatic  populations.  Should  the  uses  of  such  a  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
be  found  important,  as  well  as  successful,  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
families  of  mankind,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  hereafter,  to  bring  together  the 
forms  which  prevail  in  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up 
the  testimony  which  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  concerning  the  affiliations  of  these 
nations  with  each  other,  and  with  those  herein  named,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
the  order  of  their  separation  from  each  other.  The  principal  object  of  developing 
with  so  much  particularity  the  Turanian  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  has 
been  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  comparison  of  its  radical  forms  with  those  which 
now  exist  in  the  system  of  the  Ganowanian  family. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SYSTEM  OE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  MALAYAN  FAMILY. 

Continental  and  Island  Life — Difference  in  their  Adi-antagea  for  National  Development — Malayan  Family — Its 
Principal  Branches— Malayan  System  of  EeIatiouahip~I.  Polyneaiuu.— 1.  Hawaiian— Analysis  of  the  System— 
Cousangninei  Keduoed  to  Great  Clasaes— These  Eestrloted  to  Ihe  Primary  Relationship— The  Malayan  Realizes  the 
"  Nine  Gradea"  of  the  Chines  a— System  Clagaifioatory- Lineal  Line— Coll  atecal  Lines— Marriage  Relationsliipa 
—Simplicity  and  Regularity  of  the  System — Older  than  the  Turanian — Latter  probably  Engrafted  npon  it— Tlie 
Hawaiian  Custom  or  Pinaliianie  Bond— It  Tends  to  Eaplain  the  Origin  of  the  Malayan  System  of  Eelationsliip. 
2.  Maori  of  Hew  Zealand^Details of  the  System — Identical  with  the  Hawaiian. — II,  Mioronesian  Form,  1. 
Kuaai en— Lineal  Lme— Collateral  Lines— Marna^e  Relationships.  3.  Kingsmill  Island—Lineal  Line— Collateral 
Lines— Maniage  Relations- Micronesian  Form  i  lentioal  with  the  Hawaiian— Failure  to  procure  System  of  Negroid 
Hations— III  \mlauln  or  k^fii- Zulu  Kafir  Languige— Their  System  of  Relationship— Lineal  Line— Collateral 
Lines- Mariiaj,e  Relattonihipg- A^ie  i,  fcuUtantiaOy  with  the  Hawaiian— Tie  Amazulu  concludes  the  Series  of 


From  continental  to  island  life  the  change  for  the  worse  is  very  great  with  respect 
to  opportunities  and  incitements  to  progress.  Primitive  peoples,  having  the  range 
of  a  continent,  must  of  necessity  have  commenced  their  career  as  fishermen,  in 
dependence  upon  this  great  primary  source  of  human  subsistence,  and  with  but 
incidental  support  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bunt.  In  tbe  course  of  time  they 
would  learn  to  domesticate  young  animals  captured  in  tbe  chase,  out  of  which 
would  come  a  discovery  of  the  uses  of  flocks  and  herds,  as  a  more  abundant  and 
more  invigorating  means  of  subsistence.  This  again,  in  tbe  lapse  of  time  and 
through  migrations,  would  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  cereals,  and  of  the  art 
of  cultivation,  which  would  lead  inevitably  to  village  life,  out  of  which  would 
spring  tbe  first  germs  of  civilization.  In  addition  to  this  known  sequence  of  the 
means  of  progress,  tbe  stages  of  which  were  doubtless  separated  from  each  other 
by  centuries  and  decades  of  centuries  of  time,  every  nation  upon  a  continent 
had  one  or  more  contiguous  nations  between  whom  and  itself  there  was  more  or 
less  of  intercourse.  Amongst  contiguous  nations  there  would  be  a  free  propaga- 
tion of  arts  and  inventions,  which  would  tend  to  the  general  advancement  of  society 
throughout  the  entire  area  in  which  these  influences  were  felt.  Nations  are  apt  to 
share  in  the  more  important  elements  of  each  other's  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  except  those  adjacent  to  the  main 
land,  may  bo  likened  to  so  many  cages  in  which  their  insulated  occupants  were 
shut  in  from  external  influences,  as  well  as  denied  a  lEnowledge  of  the  uses  of 
flocks  and  herds  and  of  tbe  principal  cereals.  Intercourse,  at  most,  was  limited 
to  tbe  inhabitants  of  particular  groups  of  islands,  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
sustain  their  national  growth  upon  the  development  of  their  own  intelligence  exclu- 
sively, and  without  the  great  instruments  of  progress  afforded  by  continental  areas. 
They  were  also  denied  the  advantagris  of  numbers  which  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  progress  of  human  society.     Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
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expected  that  isolated  populations  would  remain  in  a  stationary  condition  through 
longer  periods  of  time  than  the  inhabitants  of  continents.  Immigrants,  presump- 
tively, from  original  continental  homes,  their  posterity  would  be  expected  to  reflect 
the  condition  of  their  ancestors  at  the  epoch  of  their  migration,  since  the  proba- 
bilities of  retrograding  m  knowledge  would  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  progress, 
under  the  physical  limitations  with  which  they  were  subsequently  surrounded. 
These  hindrances  would  tend  to  preserve  their  domestic  institutions  within  narrow 
limits  of  change. 

Dr.  Prichard's  classification  and  description  of  the  assemblage  of  nations  in- 
habiting Oceanica  will  bring  them  before  us  in  their  proper  relations.  "The 
inhabitant  of  Oceanica,"  he  remarks,  »  divide  themselves  into  three  groups.  *  *  * 
The  first  is  the  race  termed  by  different  writers  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Oceanic. 

*  *  *  I  shall  term  these  people  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  or,  in  short,  the  Malayan 
race.  *  *  *  The  second  group  consists  of  tribes  of  people  of  darker  complexion, 
with  hair  crisp,  and  more  or  less  resembling  African  negroes.  *  *  »  I  shall  call 
them  Pelagian  negroes.  They  have  often  been  called  Papuas.  *  *  *  A  third  dis- 
tinct group  consists  of  tribes  who  differ  in  physical  characters  from  the  two  former. 

*  *  *  They  are  savages  of  dark  color,  lank  hair,  and  prognathous  heads.  To  this 
group  the  natives  of  Australia  belong.  I  shall  term  them  collectively  Alforas."  *  *  * 

"■  The  Malayan  stock  may  he  subdivided  in  a  manner  that  will  faciHtate  the 
description,  into  three  branches.  The  first  branch  is  the  Indo-Malayan,  compre- 
hending the  Malays  proper  of  Malacca,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  last  nations  resemble  the  proper  Malays  both  in  language  and  in  physical 
characters  much  more  nearly  than  they  do  the  Polynesian  tribes.  To  the  Indo- 
Malayan  branch  may,  perhaps,  be  associated  the  nations  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  the  Ladrones,  who  appear  to  be  nearly  related  to  their  neighbors,  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines.  To  the  second  or  Polynesian  branch  belong  the  Tonga  Island- 
ers, the  New  Zealanders,  the  Tahitians,  and  the  Hawaii ;  these  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal groups  of  the  Polynesian  family,  arranged  according  to  the  indications  of 
their  languages.  The  third  branch  are  the  Madacasses,  or  people  of  Madagascar.'" 
The  Rev.  Artemus  Bishop,  an  American  missionary,  resident  during  the  last 
forty  years  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  thus  remarks  upon  the  Polynesian  branch  of 
the  Malayan  family,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  in  April,  1860,  at  Honolulu: 
"  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  Polynesian  race  is  not  from  Northern 
Asia,  but  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  arc  the  same  people  as  the  Malays, 
and  iftclude,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar.  In  the  Pacific,  among  the  west- 
ern islands,  they  pass  into  another  race  who  speak  a  radically  different  language, 
in  which  enter  many  words  of  Polynesian  origin.  But  through  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  Pacific  they  belong  to  the  same  branch.  The  same  contour  of  features 
the  same  structure  of  sentences  in  the  language,  and  in  perhaps  half  the  words  or 
more,  the  same  words  in  their  radical  letters,  but  slightly  varying  by  the  omission 

■  Nat,  ilist.  of  Mau,  326-328. 
B7      April,  1870. 
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of  some  of  the  letters,  and  the  substitution  of  others.  But  they  are  all  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  A  native  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  Fejee,  the  Navigators, 
the  Tahitian,  or  the  Marquesas  Islands  can,  in  a  few  days,  interchange  thoughts 
as  freely  with  Hawaiians  as,  if  he  were  among  his  own  people,  I  mentioned, 
in  a  note,  an  Indian  girl  from  Chili,  who  lived  in  my  family  a  few  years  ago. 
She  had  the  perfect  contour  of  features  which  mark  the  Hawaiian  women,  and 
the  same  copper  color,  but  a  shade  lighter.  After  being  here  a  few  months 
she  spoke  with  the  same  fluency  and  intonation  of  voice  as  if  she  had  been  born 
here.  Yet  she  was  ignorant  of  the  ■  grammar  of  language,  and  of  lettera.  She 
told  me  her  native  tongue  was  a  little  lilie  the  Hawaiian,  but  could  give  me  no 
further  information.  The  words  in  many  cases  may  diifer,  but,  as  the  structure  of 
sentences  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  is  easy,  as  in  her  case,  to  quickly  get  hold  of 
the  tongue. 

"  When  I  visited  the  Marquesas,  two  years  ago,  I  found  the  people  essentially 
Hawaiian.  In  a  week  after  landing  I  could  talk  with  them  on  any  comniou  sub- 
ject. I  found  they  held  traditions  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  Hawaii, 
and  the  name  of  the  first  ancestor  of  their  race  was  Mawi  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the 
same  traditional  name  the  Hawaiians  boast  of  as  their  first  ancestor. 

"  But  the  question,  how  the  Polynesian  race  became  so  widely  scattered,  I  fear 
will  never  be  fully  solved.  In  coming  from  Southern  Asia  they  must  have  sailed 
to  the  windward  all  the  way.  The  only  manner  in  which  I  can  solve  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ancient  Southern  Asiatics  were  civilized,  and  sailed  in  ships  rather 
than  in  canoes ;  and  that  they  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  traverse 
a  pathless  ocean  to  windward.  If  so,  they  have  long  lost  it.  They  have  no  tradi- 
tions of  their  Asiatic  origin.  But  there  are  intimations  of  the  original  Hawaiians 
having  come  here  direct  from  the  Navigators'  Islands.  The  name  of  the  principal 
island  of  that  group  corresponds  to  the  name  of  our  principal  island.  Svaii  there. 
Hawaii  here.  ITie  v  and  w  are  interchangeable  letters  in  all  Polynesia ;  s  and  7i 
are  exchangeable,  although  there  is  no  s  in  Hawaiian." 

The  Malayan  family  possess  an  original  and  distinctive  system  of  relationship ;  a 
system  not  less  clearly  limited  and  defined  than  the  highest  form  of  the  Turanian. 
Its  importance  is  much  enhanced  by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
Ganowanian  and  Turanian  forms,  although  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  interviil. 
It  is  an  older,  and  so  far  as  the  tables  show,  the  first  stage  of  the  classificatory 
system,  "Whatever  form  may  have  existed  antecedent  to  the  Malayan,  the  latter 
is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  now  existing  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  subject  it  should  have  been  first  presented ;  but 
as  the  question  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  system,  and  the  relation  of  its  several 
forms,  does  not  arise  until  after  a  knowledge  of  these  forms  has  been  obtained,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  last  place. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Hawaiians,  and 
New  Zealanders  of  Polynesia,  and  also  of  the  Kusaiens  and  Kingsmill  islanders  of 
Micronesia.  For  a  family  of  nations  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered  geogra- 
phically as  the  Malayan,  this  number  of  schedules  furnish  a  narrow  basis  for  a  final 
induction  determinative  of  the  system  of  this  family.     The  Hawaiian  form  herein 
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presented  prevails,  presumptively,  amongst  the  Tonga,  Saraoan,  Navigators,  and 
Marquesas  islanders,  and  the  Tahitians;  and  the  Kusaien  and  Kingsmill  among  the 
Caroline,  Ladrone  and  Pelew  islanders,  representing  very  favorably  two  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Malayan  family,  and  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  unrepre- 
sented. The  system  of  the  Malays  proper,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  Table.  To 
this  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  typical  form  of  the  family.  Repeated  and  per- 
severing efforts,  continued  through  a  period  of  several  years,  to  procure  this  system 
proved  unsuccessful,  although  the  Malays  apparently  are  more  accessible  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  family.  If  it  had  been  obtained,  and  on  comparison  had  been 
found  identical  in  form  with  the  Hawaiian,  it  would  have  rendered  the  proposition 
reasonalily  certain  that  the  Malayan  family,  as  constituted  of  the  Malayan  race  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  possessed  a  common  system,  of  which  the  Hawaiian  was  typical.  The  Malay 
terms  of  relationship  were  procured  from  a  returned  missionary  from  Borneo,  and 
are  given  in  the  note,^  but  he  was  unable,  without  native  assistance,  to  fill  flut  a 
schedule.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  terms  for  nephew  and  niece, 
uncle  and  aunt,  are  descriptive  phrases.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  relationships 
are  discriminated ;  but  that  the  persons  thus  described  are  son  and  daughter,  and 
father  and  mother,  under  the  system.  From  the  nomenclature  the  close  approxi- 
mation if  not  identity  of  the  Malay  and  Hawaiian  forms  may  be  inferred  with 
some  degree  of  probability.  The  system  of  relationship  of  the  Zulus  or  Kafirs  of 
South  Africa  is  also  Malayan  in  form.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  schedules,  which 
reveal  an  independent  and  d^tinctive  system  of  consanguinity,  the  Malayan  family 
has  been  constituted,  and  into  which  may  be  admitted  all  such  nations  as  hereafter 
furnish  evidence  of  common  blood,  through  the  possession  of  the  same  system  of 
relationship. 

I.  Polynesian.  1.  Hawaiian.  The  language  and  domestic  institutions  of  these 
islanders  have  been  rendered  thoroughly  accessible  through  the  labors  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  It  is  well  known  that  the  language  is  now  written,  and  that  it  has 
become  to  some  extent  a  cultivated  language.  Three  schedules  of  the  Hawaiian 
system  of  relationship  were  obtained.  One  of  them  was  famished  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Miller,  United  States  Consul  at  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii ;  the  second  by 


'  Malay  Terms  of  Relationship  by  t!ie  Rev.  William  H. 

1.  Grandfather,  Nenek.  15. 

2.  Grandmother,  Nenek  Parampnan.  16. 

3.  Father,  Bapa.  11. 

4.  Mother,  Mak  or  Ibu.  18. 
6.  Son  (Anak  child),  Anak  Laki  Laid.  18. 

6.  Danghter,  Anak  Parampnan.  20. 

7.  Grandson,  Chnchn  Laki  Laki.     -  21. 

8.  Granddaughter,  Chuehu  Parampnan.  22. 

9.  Elder  brother,  Abafig.  23. 
10    Yonnger  brother,  AfJik.  24. 

11.  Uncle,  Bapa  Sndara.  25. 

12.  Annt,  Mak  Sndara.  26. 

13.  Nephew,  Anak  Sndara  Laki  Laki,  27. 

14.  Nioco,  Anak  Sndara  Parampnan,  28. 


Husband, 

Swami  or  Laki. 

Wife, 

Eini  or  Istri. 

Father-in-law, 

Mintua  Laki  Laki. 

Mother-in-law, 

Mintua  Parampnat 

Wife's  brother. 

Biras. 

Brofcher-in-law, 

I  pat. 

Step-father, 

Bapa  Tiri. 

Step-mother, 

Mak  Tiri, 

Step-child, 

Anak  Tiri. 

Adopted  child. 

Anak  Afigkat, 

First  born. 

Anak  Sulnng. 

Last  born. 

Anak  Bongsn. 

Cousin, 

Sudar  Sa-pnpn. 

Twins, 

Anak  Kiimbar. 
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the  Hon.  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Plonolulu,  Island  of  Oahu,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  under  Kamchameha  IV. ;  and  the  third  by  Rev.  Artenius 
Bishop,  before  mentioned.  They  furnish  a  full  and  complete  exposition  of  the 
Hawaiian  system.  The  schedule  of  Mr.  Miller  was  adopted  for  the  table,  with 
some  modification  of  the  orthography  of  the  terms  of  relationship  from  that  of 
Judge  Andrews.  The  valuable  observations  of  the  gentleman  last  named,  uppn 
the  nomenclature,  as  well  as. upon  the  system,  which  were  evidently  prepared  with 
great  care,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  note,  to  which  attention  is  invited.' 

'  Kotes  on  the  Hawaiian  Degrees  of  Belationsfdp,  hy  Judge  Andrews. 

"  1.  Captain  Cook,  on  the  discovery  of  these  islands,  named  them  Sandwich  Islands,  after  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  the  English  and  moat  travellers  continue  tke  appellation  to  the  present  day.  But 
he  found  tlie  islands  not  only  inhabited,  but  regular  governments  existing  under  chiefs  or  rulei-B,  and 
each  of  tho  islands  had  its  specific  name,  and  there  was,  also,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  group. 
This  name  was  Hawaii,  from  the  name  of  the  larger  island,  'Na  aina  o  Hawaii,' the  lands,  or 
country  of  Hawaii ;  'Na  moku  o  Hawaii,'  the  Islands  of  Hawaii,  These  have  been  the  names  ap- 
propriated by  the  inbabitants  themselves  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  seems  proper  that  that 
name  should  be  continued  rather  than  a  name  given  by  a  discoverer.  Especially  as  no  wntaaght 
Hawaiian  can  pronounce  the  epithet  Sandwich  Islands,  until  after  a  long  training  of  his  vocal  organs. 
In  all  laws  and  legal  documents  the  word  Hawaii  is  used  to  denote  this  gioup  of  islands 

"2,  Where  there  is  an  elision  of  a  vowel  it  is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  Thus  &o'  n  ov  ka  u 
stands  for  ho  ou  and  ka  au,  and  is  the  genitive  of  ou  and  av  tho  same  appl  es  to  o  m  and  a  u  The 
pronunciation  is  effected  by  a  slight  break  wheie  tie  apostiophe  occurs  to  distingu  sh  it  fiom  ko\i 
and  kau,  of  the  second  person,  thy  or  thine  ou  au  of  thee  of  thine  &e  The  form  hua  my  or 
mine,  is  used  when  it  is  not  certain  whether  ko  u  or  ka  u  ouj^ht  to  be  u&ed  in  oider  to  be  grimma 
tic  ally  correct. 

"  In  Hawaiian  printed  books  no  accents  or  oil  er  diacriiicil  iij^ns  are  ufcd  except  the  al  ive 
apostrophe.  I  have,  therefore,  marked  the  accented  ijlliblcs  hy  a  simple  mclmed  daah  cvei  the 
vowel.  The  sounds  of  the  vowels,  it  will  be  perceived  are  those  of  the  languages  of  Sonthirn 
Europe,  in  distinction  from  the  English,     The  vonel  w  may  perhaps  be  an  esceptim 

"  3.  The  Hawaiiana  have  no  definite  word  f>r  fathei  mlaa  s  gmfies  parent  either  male  or  fcmile 
If  we  wish  to  say  father  or  mother,  we  must  add  k&ne  male  or  wah%na  female  When  used  as 
nouns  hdne  signiSes  husband,  and  wahine  a  wife 

"4.  For  MidfcM  wjnMne,  mother,  a  slightly  different  orthography  is  often  ubcd  ,  thus  ■makuahme 
the  syllable  wa  is  thrown  out,  and  the  two  woids  united  in  one  the  pronunciation  eontinning  nearly 
the  same. 

"  5:  Tho  Hawaiian  has  no  specific  word  for  son  Ketki  signifies  child  or  ongmally  the  hUl,  %ki 
little,  small ;  the  article  ke  has,  in  modern  times  become  prefixed  that  is  attached  and  the  word 
thus  compounded  takes  at  present  another  aiticle  ke  hence  the  present  form  At,  leiki  the  little 
one,  the  Junior,  &c.     To  express  the  idea  son   the  adjective  laie  maJe  must  he  added 

"  6.  The  form  kaikamahine  is  an  anomaly  which  I  have  never  heard  a  native  (though  often  asktd) 
account  for.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  laoguage  the  word  for  daughter  would  be  keiki 
wahine;  but  Hawaiians  never  use  that  phrase  iafAamo/uwe  sigmfies  a  female  cliild  gnl  diUghter 
young  woman,  &e. 

"1,  The  Hawaiian  has  no  term  for  grand'*on  JI/bo/M«a  signifies  a  grandch  Id  of  either  isex 
Hence  kane,  male,  or  waJiine,  female,  is  added  Mooj.una  howevei  is  not  ilwtya  rebtncted  to  i 
descendant  of  the  second  generation,  but  is  often  used  of  several  degrees 

"  8.  Moopuna  kualua,  that  is  ku,  fitting,  belonging  to  alua  two  the  second  &e  This  assumes 
that  moopuna,  grandchild,  is  the  first  in  a,  series  of  that  title  Hence  moopuna  kualua  sign  fiea  a 
great-g  randchild. 
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The  Hawaiian  system  is  classificatory  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  but  more 
simple  and  inartificial  than  any  other  form  which  obtains  in  the  several  families  of 
mankind.  Its  simplicity  is  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  primary  relationships  as 
the  basis  of  the  system,  and  by  bringing  collateral  consanguinei  within  one  or  the 
other  of  these  relationships.  In  this  fimdamental  provision  can  be  clearly  recog- 
nized the  "nine  ranks  of  relatives"  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  system 
{supra,  page  415),  but  reduced  to  five.     The  Chinese  text  reduced  accordingly, 


"9.  Moopuna  Makola,  gveat-great-gvaadchiW,  from  iw,  belonging  to,  and  akolu,  three,  or  these 
&e.,  as  above.  ' 

"  10.  Kaikuadna.  The  Hawaiian  has  no  definite  general  word  for  brother  in  common  use.  (See 
Iwahanau  below.)  Kaikuaana  Bignifics  any  ono  of  my  brothers,  older  than  myself;  that  is  an  older 
brother  of  a  brother.  The  same  applies  to  females.  If  a.  woman  speaks  of  a  sister  older  than  her- 
self, she  calls  her  haikua&na. 

"  11.  Kuihun&ne,  thus  spoken  by  a  female,  applies  to  any  of  her  brothers,  older  or  younger  than 
herself. 

"12.  Kaikuwahine,  said  by  a  male,  means  a  sister  older  than  himself. 

"  13.  Eaikaina,  a  younger  brother  of  a  brolher,  or  a  younger  sister  of  a  sister.  Thus,  a  brother 
speaks  of  a  brother  either  as  kaikuadne,  elder  brother,  or  kaikumna,  younger  brother,  The  terms 
apply  to  any  cumber  older  or  younger.  The  same  applies  to  a  sister.  When  a  sister  speaks  of  a 
younger  brother  she  calls  him  katkundne.     See  No.  11. 

"14.  Brothers.  See  No.  10.  The  Hawaiiaa  has  no  word  for  brother  in  the  sense  of  the  lan- 
guages of  WestemEurope.  The  word  hoaUnau,  from  hda,  companion,  and  hanau,  born,  I  e.,  a  com- 
pajiion  in  birth,  is  used  in  a  loose  sense,  and  is  now  mostly  applied  to  those  belonging  tc  the' church, 
or  church  members.  They  seldom  use  it  of  ono  born  of  the  same  parents.  The  word  ie  in  common 
gender,  and  needs  k&ne  or  waUne  in  order  to  specify  the  sex.  I  have  used  the  terms  Mahdnau 
and  hoahdnau  waJtine,  for  brothers  and  sisters,  because  they  may  be  so  used,  and  because  without 
them  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  degrees  of  relationship. 

"15.  The  Hawaiian  has  no  words  for  uncle  or  aunt.  All  uncles  and  aunts  are  ma/cHa,  i.  e. 
fathers  or  mothers.  '  ' 

"16.  Makuahine.     See  No.  L 

"  IT.  See  No.  15.  This  admits  of  another  form  in  Hawaiian,  but  the  phrase  in  the  lino  is  the 
most  common 


"18.  Haw^llans  hi;e  no  woid^  foi   nti.licv  or  ni^fe      Nephews  and  i 


ill   ■ 


"  19.  Hawaiian^  have  no  teim  foi  cousin  All  eousm^  are  fcjottejs  and  vn(e,s,  and  the  "amc  div 
tingnishing  epithet?  of  older  and  younger  apply  as  in  the  ea^e  of  own  brothers  and  listers  See 
Nos.  10-13      This  applies  to  cousin?  of  any  degree 

"20.  The  word  kupuna=mme,  literally  means  a  grandparent,  and  nith  k&ne  or  uahine  grand 
father  or  grandmother  This  was,  probably,  the  origmal  idea ,  but  in  common  use  t  means  an 
ancestor  of  any  degree. 

"  21.  The  hunona  has  no  corie'sponding  ttrm  in  English  It  ipplits  to  1  man  who  had  m^rncd 
my  daughter,  or  to  a  womin  who  has  maiued  my  son 

"  22.  Eolea  has  no  corresponding  teira  in  English, 

"23.  Eunai  (fed,  nursed)  is  eqniTalent  in  practice  to  our  word  adoption,  though  if  Las  no  such 
legal  form.  If  a  child  liycd  to  grow  up  in  the  family  of  one  in  no  way  related  to  it,  or  was 
sustained  at  their  expense,  it  was  entitled  by  common  law  to  inherit  as  if  a  real  child, 

"  24.  Puliena  expresses  the  relationship  of  a  man's  parents  to  those  of  his  wife. 

"  35,  EaikoSke  is  a  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law,  according  as  k&ne  or  wahine  ie  added. 

"  26.  The  relationship  of  pinaliia  is  rather  amphibious.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  two  or  more 
brothers,  with  thoir  wives,  or  two  or  more  sisters  with  their  husbands,  were  icelined  to  possoaa  each 
other  in  common  ;  but  the  modern  ase  of  the  word  is  thut  of  dear  friend,  an  intimate  companion." 
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would  lead  as  follows  in  Hawaiian :  "  All  men  who  are  born  into  the  world  have 
five  ranks  of  relatives.  My  own  generation  is  one  grade ;  my  father's  is  one ;  and 
my  grandfather's  is  one ;  thus  above  me  are  two  grades.  My  son's  generation  is 
one  grade,  and  my  grandson's  is  one ;  thus  below  me  are  two  grades  of  relations ; 
including  myself  in  the  estimate,  there  are  five  grades.  These  are  brethren,  and 
though  each  grade  belongs  to  a  different  house  or  family,  yet  they  are  all  my  rela^ 
tions;  and  these  are  called  the  five  grades  of  relations."  The  difference  consists 
in  this,  that  whilst  the  Chinese  have  departed  from  the  literal  classification  of  con- 
sanguine! into  nine  grades,  by  the  introduction  into  their  system  of  what  may  be 
called  distinctive  Turanian  elements,  the  Ilawaiians  have  held,  pure  and  simple,  to 
the  five  primary  grades  of  relatives.  When  compared  with  the  highest  typo  of  the 
Turanian  system  the  Hawaiian  is  found  to  be  classific  without  being  Turanian ; 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  the  precise  element  which  constitutes  the  Tura- 
nian system,  as  distinguished  from  other  classificatory  forms.  In  about  half  of  the 
Hawaiian  relationships  the  classification  is  identical  with  the  Turanian,  but  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  two  are  wholly  different.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
the  Turanian  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  engrafted  upon  an  original  form 
in  all  respects  agreeing  with  the  Hawaiian;  but  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  the  former,  whence  the  inference  that  the  Hawaiian  is  the  oldest 
form. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  wiE  develop,  in  a  few  propositions  the  limited  number 
of  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

I.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandfather  and  of  ray  grandmother  on  the 
father's  side,  and  on  the  mother's  side,  are,  without  distinction,  my  grandparents ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  several  ancestors  above  grandparents,  and  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  second  or  third  grand- 
parents, but  practically  stand  in  the  relationship  of  grandparents. 

II.  All  the  children  and  descendants  of  my  sons  and  daughters  are  my  grand- 
children, hut  distmguished  from  each  other  in  the  manner  last  above  named. 

III.  Brothers  are  distinguished  into  elder  and  younger,  by  the  males,  but  not  by 
the  females ;  and  sisters  are  distinguished  into  elder  and  younger  by  the  females, 
but  not  by  the  males. 

IV.  All  the  children  of  my  several  brothers,  and  all  the  children  of  my  several 
sisters  are  my  children,  and  all  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 
A  change  in  the  sex  of  Ego  makes  no  difference  in  relationships  under  the  Hawaiian 
system. 

V.  All  the  brothers  of  my  father,  and  all  the  brothers  of  my  mother  are  my 
fathers,  and  all  the  sisters  of  my  father,  and  all  the  sisters  of  my  mother  are  ray 
mothers, 

VI.  All  the  chUdren  of  several  brothers,  of  several  sisters,  and  of  several  ' 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  themselves  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  elder  or 
younger;  and  they  apply  to  each  other  the  same  terms  they  would  use  to  designate 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  The  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  are 
also  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  elder  or  younger ;  and  the  same  relationships 
continue,  theoretically,  amongst  their  descendants,  at  equal  removes,  indefinitely. 
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VIE.  All  the  children  of  these,  my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  are  my  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

VIII.  The  wives  of  my  collateral  sons  are  my  daughters-in-law,  and  the  husbands 
of  my  collateral  daughters  are  my  sons-in-law.  The  wives  of  my  several  collateral 
brothers  are  my  wives,  and  the  husbands  of  my  collateral  sisters  are  my  brothers- 
iu-law, 

IX.  In  each  and  all  of  these  relationships  the  correlative  terms  are  applied  to 
^90:  e.  g.,  the  one  I  call  father  calls  me  son,  the  one  I  call  grandfather  calls  me 
grandson,  the  one  I  call  elder  brother  calls  me  younger  brother,  and  the  one  I  call 
father-in-law  calls  me  son-in-law. 

X.  The  several  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  merged  in  the  lineal  line,  ascend- 
ing as  well  as  descending. 

From  the  foregoing  propositions  it  appears,  first,  that  the  relationships  of  uncle  and 
aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  and  cousin -are  unknown  in  the  Hawaiian  system ;  secondly, 
that  consanguinei  arc  never  described ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  are  generalized  into  as 
many  great  classes  or  categories  as  there  are  primary  relationships.  All  the  members 
of  each  class  are  thus  reduced  to  the  same  level  in  the  rank  of  their  relationships 
to  each  other,  and  to  Ego,  without  regard  to  nearness  or  remoteness  in  degree.  It 
exhibits,  as  before  stated,  a  perfect  realization  of  the  "  Grades  of  Relatives" 
described  by  the  Chinese  author,  and  which  the  Chinese  system  now  fails  to  illus- 
trate. If  we  make  the  application,  commencing  with  grandfather,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  grandparents,  and  such  kinsmen  of  theirs  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of 
grandparents,  form  one  grade  or  class ;  that  my  parents,  and  such  relatives  of  theirs 
as  stand  to  me  in  the  relationship  of  parents,  form  a  second  grade  or  class ;  that 
myself,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  collateral  brothers  and  sisters,  form  a 
third  grade  or  class;  that  my  children,  and  the  children  of  my  collateral  brothers 
and  sisters  form  a  fourth  grade  or  class ;  and  that  my  grandchildren  and  my  colla- 
teral grandchildren  form  a  fifth  grade  or  class.  Those  of  each  grade  stand  to  Ego 
in  the  same  identical  relationship,  and  the  individuals  of  the  same  grade  or  class 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relationships  of  brothers  and  sisters.  It  follows,  also, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  numerically,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Hawaiian  system,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  to 
wliich  of  the  great  classes  any  given  person  belonged.  The  simple  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  Hawaiian  system  will  at  once  arrest  attention.  It  has  positive 
elements,  which  contravene  natural  suggestion,  ou  the  assumption  of  marriage 
between  single  pairs,  and  it  is  also  classificatory  without  the  special  discriminations 
of  the  Turanian  system. 

The  Malayan  form  holds  such  an  important  relation  both  to  the  Turanian  and 
Ganowanian  that  it  should  he  presented  with  some  degree  of  detail.  It  affords  a 
probable  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system. 

There  are  terms  in  Hawaiian  for  grandparent,  Kupunii,  for  parent,  Malma,  for 
child,  Kaikee,  and  for  grandchild,  Moopuna.  The  gender  is  expressed  by  adding 
the  terms  for  male  and  female,  Kana  and  Wdheena.  Ancestors  and  descendants 
above  and  below  those  named,  are  distinguished  numerically,  when  it  is  necessary 
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to  be  specific,  as  second,  third,  and  so  on.     But  in  common  usage  KupinS  is  ap- 
plied  to  all  ancestors  above  father,  and  Moopuna  to  all  descendants  below  son.' 

In  the  manner  of  indicating  the  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships,  there  are 
peculiar  characteristics  which  deserve  special  notice. 

Elder  brother,  said  by  a  male,  Kaikuaana.     Said  by  a  female,  Kailmnana. 

Younger  brother,  "  "      Kaikaina.  "  "  Kaikuaana. 

Elder  sister,  "  "      Kaikuwaliina.        "  "  Kaikuaana. 

Younger  sister       "  "       Kaikuwahina.         "  "  Kaikaina 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  man  calls  his  elder  brother  Kailtwuana,  and  that  a 
woman  calls  her  elder  sister  the  same ;  a  man  calls  his  younger  brother  Kailmma., 
a  woman  calls  her  younger  sister  the  same  ;  hence  these  terms  are  in  common 
gender,  and  the  manner  of  their  use  suggests  the  idea  found  in  the  Karen  system, 
of  predecessor  and  successor  in  birth,  although  limited  to  the  brothers  of  the  male, 
and  to  the  sisters  of  the  female.  To  this  extent  these  relationships  are  conceived 
in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger.  But  a  single  term  is  used  by  the  males 
for  elder  and  younger  sister,  and  a  single  term  by  the  females  for  older  and  younger 
brother.  It  thus  appears  that  with  Ego  a  male  his  brothers  are  classified  into  elder 
and  younger,  whilst  his  sisters  are  placed  in  one  class ;  and  that  with  Ego  a  female 
her  sisters  aro  distinguished  into  dder  and  younger,  whilst  her  brothers  are  placed 
in  one  class.  A  double  set  ef  terms  are  in  this  way  developed,  one  of  which  is 
nsed  by  the  males,  and  the  other  by  the  females.  This  arrangement  is  quite  artL 
flcial  as  well  as  peculiar,  and  wherever  it  prevails  will  furnish  evidence  of 
ethnic  connection  with  the  Ilawaiians.  Deviations  from  the  common  form,  in 
which  two  or  more  independent  nations  concur,  very  often  suggest  the  order  of  the 
separation  of  these  nations  from  each  other,  and  from  the  common  stem. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  and  irrespective  of  the  Bex  of  Ego,  my  brother's  and 
sister's  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  husbands  and  wives  of  these  several  collateral  sons  and  daughters  are  my 
daughters-in-law  and  my  sons-in-law,  the  terms  used  being  in  common  gender,  and 
having  the  word  for  male  or  female  added  to  each  respectively. 

In  the  second  collateral  line  my  father's  brother  is  my  father ;  his  children  aro 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  same  terms  being  used  which  are  applied  to  own 
brothers  and  sisters ;  their  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  children 
of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren.  My  father's  sister  is  my  mother  ;  her  children 
are  my  brothers  and  sisters;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sons  and  daughters; 
and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  like  manner,  my  mother's  brother  is  my  father  ;  his  children  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sous  and  daughters ;  and  their  chil- 
dren are  my  grandchildren.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother ;  her  children  are 
my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sous  and  daughters  ;  and 
their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  wives  of  these  several  collateral  brothers  are,  without  distinction,  my  own 

'  See  Judge  Andrews's  statement.     Nolo,  sii^ra,  1,  820. 
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wives,  the  same  term  being  still  used  to  designate  them,  which  I  apply  to  my  own 
wife  ;  and  the  husbands  of  tltese  several  collateral  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law. 

In  the  third  collateral  line,  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather ;  his  son 
is  my  father ;  the  children  of  this  father  are  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  their  children 
are  my  sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 
The  remaining  branches  of  this  line  give  the  same  series.  If  the  connection  of 
consanguinei  is  traced  into  the  fourth  and  more  remote  collateral  lines,  the  same 
principle  of  classification  is  applied. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  and  detailed  presentation  of  the  Hawaiian  form  its 
simplicity  and  originality  are  apparent.  It  is  a  clearly  defined  system,  comprehen- 
sive hi  its  range,  and  uniform  in  its  classification.  The  generalizations  upon  which 
it  rests  are  fundamentally  different  from  those  which  underlie  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  Uralian ;  but  they  agree  in  part  with  those  which  organize  the  Turanian  system. 
In  other  words,  half  of  the  Hawaiian  is  Turanian,  and  the  other  half  is  not ;  and 
that  part  which  is  not  Turanian  is  a  duplicate  of  the  part  which  is.  The  differ- 
ences will  be  seen  by  placing  the  two  forma  side  by  side.  Several  interesting 
problems  are  suggested  by  the  comparison  which  will  come  up  for  discussion  in 
another  place. 

It  is  important,  in  this  connection,  that  particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  Hawaiian  custom,  or  Pinaluanic  bond  which  is  mentioned  by  Judge  Andrews 
in  the  last  section  of  his  notes  (supra,  p.  453.)  "  The  relationship  of  Plnahia,"  he 
remarks,  "  is  rather  amphibious.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  two  or  more  brothers 
with  their  wives,  or  two  or  more  sisters,  with  their  husbands,  were  inclined  to 
poSfeess  each  other  in  common ;  but  the  modern  use  of  the  word  is  that  of  dear  friend 
or  intimate  companion."  The  Eev.  Artemus  Bishop  refers  to  the  same  usage  in  the 
following  language:  "  This  confusion  of  relationships  is  the  result  of  the  ancient 
custom  among  relatives  of  the  living  together  of  husbands  and  wives  in  common." 

In  this  singular  usage,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  announced,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  we  recognize  a  custom  older  in  point  of  time  than  polygamy  and 
polyandria,  and  yet  involving  the  essential  features  of  both.  The  several  brothers, 
who  thus  cohabited  with  each  other's  wives,  lived  in  polygynia;  and  the  several 
sisters,  who  thus  cohabited  with  each  other's  husbands,  lived  in  polyandria.  It  also 
presupposes  communal  families,  with  communism  in  livmg,  which,  there  are 
abundant  reasons  for  supposing,  were  very  general  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind; 
and  one  of  the -stages  through' which  human  society  passed  before  reaching  the 
family  in  its  proper  sense,  founded  upon  marriage  between  single  pairs. 

The  Hawaiian  custom  affords  a  probable  solution  of  the  Hawaiian  system  of 
relationship.  After  this  is  determined  a  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Turanian  may  be  obtained  through  other  customs  which  together  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

2.  Maori,  of  New  Zealand.  The  dialects  of  New  Zealand  affiliate  closely  with 
the  Hawaiian,  and  the  two  peoples  were  evidently  derived  from  the  same  immediate 
stem.  As  far  as  the  Maori  system  of  relationship  is  given  in  the  Table,  it  is 
identical  with  the  Hawaiian. 

58       April.  1870. 
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In  the  manner  of  indicating  the  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships  the  same 
method  is  found. 


Elder  brother.     Said  by  a  male,  Tu-a-ka-na. 

Said  by  a  female,  Tnn-ga-ne. 

Younger  brother.    "       "       "       Tc-i-na. 

Tuii-ga-ne  te-i 

i-na. 

Elder  sister.           "      "      "      Tu-a-hi-nc. 

"       "         "        Tn-a-ka-na. 

Younger  sister.      "      "      "      Tn-a-hi-ua  te-: 

i-na.     "      "        "        Te-i-na. 

A  man  calls  his  elder  brother  Ttira-Jcorna,  and  a  woman  calls  her  elder  sister  the 
same ;  a  man  calls  his  younger  brother  Te-4rna,  and  a  woman  calls  her  younger 
sister  the  same ;  hence  these  terms  are  in  common  gender.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  Hawaiian  method  (supra,  456), 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  and  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  my  brother's 
children  and  my  sister's  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  children  are 
my  grandchildren. 

In  the  second  and  third  collateral  lines  the  questions  on  the  schedule  were,  by  a 
misapprehension,  translated  mto  Maori,  which  would  have  left  the  relationships  in 
these  lines  in  doubt,  but  for  a  marginal  note  by  Mr.  Taylor,  aa  follows :  "  A  cousin 
of  any  degree  is  a  brother  or  sister."  It  appears,  also,  that  the  same  relationship 
continues  downward  indefinitely  at  equal  removes,  for  he  remarks  further :  "  To 
one  descended  from  an  elder  brother  he  or  she  Is  a  ^e-^^^a,  and  the  descendant  of 
the  elder  branch  is  a  Tu-a-Jca-na  to  the  younger."^ 

It  is  rendered  probable  from  the  Maori  schedule  in  its  imperfect  state  that  the 
system  is  identical  with  the  Hawaiian.  And  since  New  Zealand  is  at  the  southern, 
as  the  Sandwich  Islaaids  are  at  the  northern,  extreme  of  Polynesia,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  Hawaiian  system  wiU  be  found  prevalent  in  the  intermediate  Tonga, 
Samson,  Society,  and  Marquesas  Islands,  as  elsewhere  suggested.  In  like  manner 
the  existence  of  the  same  system,  as  will  next  appear,  in  the  Kingsmill  or  Tarawan 
Islands  will  lead  to  a  similar  inference  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  Caroline, 
Ladrone,  and  Pelew  Islands,  which  are  the  principal  groups  in  Micronesia. 

II.  Micronesian.  1.  Kusaien,  of  Strong's  Island.  2.  Kingsmill,  of  Kingsmill 
Island. 

The  Micronesian  Islands  are  near  the  equator,  and  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
than  to  the  Hawaiian  group.  Judging  from  the  nomenclature  of  relationships 
these  dialects  are  radically  distinct  from  the  Hawaiian,  although  in  grammatical 
structure  the  two  languages  are  said  to  be  the  same. 

From  two  of  these  island  schedules  were  obtained.  One,  that  of  the  Kusaiens, 
was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Snow,  and  the  other,  that  of  th^  Kingsmill  Island- 
ers, by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  both  American  Missionaries  to  the  Micro- 
nesian Islands.  They  had  at  the  time  resided  upon  these  islands  about  two  years, 
not  long  enough  to  master  the  dialects,  but  sufiiciently  long  to  use  them  for  ordi- 
nary colloquial  purposes.     Neither  schedule  was  completely  filled,  but  the  work. 


■  Mr.  Taylor  further  observes,  that  "a  desi  endant  of  the  older  branch  of  a  family  la  a.  pa  pa 
[father]  to  all  other  branches,  and  the  oldest  ( h  Id  of  the  mam  branch  lain  a  n  ii  lord  to  all  that 
family,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  spiiits  of  j,H  his  o\  her  anci-atorg  embodied  in  himself  or  herself, 
and  to  be  able  to  converse  with  tliem  it  pkafeuif 
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in  each  case,  was  far  enough  advanced  to  reveal  the  principal  features  of  the  system, 
and  to  show  its  substantial  identity  with  the  Hawaiian, 

1.  Kusaien.  No  terms  exist  for  ancestors  above  father  and  mother,  and  none  for 
descendants  below  spn  and  daughter.  They  are  indicated  by  a  reduplication  of  the 
primary  terms.' 

Whether  the  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  are  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder 
and  younger,  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  by  the  schedule. 

My  elder  brotliev,   said  by  a  male,  Lek  lasa,  or  matu.     My  brother,  larger  or  older. 

My  younger  brother,      "  "  Lck  Srik,  or  fwos.        "  "  smaller  or  younger. 

My  elder  sister,  "  "  Louk  lass,  or  niatit      "    sisters,  larger  or  older. 

My  younger  sister,        "  "  Louk  Srik,  or  fwos.    "        "      smaller  or  younger. 

My  brothers,  Ma  Ieb=my  brother.    The  iiumher  is  ividicated  by  numerals. 

My  sisters.  Ma  l&uk=my  sister.  "  "  " 

The  terms  used  by  females  are  not  given.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  above 
terms  are  the  mere  equivalents  of  the  questions  in  the  schedule,  for  ■which  reason 
these  relationships  require  further  investigation. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  son  and 
daughter,  which  is  all  that  is  given  in  this  line. 

In  the  second,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father ;  his  son  and  daughter  are  my 
brother  and  sister ;  and  the  children  of  this  collateral  brother  and  sister  are  -my 
sons  and  daughters.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  this  branch  of  the  line  is  carried. 
My  father's  sister  is  my  mother,  her  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
children  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

My  mother's  brother  is  my  father,  his  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
their  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters.  My  mother's  sister  is  'my  mother,  her 
children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  children  are  my  sons  and  daughter. 
The  foregoing  is  all  that  is  given  of  the  Kusaien  form.  It  is  reasonably  inferable 
that  the  children  of  these  collateral  sons  and  daughters  are  my  grandchildren, 
which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  establish  its  identity  with  the  Hawaiian  form. 

'  In  the  lottei  which  ic  ompaoicd  the  schedule  dited  at  Kusaie  Much  iHbO  Mi  Snow  rcmaiks: 
"  You  will  readily  see  when  j  ou  once  get  the  lun  of  the  [  rouorainal  suifi\es  that  you  can  cury  the 
relationships  on  ad  m_;!)3i/ am  e  q  papa  father,  pap]>a  tummuk=my  fither,  papa  tmnraura=your 
father,  papa  tamma]=his  or  hei  fathei  Ncnu  mothei  ,  ncuf  kej  uk=my  mother  ncnc  kevum'- 
yonr  mother  ,  neiie  keyal=hi3  oi  hei  mothei  Then  we  ha\c  pap^  tummun  papa=fithei  of  my 
fathei ,  neue  keyen  Qene=mother  of  niy  mother 

'The  paradigms  for  the  flhal  relationship'!  are  quite  unifoim  thouijh  different  ai  to  then  forms; 
e  giimuen,  son,  muen  muttik^my  son ,  muen  muttin  mnen  muttik^my  gnndson  ,  'in  danglitei  , 
6n  muUik=my  danghtei  ,  an  muttin  an  muttik=my  granddaughter 

'  A  foim  for  gender  in  the  third  person  is  wanting  It  is  always  indicated  not  with  person^:  but 
with  anirails  fi&h  fowlii,  &c ,  by  the  word  which  signifies  male  ind  female  respectively,  male, 
monul,  female   mut^n 

'  The  foima  foi  the  relationships  of  brother  and  sister  diffei  of  couise  fiom  the  foiej^oing  e  g  ma 
lek=Kiy  brother  ,  malenm=yoQr  brothei  ,  ma  lal=hi8  brother  Ma  louk=ray  si&ter,  ma  Ionm= 
ysnr  sister  ,  ma  loul=his  sister  Then  thete  is  a  form  used  only  for  the  brothei  of  a  brother,  as 
tamulal ,  aho  for  the  sistei  of  a  sifter  a<(  tamulat-l  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  these 
tno  foriift  mean  anything  moie  than  to  indiritc  tl  e  relation '■hip  of  a  brother  s  biotlicr  and  a  si&tcr'a 
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2.  Kingsmill,  The  system  of  relationship  of  these  Islanders  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  the  Kusaien,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  lineal  and  first  and  second  colla- 
teral lines. 

With  respect  to  the  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships  it  agrees  in  some  respects 
and  differs  in  others  from  the  Hawaiian. 


My  elder  brother,  said  by  a  male,  Taru  te  Karim 


younger  broth sr, 

■  eldor  sister, 

■  younger  sister, 


Tarn  te  karimwi. 
Miiuii  te  karimoa. 
Manu  te  karimwi. 


Said  by  a  female,  MiinQ  te  karimoa. 
"  "         Manu  te  karimwi, 

"  "         Taru  to  karimoa. 

"  "         Taru  te  karimwi. 


They  are  also  expressed  in  another  manner  as  follows : — 

My  elder,  a  male.       Said  by  a  male  or  a  female,  Karimoau  te  mana 

"     younger,  a  male.       "  "  "  Karimwin  to  mane, 

"     elder,  a  female,  "  "  "  Karimoau  tc  aine, 

"     younger,  a  female.    "  "  "  Karimwin  te  aine. 

The  true  test  by  which  to  discover  whether  these  relationships  are  held  in  the 
mind  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger,  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
address  each  other,  which  I  am  unable  to  give.' 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  and  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  my  brother's  child- 
ren and  my  sister's  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters.  The  term  Natu  -^  my 
cliild,  is  in  common  gender,  and  is  followed  by  mane  =  male,  for  son,  and  aine  ^= 
female,  for  daughter.  These  last  words  appear  to  be  the  Hawaiian  hana  ^  male, 
and  wdheerta  =^  female,  dialectically  changed.  Whether  my  brother's  children  are 
my  grandchildren  was  not  shown  in  the  schedule ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  classification. 

In  the  second  collateral  line  my  father's  brother  is  my  father,  his  children  are 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

'  In  Mr.  Bingham's  first  letter  to  the  author,  dated  at  Apaiaag,  Nov.  1859,  and  which  preceded 
the  schedule,  he  says :  "  Our  terms  of  relationship,  so  far  as  I    aai  acquainted  with  them,  are  as 


Tama=fathcr  or  uncle. 
Tamau=my  father  or  uncle, 
Tina=mother  or  aunt. 
Tinaa=my  mother  or  aunt. 
JJSti  or  Naje=child, 
Natu = my  child, 

Wiitii  te  mane=my  child,  the  male, 
Niitfi  te  aine=n)y  cliild,  the  female, 
Jinapatt=my  daughter-in-law. 

my  (a  man's)  mother-in-law. 

my  (a  woman's)  father-in-law. 
An  bu=my  relations  in  general. 
Au  karo    my  parents. 

Tade  or  Tari=man's  brother  and  male  conain. 
woman's  sister  and  female  eoasin. 
"  I  preenme  other  terms  exist." 


Tadu  or  Tara^my  brother,  &c. 

Maru=raan's  sister  and  female  cousin. 

woman's  brother  and  male  cousin. 

Mana=iMy  sisters,  &e. 

Tibii=niy  grandparent  and  grandchild, 
foster  parent  and  foster  child. 

Bii=ray  husband  or  wife. 

Bajikau=my  wife's  brother  and  my  (a  man) 
sister's  husband. 

Kaenapaii=my    husband's    sister,    and    my    (a 
woman's)  brother's  wife. 

Eadekil=:my  wife's  sister,  my  (a  woman's)  sis- 
ter's husband,  and  my  (a  man's) 
brother's  wife,  and  my  husband's 
brother. 
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My  father's  sister  is  my  mother,  her  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
children  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

On  the  mother's  side,  my  mother's  brother  is  my  father,  his  children  are  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren.  In  like 
manner  my  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  her  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  several 
branches  of  this  line  are  carried. 

The  husbands  and  wives  of  these  several  collateral  sons  and  daughters  are  my 
sons-in-law  and  my  daughters-in-law,  and  the  husbands  and  wives  of  these  several 
collateral  brothers  and  sisters  are  my  brothers-in-law  and  my  sisters-in-law. 

The  identity  of  this  system  with  the  Hawaiian  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  peculiar  classification  of  consanguinei  wore  the  appearance  of 
an  abuse  of  terms.  The  "  confusion  of  relationships,"  as  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop  ex- 
pressed it,  was  still  more  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham.  In  his  first 
letter  to  the  author,  dated  at  Apiang,  in  1859,  he  observes :  "  The  terms  for  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  and  for  other  relationships,  are  used  so  loosely  we  can 
never  know,  without  further  inquiry,  whether  the  real  father,  or  the  father's  brother 
is  meant,  the  mother  or  the  mother's  sister,  the  brother  or  the  cousui,  the  grand- 
father or  the  godfather."  In  his  subsequent  letter,  dated  in  August,  1860,  which 
accompanied  the  schedule,  he  remarks :  "  You  think  I  will  find  that  the  terms  to 
which  you  refer  are  not  used  loosely,  but  in  the  most  precise,  regular,  and  uniform 
manner.  *  *  *  They  are  so  loosely  used  that  in  common  conversation  I  am  often 
much  puzzled  to  know  who  is  referred  to,  until  I  have  put  specific  questions.  A 
man  comes  to  me  and  says  e  mole  tamau,  my  father  is  dead.  Perhaps  I  have  just 
seen  his  father  alive  and  well,  and  I  say, '  No,  not  dead  %'  He  replies,  '  I  mean  my 
father's  brother,'  or  '  my  mother's  brother.'  "  These  quotations  are  introduced  to 
verify  their  work,  and  to  show  how  distinctly  the  prominent  features  of  this  system 
ot  relationship  met  their  attention  at  every  point,  and  that  it  is  both  a  real  and  a 
living  form. 

These  schedules  complete  the  scries  from  the  Pacific  Islands.  Each  one  is 
sufficient  to  bring  to  our  notice  a  system  distinct  and  original  in  its  character, 
however  limited  their  united  testimony  may  be  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  its 
distribution.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  plan  it  produces  a 
definite  and  coherent  system,  capable  of  answering  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
That  it  descended  to  each  of  these  nations,  with  the  streams  of  the  blood,  from  a 
common  source,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  them  through  aU  the  centuries  of 
their  separation  from  each  other,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
continued  agreement  of  their  radical  characteristics.  If  the  forms  which  now  pre- 
vail amongst  the  members  of  the  widely  scattered  Malayan  family  could  be 
brought  together  for  comparison,  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  singular  and  inte- 
resting results.  The  system  is  radically  different  from  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
Uralian ;  and,  although  classificatory,  it  is  widely  divergent  from  the  Turanian. 
It  is  sufficiently  siii  generis  to  be  capable  of  self-perpetuation,  in  this  precise  con- 
dition, through  indefinite  periods  of  time,  and  after  crossing,  unaffected,  the  barrier 
which  separates  one  stock  language  from  another,  and  even  one  family  of  languages 
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from  another,  of  remaining  constant  in  each  after  the  identity  of  the  vocables  and 
of  the  grammatical  forms  of  these  languages  have  ceased  to  be  recognizable.  The 
materials  in  the  tabic,  however,  as  before  stated,  are  perhaps  too  limited  to  show 
the  range,  and,  inferentially,  the  permanence  throughout  the  family  of  the  Malayan 
system  of  relationship. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  Negroid  nations  of  Africa,  but  it  proved 
entirely  unsuccessful.  The  people  of  pure  negro  stock  are  known  to  be  limited 
in  numbers  on  the  African  continent.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  now  understood  to 
be  the  fact  that  Dv.  Latham  remarks  that  "  the  negro  is  an  exceptional  African."^ 
A  portion  of  the  west  coast,  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Congo,  and  some  other 
small  and  isolated  portions  of  the  interior  are  in  possession  of  this  family,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  continent  in  the  occupation  of  nations  of  more  or  less  imme- 
diate Asiatic  affiliations.  Unimportant  in  numbers,  feeble  in  intellect,  and  inferior 
in  rank  to  every  other  portion  of  the  human  family,  they  yet  centre  in  themselves,  in 
their  unknown  past  and  mysterious  present,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
science  of  the  famdies  of  mankind.  They  seen  to  challenge  and  to  traverse  all  the 
evidences  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  family  by  their  excessive  deviation  from 
such  a  standard  of  the  species  as  would  probably  be  adopted  on  the  assumption  of 
unity  of  origin.  The  primitive  condition  of  the  red  and  brown  races,  as  revealed  in 
their  domestic  institutions  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  involves  successive  stages  of 
barbarism,  each  more  profound  and  unrelieved  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
conceive  as  possible ;  but  it  would  scarcely  imply  a  condition  of  physical  and 
mental  inferiority  such  as  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  present  negro  race  must  have 
exhibited.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  negro  is  the  chief  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  family,  upon  the 
basis  of  scientific  proofs.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  determine  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Negroes  in  nations  in  Africa  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  according  to  the  chronological  dynasties  of  Lepsius  ;^  thus  showing  that 
tlie  whole  amount  of  this  divergence  had  then  occurred.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
even  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  a  discovery  of  the  causes  which  produced 
such  an  excessive  amount  of  divergence  from  a  common  typical  standard  of  tlie 
species.  The  element  of  time,  if  measured  out  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  ample,  may 
contribute  to  a  solution ;  but  it  would  manifestly  require  such  a  series  of  ages  upon 
ages  as  would  greatly  overstep  our  present  conceptions  with  respect  to  the  antiquity 
of  man  upon  the  earth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Tables  of  consanguinity  and'  affinity  contained  in  this  work  are 
presented  in  a  great  measure  as  an  experiment  to  test  the  uses  of  systems  of  rela- 
tionship in  ethnological  investigations ;  and  since  the  inquiry,  if  found  deserving 
of  further  prosecution,  must  be  carried  far  beyond  its  present  limits  before  the 
system  of  the  Negroid  family  will  become  material,  the  absence  of  their  system 
from  the  tables  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unimportant.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  they  have  a  system,  and  that  it  wdl  furnish  evidence  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  possibly  to  the  other  families  of  mankind. 

'  Descriptive  Ethnology,  II.  181  "  See  plate  111,  Book  III,,  Lepsius's  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
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III.  Amazulu  or  Kafir.  One  African  schedule  will  be  found  in  the  table  exhi- 
biting the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Amazulus  or  Kafirs.  'j:he  Kafir  stock  is 
one  of  the  largest,  in  the  number  of  people,  as  well  as  most  widely  distributed  in 
Africa.  Under  this  name,  says  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  is  included,  "  all  the  tribes 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Colony,  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  Delagoa.'"  He  after- 
wards enumerates  twenty-nine  of  these  tribes  under  seven  general  divisions.^  He 
remarks  upon  the  language  as  follows ;  "  Generally  speaking  the  Zulu  distinguishes 
only  two  dialects,  the  high  language,  Ukukuluma,  and  the  low,  Amalala.  To  the 
first  belong  the  Zulu,  Tembu,  and  Xosa ;  to  the  second,  the  languages  of  all  the 
other  tribes  of  Natal,  the  frontier  Fingoes,  the  Seetos,"  &c.^  The  Bechuanas,  and 
some  other  tribes  of  the  interior  are  said  to  speak  closely  allied  languages.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Amazulu  schedule  exhibits  the  system  of  relationship 
of  the  Kafirs  proper,  not  only,  but  also  that  which  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Africa.  Their  system  of  relationship  is  classificatory  in  form, 
and  essentially  Malayan  in  its  characteristics.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter 
in  two  particulars  only,  one  of  which  is  the  discrimination  of  the  relationship  of  ■ 
uncle,  restricted  to  the  mother's  brother;  and  the  other  that  of  cousin,  which  is 
limited  in  Its  application  to  the  children  of  this  uncle.  Its  agreement  with  the 
Malayan  system  in  all  other  particulars  will  be  at  once  recognized. 

The  first  African  Mission  of  the  American  Board  was  established  among  the 
Kafirs  in  the  province  of  Natal,  about  the  year  1835;  and  it  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  missionary  labor  upon  the  language  is  the  com- 
plete lexicon  of  the  language  before  referred  to,  together  with  the  reduction  of  the 
language  to  a  written  form  by  the  translation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  some  entire  works  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  schedule  in  the  Table  was  filled  out  by  the  Eev.  A.  Abraham,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  mission,  and  a  resident  of  Mapumulo  in  Natal.  It  was 
executed  with  such  fulness  as  to  illustrate  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
details  of  the  system.  He  also  furnished,  with  it,  a  number  of  valuable  obser- 
vations upon  the  nomenclature  of  relationships,  and  upon  the  Amazulu  classification 
of  kindred,  which  will  be  found  in  the  note,  and  to  which  attention  is  invited,* 


*  DShne'a  Tulu  Kafir  Dictionary,  Intro.,  p.  viii.  Cape  Town  cd.,  185T. 

'  lb.  Intro.,  p.  xvi.  >  ib.  Intro.,  p.  xv. 

*  "  Notes  on  the  Schedule"  by  th£  Bev.  A.  Abraham,  Mapumulo,  January,  1866. 

"  The  ¥oweIs  are  aot  always  of  tte  same  length.  They  are  longer  on  the  accented  syllables. 
Sometimes  tho  final  yowel  of  a  word  ia  scarcely  heai-d.  The  consonants  ave  the  same  as  in  English, 
eacept  the  hi,  represents  a  sound  peculiar  to  this  langaage.  We  hare  other  characters  which  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  use  in  filling  up  the  schedule.  The  accent  is  on  fbe  penultimate  ;  and  generally 
every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel,  as  u-b&'-bd,  u-ma'-ma,  u'-mna  or  um'-na. 

"a.  The  pronouns  are  not  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  words  for  father  and  mother. 
U-ba'-bH  is  my  father,  u-ye-hlo  thy  father,  u'-yese  his  father,  u-md'-ma  my  mother,  u-my-o'-ko  thy 
mother,  U-ne'-nS,  his  mother. 

"  For  grandfather  and  grandmother  we  suffix  ku-lu  =  great,  to  the  above  words ;  thus,  ubSbii  kulu, 
my  grandfather ;  wyise  kulu,  his  grandfather.  ,  Ukvlu  is  either  grandfather  or  grandmother,  and  is 
ased  with  the  pronouns  thus,  ukulu  warne,  my  grandparent ;  ukulu  wilka,  his  grandparent. 
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These  explfxnations  are  so  specific  as  to  render  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
Amazulu  form,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary;  but  from  the  great  importance 
which  attaches  to  this  system,  the  several  lines  should  be  briefly  considered. 


"  6.  UmetsM,  umetshana,  umzukulu,  and  umzuhulwana  are  usually  synonymous.  Grand  eh  ildren 
and  all  below  grandchildren  aro  designated  by  either  of  these  words. 

"  c.  Umma,  umnUwa,  and  uddda  are  never  used  alone,  i.  e.,  without  the  pronouns.  We  may  say 
ba  lainiin&,  i.  e.,  they  were  born  one  after  the  other  (having  the  same  father  or  mother).  From  the 
verb  we  have  the  noun,  ezaldmima,  (own)  brothers  and  sisters 

"  There  is  another  peculiarity  to  be  observed  here  I  mna  and  udtida  always  requ  le  the  ploral 
pronoun.  We  must  say  umna  wetu,  our  brother ;  and  not  umna  wame  my  brothei  So  also  we 
never  bear  a  native  say  udada  iMme,  my  sister,  but  udada  natu  oui  sistei 

"  Umfo  is  very  much  nstsd  for  brother,  and  it  is  a  very  Lonvement  term  as  it  may  be  used  either  for 
elder  or  younger  brother.  It  must  be  used  with  a  plural  pionoun  thu9  umfo  natu  our  brother; 
never  umfo  waiae,  for  my  brother.  Umfo  without  a  pronoun  means  an  enemy  oi  stranger  or 
foreigner.  Thus,  if  people  come  in  from  a  neighboiing  nation  they  may  be  called  abdfo  (plural), 
whether  they  come  as  enemies,  or  on  any  business.  With  a  smffular  prononn  -umfo  means  son,  thus 
umfo  wame,  my  son  ;  umfo  wdha.  his  son.  Abafo  watu  =  my  brothers,  abafo  bame  ~  my  sons  ; 
bnt  this  is  not  the  usual  term  for  son. 

••d.  My  father's  brothers  are  my  fathers,  and  my  father's  sisters  are  my  fathers  (not  my  mothers). 
Jze  may  le  aldel  tl    s     babdiaze 

M>  n  other  s  s  ste  s  are  my  n  others  man  a  ot  rt  ti.  aAa  e  b  t  her  V  o  h  rs  a  e  not  my  fathers. 
My  n  otl  er  s  a  ster  s  h  shand   s  my  father    6  (M  an  1  not  ubobaha 

e  Lmalun  a  s  my  uncle  ^  e  my  mothe  s  brotl  er  The  [  r  no  ns  a  e  on  cessary,  unyoko- 
h  na  thy  uncle  im  il  no  h  s  un  le  There  s  no  -spec  al  to  n  for  n  otJ  er  1  r  her's  wife,  unless 
it  1  e  the  same  un  al  na  In  s\  eak  ng  to  h  r  she  m  ^1 1  be  iddre  sed  as  wn  alun  a  but  in  speaking 
of  he   a  nat  vo  voul  1  generilly  say  u  nkh    id  na  w  fe  of  my  u  cle 

/  My  fi  her  s  b  other  s  'ion  is  the  Ban  e  to  me  as  my  fatl  e  s  son  i  e  fo  natu.,  my  (own) 
b  the  ihe  sa  ne  s  the  ule  as  re  pec  s  the  otl  er  rclat  o  s  my  fatl  e  s  b  other's  son's  wife  is 
the    ame  •iS  D  y  father  s  son     w  fe         e    n  y  brothers  w  fe  ^^1  ch    sw    kaoe     n      vife.' 

;;  It  w  11  be  obs  r  ed  that  zalo  s  the  s  r  da  ghte  of  tl  o  nol  na  Tl  e  relationship  Is 
not  re    procal  here  as  with     s  where  1  otl    a  e  cons  ns       My  w  n     I    (con    n)  calls  me  his  brother. 

h  Unk  a  ima^unk  anyh  s  the  name  g  yen  to  a  man  who  ma  i  es  nto  a  family.  The  father 
a  1  mother  call  h  n  nk  vajan  a  vanf  my  so-a  I ut  a  t  rother  or  s  ster  will  alwa} s  uso  the  plural 
p  on  thus  nk  ayknd  ual  our  i  rothe  n  law  never  w  kwajana  wame  my  brother-in-law. 
F  om  tl  e  amo  root  we  h  e  nk  o  f  thor  n  la  v  and  nl  ala  e  mother  m  la  v  i.  e.,  the  males 
father  n  law  and  mother  n  law  bok  u>a  e  (locat  e  ca  e  fro  u  el  uku  a)  at  tl  e  w  fe  s  house.  A  man 
generally  calls  1  s  w  fe  s  father  and  n  other  ubabO.  and  wnan  a  fathe    a  d  mothe 

I  Unya  a  s  the  proper  term  for  hu  band  A  woma  also  alls  1  er  h  ba  d's  brothers  and 
si  ters  by  the  sa   e  term  z  e    he   husbands    she  al  o  calls  tl  en  b  othe  s  and  s  ster«. 

J  U  kane  s&  com[  ound  n  d  compose  1  of  a  noun  a  d  i  ronou  and  hence  changes  with  the 
person  thu?  u  nla  ne  my  w  fe  nkhko  thy  w  fe  n  kaka  h  s  w  fe  nka  I  aze,  wife  of  the 
k  ng  mkafaka  w  fe  of  uf  ku  The  no  s  never  se  I  PTcej  t  w  th  a  p  o  u  or  noun  as  above. 
Unfaze  s  another  te  n  used  f  r  w  fe  wh  ch  miy  be  used  tho  t  a  pronou  o  noun.  A  man's 
brother's  wiib  is  his  wife,  and  a  woman's  brother's  wife  is  hor  wife. 

"  k.  Unydna,  is  a  term  by  which  one  wife  of  a  polygamist  addresses  another  wife,  using  the  plural 
pronoun,  thus,  unydna  watu.     The  husband's  brother's  wives  are  addressed  in  the  same  way. 

•'I.  Umfalskaze  is  a  woman  who  has  lost  either  her  husband  or  childron.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  term  for  widower.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  widower.  If  a  man  loses  one 
or  two  wives  he  usually  has  several  left.  It  is  common  to  use  the  verb  thus,  ufalwa  umkdka,  '  he 
is  died  for  by  his  wife,'  i.  e.,  he  has  lost  his  wife. 

"m.  These  relationships  will  be  understood  if  wo  keep  in  mind  that  my  father's  father's  sister's  son 
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Amongst  the  Amazulu  the  relationship  of  brother  is  conceived  in  the  twofold 
form  of  elder  and  younger,  whilst  that  of  sister  la  in  the  abstract.  Umna  watu, 
"  elder  brother  of  us,"  watu  being  the  pronoun ;  umnawa  wamu,  "  younger  brother 
of  me;"  vdada  wadw,  "  sister  of  us,"  whether  elder  or  younger.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  this  form  to  the  Hawaiian  will  be  noticed.  The  fraternal  and  sororal 
relationships  have  not  been  treated  as  indicative,  although  in  many  respects  they 
deserve  this  distinction.  Beside  these  there  is  a  term  in  the  abstract  for  brother, 
abiifo,  which  with  udada,  are  also  applied  to  collateral  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  and  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  Ego,  the  children  of  my 
brother,  and  the  children  of  my  sister  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  children 
of  the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  second,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father,  uldlakaze,  instead  of  ulaba, 
but  the  addition  of  the  particle,  aze,  does  not  change  the  signification  of  the  term ; 
his  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sons 
and  daughters,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  My  father's  sister  is  my 
fatlm;  ubdba,  instead  of  my  mother,  umame.  No  explanation  is  given  of  this 
singular  use  of  the  term.  It  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  ^areni.  Jler  children 
arc  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sons  and  daughters, 
and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  umaluma,  but  he  calls  me  his  son.  The  relar 
tionship,  therefore,  is  not  reciprocal,  and  it  raises  a  presumption  that  the  relation- 
ship originally  was  that  of  father.  His  children  are  each  my  cousins,  umzala,  but 
they  call  me  brother.  Here  again  the  relationship  is  not  reciprocal,  and  it  leads 
to  the  same  inference.  The  children  of  these  cousins  are  my  sons  and  daughters, 
and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren.  My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  her 
children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  sons  and 
daughters,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  wives  and  husbands  of  my  several  collateral  sons  and  daughters  are  my 
daughters-in-law  and  my  sons-in-law ;  the  wives  of  my  several  collateral  brothers, 
and  of  my  several  male  cousins  are  my  wives,  and  the  husbands  of  my  several  col- 
lateral sister,  and  of  my  several  female  cousins  are  my  brothers-in-law. 

The  third  collateral  line,  in  its  four  branches,  is  a  counterpai-t  of  the  second, 
with  the  exception  of  one  additional  ancestor.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
series  in  one  branch.  My  father's  father's  brother  is  my  grandfather,  his  son  is  my 
father,  his  children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my 
sons  and  daughters,  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Amazuld  system  of  relationship  is  clearly  defined  as  well 

=  my  father's  father's  son  =  my  father's  brother  =  my  father  =  rebSh/i ;  and  that  ray  mother's 
mother's  brother's  Bon  =  my  mother's  mother's  son  =  my  mother's  brathcr  ™  um/iluma,  my  uncle. 

"Many  of  the  proper  terms  of  relationship  are  not  used  in  common  conversation.  A  man  calls  his 
wife  oomtaname,  my  child,  or  he  may  call  her  '  mother  of  his  child,'  or  '  child  of  her  father.'     So  also 

a  woman  calls  her  husband  by  the  name  of  her  child  ;  father  of ,    We  have  hoy  instead  of  son  ; 

girl  instead  of  daughter.     We  often  hear  umtand  ka  hoba,  child  of  my  father,  i.  e.,  father's  brother; 
umtanii  wodada  wOho  kS,  biSbd  ^  child  of  the  sister  of  my  father." 
59      April,  1870, 
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aa  fully  developed,  and  that  in  its  principles  and  structure  it  is  in  radical  agreement 
with  the  Malayan.  This  fact  is  immensely  significant,  if  identity  of  systems 
proves  unity  of  origin.  It  suggests  the  possibihty  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Kafirs 
and  of  the  Hawaiians,  once  an  Eastern  Asiatic  stock,  had  divided  into  branches, 
one  of  which  ventured  upon  the  ocean  and  became  spread  over  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  whilst  the  other,  holding  to  continental  life,  had,  through  the  exigencies 
and  migrations  of  the  centuries,  finally  reached  the  southern  confines  of  the  African 
continent.  Such  a  supposition  is  not  improbable  in  view  of  what  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  rapid  spread  of  mankind  in  the  fisherman  age. 

With  the  Amazulu  system  the  examination  of  the  schedules  contained  in  the 
Tables  is  concluded.  The  contents  of  these  Tables  have  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted, although  the  more  important  characteristics  of  each  particular  form 
have  been  brought  into  notice.  It  has  been  a  tedious  and  unattractive  labor  to 
follow  the  course  of  these  time-worn  forms  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  through 
so  many  nations ;  and  yet,  without  an  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  details 
and  structure  of  the  system  of  the  several  families  of  mankind,  as  it  now  exists  in 
the  largest  number  of  nations  capable  of  being  reached,  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
comprehensive  results.  The  investigation  has  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  singular 
and  suggestive  facts  relating  to  the  oldest  existing  domestic  institution  of  mankind. 
It  also  illustrates,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  power  of  ideas  and  conceptions  to  per- 
petuate themselves  long  after  the  cai:^es  which  produced  them  have  disappeared  by 
becoming  incorporated  with  our  primary  necessities,  and  thus  acquiring  possession, 
for  their  transmission,  of  the  channels  of  the  blood. 

It  now  remains  to  gather  up  and  bring  together  the  final  results  of  a  comparison 
of  these  forms,  to  test  the  validity  of  these  results,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  they  appear  to  authorize. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

GEHBRAL  BESULTS. 

General  Results  considered  in  a  Series  of  Propositions— Two  Radicaily  Diatiact  Forms,  the  Descriptive  and  the 
Classifieatorj— Pecaliarities  of  each— Both  Domestic  In~t't  t'  — Th  Desofiptire  Syatem  is  enplieabie  from  the 
Nature  of  Deeoetits  npou  the  Assumption  of  the  Existea  ft  g  ween  Single  Paira— Class ifioatory  uot  so 
Explio able— Causes  vfliich  might  he  supposed  to  Lave  h  matlon  of  the  Latter— Uses  of  the  Bond 
of  Sin  for  Mutual  Proteotion— Jnflueisoe  of  tlie  Tribal  R  h  —0  Polygamy  and  Polj and ri a— Insufficient 
separately  or  collectively  to  aeeoant  for  the  Origin  of  th  S  m— S  f  Customs  and  Institutions  the  assumed 
Existence  of  which  will  explain  tlie  Origin  of  the  Class  yS  tern  m  the  Nature  of  Descents.  1.  Promis- 
cuous Intercourse— 3.  The  Intermarriage  or  Cohabitat  B         ra      d  Sisters— 3.  The  Communal  Family 

4,  Tiie  Hawaiian  Cusfom—These  explain  the  Origin  of    h    M  tern  from  the  Nature  of  Descents— 5. 

The  Tribal  Organization  ;  breaking  np  the  Cohabitation      B  d  Sisters— This  explains  the  Origin  of  the 

Remainder,  or  Turanian  portion  of  the  System— 6.  Ma       g  gle  Pairs— 7.  Polygamy— 8,  The  Patri- 

archal Family- 9,  Polyandria— 10.  Rise  of  Property  wi  Es  meut  of  Lineal  Succession  to  Estates— 11, 

The  Civilized  Family— 12.  Overthrow  of  the  Classifioato      S     tem  hstitntiou  of  the  Descriptive— Evidence 

from  the  System  of  the  Unity  of  Origin  o[  the  Ameilc  cl         H         s— Evidence  of  Its  Transmission  with 

the  Blood— Stability  of  Its  Radical  Forms- Coevil  wit  p     ranoe  of  the  GanowAniau  Family  upon 

the  American  Continent— Turanian  Family  organiZLd  u  B  he  same  System— Systems  of  the  Tura- 

nian and  Ganow&nian  Families  Idontiual— Evidence   fr  m  S  f  the  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Gauowanian 

Family— But  Foar  Ways  of  accounting  for  this  Identit  — B  g  from  each  other— By  AooidentaZ  Inveii- 

Uon  in  Disoouneoted  Areas— By  Spontaneous  Gionth  m  like  Areas— By  Transmission  with  the  Blood  from  a 
Common  Source— First  Three  Hypotheses  incapable  of  explaining  the  Facta— Reasons  which  appear  to  render  the 
Fourth  snfiitient — Adequacy  of  this  Channel  of  Transmission- Stability  of  the  Radical  Features  of  the  System— 
Veriflcatiou  of  its  Mode  of  PTOpagation— Final  Inference  of  tlie  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Ganowanian  Family— Ma- 
layan System  not  Derivable  from  the  Turanian— Latter  might  have  been  Engrafted  npon  the  Former- Malayan 
the  Older  Foim— But  Malayan  Family  not  necessarily  the  Oldest — Malayan  the  Original  System  of  the  Turanian 
Family—Its  Turanian  Element  introduced  after  the  Malayan  Migration— Ganomiuian  Family  probably  derived 
from  the  Turanian  after  the  Separation  of  the  Malayan— The  Ganow^nian  consequently  the  Youngest  of  the 
threeFamilies— Eskimo  System— Mongolian  and  Tnngusian  Systems  not  in  the  Tables-Probability  that  the 
Eskimo  will  affiliate  with  qne  of  them. 

The  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  six  of  the  great  families  of  man- 
kind, the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian,  the  Ganowanian,  Turanian,  and  Malayan 
have  now  been  presented,  together  with  a  series  of  Tables  illustrative  of  the  forms 
of  each.  In  these  Tables  all  of  the  principal,  and  many  of  the  inferior  nations  of 
the  earth  are  represented.  They  contain  the  systems  of  relationship  of  eight- 
tenths  and  upwards,  numerically,  of  the  entire  human  family.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Mongolian,  Tnngusian,  Australian  and  Negroid  nations,  the 
materials  which  they  contain  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  and  objects  of 
systems  of  relationship,  considered  as  domestic  institutions,  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
pagation, and  their  ultimate  uses  for  ethnological  purposes. 

In  order  to  develop  the  general  results  which  are  derived  from  an  investigation 
of  these  several  forms  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  and  from  their  comparison 
with  each  other,  the  following  series  of  propositions  will  be  considered:  First. 
How  many  systems  ot  relationship,  radically  distinct  from  each  other,  exist  amongst 
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the  nations  represented  in  the  Tables  ?  Secondly.  Whether  or  not  their  several  forms 
rest  upon  and  embody  clearly-defined  ideas  and  principles,  and  contain  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  domestic  institution.  Thirdly.  Whether  or  not  the  origin  of  the 
descriptive  system  can  be  accounted  for  and  explained  from  the  nature  of  descents, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  natural  suggestion,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  the  state  of  marriage  between  single  pairs.  Fourthly.  Whether  or  not  the 
origin  of  the  classificatory  system  can  be  accounted  for  and  explained  from  the 
nature  of  descents  and  upon  the  principle  of  natural  suggestion,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  series  of  customs  and  institutions  antecedent  to  the  state 
of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  of  which  the  Hawaiian  custom  is  one.  Fifthly. 
Whether  or  not  the  present  existence  of  such  a  system  as  that  found  amongst  the 
American  Indian  nations  furnishes,  in  itself,  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  derived 
by  each  and  all  from  a  common  source ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  nations  themselves 
are  of  common  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  genealogical  connection  of 
certain  nations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  joint  possession  of  this  par- 
ticular system  of  relationship,  the  radical  characteristics  of  which  are  found  to  be 
constant  and  identical  amongst  them  all.  Sixthly.  Whether  or  not  the  genealogical 
connection  of  two  or  more  families,  separately  constituted  upon  the  basis  of  such  a 
system,  may  be  inferred  from  their  joint  possession  of  the  same,  when  these 
families  are  found  in  disconnected  areas.  And  lastly.  When  the  forms  which 
prevail  in  different  families  are  to  a  limited  extent  radically  the  same,  whether  any, 
and  what,  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  partial  identity.  Upon  these  several 
propositions,  which  are  believed  to  comprehend  the  material  facts  contained  in 
the  Tables,  some  observations  will  be  submitted,  as  a  proper  conclusion  to  this 
investigation. 

I,  How  many  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  radically  distinct  from  each 
other,  do  the  Tables  present  1 

In  a  general  sense  there  are  but  two,  the  descriptive  and  the  classificatory.  Of 
the  first,  the  Celtic,  and  of  the  second,  the  Seneca-Iroquois  is  an  example.  They 
rest  upon  conceptions  fundamentally  different,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  line  so  clearly  defined  as  to  admit  of  no  misapprehension.  In  the  first,  which 
is  the  form  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families,  consanguinei  are,  in  the 
main,  described  by  a  combination  of  the  primary  terms  of  relationship,  the  colla- 
teral lines  are  maintained  distinct  and  divergent  from  the  lineal,  and  the  few 
special  terms  employed  are  restricted  to  particular  persons,  and  to  those  nearest  in 
degree.  The  generalizations  of  kindred  into  classes,  with  special  terms  to  express 
the  relationships,  are  few  in  number,  were  an  aftergrowth  in  point  of  time,  and  ai'e 
exceptional  in  the  system.  These  facts  have  been  shown  in  previous  chapters. 
The  original  system  of  these  families,  or  rather  their  present  system  in  its  origin, 
was  purely  descriptive,  as  it  appears  from  the  Sanskritic  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
living  form,  and  as  it  is  still  exemplified  by  the  Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian  forms 
in  the  Aryan  family,  by  the  Arabic  in  the  Semitic  family,  and  by  the  Esthonian  in 
the  Uralian,  As  a  system  it  is  based  upon  a  true  and  logical  appreciation  of  the 
natural  outflow  of  the  streams  of  the  blood,  of  the  distinctiveness  and  perpetual 
divergence  of  these  several  streams,  and  of  the  difference  in  degree,  numerically. 
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and  by  lines  of  descent,  of  the  relationship  of  each  and  every  person  to  the  central 
Ego.  It  is,  therefore,  a  natural  system,  founded  upon  the  nature  of  descents,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  spontaneous  growth.  But  it  manifestly  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  parentage  through  this  marriage  relation.  Hence  it  must  have  come 
into  existence  after  the  establishment  of  marriage  between  single  pairs. 

The  systems  of  relationship  of  these  families  are  identical.  There  are  some 
discrepancies  in  the  several  forms  in  each  family,  but  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  coincidences  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  general  plan  and  in 
fundamental  conceptions  the  system  is  one  and  the  same  amongst  them  all.  The 
Celtic,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Sanskritic  forms  are  in  closer  agreement  with  the 
Arabic  and  the  Esthonian  than  they  are  with  the  Komaic  the  Germanic  or  the 
Slavonic,  whilst  aU  alike  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  a  rigorous  discrimination  of  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity  according  to  their  value,  and  in  maintaining  the  natural 
distinctions  between  the  several  lines  of  descent. 

Whether  the  possession  of  the  same  system  furnishes  any  evidence  of  the  unity 
of  origin  of  these  families,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  question,  it  is  not  necessai7  here  to  inquire,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  these  families  from  this  identity  of  forms.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  if  the  system  is  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  natural  and  spontaneous, 
the  argument  for  unity  of  origui  would  be  without  force;  since,  as  such,  it  would  be 
the  form  to  which  all  nations  must  insensibly  gravitate  under  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  But  if  to  reach  the  descriptive  system  these  families  have  struggled  out 
of  a  previous  system,  altogether  different,  through  a  series  of  customs  and  insti- 
tutions which  existed  antecedently  to  the  attainment  of  the  state  of  marriage 
between  single  pairs,  then  it  becomes  a  result,  or  ultimate  consequence  of  customs 
and  institutions  of  man's  invention,  rather  than  a  system  taught  by  nature.  The 
evidence  drawn  from  the  classificatory  system  tends  to  show  tliat  maiTiage  between 
single  pairs  was  unknown  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind.  If  this  conclusion 
is  sustained,  a  strong  presumption  arises  that  these  famihes  once  possessed  the 
classificatory  system,  and  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the  progi-essive  development  of 
their  institutions.  Considered  in  this  light  it  is  the  institution  of  marriage  be- 
tween single  pairs  which  teaches  the  descriptive  system  of  relationship ;  whilst  this 
form  of  marriage  has  been  taught  by  nature  through  the  slow  growth  of  the 
experience  of  ages.  In  the  second  place  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the 
descriptive  system  required  both  intelligence  and  discernment  which  endowed  it 
with  affirmative  elements.  The  joint  possession  of  the  same  system  by  the  three 
families  implies  a  similar  antecedent  condition,  and  a  similar  progressive  experience, 
which  cannot  be  divested  of  a  deep  significance.  Moreover  the  preservation  of  this 
form  for  so  many  centuries,  through  so  many  independent  channels,  and  under  such 
eventful  changes  of  condition,  is,  in  itself,  a  remarkable  fact.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  ages,  a  transmitted  system.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  marriage  in 
its  high  sense  was  the  culminating  institution  by  means  of  which  these  families 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  commenced  their  civilized  career. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  classificatory  system  contains  one  principal  and  one  sub- 
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ordinate  form,  which  are  separate  stages  of  growth  of  the  same  system ;  and  a  third 
form  which  differs  from  hoth.  In  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families  is  found 
the  principal  or  highest  form  in  full  and  perfect  development,  whilst  in  the  Malayan 
the  same  system  is  recognized  in  a  lower  stage.  The  Eskimo  represents  the  third. 
The  three  forms  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  although  the  first  two 
stand  to  each  other  in  intimate  relations.  As  complicated  and  apparently  artificial 
systems  they  are  capable  of  delivering  decisive  testimony  concerning  the  ethnic  . 
connection  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  severally  possessed.  Under  the 
classificatory  system  consanguinei  are  not  described  by  a  combination  of  the 
primary  terms,  but  each  and  aU,  however  remote  in  degree,  fall  under  some  one 
of  the  recognized  relationships.  The  gradus  yields  to  the  nexus.  By  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  apparently  arbitrary,  generalizations  they  are  reduced  to  great  classes 
or  categories,  the  members  of  each  of  which,  irrespective  of  nearness  or  remgteness 
in -degree,  are  placed  upon  the  same  level,  and  admitted  into  the  same  relationship. 
In  this  manner,  if  maniage  existed  between  single  pairs,  persons  whose  relationships 
would  be  obviously  dissimilar  are  confounded  together.  In  the  next  place,  persons 
who  would  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  nearness  are  placed  in  differenS  relationships 
by  a  generalization  true  to  the  nature  of  descents  as  to  one,  and  false  as  to  the 
other,  in  consequence  of  which  those  who  should  be  classed  together  are  separated 
from  each  other ;  and  lastly,  the  several  collateral  lines  are  ultimately  merged  in 
the  lineal  line,  by  means  of  which  the  otherwise  natural  outflow  of  the  streams  of 
the  blood  is  arrested,  and  diverted  from  several  channels  into  a  single  stream.  The 
classificatory  system  becomes,  in  these  several  pai'ticulars,  arbitrary,  artiflciul  and 
complicated. 

AVhen  it  is  considered  that  the  domestic  relationships  of  the  entire  human  family, 
so  far  as  the  latter  is  represented  in  the  Tables,  fall  under  the  descriptive  or  the 
classificatory  form,  and  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  their  fundamental 
conceptions,  it  furnishes  a  significant  separation  of  the  families  of  mankind  into 
two  great  divisions.  Upon  one  side  are  the  Aryan  Semitic  and  Uralian,  and  upon 
the  other  the  Ganowanian  the  Turanian  and  the  Malayan,  which  gives  nearly  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations.  Although  both 
forms  are  older  than  civilization,  it  tends  to  show  that  the  family,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, and  which  grew  out  of  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  property,  of  its 
uses,  and  of  its  transmission  by  inheritance,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  first 
civihzation  of  mankind.  Whilst  the  division  introduces  no  new  barriers  between 
the  recognized  families,  it  tends  to  draw  nearer  together  the  members  of  each 
division, 

II.  Do  these  systems  of  relationship  rest  upon  and  embody  clearly  defined  ideas 
and  principles ;  and  do  they  contain  the  essential  requisites  of  a  domestic  institution  f. 

Some  method  of  distinguishing  the  different  degrees  of  consanguinity  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  The  invention  of  terms  to  express 
the  primary  relationships,  namely,  those  for  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
son  and  daughter,  and  husband  and  wife,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  human  speech.  "With  these  terms  all  of  the  remaining  relatives,  both  by 
blood  and  marriage,  may  be  described  by  using  the  possessive  case  of  the  several 
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terms.  The  Erse  and  Gaelic  systems  were  never  cstrried  beyond  this  stage.  After 
a  descriptive  system  was  adopted  it  would  have  a  form,  a  method  of  distinguishing 
relatives  one  from  another,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  an-angement  of  kindred  into 
lines  of  descent.  The  application  of  this  method  involves  a  series  of  conceptions 
which  become,  at  the  same  time,  clothed  with  definite  forms.  If  this  simple  plan 
of  consanguinity  became  permanently  introduced  into  practical  use,  its  transmission, 
through  a  few  generations,  would  convert  it  into  an  indurated  system  capable  of 
resisting  radical  innovations.  The  Erse  and  Gaelic  are  illustrations  in  point.  The 
ideas  embodied  are  few  in  number,  but  their  association  in  fixed  relations  creates 
a  system,  as  well  as  organizes  a  family.  In  its  connection  with  the  family,  and  in 
its  structure  as  a  system,  its  power  of  self-perpetuation  resides.  By  these  con- 
siderations it  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  domestic  institution. 

The  invention  of  terras  for  collateral  relationships  must  of  necessity  have  been 
extremely  difficult  under  the  descriptive  system.  This  is  shown  by  the  present 
condition  of  these  forms  in  the  several  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations,  none  of  'which 
developed  their  system  far  beyond  the  Erse.  In  process  of  time  the  relationship 
of  paternal  and  maternal  uncle  and  awit  might  he  turned  from  the  descriptive  into 
the  concrete  form  by  the  invention  of  special  terms,  making  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tinct. This  is  the  extent  of  the  advance  made  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebraic  forms. 
The  discrimination  of  the  relationships  of  nephew  and  niece  in  the  concrete  would 
be  stUl  more  difficult,  since  it  involves  a  generahzation  of  the  children  of  an  indi- 
vidual's brothers  and  sisters  into  one  class,  and  the  turning  of  two  descriptive 
phrases  into  a  single  concrete  term  with  a  masculine  and  feminine  form.  These 
relationships,  as  now  used,  were  reached  among  such  of  the  Aryan  nations  as 
possess  them  within  the  modern  period.  That  of  cousin  was  still  more  difiicult  of 
attainment,  as  it  involved  a  generalization  of  four  dificrcnt  classes  of  persons  into 
a  single  class,  and  the  invention  of  a  term  to  express  it  in  the  concrete.  Amongst 
the  nations  of  the  Aryan  family  the  Roman  and  the  German  alone  reached  this, 
the  ultimate  stage  of  the  system.  Such  of  the  remaining  nations  as  possess 
this  relationship  borrowed  it,  with  the  term,  from  the  Eoman  source ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Geraians  derived  the  conception  from  the  same  quarter,  although 
their  term  was  indigenous  in  the  German  speech.  These  terms  were  designed  to 
reheve  the  inconvenience  of  the  descriptive  method  as  far  as  they  applied.  In  so 
far  as  they  were  founded  upon  generalizations  they  failed,  with  some  exceptions,  to 
indicate  with  accuracy  the  manner  of  the  relationships;  whence  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  explanatory  words,  or  to  the  descriptive  method,  to  he  specific.  These 
considerations  tend  still  further  to  show  the  stability  of  the  system  as  a  domestic 
institution,  although  the  Ideas  which  it  embodies  are  limited  in  number. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  descriptive  is  the  dasdficatory  system,  which  is 
complex  in  its  structure,  elaborate  in  its  discriminations,  and  opulent  in  its  nomen- 
clature. A  very  diiferent  and  more  striking  series  of  ideas  and  principles  here 
present  themselves,  without  any  existing  causes  adequate  for  their  interpretation  or 
explanation.  With  marriage  between  single  pairs,  with  the  family  in  a  modified 
sense,  with  the  tribal  organization  still  unimpaired  in  certain  nations  and  abandoned 
in  others,  with  polygamy  polyandria  and  the  Hawaiian  custom  either  unknown  or 
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of  limited  practice,  and  with  promiscuous  intercourse  substantially  eradicated,  the 
classificatory  system  of  relationship  still  exists  in  full  vigor  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  family,  ages  upon  ages  after  the  sequence  of  customs  and  institutions 
in  which  it  apparently  originated  have  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  its 
form  or  upon  its  preservation.  This  system  as  it  now  stands  is  seen  to  magnify  the 
.  bond  of  consanguinity  into  stupendous  proportions,  and  to  use  it  as  an  organic  in- 
strument for  the  formation  of  a  communal  family  upon  the  broadest  scale  of  num- 
bers. Differences  in  the  degree  of  nearness  are  made  to  yield  to  the  overmastering 
strength  of  the  kindred  tie.  Its  generalizations  traverse  the  natural  lines  of 
descent,  as  they  now  exist  through  the  marriage  of  single  pairs,  disregard  equalities 
in  the  degree  of  nearness  of  related  persons,  and  create  relationships  in  contra- 
vention of  those  actually  existing.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  of  these  particu- 
lars, each  of  which  develops  a  distinct  idea,  all  uniting  in  the  formation  of  a 
coherent  intelligible  and  systematic  plan  of  consanguinity.  From  the  excessive 
and  intricate  specializations  embodied  in  the  system  it  might  be  considered  diffi- 
cult of  practical  use;  but  it  is  not  the  least  singular  of  its  characteristics  that  it  is 
complicated  without  obscurity,  diversified  without  confusion,  and  understood  and 
applied  with  the  utmost  facility.  With  such  a  number  of  distinct  ideas  associated 
together  in  definite  relations,  a  system  has  been  created  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  domestic  institution  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  expression.  No  other  can 
properly  characterize  a  structure  the  framework  of  which  is  so  complete,  and  the 
details  of  which  are  so  rigorously  adjusted. 

III.  Can  the  origin  of  the  descrijptive  system  be  accounted  for  and  explained 
from  the  nature  of  descents,  and  upon  the  principle  of  natural  suggestion,  on  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  state  of  marriage  between  single  pairs  ■? 

Natural  suggestions  are  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  with  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence.  As  suggestions  from  nature  they  might  spring 
from  internal  sources  or  from  the  subject;  from  external  sources  or  from  the 
object ;  or  from  both  united. 

In  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  consanguinity  reflection  upon  the  nature  of 
descents,  where  society  recognized  the  marriage  relation,  would  reveal  the  method 
of  nature  in  evolving  generations  of  mankind  from  common  ancestors,  through  a 
series  of  marriages,  and  thus  develop  the  suggestions  of  nature  from  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  uses  of  a  system,  when  formed,  would  reach  outward  upon 
the  condition  and  wants  of  society  and  induce  reflection  upon  the  objects  to  be 
gained.  Whatever  deliverances  may  thus  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  voice  of 
nature  they  are  necessarily  uniform  in  all  time  and  to  all  men,  the  conditions  of 
society  being  similar.^ 


'  The  pli  1  d  t  f  tj      wli    h  h  s  become  technical,  is  at  least  extremely. 

Tague      It      by  y  t  f  t       [     1 1       a  disconnected  areas,  living  in  conditions 

pieciselj  si  11  fit  wldyd  this  would  create  diversity  in  the  mode 

of  life      Bt  y        alth  It         fs^       Itl     ationa  as  similar,  as  well  as  that  of  pas- 

toral natio  d  g  1     k    f  tl  th      aa      m  y  b      aid  of  such  nations  as  subsist  by  fishing 

and  hunting      Th       d  tt  t  h  m    H  be  materially  different.     It  is  only  in  the 
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The  descriptive  and  tlie  classificatory  systems  of  relationship  cannot  both  be 
explained  from  the  nature  of  descents,  and  as  arising  by  natural  suggestion,  if  a 
similar  condition  of  society  is  assumed  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion. The  same  argument  which  proved  one  of  them  to  be  true  to  the  nature  of 
descents  would  demonstrate  the  untruthfulness  of  the  other.  And  yet  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  both  can  be  explained  from  the  nature  of  descents  by 
recognizing,  not  improbable,  conditions  of  society  suggestive  of  their  respective 
forms.  If  they  can  be  thus  explained,  the  two  systems  will  rise  into  striking  pro- 
minence as  domestic  institutions,  since  they  will  be  found  to  represent  and  embody 
the  vast  and  varied  experience  of  mankind  through  the  unrecorded  ages  of  barbarism. 

The  descriptive  system  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  descents,  as  they  now  exist,  with  marriage  between  single  pairs.  The  very 
method  by  which  the  generations  of  mankind  are  reproduced,  through  marriage, 
creates  a  hncal  line  consisting  of  such  persons  as  are  derived  immediately  one  from 
the  other,  proceeding  from  parent  to  child,  in  an  iniiuite  scries.  Each  person  in 
this  line  becomes  in  turn  the  centre  of  a  group  of  kindred,  the  stationary  UijOy 
who  represents  and  sustains  to  his  lineal  and  collateral  kindred,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  every  relationship  which  can  possibly  exist.  Out  of  the  lineal  line 
emerge  the  several  collateral  lines,  one  beyond  the  other,  each  consisting  of  branches. 
The  first  consists  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Effo  and  their  descendants;  the 
second  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father,  and  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  mother  of  Ego,  and  of  their  respective  descendants ;  and  beyond  these  there  are 
as  many  other  collateral  lines  as  there  are  ancestors  of  Ego  ;  each  leaving  brothers 
and  sisters  and  descendants.  It  is  thus  made  obvious  that  consanguine!  are  bound 
together  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  common  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  manner 
of  the  relationship  can  be  expressed  by  ascending  from  Ego  to  the  common  ancestor, 
counting  each  person  a  degree,  and  then  by  descending,  in  the  same  manner 
through  the  collateral  line,  to  the  person  whose  relationship  is  sought.  The 
descriptions  of  persons  thus  made  produce  the  descriptive  system  of  relationship. 
It  also  indicates  a  numerical  system  founded  upon  the  units  of  separation  between 
Ego  and  his  several  kinsmen.  A  classification  of  consanguinei,  into  lineal  and  ■ 
collateral  lines,  is  thus  taught  from  the  nature  of  descents,  as  well  as  the  perpetual 
divergence  of  the  latter  from  the  former ;  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  -^-alue  of  the 
relationship  of  each  person  as  he  recedes  from  Ego.  A  system  both  numerical  and 
descriptive  thus  arises  from  marriage  between  single  pairs  which  nature  may  be 
said  to  teach  to  mankind  with  unerring  certainty.  It  gives  a  classification  of 
persons  into  lines,  with  an  indication  of  the  value  of  each  relationship  in  numerical 
degrees ;  but  no  classification  of  persons  into  grades,  with  an  indication  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  in  the  abstract.    The  discrimination  of  collateral  relationships  in  the 

most  general  senie  that  nitnns  cin  be  saul  to  lire  in  similar  conditions  of  society ;  thus,  the  stono 
age,  whida  antedates  agnrulture  ind  tl  e  possession  of  domestic  animals,  necessitated  and  developed 
a  mode  of  life  which  led  to  tho  simultaneDus  invention,  in  disconnected  areas,  of  similar  implements 
and  contrivances  to  answei  similai  wints.  In  this  comprehensive  sense,  tiie  one  in  which  the 
phrase  is  weA  twf>  peoples  mav  bo  "aid  ti  live  in  similar  conditions  of  society. 
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concrete  was  the  growth  of  experience.  It  has  been  seen  that  such  special  terms 
as  were  subsequently  brought  into  use  were  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  descriptive  system.  The  truth  of  the  general  proposition  is  sj 
far  manifest  that  it  does  not  require  further  discussion  except  to  remark,  that  the 
adoption  and  maintenance  of  this  system  required  an  exercise  of  intelligence.  It 
seems  probable,  also,  that  marriage  between  single  pairs  and  the  descriptive 
system  of  relationship  had  become  established  institutions  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
families  prior  to  or  simultaneous  with  the  commencement  of  the  civilization  of 
their  several  branches.  Neither  is  it  improbable  tliat  in  the  preceding  ages  of 
barbarism  they  possessed  a  classificatory  system, 

IV.  Can  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  be  accounted  for,  and  explained 
from  the  nature  of  descents,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
customs  and  institutions  antecedent  to  a  state  of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  of 
which  the  Hawaiian  custom  is  one's 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  cannot  be 
explained  from  the  nature  of  descents  as  they  now  exist  amongst  civilized  nations. 
And  yet  a  state  of  society  might  have  existed  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  might 
exist  at  the  present  time,  in  which  this  system  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  descents,  and  explainable  as  the  product  of  natural  suggestion.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  whether  in  any 
portion  of  uncivilized  society,  as  now  organized,  there  are  at  present  operating 
causes  adequate  to  the  production  and  therefore  to  the  constant  reproduction  of 
this  remarkable  system  of  relationship ;  and  secondly,  if  no  such  causes  are  now 
found  to  exist,  whether  its  origin  can  be  explained  by  any  supposable  antecedent 
condition  of  society,  however  contrary  that  condition  may  be  to  our  conceptions 
of  the  early  state  of  mankind.  Should  the  first  hypothesis  become  established,  the 
possession  of  this  system  by  difterent  nations  of  the  same  family  would  lose  much 
of  its  significance,  since  it  might  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  each  under  the 
operating  force  of  these  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  last  hypothesis  be 
sustained  it  must  be  treated  as  a  transmitted  system  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  its 
complete  establishment,  and  its  origin  would  be  contemporaneous  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  customs,  or  the  birth  of  the  institutions,  from  which  it  sprung.  A 
presumption  would  arise,  from  the  fact  of  its  possession  by  diff'crent  nations  of  the 
same  family,  that  it  was  derived  by  each  from  a  common  source;  and  a  like  pre- 
sumption where  it  was  found  in  different  families ;  provided  the  system  could  be 
shown  to  be  stable  in  its  forms,  and  capable  of  self-perpetuation.  That  such  causes 
do  not  now  exist  will  be  made  to  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  second  hypothesis, 
which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  considering  the  first. 

There  are  two  external  causes  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  some 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  system,  the  bearing  of  which  should  be  con- 
sidered before  those  are  taken  ap  which  spring  from  the  nature  of  descents. 
These  are  the  uses  of  the  bond  of  kin  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  tribal  organi- 
zation. ' 

In  the  primitive  ages  the  uses  of  the  blood  tie  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
related  persons  could  not  fail  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  rise  to  pre-eminent  import- 
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ance.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  intrust  personal  rights  to  the  protection  of  near 
kindred,  than  to  the  community  at  large ;  whence,  the  larger  the  circle  of  blood 
relatives  the  greater  the  assurance  of  safety.  A  more  cordial  recognition  of  col- 
lateral consangninei  would  be  expected  to  prevail  in  such  a  state  of  society  than  in 
civilized  communities,  where  the  law  or  the  state  is  the  source  of  protection. 
Whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  system  docs  preserve  the  relationships  of  remote  con- 
sanguine! by  bringing  them  within  the  near  degrees,  thus  maldng  the  kindred  tie 
more  authoritative  than  the  divergence  of  descents,  it  does  not  follow  that  relation- 
ships would  be  created  in  the  system  which  found  no  sanction  in  the  nature  of 
descents.  And  finally,  since  these  considerations  would  neither  suggest  this 
particular  plan  of  consanguinity,  nor  any  definite  plan,  they  are  rather  results  of 
the  system,  than  operative  causes  in  its  production. 

The  tribal  organization  stands  in  a  much  nearer  connection  with  this  system  of 
relationship.  This  organized  form  of  society  has  existed  in  all  ages,  and  amongst 
the  greater  portion  of  the  nations  of  mankind  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history. 
It  prevails  at  the  present  time,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  amongst  the  uncivilized 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Withm  the  historical  period  it  has  been 
found  so  wide  spread  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  human  family.  In  a  general  sense  a  tribe  is  a  group  of  con- 
sanguine!, not  including  all  of  the  descendants  of  a  supposed  original  ancestor,  but 
usually  such  only  as  are  embraced  within  the  line  through  which  descent  is 
reckoned.  If  descent  is  limited  to  the  male  li«,e,  then  it  is  composed  of  the 
children  of  a  supposed  male  ancestor,  and  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  forever. 
It  would  mclude  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  ancestor,  the  children  of  his  sons ; 
and  all  the  children  of  his  lineal  male  descendants.  The  children  of  the  males  only 
belong  to  the  tribe,  whilst  the  children  of  the  females  would  be  transferred  to  the 
tribe  of  their  respective  fathers.  In  like  manner,  when  descent  is  limited  to  the 
female  line,  the  tribe  would  consist  of  a  supposed  female  ancestor,  and  her 
descendants  in  the  female  line  forever.  It  would  include  the  children  of  this 
ancestor,  the  children  of  her  daughters,  and  all  the  children  of  her  lineal  female 
descendants ;  the  children  of  the  females  only  belonging  to  the  tribe,  whilst  the 
children  of  the  males  would  be  transferred  to  the  tribe  of  their  respective  mothers. 
These  results  were  produced  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  in  the  tribe,  and 
by  assigning  the  children  to  the  tribe  of  the  father,  or  to  the  tribe  of  the  mother,  as 
descent  was  in  the  male  or  in  the  female  line.  The  last  two  characteristics  of  the 
tribal  organization  were  fundamental.  Modiiied  forms  of  the  tribe,  as  thus 
explained,  may  have  existed,  but  this  is  the  substance  of  the  institution.  Other 
incidents  pertaining  to  the  tribe  have  elsewhere  {supra,  page  139}  been  explained. 
Inasmuch  as  the  tribal  organization  is  founded  upon  consanguinity,  and 
furthermore,  since  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  are,  theoretically,  brothers  and 
sisters  to  each  other  it  might  seem  probable  that  it  had  exercised  some  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  classifioatory  system  of  relationship.  To  show  how 
the  fact  is  the  tribal  relationships  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  esta- 
blished by  the  system  of  consanguinity,  in  doing  which  the  illustrations  wHl 
be  drawn  from  the   tribes  and   system  of   the   Sencca-Troqnois.     Two  sisters  and 
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their  children  are  of  the  same  tribe,  and  these  children  are  brothers  and  sistcra 
to  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  common  tribal  name.  They  are  also  brothers 
and  sisters  under  this  system  of  relationship.  It  is  at  least  a  plausible  supposition 
that  the  tribal  connection,  superadded  to  their  nearness  of  kin  as  the  children  of 
sisters,  might  have  suggested  the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  as  eminently 
proper,  and  thus  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  indicative  features  of  the 
system.  The  same  thought  developed  a  step  further  might,  from  analogy,  establish 
the  two  sisters  in  the  relation  of  a  mother  to  each  other's  childrep,  which  would 
give  a  second  indicative  feature  of  the  system.  But  these  influences  arc  set  aside 
by  running  the  parallel  in  other  cases.  Thus  two  brothers,  born  of  the  same 
mother,  are  of  the  same  tribe;  but  since  they  must  many  out  of  the  tribe,  and 
since  descent  is  in  the  female  line,  their  children  are  of  a  different  tribe  from  them- 
selves, and  seven  chances  out  of  eight  of  two  different  tribes,  each  differing  from 
their  own,  and  yet  their  children  who  are  not  tribal  brothers  and  sisters  are  such 
under  the  system.  If  the  principle  of  the  tribal  connection  suggested  these  rela- 
tionships in  the  former  case,  it  would,  for  the  want  of  that  connection,  forbid  it  in 
the  latter.  Again,  JEgo  being  a  female,  my  sister's  son  is  my  son ;  we  are  also 
both  of  the  same  tribe,  whilst  my  brother's  son,  who  is  not  of  my  tribe,  is  placed  in 
the  more  remote  relationship  of  nephew.  Conformity  with  the  tribal  connection  is 
here  preserved.  But  on  the  other  hand,  with  Ego  a  male,  my  brother's  son  is  my  son, 
although  he  is  not  of  my  tribe,  whilst  my  sister's  son,  who  is  of  my  tribe,  stands 
in  the  more  remote  relationship  of  nephew.  Conformity  with  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion is  here  disregarded.  To  the  same  effect  it  may  be  added  that  my  father's 
brother,  who  is  not  of  my  tribe,  is  my  father;  whilst  my  mother's  brother,  who  is 
of  my  tribe,  is  placed  in  the  more  remote  relationship  of  uncle.  Contrariwise,  my 
father's  sister,  who  is  not  of  my  tribe,  is  my  aunt;  whilst  my  mother's  sister,  who 
is  of  my  tribe,  is  my  mother.  It  thus  appears  when  the  tribal  relationships  are 
run  parallel  with  those  established  by  the  system  that  the  former  traverse  the  latter 
quite  as  frequently  as  they  affirm  the  connection.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  system.  In  some  Indian  nations  descent 
is  in  the  male  line,  in  which  cases  the  tribal  relationships,  as  above  given,  would  be 
reversed;  in  still  others  it  does  not  now  exist,  and  yet  the  same  system  of  relation- 
ship prevails  amongst  them  all  alilte,  irrespective  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  tribal  organization,  and  whether  descent  is  in  the  male  or  female  line. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  case  in  which'  this  tribal  organization,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  institutions  affecting  the  conditions  of  society,  may  have  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  classificatoiy  system.  This 
will  be  considered  in  another  connection. 

Among  existing  customs  which  touch  the  domestic  relationships,  and  thus  become 
sources  of  influence  upon  the  system,  are  polygamy  and  polyandria.  They  are  in- 
capable of  explaining,  from  the  nature  of  descents,  the  origin  of  the  classificatory 
system  as  a  whole ;  but  they  seem  to  afibrd  an  explanation  of  one  or  more  of  its 
indicative  features.  Inasmuch  as  polygamy  has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  amongst 
the  principal  nations  of  mankind  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  and  since  it 
is  an  existing  custom  in  a  large  number  of  nations  at  the  present  time,  the  nature 
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and  limits  of  its  influence  must  be  ascertained  before  other  causes  of  the  origin  of 
the  system  are  sought ;  and  it  is  further  important  in  order  to  show  that  the  true 
causes  must  be  found  in  a  state  of  society  which  existed  antecedently  to  the  intro- 
,  duction  of  both  polygamy  and  polyandria.  Polygamy  may  claim  the  position  of  a 
domestic  institution.  In  its  highest  and  regulated  form  it  presupposes  a  consider- 
able advance  of  society,  together  with  the  development  of  superior  and  inferior 
classes,  and  of  some  kinds  of  wealth.  The  means  of  subsistence  must  have  become 
enlarged  as  well  as  stable,  and  individual  ownership  of  property  recognized,  before 
a  single  person  would  be  able  to  maintain  more  than  one  household,  or  several  sets 
of  children  by  several  dift'erent  mothers.  In  its  high  form  it  must  have  been 
limited  to  the  privileged  few,  whilst  the  mass  of  .the  people  were  debarred,  by 
poverty,  from  its  practice.  In  a  lower  and  unregulated  form  it  has  probably  pre» 
vailed  from  a  very  early  period  in  man's  history.  Polyandria,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  domestic  institution.  It  is  an  excrescence  of 
polygamy,  and  its  repulsive  converse.  Traces  of  it  haye  been  found  in  many 
jtolygamous  nations  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  in  Africa,  and,  according  to  lieame 
and  Humboldt,  in  occasional  instances  in  North  and  South  America.  The  countries 
in  which  it  has  prevailed  most  extensively,  as  is  well  known,  are  Thibet,  and  the 
Nilgherry  Hills  of  South  India.  It  presupposes  either  a  scarcity  of  unappropriated 
females,  or  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  of  both  together.  The  Thibetan 
polyandria,  where  several  brothers  possess  one  wife  in  common,  is  the  highest  form 
of  the  usage ;  and  the  lowest,  that  in  the  Nilgherry  liills,  where  several  unrelated 
persons  possess  one  wife  in  common.  There  are  no  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  were  involved  in  .the  practice  of  these  customs, 
after  polygamy  had  become  a  settled  usage,  although  thgir  joint  existence  in  a 
particular  nation  would  be  a  most  unfavorable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  people.  There  is  no  evidence  that  polyandria  was  ever  an  estar 
blished  practice  of  the  American  aborigines.  On  the  contrary  there  are  reasons 
which  render  its  practice  improbable.  The  females  are  usually  more  numerous 
than  the  males  from  the  destruction  of  the  latter  ill  war.^  Polygamy  has  prevailed 
among  them  very  generally,  and  is  stiU  practised ;  but  it  is  under  a  permanent 
check  amongst  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  from  the  inability  of  an  individual 
to  support  more  than  one  set  of  cliildren.  Consequently  throughout  this  family 
there  never  has  been  a  necessity  for  tlie  practice  of  polyandria. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  general  polygamy  upon  the  formation  of  the 
system  it  is  veiy  slight ;  but  there  is  a  special  form  of  this  usage  existing  in  theory, 
and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  in  the  Ganowanian  family,  which  reaches  some  of 
the  domestic  relationships.  It  embraces  all  of  the  influence  of  general  polygamy, 
and  also  reaches  beyond  it.  Wlien  a  man  marries  the  eldest  daughter  he  becomes, 
by  that  act,  entitled  to  each  and  all  of  her  sisters  &s  wives  when  they  severally 
attain  the  marriageable  age.     The  option  rests  with  him,  and  he  may  enforce  the 

■  In  some  nations,  as  the  Blacktoot  and  the  Shiyann,  they  are  said  to  be  two  to  one. 
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claim,  or  yield  it  to  another.^  Taking  such  a  case  of  polygamy  as  an  illustration, 
the  children  of  sisters  thus  married  would  naturally  apply  to  each  other  the  full 
terms  for  brother  and  sister.  They  are  own  brothers  and  sisters  with  respect  to 
their  father,  and  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  with  respect  to  the  wives  of  their 
father,  one  of  whom  is  their  mother.  This  might  explain  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant indicative  features  of  the  system.  Advancing  a  step  beyond  this,  the  children 
of  one  sister  might  apply  the  term  mother  to  each  sister  of  their  mother, 
although  the  true  relationship  is  neither  that  of  mother,  nor  strictly  that  of  step 
mother,  since  the  own  mother  is  still  living.  Assuming  this  to  have  occurred,  it 
would  give  a  second  indicative  feature.  For  the  same  reason  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  several  sisters  would  call  each  other's  children  their  sons  and  daughters, 
which  would  explain  the  origin  of  half  of  a  third  indicative  feature.  Here  the 
influence  of  this  form  of  polygamy,  which  may  or  may  not  have  existed  in  other 
families  of  mankind,  terminates.  Turning  next  to  the  Thibetan  form  of  polyandria, 
where  several  brothers  have  children  by  a  common  wife,  these  children  would 
necessarily  call  themselves  brothers  and  sisters,  first  because  they  arc  such  with 
respect  to  their  mother,  and,  secondly,  because  with  respect  to  the  several  brothers 
who  are  the  husbands  of  their  mother,  it  would  be  unknown  which  of  them  was 
their  father.  This  would  explain  the  probable  origin  of  a  fourth  indicative  rela- 
tionship. Again,  these  children  would  call  the  several  husbands  of  their  mother 
indiscriminately  fathers.  If  they  so  called  either  one,  then  all  would  receive  the 
appellation.  For  the  same  reasons  the  several  brothers  would  call  these  children 
their  sons  and  daughters  without  distinction,  thus  explaining  a  fifth  and  sixth  in- 
dicative relationship,  as  well  as  a  seventh  and  eighth  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
namely,  that  the  children  of  these  children  would  be  called  grandchildren  by  each 
of  these  brothers,  and  be  called  grandfathers  in  return.  Here  the  influence  of 
polyandria  ceases.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  special  forms  of  polygamy  and 
polyandria  approach  the  system  very  closely,  and  tend  to  render  it  explainable  as 
a  natural  system  drawn  from  the  nature  of  descents  as  they  actually  existed  at  the 
time  the  system  was  formed.  \  But  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  these  rela- 
tionships are  the  same  in  the  Malayan,  Turanian,  and  Ganowanian  forms;  secondly, 
that  they  are  not  indicative  relationships  in  the  Malayan  system ;  and  thirdly,  that 
they  become  such  in  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  remaining  indicative  relationships, 
which  polygamy  and  polyandria  are  incapable  of  explaining.  Why  my  mother's 
brother  is  my  uncle,  my  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  my  sister's  eon  and  daughter. 
Ego  a  male,  are  my  nephew  and  niece,  and  why  the  children  of  this  uncle  and 
aunt  are  placed  in  the  more  remote  relationship  of  cousin,  still  remain  unexplained. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  these  relationships  that  the  Ganowanian  and  Turanian 
systems  are  indebted  for  their  striking  characteristics.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
general  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  these  customs  to  explain  the  origin  of  those 
parts  of  the  system  first  above  named.  It  is  their  restriction  in  practice  to  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  people.     The  number  of  children  of  sisters,  and  also  of  brothers,  in 

'  I  liave  found  tins  practice  among  the  Shyaimes,  Omalias,  lowas,  Kaws,  Osages,  Blackfeet,  Crccs, 
Miunttarees,  Crows,  and  several  other  nations. 
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every  nation  unaffected  by  these  customs  would  far  outnumber,  in  any  event,  those 
included  within  their  operation.  In  other  words  the  reasons  for  these  relation- 
ships, which  should  be  as  universal  as  their  adoption,  would  fail  for  want  of  univer- 
sality. If  these  forms  of  polygamy  and  polyandria  suggested  the  relationships 
named  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  reasons  for  them  would  fail  in  a  much 
larger  number  of  other  cases  in  the  same  community,  and  thus  the  chances  would 
preponderate  against  their  adoption. 

This  view  of  the  possible  influence  of  these  customs  upon  the  formation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  classificatory  system  is  as  important  as  it  is  significant.  It  shows  that 
we  are  drawing  near  to  the  causes  from  which  it  originated,  and  an  increasing 
probability  that  it  sprung,  by  organic  growth,  from  the  nature  of  descents  as  they 
actually  existed.  I  think  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  whilst  its  origin  ante- 
dates the  first  existence  of  these  customs  in  the  primitive  nations  of  mankind,  the 
latter  have  contributed  materially  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  through  the 
intervening  ages,  by  means  of  the  priiiciples  which  polygamy  and  polyandria  have 
tended  to  preserve. 

I  propose  now  to  take  up  the  Malayan  system  of  relationship,  as  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  classificatory,  and  to  submit  a  conjectural  solution  of  its  origin.  Tliis 
solution  will  be  founded  upon  the  Hawaiian  custom,^  and  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  antecedent  promiscuous  intercourse,  involving  the  cohabitation  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  After  this  I  shall  present  a  further  conjectural  solution 
of  the  origin  of  the  remainder,  or  Turanian  portion  of  the  system,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  tribal  organization.  These  solutions  will  render  necessary  an  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  and  general  prevalence  of  a  series  of  customs  and  institu- 
tions which  sprang  up  at  intervals  along  the  pathway  of  man's  experience,  and 
which  must  of  necessity  have  preceded  a  knowledge  of  marriage  between  single 
pairs,  and  of  the  family  itself,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term;  but  which  led, 
step  by  step,  as  so  many  organic  movements  of  society,  to  the  realization  of  the 
latter.  Mankind,  if  one  in  origm,  must  have  become  subdivided  at  a  very  early 
period  into  independent  nations.  Unequal  progress  has  been  made  by  their  de- 
scendants from  that  day  to  the  present ;  some  of  them  still  remaining  in  a  condition 
not  far  removed  from  the  primitive,  and  now  revealing  many  of  the  intervening 
stages  of  progress.  It  must  he  supposed,  therefore,  that  these  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, taken  as  a  complete  series  or  sequence,  must  have  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  of  still  slower  diffusion  amongst  the  nations,  as  they  progressed  in  experience; 
and  that  they  are  but  tlie  great  remaining  landmarks  of  this  experience,  whilst  the 
mass  of  minor  influences  which  contributed  to  their  adoption  have  fallen  out  of 
knowledge.  This  series,  originating  in  the  order  named,  and  brought  down  to  an 
epoch  long  subsequent  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  classificatory  system, 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 


'  I  am  indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  Rer.  Dr.  J.  H.  MfiTJyaine,  Prof,  of  Political  Science  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  suggestion  of  a  probable  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory 
system  upon  the  basis  of  the  Hawaiian  custom. 
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I.  Promiscuous  Intercourse. 
II.  The  Intermarriage  or  Coliabitation  of  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

III.  The  Communal  Family.     (First  Stage  of  the  Family.) 

IV.  The  Hawaiian  Custom.     Giving 

V.  The  Malayan  form  of  the  Classificatory  System  of  Eelationship. 
VI.  The  Tribal  Organization.     Giving 
VII,  The  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  System  of  Uclationsliip. 
VIII.  Marriage  between  Single  Pau-s.     Giving 
IX.  The  Barbarian  Family.      (Second  Stage  of  the  Family.) 
X.  Polygamy.     Giving 
XI,  The  Patriarchal  Family.     (Third  Stage  of  the  Family.) 
XII.  Polyandria. 

XIII.  The  Rise  of  Property  with  the  Settlement  of  Lineal  Succession  to  Estates, 

Giving 

XIV,  The  Civihzed  Family,     (Fourth  and  Ultimate  Stage  of  the  Family.)      Pro- 

ducing. 
XV.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Classificatory  System  of  Relationship,  and  the  Sub- 
stitution of  the  Descriptive. 

The  first  four  customs  and  institutions  being  given,  the  origin  of  the  Malayan 
system  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  nature  of  descents,  and  the  several  relation- 
ships shown  to  be  those  actually  existing;  ,  In  like  manner  the  first  six  being  given 
(although  IV,  is  not  material),  the  origin  of  the  Turanian  system  can  he  explained 
on  the  principle  of  natural  suggestion,  and  the  relationships  proved  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  descents.  Whether,  given  the  Turanian  system  of  relation- 
ship, the  antecedent  existence  of  these  customs  and  institutions  can  be  legitimately 
inferred,  will  depend  upon  the  probability  of  their  prevalence,  from  the  nature  of 
human  society,  and  from  what  is  known  of  its  previous  conditions.  It  may  be 
confidently  afiirmed  that  this  great  sequence  of  customs  and  institutions,  although 
for  the  present  hypothetical,  wiU  organize  and  explain  the  body  of  ascertained  facts, 
with  respect  to  the  primitive  history  of  mankind,  in  a  manner  so  singularly  and 
surprisingly  adequate  as  to  invest  it  with  a  strong  probability  of  truth. 

Although  the  universal  prevalence  of  promiscuous  intercourse  in  the  primitive 
ages,  involving  the  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  its  most  common  form, 
rests,  for  the  present,  upon  an  assumption,  evidence  is  not  wanting  in  many  barbarous 
nations  of  such  a  previous  condition.  In  several  civilized  nations  the  intermarriage 
of  brother  and  sister  continued  long  after  civilization  had  supervened  upon  bar- 
barism. Without  multiplying  cases,  one  of  the  Herods  was  married  to  his  sister, 
and  Cleopatra  was  married  to  her  brother.  Even  these  modem  cases  are  more 
satisfactorily  explained  as  the  remains,  as  well  as  the  evidence,  of  an  ancient  custom, 
than  as  a  lapsed  condition  of  private  morals. 

The  Hawaiian  custom  is  neither  a  matter  of  conjecture  nor  of  assumption. 
Traces  of  its  prevalence  were  found  by' the  American  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  when  they  established  their  missions,  and  its  antecedent  universal  prevar 
lence  amongst  this  people  is  unquestionable.  This  custom,  which  has  elsewhere 
{mpra,  page  453,  note)  been  explained,  is  a  compound  form  of  polygynia  and  poly- 
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andria,  since  under  one  of  its  branches  the  several  brothers  live  in  polygynia,  and 
their  wives  in  polyandria ;  and  under  the  other,  the  several  sisters  live  in  polyandria, 
and  their  husbands  in  polygynia.  In  other  words,  it  is  promiscuoiia  intercourse 
within  prescribed  limits.  The  existence  of  this  custom  necessarily  implies  an  ante- 
cedent condition  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  involving  the  cohabitation  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  perhaps  of  parent  and  child ;  thus  finding  mankind  in  a  condition 
akin  to  that  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  more  intensely  barbarous  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  possible  state  of  man.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  this  custom  springs  naturally  out  of  the  communal  family  founded  upon 
the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Seen  in  this  light  it  is  at  least  suppo- 
sable  that  the  Hawaiian  custom  still  embodies  the  evidence  of  an  organic  move- 
ment of  society  to  extricate  itself  from  a  worse  condition  than  the  one  it  produced. 
For  it  may  be  affinned,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  principal  customs  and 
institutions  of  mankind  have  originated  in  great  reformatory  movements.  The 
Pinaluanic  Bond  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  compact  between  several  brothers 
to  defend  their  common  wives,  and  a  like  compact  between  the  husbands  of  several 
sisters  to  defend  their  common  wives  against  the  violence  of  society,  thus  implying 
a  perpetual  struggle  amongst  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  If  this 
supposed  origin  of  the  custom  is  accepted  as  real,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  a 
series  of  similar  movements  by  means  of  which  mankind  emerged  from  a  state  of 
promiscuous  intercourse,  and  afterwards,  step  by  step,  and  through  a  long  and 
varied  experience,  attained  to  marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  finally  to  the 
family  as  it  now  exists.  In  this  series  the  two,  holding  the  position  of  paramount 
importance,  are  1st,  the  intermarriage  of  .brothers  and  sisters,  and  2d,  the  tribal 
organization.  Eepulsive  and  distasteful  as  every  suggestion  must  be  that  assumes 
an  antecedent  condition  of  man  in  which  the  propensity  to  pair  and  live  in  the 
family  relation,  now  so  powerfully  developed,  did  not  exist ;  in  which  both  marriage 
in  the  proper  sense  and  the  family  were  unlmown,  and  in  which  the  mental  and 
moral  powers  of  man  must  have  been  extremely  feeble  in  comparison  with  his 
present;  yet  such  a  condition  is  rendered  extremely  probable  from  the  fact  that  it 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Malayan  system,  which,  as  the  first  stage  of  the  Turanian 
and  Ganowanian,  must  have  sprung  from  the  relations  actually  subsisting  between 
the  several  members  of  the  communal  family  as  it  then  existed.  This,  at  least, 
would  be  the  first  presumption. 

"Whether  brothers  and  sisters  intermarried  and  cohabited  amongst  the  Hawaiians 
we  have,  at  present,  no  evidence  to  submit.  The  fact  will  bo  assumed,  and  if  by 
its  assumption  the  origin  of  their  system  of  relationship  can  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely explained,  the  existence  of  the  system  will  tend  to  prove  the  fact. 

In  the  order  adopted  the  Malayan  system  will  be  first  explained  from  the  nature 
of  descents,  by  the  Hawaiian  custom,  and  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters 
with  antecedent  promiscuous  intercourse ;  and  after  that  the  Turanian,  by  the  tribal 
organization. 

It  will  be  remember.ed  that  under  the  former  system  the  primary  relationships 
only  are  recognized  and  named.  To  these  must  be  added  the  relationships  of 
grandparent  and  grandchild.     These  terms  are  applied  to  consanguinei  in  a  definite 

Cl        April,  1870. 
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manner,  by  means  of  which  they  are  reduced  to  as  many  great  classes  as  there  are 
primary  relationships,  including  those  last  named.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
lineal  and  collateral  consanguine!  except  that  they  are  distributed  into  classes.  In 
a  word  all  consanguine!  are  either  fathers  or  mothers  to  each  other,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  sons  or  daughters,  grandparents  or  grandchildren.  It  follows  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  degrees  numerically  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  with 
certainty  of  parentage  within  prescribed  limits. 

1.  All  the  children  of  my  several  brothers,  myself  a  male,  arc  my  sons  and 
daughters. 

Keason.  I  cohabit  with  all  my  brothers'  wives,  who  are  my  wives  as  well  (using 
the  terms  Jtiisband,  wife,  and  marriage  in  the  sense  of  the  custom).  As  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discriminate  my  children  from  those  of  my  brothers,  if  I  call  any 
one  my  child  I  must  call  them  all  my  children.  One  is  as  bkely  to  be  mine  as 
another. 

2.  All  the  grandchildren  of  my  several  brothers  are  my  grandchildren. 
Reason.  They  are  the  children  of  my  sons  and  daughters.      With    myself  a 

female  the  relationships  of  my  brothers'  children  and  descendants  are  the  same. 
The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  analogy  of  the  system.  Since  my  brothers  are 
my  husbands  their  children  by  other  wives  would  be  my  step-children,  which  rela- 
tionship being  unrecognized  they  naturally  fall  into  the  category  of  my  sons  and 
daughters.     These  must  be  the  relationships  or  none, 

3.  All  the  children  of  my  several  sisters,  myself  a  male,  are  my  sons  and 
daughters, 

Eeasons.  I  cohabit  with  all  my  sisters,  who  are  my  wives.  Explanation  when 
fully  given  as  in  1. 

4.  All  the  grandchildren  of  my  several  sisters  are  my  grandchildren. 

Eeason.  They  are  the  children  of  my  sons  and  daughters.  With  myself  a 
female,  the  relationships  in  the  last  two  cases  are  the  same.  Reason,  I  cohabit 
with,  idl  the  husbands  of  my  sisters,  who  are  my  own  husbands  as  well.  This 
difference,  however,  exists,  I  can  distinguish  my  own  children  from  those  of  my 
own  sisters,  to  the  latter  of  whom  I  am  a  step-mother.  But  since  the  step-rela- 
tionships are  not  discriminated  they  fall  into  the  category  of  sons  and  daughters. 

5.  All  the  children  of  several  own  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other. 
Eeason.     These  brothers  cohabit  with  all  the  mothers  of  these  children.     Among 

their  reputed  fathers  these  children  cannot  distinguish  their  own  father;  but 
among  the  wives  of  these  brothers  they  can  distinguish  their  own  mother ; 
whence,  as  to  the  former,  they  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  but,  as  to 
the  latter,  while  the  children  of  a  common  mother  are  brothers  and  sisters  to 
each  other,  these  are  step-brothers  and  step-sisters  to  the  children  of  their  mother's 
sisters.  Therefore,  for  reasons  stated  in  similar  cases,  they  fall  into  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters, 

6.  The  children  of  these  collateral  brothers  are  also  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are  brothers  and  sisters  again ;  and  these  relation- 
ships continue  downward,  amongst  their  descendants,  indeiinitely. 

An  infinite  series  is  thus  created  which  forms  a  fundamental  part  of  the  system. 
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It  is  not  easily  explained.  The  Hawaiian  custom,  as  stated,  is  restricted  to  several 
own  brothers  and  their  wives,  and  to  several  own  sisters  and  their  husbands.  To 
account  for  this  infinite  series  it  must  be  further  assumed  that  this  privilege  of 
barbarism  extended  wherever  the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  was  recognized 
to  exist ;  each  brother  having  as  many  wives  as  he  had  sisters,  and  each  sister  as 
many  husbands  as  she  had  brothers,  whether  own  or  collateral. 

7.  All  the  children  of  several  own  sisters  arc  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other ; 
all  their  children  are  brothers  and  sisters  again ;  and  so  downward  indeiinitely. 

Reasons  as  in  5  and  6, 

8.  All  the  children  of  several  own  brothers  on  one  hand,  and  of  their  several  own 
sisters  on  the  other,  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other;  the  children  of  the 
latter  are  brothers  and  sisters  again ;  and  so  downward  indefinitely. 

Reasons  as  in  5  and  6. 

9.  All  the  brothers  of  my  father  are  my  fathers. 
Reasons  as  in  1. 

10.  All  the  sisters  of  my  mother  are  my  mothers. 
Reasons  as  in  1  and  3. 

11.  All  the  sisters  of  my  father  are  my  mothers. 
Reasons  as  in  3. 

13.  All  the  brothers  of  my  mother  are  my  fathers. 
Reason.     My  mother  is  the  wife  of  all  her  brothers. 

13.  AH  the  children  of  my  several  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  are,  without 
distinction,  my  sons  and  daughters. 

Reasons  as  in  1,  3,  and  6. 

14.  All  the  children  of  the  latter  are  my  gi-andchildren. 
Reasons  as  in  3. 

15.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandparents  are  likewise  my  grand- 
parents. 

Reasons.  They  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  my  father  and  mother. 
Every  blood  relationship  recognized  under  the  Malayan  system  is  thus  explained 
from  the  nature  of  descents,  and  is  seen  to  be  the  one  actually  existing,  as  near  as 
the  parentage  of  individuals  could  be  known.  The  system,  therefore,  follows  the 
flow  of  the  blood  instead  of  thwarting  or  diverting  its  currents.  It  is  a  natural 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  system.  As  thus  explained  it  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  mtermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  communal  family, 
the  assumption  of  which  custom  is  necessary  to  explain  its  origin  from  the  nature 
of  descents.  When  the  Hawaiian  custom,  which  finds  its  antetype  in  the  former, 
supervened  it  brought  other  males  and  females  into  the  family,  but  it  must  have 
left  the  previous  custom  unaffected;  otherwise  several  of  the  Malayan  relationships 
would  have  been  untrue  to  the  nature  of  descents  as  they  existed. 

The  several  marriage  relationships  may  be  explained  with  more  or  less  of  cer- 
tainty upon  the  same  principles. 

This  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  Malayan  system,  although  it  rests,  aside  from 
the  Hawaiian  custom,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  sufficiently  probable  in  itself  to  deacrve  serious  attention.      It  uncovers 
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and  reveals  a  state  of  society  in  the  primitive  ages,  not  confined  to  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  with  the  evidence  of  its  actual  existence  still  preserved  in  this  system 
of  relationship,  which  we  shall  be  slow  and  reluctant  to  recognize  as  real;  and  yet 
towards  which  evidence  from  other  and  independent  sources  has  long  been  pointing. 
It  finds  mankind,  during  the  periods  anterior  to  the  Hawaiian  custom,  in  a  bar- 
barism so  profound  that  its  lowest  depths  can  scarcely  be  imagined ;  but  which  is 
partially  shadowed  forth  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  propensity  to  pair,  nor  mar- 
riage in  its  proper  sense,  nor  the  family  except  the  communal,  were  known  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  sacredneas  of  the  tie  which  binds  brother  and  sister  together,  and 
raises  them  above  the  temptations  of  animal  passion,  had  not  dawned  npon  the 
barbarian  mind. 

In  the  next  place  the  origin  of  the  Turanian  system  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
nature  of  descents.  No  evidence  has  been  presented  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hawaiian  custom  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  America,  or  of  the  intermarriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters  as  a  general  custom.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  purpose 
in  hand  that  such  evidence  should  exist.  The  solution  to  be  offered  proceeds  upon 
the  assumed  existence  of  these  customs,  together  with  the  tribal  organization ;  and 
if  these  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Turanian  system,  the  system 
itself,  to  some  extent,  becomes  evidence  of  their  antecedent  existence. 

The  Turanian  was  undoubtedly  engrafted  upon  an  original  form  agreeing  in  all 
essential  respects  with  the  Malayan ;  the  latter  being  the  first  permanent,  and  the 
former  the  second  permanent  stage  of  the  classificatory  system.  About  half  of  the 
Malayan  relationships  must  be  changed,  leaving  the  other  half  as  they  axe,  to  pro- 
duce the  Turanian  system.  It  is  clear  that  the  Malayan  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  Turanian,  since  it  is  the  simpler,  and,  therefore,  the  older  form.  Neither  could 
the  Turanian  be  developed  out  of  the  Malayan,  since  the  former  contains  addi- 
tional and  distinctive  elements ;  but  a  great  change  of  social  condition  might  have 
occurred  which  would  supply  the  new  elements,  and  such,  in  aE  probability,  is  the 
history  of  the  transition  from  the  one  into  the  other.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  break  up  the  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  to 
turn  the  Malayan  into  the  Turanian  form,  provided  the  changes  in  parentage,  thus 
produced,  are  followed  to  their  logical  results. 

Following  step  by  step  the  supposed  sequence  of  customs  and  institutions  which 
developed  the  classificatory  system  by  organic  growth,  it  will  next  be  assumed  that 
the  Malayan  form,  as  its  first  stage,  prevailed  upon  the  continent  of  Asia  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Turanian  family  at  the  epoch  of  the  Malayan  migra- 
tion to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  other  words  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
Malayan  family  took  with  them  the  form  which  then  prevailed,  and  preserved  it  to 
the  present  time,  whilst  they  left  the  same  form  behind  them  amongst  the  people 
from  whom  they  separated.  "With  the  Malayan  system  thus  prevalent  in  Asia,  it 
may-be  supposed  that  another  great  organic  movement  of  society  occurred  which 
resulted,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  tribal  organization.  This  institution  is  so 
ancient  and  so  wide  spread  that  its  origin  must  ascend  far  back  towards  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  mankind.  It  is  explainable,  and  only  explainable  in  its  origin,  as  a 
reformatory  movement  to  break  up  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relatives,  and  par- 
ticularly of  brothers  and  sisters,  by  compelling  them  to  marry  out  of  the  tribe  who 
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were  constituted  such  as  a  band  of  consanguinei.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  with 
the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  in  the  tribe  this  result  was  finally  and.  permanently  \ 
effected.  By  this  organization  the  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  perma- 
nently abolished,  since  they  were  necessarily  of  the  same  tribe,  whether  descent 
was  in  the  male  or  the  female  line.  It  would  neither  overthrow  the  Hawaiian 
custom,  although  it  abridged  its  range,  nor  the  communal  family,  which  was  not 
inharmonious  with  the  tribal  organization ;  but  it  struck  at  the  roots  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  by  abolishing  its  worst  features,  and  thus  became  a  powerful  movement 
towards  the  ultimate  realization  of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  the  true 
family  state. 

If  the  principles  resulting  from  the  tribal  organization,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
parentage,  are  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Turanian  system  which  is  distinc- 
tively Turanian,  the  relationships  will  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  descents,  and  explainable  by  natural  suggestion.  It  will  also  tend  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  Turanian  clement  became  incorporated  in  the  system. 

1.  AU  the  children  of  my  several  sisters,  myself  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces. 
Reason.     Under  the  tribal  organization  brothers  and  sisters  not  being  allowed  to 

intermariT'  or  cohabit,  the  children  of  my  sisters  can  no  longer  be  my  children,  but 
must  stand  to  me  in  diiferent  and  more  remote  relationships.  Whence  the  rela- 
tionships of  nephew  and  niece. 

2.  All  the  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  are  my  grandchildren. 

The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  analogy  of  the  system.  No  relationships  out- 
side of  grandfather,  uncle,  cousin,  nephew,  and  grandson,  are  recognized  under  the 
system,  wherefore  they  must  fall  into  the  class  of  nephews  and  nieces  or  grand- 
children. That  of  grandchild  being  the  relationship  under  the  previous  system, 
would  naturally  remain  until  a  new  relationship  was  created. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  my  several  brothers  are  stiU  my  sons  and 
daughters,  because  I  cohabit  with  all  the  wives  of  my  brothers,  who  are  my  own 
wives  as  well.  It  will  be  found  that  the  changes  in  the  system  are  restricted  to 
those  relationships  which  depended  upon  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters, 

3.  All  the  children  of  my  several  brothers,  myself  a  female,  are  my  nephews  and 
nieces. 

Reason  as  in  1, 

4.  All  the  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  are  my  grandchildren. 
Reason  as  in  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  children  of  my  several  sisters,  myself  still  a  female, 
are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  4heir  children  are  my  grandchildren,  as  in  the 
Malayan,  and  for  the  reasons  there  assigned. 

5.  All  the  sisters  of  my  father  are  my  aunts. 

Reason.  Since,  under  the  tribal  organization,  my  father  cannot  mari7  his  sisters, 
they  can  no  longer  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  mothers,  but  must  be  placed  in 
one  more  remote.     Whence  the  relationship  of  aunt. 

6.  All  the  brothers  of  my  mother  are  my  uncles. 

Reason.  As  my  mother's  brothers  no  longer  cohabit  with  my  mother,  they  can- 
not stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  father,  but  must  be  placed  in  one  more  remote. 
Whence  the  relationship  of  uncle. 
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My  father's  brothers  are  still  my  fathers,  and  my  mother's  sisters  axe  still  my 
mothers,  as  in  the  Malayan,  and  for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  tribal  organiza- 
tion does  not  prevent  my  father  and  his  brothers  from  cohabiting  with  each  other's 
wives,  nor  my  mother  and  her  sisters  from  cohabiting  with  each  other's  husbands. 

7.  AU  the  children  of  these  several  uncles  and  aunts  are  my  cousins. 
Heasons  as  in  5  and  6.     Since  they  cannot  be  my  brothers  and  sisters  for  the 

reasons  named,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  more  remote  relationship. 

But  the  children  of  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  so  are 
the  children  of  sisters,  as  in  the  Malayan,  and  for  the  reasons  there  given. 

All  the  children  of  my  male  cousins,  myself  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces ; 
and  all  the  children  of  my  female  cousins  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

Such  is  the  classification  amongst  the  Dravidian  nations  of  South  India.  Unless 
I  cohabit  with  all  my  female  cousins,  and  am  excluded  from  cohabitation  with  the 
wives  of  all  my  male  cousins,  these  relationships  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
nature  of  descents.  In  the  Ganowanian  family  this  classification  is  reversed ;  the 
children  of  my  male  cousins,  myself  a  male,  are  my  sons,  and  daughters,  and  of 
my  female  cousins  are  my  nephews  and  nieces.  These  are  explainable  from  the 
pi-inciples,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  system.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
deviation  upon  these  relationships  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance  between  the 
Tamil  and  the  Seneca-Iroquois,  which  in  all  probability  has  a  logical  explanation 
of  some  kind.  If  it  is  attributable  to  the  slight  variation  upon  the  privilege  of 
barbarism  above  indicated  a  singular  solution  of  the  difference  in  the  two  systems 
is  thereby  afforded. 

8.  AU  the  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  are  my  grandchildren, 
Reasons  as  in  2. 

9.  All  the  children  of  these  collateral  sous  and  daughters  are  my  grandchildren. 
It  is  the  same  in  Malayan,  and  for  the  reasons  there  given. 

10.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandfather,  and  of  my  grandmother,  are 
my  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

Reasons.  As  to  the  brothers  of  my  grandfather,  and  the  sisters  of  my  grand- 
mother, the  reasons  are  as  given  in  the  Malayan,  where  the  relationships  are  the 
same.     In  the  other  cases  they  must  he  sought  in  the  analogy  of  the  system. 

The  same  course  of  investigation  and  of  explanation  may  he  applied  to  the  more 
remote  collateral  lines,  and  to  several  of  the  marriage  relationships,  with  substan- 
tially similar  results ;  but  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  that  part  of  the  classificatory 
system  which  is  distinctly  Turanian  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  for  my  present 
purpose.  All  of  the  indicative  relationships  have  been  explained,  and  shown  to  be 
those  which  actually  existed  in  the  communal  family  as  it  was  constituted  under 
the  tribal  organization,  and  the  other  prevailing  customs  and  institutions.  If  the 
progressive  conditions  of  society,  during  the  ages  of  barbarism,  from  which  this 
solution  is  drawn  are  partly  hypothetical,  the  system  itself,  as  thus  explained,  is 
found  to  be  simple  and  natural,  instead  of  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  creation  of 
human  intelligence.  The  probable  existence  of  the  series  of  customs  and  institu- 
tions, so  far  as  their  existence  is  assumed,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  solution  which  they  afford  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  in  two 
great  stages  of  development. 
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An  exposition  of  the  entire  series  of  customs  and  institutions  upon  which  these 
solutions  are  founded,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  evidence  of  their 
existence  and  spread  are  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  probable  correctness 
of  these  solutions.  But  they  cover  too  wide  a  field,  and  embrace  too  many  con- 
siderations to  be  treated  in  this  connection,  1  am,  tliereforc,  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  limit  myself  to  what  seem  to  be  the  controlling  propositions,  although  the 
conclusions  reached  are  thereby  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  sweeping  in  their 
character.  In  any  event  this  discussion  is  but  the  introduction  of  the  subject  ot 
which  it  treats.  Further  investigations,  in  its  various  departments,  will  modify 
the  positions  here  taken,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  reached,  or  confirm  their  truth- 
fulness. 

The  present  existence  of  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship,  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  its  transition  from  the  Malayan  to  the  Turanian  form,  is,  of 
itself,  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  prevalence  of  these  customs  and  institu- 
tions, and  of  their  origination  substantially  in  the  order  stated.  All  except  the 
first  and  second,  and  perhaps  the  fourth,  still  prevail  in  portions  of  the  human 
family,  and  are  known  to  have  existed  as  far  back,  in  the  past,  as  the  oldest  his- 
torical records  ascend;  with  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  of  them 
from  time  immemorial.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  in  many  barbarous  nations,  at 
the  present  time,  of  an  antecedent  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse  involving  the 
cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  its  primary  form.  It  will  not  bo  difficult, 
hereafter,  to  accumulate  such  a  body  of  evidence  upon  this  subject  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  question. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  order  of  origination  of  these  customs  and  institutions  as 
a  great  progressive  series  founded  upon  the  growth  of  man's  experience;  and  to 
consider  their  reformatory  character.  The  establishment  of  this  series  as  a  means 
of  recovering  the  thread  of  man's  history  through  the  primitive  ages  is  the  principal 
result  of  this  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system.  Upon  these  ques- 
tions some  suggestions  will  he  submitted,  in  doing  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recapitulate  the  series. 

I.  Promiscuous  Intercourse. 

This  expresses  the  lowest  conceivable  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  mankind 
could  be  found.  In  this  condition  man  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
hrute,  except  in  the  potential  capacity  of  his  endowments.  Ignorant  of  marriage 
in  its  proper  sense,  of  the  family,  except  the  communal,  and  with  the  propensity  to 
pair  still  undeveloped,  he  was  not  only  a  barbai'ian  hut  a  sarage ;  with  a  feeble 
intellect  and  a  feebler  moral  sense.  His  only  hope  of  elevation  lay  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  passions,  and  in  the  improvable  character  of  his  nascent  mental  and 
moral  powers.  The  lessening  volume  of  the  skull  and  its  low  animal  characteris- 
tics as  we  recede  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive  man,  dehvcr  decisive  testimony 
concerning  his  immense  inferiority  to  his  civilized  descendants.  The  implements  ■ 
of  stone  and  flint  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  attest  the  rudeness  of  ' 
his  condition  when  he  subsisted  chiefly  upon  fish,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  to 
become  a  fisherman  he  had  not  raised  himself  from  a  still  more  humble  condition. 
That  the  ancestors  of  the  present  civilized  nations  were,  in   the  primitive   ages, 
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savages  of  this  description,  is  not  improbable ;  neither  is  it  a  violent  supposition 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  ancestors  of  the  present  barbarous  nations,  once  lived  in 
a  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  of  which,  as  to  the  latter,  their  systems  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  still  embody  the  evidence.  To  raise  mankind  out  of 
this  condition  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  reformatory  movements, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  a  series  of  customs  and  institutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  social  life. 

II.  Intermarriage  or  Cohfibitation  of  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

This  practice,  which  the  previous  condition  necessarily  involved,  would  tend  to 
regulate  as  well  as  to  check  the  gregarious  principle.  It  woiild,  probably,  be  the 
normal  condition  of  society  under  this  principle;  and,  when  once  established, 
would  be  apt  to  perpetuate  itself  through  indefinite,  or  at  least  immensely  long 
periods  of  time.  It  gives  the  starting  point  and  the  foundation  of  the  Malayan 
system  of  relationship,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  basis  of  the  Turanian  and  Ganowa- 
nian.  Without  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  system 
from  the  nature  of  descents.  There  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  amongst  the  remote  ancestors  of  all  the  nations  which  now  possess  the 
,  classificatory  system,  if  the  system  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  natural 
origin, 

III.  The  Communal  Family, 

Such  a  family  resulted  necessarily  from  the  custom  last  considered.  The  union 
of  effort  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  common  household,  led  to  communism  in 
living.  This  probable  organization  of  society,  in  the  primitive  ages,  into  communal 
families,  and  which  continued  long  after  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters 
was  abolished,  has  not  been  sufficiently  estimated  in  its  bearings  upon  the  early 
condition  of  mankind.  Without  being  able  to  assert  the  fact,  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  most  barbarous  nations  at  the  present  time,  although 
marriage  between  single  pairs  exists,  are  now  organized  into  such  families,  and 
practise  communism  as  far  as  the  same  can  bo  carried  out  in  practical  life.  The 
American  aborigines  have  lived,  and  still  live  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  commu- 
nal families,  consisting  of  related  persons,  and  practise  communism  within  the  house- 
hold. This  feature  of  their  ancient  mode  of  life  can  still  be  definitely  and  widely 
traced  amongst  them.  It  also  entered  into  and  determined  the  character  of  their 
architecture.' 


*  This  principlo  enteted  into  and  determined  the  character  of  their  architecture,  as  soon  as  they 
gathered  in  villages.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  character  of  their  honsea. 
Tiotohatton,  one  of  the  ancient  Seneca  villages  near  Rochester,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gtreen- 
halgh,  who  visited  it  in  16TT.  (Doe.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  I,  13.)  "It  lyes  to  the  westward  of  Canagora 
[Canandaigua]  about  30  miles,  contains  about  120  houses,  being  the  largest  of  all  the  houses  wo 
saw;  the  ordinary  being  50  to  60  feet  long,  with  twelve  and  thirteen  fires  in  one  house."  A  house 
with  ten  fires  would  be  about  seventy  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide,  and  comparted  at  intervals  of 
seven  feet,  with  a  hall  through  the  centre,  and  a  door  at  each  end.  The  fire-pits  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  one  between  each  two  compartments.  Each  family  or  married  pair  used  one  compart- 
ment, and  each  pair  of  families  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hail  used  the  fire  in  common.  Such  a  house 
would  accommodate  twenty  families,  usually  consisting  of  related  persons  who  shared  their  provisions 
in  common.     Some  years  ago  I  had  a  model  of  one  of  these  ancient  houses  constructed  to  ascertain 
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In  the  communal  family,  consisting  of  several  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
children,  the  family  in  its  first  stage  is  recognized. 

IV.  The  Hawaiian  Custom. 

The  existence  of  this  custom  is  not  necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  Malayan  system.  All  it  contains  bearing  upon  this  question  is  found  in  the 
intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  where  the  brothers  live  in  polygynia,  and  the 
sisters  in  polyandria;  but  it  holds  a  material  position  in  the  series,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  an  existing  and  still  prevalent  custom  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  the 
epoch  of  their  discovery.  It  finds  its  type  in  the  previous  custom  out  of  which  it 
naturally  arose,  and  for  which  reason  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  yet  be  found 
in  other  barbarous  nations.     So  far  as  it  brought  unrelated  persons  into  the  house- 


its  mechanism.  Mr.  Caleb  Swan,  who  visited  the  Cieek.  m  1T<>0,  thus  describes  their  houses: 
"These  houses  stand  in  clusters  of  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  together,  .  .  .  each  cluster  of 
houses  containing  a  dan  or  family  of  relatives,  who  eat  and  live  m  common,"  (Schoolcraft,  Hist. 
Cond.  and  Pros.  Ind.  Tribes,  5,  263.)  Lewis  and  Clirke  thus  speak  of  a  village  of  the  Chopunnish 
(Nez  Perces)  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  (Travels,  Lond.  ed.,  181*,  p.  548.)  "  The  village  of 
Tumachemootool  is  in  fact  only  a  single  houso  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  ...  It  contains 
twenty-four  fires,  ahout  double  that  nuraher  of  families,  and  might,  perhaps,  muster  one  hundred 
fighting  men."  In  like  manner  the  Dirt  Lodge  of  the  Mandans  and  Minnitares  is  a  communal 
house,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  polygonal  in  form,  and  capable  of  accommodating  seven  or 
eight  families.  It  is  comparted  with  willow  screens  ;  each  apartment  being  open  towards  the  fire- 
pit  in  the  centre.  These  specimens  illnstrate  the  principle.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Chiapa,  and  Yucatan,  it  will  bo  found  that  their  houseB 
were  great  communal  edifices,  constmcted  of  adobe  brick,  or  of  rubble  stone  and  mud  mortar,  or  of 
slate  stone,  or  of  stone  fractured  or  cut,  and  laid  with  mortar,  possibly  in  some  cases  of  lime  and 
sand.  The  pueblo  of  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  consists  of  two  such  houses,  one  of  which  is  260  feet 
long,  lOO  feet  deep,  and  five  stories  high,  the  stories  being  in  the  retreating  or  terrace  form  ;  and 
the  second  is  140  feet  long,  230  feet  deep,  and  six  stories  high.  They  are  built  of  adobe  brick,  and 
each  capable  of  accommodating  about  four  hundred  persona.  They  are  now  occupied  by  361  Taos 
Indians.  In  the  canon  of  the  Kio  de  Chaco,  about  one  hnndred  and  forty  miles  northwest  of  Santa 
Fe,  there  is  a  remarkable  group  of  some  seven  pueblos,  now  in  ruins  (they  answer  very  well  to  the 
seven  cities  of  Cibola),  constructed  of  stone,  a  thin  tabular  limestone.  That  of  Hungo  Pavie  is 
built  on  three  sides  of  a  court,  is  300  feet  long,  by  130  deep  on  the  two  sides,  and  three  stories  high. 
It  contained  144  chambers,  each  about  15  by  18  feet  and  would  accommodate  seven  or  eitcht  hundred 
persons.  It  was  built  in  the  terraced  form,  the  atones  rcticatmg  from  the  crait  backward  and  the 
court  was  protected  by  alow  stone  wall.  If  this  communal  edifice  is  cimpaied  with  the  so  callel 
palaces  of  Mexico,  as  they  are  imperfectly  described  by  the  eaily  Spinish  writer''  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  former  ar  1  the  reason  why  the  communal  hou'-es  of 
Mexico  were  mistaken  for  palaces  will  also  be  made  appaient  Bv  the  light  cf  the  sime  testimony 
the  so-called  palaces  of  Palenque,  Uxmal  and  Chi  Chen  Itza  fale  away  mto  communal  houses 
crowded  with  Indians  throughout  all  their  apaitments  * 


»  In  an  article  upon  the  "  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  published  in  tte  April  number  cf  the  Aorlft  Amartean  Revteia 
for  1869,  I  pointed  out,  with  some  miniitoness  of  detail,  tte  oharaateriatios  ot  the  arohiteotEre  of  the  Village 
Indiana ;  and  in  two  snbseqnent  articles  in  the  same  Revsevi,  published  in  the  October  number,  18G9,  and  in  the 
Jannary  number,  1870,  I  treated  at  length  the  Bnbjeot  of  "Indian  Migrations."  The  latter  was  oonsidered  under 
three  principal  divisions ;  First,  the  influence  of  physical  eausea,  including  the  geographical  features  of  Mortli 
America,  and  the  natural  subsiateneo  afforded  by  its  different  araaa  ;  second,  the  influenoe  of  Indian  agrienltnre ; 
and  third,  their  known  migrations,  together  with  such  as  might  lie  inferred  to  ha^e  occurred  fi-om  the  relations  in 
which  the  aeveral  Indian  stocks  were  found.  These  articles  form  a  proper  supplement  to  Part  II.,  and  this  reference 
ia  made  to  them  as  snoh. 
62      April,  1870. 
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hold  it  was  a  positive  advance  upon  the  previous  condition,  tending  to  check  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  and  to  relieve  society  from  some  of  the  evils  of  intermarriage 
amongst  blood-relatives.  It  also  tended  to  develop  stiH  further  the  idea  of  the 
communal  family,  and  to  move  society  in  the  direction  of  marriage  between  single 
pairs.  Its  reformatory  character  is  plamly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  imposed 
upon  the  several  brothers,  who  shared  their  wives  in  common,  the  joint  obligation 
of  their  defence  against  the  violence  of  society,  the  necessity  for  which  would  be 
apt  to  exist  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this  custom  presupposes. 

V.  The  Malayan  System  of  Eelationship. 

This  system  has  been  sufficiently  explained.  It  holds  the  rank  of  a  domestic 
institution,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  series  as  the  basis  of  the  Turanian  and  Gano- 
wanian  systems.  The  argument,  when  fully  developed,  tends  very  strongly  to 
show  that  this  form  of  consanguinity  must  have  prevailed  over  Asia  at  the  epoch 
of  the  institution  of  the  tribal  organization. 

VI.  The  Tribal  Organization. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  institution  was  designed  to  work  out  a  reformation 
with  respect  to  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  conspicuous  manner 
in  which  it  accomplishes  this  result.  Its  necessity  is  demonstrated  by  the  state  of 
society  revealed  by  the  Malayan  system.  The  origin  of  this  ancient  wide-spread  and 
most  remarkable  institution  seems,  from  the  stand  point  of  this  discussion,  to  find 
a  full  explanation,  the  first  yet  found  in  all  respects  adequate  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  not  supposable  that  it  came  into  existence  all  at  once  as  a  completed  institution  ; 
but  rather  that  it  was  of  organic  growth,  and  required  centuries  upon  centuries  for 
its  permanent  establishment,  and  still  other  great  periods  of  time  for  its  spread 
amongst  existing  nations.  The  existence  of  this  organization,  with  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  in  the  tribe,  implies  the  antecedent  intermarriage  of  blood  relatives, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  its  evils.  From  the  very  constitution  of  society,  in 
the  primitive  ages,  into  small  and  independent  bands  the  introduction  of  the 
tribal  organization,  with  the  prohibition  of  interman-iage,  would  make  neighboring 
bands  dependent  upon  each  other  for  wives,  and  thus  produce  a  radical  change  of 
social  condition.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  it 
can  only  be  explained  as  a  reformatory  movement.  It  was  probably  the  greatest 
of  aU  the  institutions  of  manlcind  in  the  primitive  ages,  in  its  infiuence  upon  human 
progress,  particularly  toward  the  true  family  state,  as  well  as  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  human  family.     This  also  gave  the  Turanian  system  of  relationship. 

VII.  The  Turanian  System  of  Eelationship. 

This  has  elsewhere  been  sufficiently  explained.  "With  the  changes  in  parentage 
thereby  introduced  the  necessary  additional  materials  are  supplied  to  demonstrate 
its  origin  from  the  nature  of  descents.  It  fixes  the  seventh  great  epoch  in  the 
progress  through  barbarism,  and  becomes  one  of  the  permanent  landmarks  of  man's 
advancement  toward  civUization.  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  extremely  ancient 
date  at  which  the  Turanian  system  must  have  become  established. 

VIII.  Marriage  between  Single  Pairs. 

The  observations  made  upon  the  previous  customs  and  institutions  have  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people.      Instances  of  marriage  between  single 
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pairs  may  have,  and  probably  did  occur  in  all  periods  of  man's  history ;  but  they 
must  have  been  exceptional  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  the  primitive  ages. 
After  the  tribal  organization  came  into  existence,  and  the  cohabitation  of  brothers 
and  sisters  was  broken  up,  as  well  as  all  intermarriage  in  the  tribe,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  great  curtailment  of  the  license  of  barbarism.  Women  for 
wives  became  objects  of  negotiation  out  of  the  tribe,  of  barter,  and  of  capture 
by  force.  The  evidence  of  these  practices  in  Asia  and  America  is  ample. 
Wives  thus  gained  by  personal  cfibrt,  and  by  personal  sacrifices  for  their  pur- 
chase would  not  be  readily  shared  with  others.  In  its  general  tendency  it  would 
lead  to  individual  contracts  to  procure  a  single  wife  for  a  single  husband,  and 
thus  inaugurate  marriage  between  single  pairs.  Such  must  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  the  tribal  organization ;  but  these  marriages  were  followed  down  the 
ages  with  polygynia  and  polyandria  of  the  Hawaiian  and  otlier  types.^  This 
argument  upon  the  basis  of  authenticated  facts,  will  bear  great  amplification,  and 
would  tend  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  marriage  between 
single  pairs  cannot  be  placed  earlier  in  the  sequence  than  the  place  here  assigned. 

IX.  The  Barbarian  Family. 

Tlie  family  in  its  second  stage  thus  developed  is  far  removed  from  the  famUy  in 
its  modern  sense,  or  the  civilized  family.  It  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  families, 
with  communism  in  living  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  with  tribal  authority  holding 
the  place  of  parental.  The  family  name,  in  addition  to  the  personal,  and  the  idea 
of  property  and  of  its  transmission  by  inlieritance  were  still  unlinown. 

X.  Polygamy. 

In  its  relation  to  pre-existing  customs  and  institutions  polygamy  is  essentially 
modern.  It  presupposes,  as  elsewhere  stated,  a  very  great  advance  of  society  from 
its  primitive  condition,  with  settled  governments,  with  stability  of  such  kinds  of 
property  as  existed,  and  with  enlargement  of  the  amount,  as  well  as  permanence 
of  subsistence.  It  seems  to  spring,  by  natural  suggestion,  out  of  antecedent  customs 
akin  to  the  Hawaiian.  With  strength  and  wealth  sufficient  to  defend  and  support 
several  wives  the  strongest  of  several  brothers  takes  them  to  himself,  and  refuses 
to  share  them  longer  with  his  brothers.  Regarded  from  this  stand  point  polygamy 
becomes  a  reformatory  instead  of  a  retrograde  movement,  and  a  decisive  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  true  family. 

XI.  The  Patriarchal  Family. 

Polygamy  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  family,  or  the  family 
in  its  third  stage.  A  family,  having  a  single  male  head,  was  an  immense 
advance  upon  the  communal,  and  even  upon  the  barbarian.  It  necessitated  to 
some  extent  a  privileged  class  in  society  before  one  person  woiild  he  able  to  support 
several  sets  of  children  by  several  different  mothers.  Polygamy  in  its.  higher  forms 
belongs  to  the  ages  of  dawning  civilization. 

■  The  passion  of  love  was  unknown  amongst  the  North  Ameriean  aborigines  of  pure  bloed.  The 
fact  is  sufficiently  estahlished  hy  their  marriage  customs.  Thej  were  given  in  marriage  without 
being  consulted,  and  often  to  entire  strangers.  Such,  (^ouMess,  is.  aJso,  the  fact  and  the  usage  among; 
barbarous  nations  in  gKiieral. 
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XII,  Polyandria. 
This  custom,  a  consequence  of  polygamy,  requires  no  further  notice. 

XIII,  The  Eise  of  Property  and  the  Settlement  of  Lineal  Succession  to  I 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  property  upon  the  civilization 

of  mankind.  It  was  the  germ,  and  is  still  the  evidence,  of  his  progress  from 
barbarism,  and  the  ground  of  his  claim  to  civilization.  The  master  passion  of  the 
civilized  mind  is  for  its  acquisition  and  enjoyment.  In  fact  governments,  institu- 
tions, and  laws  resolve  themselves  into  so  many  agencies  designed  for  the  creation 
and  protection  of  property.  Out  of  its  possession  sprang  immediately  the  desire 
to  transmit  it  to  children,  the  consummation  of  which  was  the  turning  point  between 
the  institutions  of  barbarism  and  those  of  civilization.  When  this  desire,  which 
I  arose  with  the  development  of  property,  was  realized  by  the  intrpduction  of  lineal 
succession  to  estates,  it  revolutionized  the  social  ideas  inherited  from  the  previous 
I  condition  of  barbarism.  Marriage  between  single  pairs,  became  necessary  to 
s^rtainty  of  parentage ;  and  thug,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  interests  of  property  required  individual  ownership  to 
stimulate  personal  exertion,  and  the  protection  of  the  state  became  necessary  to 
render  it  stable.  With  the  rise  of  property,  considered  as  an  institution,  with  the 
settlement  of  its  rights,  and,  above  all,  with  the  established  certainty  of  its  trans- 
mission to  lineal  descendants,  came  the  first  possibility  among  mankind  of  the  true 
family  in  its  modern  acceptation.  All  previous  family  states  were  but  a  feeble  ap- 
proximation. The  subject  involved  in  this  proposition  is  one  of  vast  range  and 
compass.  A  passing  glance  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating its  position  in  the  series  of  customs  and  institutions,  by  means  of  which 
mankind  have  traversed  the  several  epochs  of  barbarism,  until  they  finally,  in  some 
families,  crossed  the  threshold  which  ushered  them  into  the  commencement  of  their 
civilized  career.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  property,  considered  in  the  concrete, 
from  civilization,  or  for  civilization  to  exist  without  its  presence,  protection,  and 
regulated  inheritance.  Of  property  in  this  sense,  all  barbarous  nations  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant.^ 

XIV,  The  Civilized  Family. 

As  now  constituted,  the  family  is  founded  upon  marriage  between  one  man  and 
one  woman.  A  certain  parentage  was  substituted  for  a  doubtful  one ;  and  the 
family  became  organized  and  individualized  by  property  rights  and  privileges.  The 
estabhshment  of  Kneal  succession  to  property  as  an  incident  of  descent  overthrew, 
among  civilized  nations,  every  vestige  of  pre-existing  customs  and  institutions  in- 
consistent with  this  form  of  marriage.  The  persistency  with  which  the  classifica- 
tory  system  has  followed  down  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  dawn  of  civilization 
furnishes  evidence  conclusive  that  property  alone  was  capable  of  furnishing  an 
adequate  motive  for  the  overthrow  of  this  system  and  the  substitution  of  the  des- 
criptive.    There  are  strong  reasons  for  beUeving  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 

*  Cader  the  tribal  organization  property  usually  descended  in  the  tribe,  and  was  distributed 
amongst  the  tribal  kinsmen,  resulting  substantially  in  the  disinlieritaDce  of  the  children.  Lands 
were  usually  held  in  common. 
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Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families  possessed  the  classificatory  system,  and  broke 
it  up  when  they  reached  the  family  state  in  its  present  sense. 

Upon  this  family,  as  now  constituted,  modem  civihzed  society  is  organized  and 
reposes.  The  whole  previous  experience  and  progress  of  mankind  culminated  and 
crystallized  in  this  one  great  institution.  It  was  of  slow  growth,  planting  its  roots 
far  back  in  the  ages  of  barbarism ;  a  final  result,  to  which  the  experience  of  the 
ages  had  steadily  tended.  The  family,  which  in  this  view  of  the  case  is  essentially 
modem,  is  the  ofispring  of  this  vast  and  varied  experience  of  the  ages  of  barbarism. 
Since  the  family  was  reached,  it  has  also  had  its  stages  of  progress,  and  a  number 
of  them.  The  rise  of  family  names,  as  distinguished  from  the  single  personal  name 
common  in  barbarous  nations,  is  comparatively  modern  in  the  Aryan  family.  The 
Eoman  Ge&ts  is  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations.  This  people  produced  the  triple 
formula  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  individual,  of  the  Gens  or  great  family,  and  of 
the  particular  family  within  the  Oens.  Out  of  this  arose,  in  due  time,  the  doc- 
trine of  agnation,  to  distinguish  the  relationship  of  the  males,  who  bore  the  family 
name,  from  that  of  the  females  of  the  same  family.  Agnatic  relatioi^hip  was 
made  superior  to  cognatic,  since  the  females  were  transferred,  by  marriage,  to  the 
families  of  their  husbands.  This  overthrew  the  last  vestige  of  tribalism,  and  gave 
to  the  family  its  complete  individuality. 

XV.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Classificatory  System  of  Relationship,  and  the  Sub- 
stitution of  the  Descriptive. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  fragments  of  evidence  yet  remaining  here 
and  there,  tending  to  show  that  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  famiUes  once  pos- 
sessed the  classificatory  system.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  if 
such  were  the  fact,  the  rights  of  property  and  the  succession  to  estates  would 
insure  its  overthrow.  Such  an  hypothesis  involves  the  concession  that  the  remote 
ancestors  of  the  Celts,  and  of  the  Esthonians,  and  Finns  as  well,  had  once  attained 
to  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Uralian 
nations,  after  reaching  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  were  forced  out  of  their  area 
by  Aryan  nations,  and  were  never  afterwards  able  to  recover  their  lost  advantages. 
Their  system  of  consanguinity  seems  to  require,  for  its  interpretation,  such  an 
antecedent  experience.  Property  alone  is  the  only  conceivable  agency  sufficiently 
potent  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work  as  the  overthrow  of  the  classificatory,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  descriptive  system.  This  is  shown  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  classificatory  system  in  the  partially  civilized  nations. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  relations  of  these  several  customs  and  institutions  to 
each  other,  and  their  order  of  origination,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  a 
trenchant  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  They  must  have  sprung  up  gradu- 
ally, prevailed  more  or  less  concurrently,  and  been  modified  in  different  areas  under 
special  influences.  In  the  midst  of  unequal  degrees  of  development,  there  must 
have  been  a  constant  tendency,  under  their  operative  force,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
condition.  Remains  of  each  and  all  of  these  customs  and  institutions  are  still 
found  in  some  of  the  nations  of  mankind.  The  first  seven  were  probably  reached 
at  a  very  early  epoch  after  substantia]  progress  had  commenced. 

If  this  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  is  accepted,  another 
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question  will  at  once  arise,  namely,  whether  any  limit  would  exist  to  tho  constant 
reproduction  of  the  system  in  barbarous  nations.  Should  its  reproduction  in  dis- 
connected areas  become  even  probable,  the  system  must  lose  its  yalue  for  certain 
branches  of  ethnological  iuyestigation.  The  discussion  of  this  question  belongs  in 
another  connection.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
sequence  of  customs  and  institutions  to  explain  its  origin  from  the  nature  of 
descents,  plants  the  roots  of  the  system  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind.  It  then 
follows  it  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  institution  of  the  tribal  organization  which 
perfected  the  Turanian  form,  since  which  time  it  has,  iu  all  probabihty,  been  a 
transmitted  system  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  Turanian  family. 

V.  Does  the  present  existence  of  such  a  system  as  that  found  amongst  the 
.  American  Indian  nations  furnish,  in  itself,  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  derived 
by  each  and  all  from'  a  common  source,  and,  therefore,  that  the  nations  themselves 
are  of  common  origin;  or,  in  other  words,  can  the  genealogical  connection  of 
certain  nations  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  joint  possession  of  this  particular 
system  of  relationship,  the  radical  characteristics  of  which  are  found  to  be  constant 
and  identical  amongst  them  aB  ? 

Whether  this  system  can  be  made  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  named  must 
depend  upon  the  stability  of  its  radical  forms,  and  upon  its  power  of  self-perpetua- 
tion. If  those  are  found  to  be  attributes  of  the  system  it  will  lead  tho  way  to  far- 
reaching  and  important  conclusions.  There  is  no  occasion  to  assume  either  l;he 
stability  or  the  self-perpetuating  power  of  these  radical  forms.  The  Table  contains 
abundant  material  to  test  the  system  in  both  these  respects ;  either  to  overthrow  its 
testimony  or  to  place  it  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Whether  this  system  of  relation- 
ship may  be  employed  in  corroboration  of  other  evidence  tending  to  establish  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  American  Indian  nations  is  not  the  question;  but  whether, 
as  principal  evidence  thereof  it  is  convincing  and  conclusive.  The  number  of 
truths  imphcitly  accepted,  which  rest  upon  mathematical  demonstration,  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  those  which  are  received  with  equal  confidence  when  drawn 
by  legitimate  deduction  from  sufficient  premises.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  which  is 
far  enough  advanced  to  include  the  great  practical  questions  submitted  to  individual 
judgment,  the  processes  of  moral  reasoning  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  their  results  not  less  conclusive.  Conclusions  thus  founded 
enforce  their  own  acceptance.  In  disposing  of  the  questions,  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  evidence  must  be  the  same  that  would  be 
required  to  form  an  opinion  in  any  other  case. 

If,  then,  as  a  matter  of  research,  the  system  of  relationship  of  the  Seneca- 
Iroquois  were  taken  up,  it  would  be  our  first  care  to  Ira^e  it  out  in  its  entire  range, 
and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  its  structure  and  principles.  When  the  contents  of 
the  system  are  mastered  we  ask  the  Senecas  from  whence  its  was  obtained,  and 
they  answer ;"  We  and  our  ancestors  before  us  have  used  it  from  time  immemorial ; 
it  has  remamed  unchanged  within  the  period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends  ;^  it 
answers  every  want  a  system  of  relationship  could  supply  ;  and  we  know  nothmg 
of  its  origin."  We  next  pursue  the  inquiry  in  the  five  remaining  Iroquois  nations, 
amongst  whom  we  fiud  the  same  elaborate  and  stupendous  system  in  full  operatioa 
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The  same  question  is  aslsed  of  each  of  these  nations,  and  the  same  answer  is  given. 
Two  other  facts  are  now  determined;  first,  that  the  system  exists  in  six  nations 
speaking  as  inany  dialects  of  a  common  stock  language;  and  second,  that  the 
terms  of  relationship  are  the  same  original  words  dialectically  changed.  From 
these  facts  the  first  inference  arises,  namely,  that  they  severally  ohtained  the  system, 
with  the  common  terms,  from  the  parent  nation  from  which  they  were  derived. 
Next  we  turn  to  the  Wyandotes  or  ancient  Hurons,  who  spoke  another  dialect  of 
the  same  stock  language,  but  who  are  known  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
Iroquois  political  connection  for  several  centuries.  Amongst  them  we  find  not 
only  the  same  system,  but,  also,  the  same  nomenclature  of  relationships,  almost 
term  for  term,  changed  dialectically  like  the  other  vocables  of  the  language.  From 
this  fact  comes  a  second  inference,  corroborative  of  the  first,  and  reaching  back 
of  it  in  point  of  time,  namely,  that  the  Wyandotes  and  the  Iroquois  derived  the 
system,  with  the  terms,  from  a  common  parent  nation,  and  that  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  each  with  the  streams  of  the  blood.  Since  the  forms  of  the  system 
among  these  nations  are  radically  the  same  it  follows  that  the  system  was  coeval,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  existence  of  a  single  original  nation  from  which  they  are 
mediately  or  immediately  derived.  We  thus  obtam  our  first  impression  of  its  sta- 
bility as  a  domestic  institution,  as  it  can  now  claim  an  antiquity  of  several  centuries, 
and  also  a  verification  of  its  mode  of  transmission.  Up  to  this  point  the  argument 
for  its  stabiMty,  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  its  mode  of  transmission  is  corroborated 
by  the  parallel  argument  from  unity  of  language. 

Having  thus  traced  the  system  throughout  one  stock  language,  we  next  cross  the 
Mississippi  and  enter  the  area  of  the  Dakotas.  It  is  a  change  from  the  forest  to 
the  prairie,  begetting,  to  some  extent,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life.  Here  we  find 
twelve  or  more  nations,  in  embryo,  occupying  an  area  of  immense  extent.  We 
take  up  their  system  of  relationship  and  spread  it  out,  in  its  several  lines,  upon 
diagrams,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  Seneca-Iroquois.  Every  term  of  relation- 
ship, with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  are  different  from  the  corresponding  Seneca 
terms;  so  completely  transformed,  indeed,  that  no  "letter  changes,"  however  in- 
genious, can  break  through  the  indurated  crust  produced  by  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
-■Although  the  words  have  lost  the  power  to  avow  their  common  parentage  with  the 
Seneca,  the  relationships  of  persons  are  still  the  same.  Every  indicative  feature 
of  the  Seneca  system  is  found  in  the  Dakota.  This  is  not  only  true  with  reference 
to  fundamental  particulars,  but  throughout  their  minute  details  the  two  systems 
are  identical  with  unimportant  exceptions.  If  the  same  question  is  asked  the 
Dakotas  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  system,  the  same  answer  will  be  received. 
Having  now  crossed  the  barrier  which  separates  one  stock  language  from  another; 
and  found  the  system  present  as  well  as  intact  in  each,  the  question  arises  how 
shall  this  fact  be  explained  1  The  several  hypotheses  of  accidental  concurrent  in- 
vention, of  borrowing  from  each  other,  and  of  spontaneous  growth  are  entirely 
inadequate.  Of  these  hypotheses  the  first  two  need  no  discussion,  and  the  third 
may  be  disposed  of  with  the  single  remark  that  it  is  not  possible  these  two  Indian 
stocks  should  have  passed  independently  through  the  same  identical  experiences, 
developing  the  same  sequence  of  customs  and  institutions  with  the  long  intervals 
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of  time  between  each  which  this  sequence  presupposes,  and  finally  have  wrought 
out,  by  organic  growth  and  development,  the  same  identical  system  of  relationship. 
The  length  of  time  required  would  far  outrun  any  supposable  period  during  which 
these  stocks  have  maintained  an  independent  existence.  The  terms  in  the  several 
Dakota  dialects  are  still  the  same  original  words  changed  dialectically,  thus  fur-- 
nishing  conclusive  proof  that  both  the  system  and  the  terms  were  derived  imme- 
diately by  each  from  a  common  parent  nation.  If  the  inquiry  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  remaining  nations  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  stock  language, 
the  same  conclusion  would  be  obtained,  thus  moving  back  the  system  to  a  point  of 
time  coeval  -vvith  the  first  appearance  of  the  parent  nation  from  which  they  were 
severally  derived.  The  antiquity  of  the  Iroquois  and  Dakota  systems  being  thus 
established,  the  inference  arises  that  it  was  derived  by  each  stock  from  some  other 
stock  back  of  both,  from  which  they  were  alike  descended ;  and  that  it  had  been 
transmitted  with  the  blood  to  the  several  branches  of  each.  When  the  Iroquois 
and  Dakota  forms  are  placed  side  by  side  every  thought  and  principle  embodied 
in  each  ring  out  an  audible  affirmation  of  their  descent  from  a  common  original. 

Turning  northward,  we  next  enter  that  portion  of  the  Algonkin  area  occupied 
by  the  Ojibwas  and  the  Crees,  and  having  ascertained  their  system  of  relationship, 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  spread  out.  upon  diagrams.  A  third  stock  language  is  now;' 
before  us.  The  terms  of  relationship  are  equally  numerous  but  each  and  all  of 
them  differ  from  the  corresponding  Seneca  and  Dakota  terms.  Moreover,  whilst 
there  is  a  slight,  and  perhaps  traceable,  family  resemblance  between  the  Seneca  and 
Dakota  nomenclatures,  the  Crce  and  Ojibwa  are  so  pointedly  unlike  them  as  to 
stand  in  marked  contr^t.  Yet  the  personal  relationships,  with  deviations  in  un- 
essential particulars,  are  the  same.  Every  indicative  feature  of  the  common 
system  is  present,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  subordinate  details.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  in  each  the  same  fundamental  conceptions.  The  system 
exists  in  full  vigor  and  in  constant  practical  use.  To  the  same  question  concerning 
its  origin  a  similar  answer  is  given.  In  these  dialects  the  terms  of  relationship  are 
the  same  words,  dialectically  changed,  which  proves,  as  in  the  other  cases,  that 
they  inherited  the  system,  with  the  terms,  from  a  common  parent  nation.  If  the 
inquiry  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  remaining  Algonkin  nations,  the  same 
results  would  be  reached,  namely,  that  it  was  transmitted  to  each  with  the  blood 
from  the  parent  Algonkin  nation.  Its  great  antiquity  in  this  stock  is  thus 
estabhshed.  Up  to  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  number  of  special  features  which 
are  identical  in  the  three  forms  of  the  system,  beyond  those  which  are  radical,  is 
very  great.  Hence  the  possibility  of  simultaneous  invention,  or  of  spontaneous 
growth  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  these  special  characteristics 
which  are  constant.  There  are  now  three  distinct  and  independent  currents  of 
Indian  speech,  each  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  dialects,  which  are  found 
to  possess  the  system  in  all  its  fulness  and  complexity ;  thus  leading  us,  by  a  three- 
told  chain  of  testimony,  to  refer  the  system,  the  languages,  and  the  peoples  to  a 
common  original  source.  This  carries  back  the  system  to  a  point  of  time  coeval 
with  the  separation  and  development  of  these  three  currents  of  language. 

The  same  course  of  statement  and  of  inference  may  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
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remaining  stock  languages  represented  in  the  Table.  In  the  south  was  the  Creek 
and  its  several  cognate  dialects,  and  the  Cherokee;  in  the  west  the  Pawnee, 
also  spoken  in  several  dialects.  These  languages  have  been  distinct  for  many  cen- 
turies. If  the  forms  of  consanguinity  prevailing  in  each  are  spread  out  in  diagrams 
and  compared  with  those  before  presented,  the  indicative  features  of  the  common 
system  will  be  found  definitely  and  distinctly  preserved.  The  terms  of  relationship 
in  each  stock  language  have  lost  their  identity ;  but  those  in  the  same  are  still 
readily  identified,  although  dialectically  changed  ;  thus  showing  that  each  nation 
received  the  system,  with  the  terms,  from  a  common  source ;  and  that  the  system 
is  as  ancient  as  the  first  development  of  each  independent  language.  ■  There  are 
now  six  great  currents  of  Indian  speech,  subdivided  into  sixty  independent  dialects, 
giving  six  different  lines  of  evidence  supported  in  the  aggregate  by  sixty  qualified 
witnesses,  all  testifying  to  the  same  great  fact,  namely;  that  this  system  of  relation- 
ship, in  its  radical  characteristics,  existed  in  the  original  stock,  from  which  these 
several  stocks  were  mediately  or  immediately  derived;  and  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  each,  and  to  their  several  subdivisions,  with  the  streams  of  the  blood. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  unity  of  origin  contained  in  this  system  of  relationship 
these  several  stocks  have  been  organized  into  the  Ganowanian  family,  and  a  posi- 
tion is  now  claimed  for  them  as  a  family  of  nations,  whose  common  origin  has  been 
established. 

There  are  several  other  stock  languages  yet  remaining  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  whose  system  of  relationship  to  the  same  effect  might  be  added.  These  are  the 
Athapasco-Apache,  the  Salish,  the  Sahaptin,  the  Shoshonee,  the  Kootenay,  and  the 
Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  which  would  increase  the  number  of  independent 
lines  of  evidence  to  ten  or  more,  and  the  number  of  independent  witnesses  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  "Whilst  these  are  important  to  illustrate  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  system,  and  to  determine  the  right  of  these  several  stocks  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Ganowanian  family,  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  argument.  It  cannot  be  made  more  convincing  by  adding  to  its  fulness.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  system  has  been  propagated,  in  repeated  instances, 
into  several  dialects  of  the  same  language  from  an  original  parent  dialect. 
Further  than  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  still  the  same  system  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  ten  or  more  stock  languages.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is  unavoidable, 
that  it  was  propagated  into  these  several  languages  from  a  common  parent  language 
lying  hack  of  all  of  them.  This  conclusion  is  not  only  reasonable  and  probable,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative.  Thus  the  great  antiquity  and  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  system  become  fully  demonstrated. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  the  following  conclusions  are  deemed  estab- 
lished : — 

First,  that  the  present  existence  of  this  system  of  relationship  amongst  the  nations 
comprised  in  the  Ganowanian  family  is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  nations  were 
derived  from  a  common  source  ;  and  are,  therefore,  genealogically  connected 

Second,  that  the  system  was  transmitted  to  each  of  these  nations  with  the 
streams  of  the  blood. 

Third,  that  the  stability  of  its  radical  forms  through  centuries  of  time  is  veri- 
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fied  by  its  perpetuation  in  such  a  number  of  independent  channels,  and  through 
such  periods  of  unknown  duration  as  must  have  elapsed  whilst  these  stock  languages 
and  their  several  dialects  were  forming. 

And  fourth,  that  the  system  is,  presumptively,  coeval  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Ganowanian  family  upon  the  North  American  Continent. 

VI.  Where  two  or  more  famihes,  constituted  independently  upon  the  basis  of 
such  a  system  of  relationship,  are  found  in  disconnected  areas  or  upon  different 
continents,  can  their  genealogicEa  connection  be  legitimately  inferred  from  their 
joint  possession  of  the  same  system  1 

The  question  involved  in  this  proposition  is  of  deep  importance.  It  covers  the 
great  problem  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  In  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  about  to  be  submitted,  the  conclusions  previously  reached  must  be 
applied  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and  the  stability  and  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  system  must  be  subjected  to  a  severer  test  than  any  hitherto  employed.  This 
interesting  question  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  upon  the  basis  of  the  identity 
of  the  Ganowanian  and  the  Turanian  systems  of  relationship. 

The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family  is  no  new  hj'pothesis.  It  has  long 
been  rendered  probable  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  aborigines, 
and  from  philological  considerations ;  but  it  is  rather  a  belief  than  an  established 
proposition.  The  evidence  has  not  assumed  that  direct  and  tangible  form  which 
sustains  conviction.  It  has  not,  at  least,  been  rendered  so  entirely  probable  as  to 
leave  further  evidence  undesirable,  from  whatever  source  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
question  is  sufiiciently  open,  as  well  as  important,  to  insure  an  impartial  conside- 
ration of  any  new  current  of  testimony  which  may  be  adduced  ;  and  which,  if  it 
tends  to  support  the  affirmative,  will  have  the  advantage  of  following  in  the  same 
general  direction  to  which  previous  evidence  has  pointed. 

There  is  another,  and  independent  class  of  facts,  which  tend  to  render  probable 
their  Asiatic  origin.  A  careful  study  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  with  reference  to  its  natural  Imes  of  migration  and  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  its  several  parts  to  populations  of  fishermen  and 
hunters,  together  with  the  relations  of  their  languages  and  systems  of  relationship 
all  unite,  as  elsewhere  stated,  to  indicate  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  the  nursery 
of  the  Ganowanian  family,  and  the  initial  point  of  migration  from  which  both 
North  and  South  America  received  their  inhabitants.  If  the  outflow  of  the  several 
branches  of  this  family  can  be  retraced  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  it  carries  them  to  a  region  above  all  others  within  the  possible 
reach  of  adventurers  from  Asia.  The  Amoor  Eiver  stands  very  much  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  coasts  of  Northeastern  Asia  as  the  Columbia  does  to  the  coasts  of 
Northwestern  America.  Both  arc  celebrated  for  their  fisheries  and  both  undoubt- 
edly became,  from  this  fact,  centres  of  population  at  an  early  day,  and  initial  points 
of  migration  upon  each  continent.  Dependence  upon  fish  for  subsistence,  which, 
prior  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  periods,  was  the  chief  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  human  family,  begets  a  knowledge  of  boat  craft.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
the  relation  which  nations  of  fishermen  and  hunters  established  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amoor  would  sustain  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Ocliotsk  and  Kamtschatka,  and  to 
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the  first  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain  ;  and  another  inspection  shows  the  relation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  easternmost  islands 
of  the  same  chain.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  feet  of  the  American 
Indians  were  ever  planted  on  these  islands ;  or,  if  they  came  in  fact  from  Asia,  of 
the  route  hy  which  they  came.  But  the  fact  is  not  immaterial  that  a  possible  route 
exists  without  forcing  the  ancestors  of  the  Ganowanian  family  first  to  become  an 
arctic  people,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  a  migration  across  the  straits  of  Behring,  and 
afterwards  to  become  reacclimated  to  a  lower  latitude.  It  is  important  to  know 
of  a  possible  line  of  communication  unembarrassed  by  this  consideration.  Whilst 
adventurers,  originally  from  Asia,  may  have  reached  this  continent  in  some  other 
way  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  or  by  an  ancient  actual  continental  connection,  it 
is  yet  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  come  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  'Ibis 
hypothesis,  and  it  is  nothing  more,  will  occupy  the  strongest  position  until  it  is 
superseded  by  one  having  superior  claims  to  adoption. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian 
family  there  is  a  preliminary  fact  to  be  determined,  upon  which  the  discussion  must 
be  founded  ;  namely,  whether  the  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the 
Ganowanian  and  Turanian  families  are  identical  in  their  radical  elements,  and  in 
their  fundamental  characteristics.  This  fact  must  be  ascertained,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  before  any  ground  whatever  from  this  source  is  obtained,  from 
which  such  an  inference  may  be  drawn.  A  general  impression  of  the  close 
approximation  of  the  two  forms  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  previous  chapters. 
It  now  remains  to  place  the  two  side  by  side  for  comparison  throughout  their  entire 
range,  that  it  may  be  seen  not  only  how  far  their  indicative  relationships  are  coin- 
cident, but  also  the  extent  of  their  agreement  in  subordinate  details.  It  will  thug 
be  found  that  the  application  of  the  same  principles  of  classification,  inherent  in 
the  two  forms,  have  produced  precisely  the  same  results.  The  typical  forms  of  the 
two  families  will  be  selected  for  comparison;  since  in  these  the  principles  of  discrimi- 
nation have  been  most  rigorously  appKed,  and  because  organic  structures  are  more 
successfully  studied  in  elaborate,  than  in  the  restricted  development.  A  com- 
parative Table  of  the  Seneca  and  Tamil  systems  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  in  which  the  relationships  of  persons  are  presented  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  ample  to  exhibit  all  the  features  and  principles  of  each  system. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  two  forms,  as  they  stand  side  by  side,  will 
satisfy  the  reader  of  their  complete  identity.  It  is  not  only  revealed  in  a  manner 
sufiiciently  comprehensive  and  absolute,  but  it  includes  minute  as  well  as  general 
characteristics.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  render  more  apparent  this  fact  of 
identity  in  whatever  is  material  in  the  common  system,  since  a  bare  inspection  of 
the  table  determines  the  question.^  The  question  now  arises  how  shah  this  identity 
be  explained  1 

The  same  proof  exists  with  respect  to  the  great  antiquity  of  this  system  in  Asia, 

•  There  is  another  manner  of  showing  thia  identity,  namely,  by  comparing  the  analysis  of  the 
Seneca  Iroquois  system  {supra,  page  145)  witli  that  of  the  Tamil  (supra,  page  381,  note).  The 
soYoral  points  in  which  they  are  identical  aud  ia  which  they  are  dirergent  are  thus  made  to  appoar. 
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which  has  before  been  adduced  in  relation  to  its  antiquity  in  America.  Its  present 
existence  among  the  people  who  speak  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  Dravidian 
language  (and  it  is  presumptively  in  the  six  remaining)  carries  it  back  to  the 
primitive  stock  from  which  these  nations  were  derived,  or  of  which  they  are  sub- 
divisions. The  terms  of  relationships  in  the  three  dialects,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  still  the  same  words,  dialectically  changed,  like  the  other  vocables 
of  the  language ;  thus  showing  conclusively  that  it  has  been  a  transmitted  system 
from  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  these  dialects.  Next,  its  parallel  existence 
amongst  the  Gangetic  nations  gives  the  same  inference  of  an  antiquity  coeval  with 
the  formation  of  the  dialects  out  of  which  the  -Gaura  speech  was  partly  formed. 
And  finally,  if  the  Chinese  system  is  regarded  as  identical  in  its  radical  characteris- 
tics with  the  Dravidian  and  Gaura  forms,  its  great  antiquity  in  Asia  is  still  further 
illustrated.  The  materials  in  the  Tables  are  more  abundant  for  the  verification  of 
its  antiquity  and  mode  of  propagation  upon  the  American  continent  than  upon  the 
Asiatic  ;  but  with  an  equal  number  of  schedules,  in  the  latter  case,  the  results  of 
the  agreement  would  be  equally  convincing.  The  fact  of  its  perpetuation  in  the 
Ganowanian  family  would  render  probable  its  like  perpetuation  in  the  Turanian, 
in  which  the  old  ideas  of  barbarous  society  are  not  yet  overthrown. 

'ITiere  would  seem  to  be  but  four  conceivable  ways  of  accounting  for  the  joint 
possession  of  this  system  of  relationship  by  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families ; 
and  they  are  the  following :  First,  by  borrowing  from  each  other ;  secondly,  by 
accidental  invention  in  disconnected  areas ;  thirdly,  by  spontaneous  growth  in  like 
disconnected  areas,  under  the  influence  of  suggestions  springing  from  similar  wants 
in  similar  conditions  of  society;  and  fourthly,  by  transmission  with  the  blood  from 
a  common  original  source.  These  four  hypotheses  are  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  If  then  three  of  the  four  are  insufficient,  separately  or 
collectively,  to  explain  the  fact  of  their  joint  possession  of  the  system,  and  a  fourth 
is  shown  to  be  sufficient,  it  ceases  to  be  an  hypothesis  and  becomes  an  established 
proposition. 

1.  By  borrowing  from  each  other.  It  appears  from  the  Tables  that  the  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  several  dialects  of  each  of  the  Ganowanian  stock  languages, 
changed  dialectically  like  other  vocables,  have  been  transmitted  with  the  system  to 
each  nation,  thus  tending  to  show  that  each  received  it  from  the  same  source  from 
which  each  stock  language  was  derived,  and  that  in  each  case  it  was  a  transmitted 
system.  If  the  system  had  been  borrowed  from  one  stock  language  into  another, 
the  terms  themselves  would  reveal  the  fact,  whereas  their  identity  is  as  completely 
lost  as  that  of  other  vocables.  This  fact  holds  as  well  with  respect  to  the  Turanian 
as  the  Ganowanian  languages.  The  manner  of  its  propagation,  as  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, forbids  the  supposition  of  its  spread  by  borrowing.  This  hypothesis, 
therefore,  is  incapable  of  furnishing  an  explanation.  Moreover,  the  supposition 
that  the  Ganowanian  family  borrowed  the  system  from  the  Turanian  would  presup- 
pose a  direct  and  long-continued  territorial  connection  between  them,  thus  admitting 
their  Asiatic  origin. 

2.  By  accidental  invention  in  disconnected  areas.  If  there  were  a  multiplicity 
of  systems,  radically  different,  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth    such  a  fact  might 
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encourage  an  inference  of  accidental  invention,  where  two  or  more  of  tliese  forms 
were  fonnd  to  be  in  radical  agreement ;  but  since  the  number  is  but  two,  the 
descriptive  and  the  classificatory,  of  the  first  of  which  there  is  no  subordinate  form, 
and  of  the  last  but  one  principal  and  two  subordinate  forms,  this  hypothesis  is  seen 
to  rest  upon  a  weak  foundation.  There  is,  however,  a  much  greater  difficulty  than 
this,  and  it  is  found  in  the  elaborate  and  complicated  structure  of  the  system. 
The  improbability  of  an  accidental  invention  of  the  same  system  in  disconnected 
areas  increases  with  the  addition  of  each  special  feature,  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
becoming  finally  an  impossibility.  A  system  of  consanguinity  which,  upon  analy- 
sis, yields  upwards  of  twenty  distinct  particulars  must  be  acknowledged  to  stand 
entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  accidental  invention.  This  hypothesis,  therefore, 
like  the  preceding  one,  must  be  dismissed  as  untenable. 

3.  By  spontaneous  growth  in  disconnected  areas  under  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tions springmg  from  similar  wants  in  similar  conditions  of  society. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system,  by  repeated 
reproduction,  possesses  both  plausibility  and  force.  It  suggests  itself  at  once  as  a 
presumption,  and  as  the  readiest  solution  of  its  origin  independently  in  diiferent 
families  of  mankmd.  From  the  commencement  of  this  research  it  has  seemed  to 
the  author  to  be  the  essential  and  the  only  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  pathway 
between  this  extraordinary  system  of  relationship  and  the  testimony  it  might 
deliver,  unincumbered  by  this  objection,  upon  ethnological  questions.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  made  a  subject  of  not  less  careful  study  and  reflection  than  the 
system  itself.  Not  until  after  a  patient  analysis  and  comparison  of  its  several 
forms,  upon  the  extended  scale  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  Tables,  and  not  until 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  system,  as  a  domestic  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  evidence  of  its  mode  of  propagation  from  age  to  age,  did  these 
doubts  finally  give  way,  and  the  insufficiency  of  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  system  many  times  over,  or  oven  a  second  time,  become  fully  apparent. 
Every  attempt  to  account  for  the  simultaneous  or  concurrent  production  of  the 
system  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  a  particular  family  is  met  with  insuperable 
difficulties,  and  these  are  equally  groat  with  respect  to  its  production  independently 
in  different  famiUes.  Whether  the  reasons  herein  assigned  against  the  sufliciency 
of  this  hypothesis  arc  convincing  or  otherwise  is  neither  material  nor  final,  since 
the  Tables  remain  to  declare  for  themselves.  Thoy  stand  unaffected  by  argument 
or  inference,  and  hold  their  own  facts  and  testimony  uninfluenced  by  the  theories 
or  speculations  of  particular  persons. 

The  discussion  of  this  hypothesis  resolves  itself  into  two  distinct  arguments. 
The  first  proceeds  upon  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  solution  of  the  origin  of  the 
system  from  the  nature  of  descents,  as  they  would  exist  in  virtue  of  the  series  of 
assumed  customs  and  institutions  {aujira,  480),  thus  leaving  the  system  to  have 
sprung  from  unknown  causes.  And  the  second,  accepting  this  solution  as  pro- 
bable and  recognizing  the  said  series  as  having  actually  existed,  meets  the  final 
question  whether  or  not  it  originated  in  disconnected  areas,  through  the  rise  and 
development  independently  of  the  same  series  of  customs  and  institutions. 

Under  the  first  branch  the  system  is  unexplainable  and  fortuitous  in  its  origin ; 
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and,  having  nothing  in  the  nature  of  descents  to  uphold  its  classification  of  con- 
sanguinei,  it  stands  before  lis  as  a  purely  artificial  system.  The  only  existing 
causes  which  could  have  exercised  any  influence  upon  its  formation  are  polygamy 
and  polyandria,  since  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Hawaiian  custom  either  in  the 
Turanian  or  Ganowanian  families  as  yet  produced.  Polygamy,  as  has  been  seen, 
must  have  been  restricted  to  the  privileged  few,  whilst  polyandria  came  in,  as  its 
consequence,  to  repair  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  it  was  caused 
by  the  former,  leaving  the  masses  of  the  people  unaffected  by  either  custom.  As 
to  the  latter,  and  their  children,  who  were  living  in  a  state  of  marriage  between 
single  pairs,  the  reasons  for  the  relationships  established  by  the-  system  would  not 
exist,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  must  he  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  without  any 
.  reference  to  polygamy  and  polyandria.  Considered  as  an  arbitrary  and  purely  arti- 
ficial system,  without  ascertained  causes  of  its  origin,  similar  conditions  and  similar 
wants  are  voiceless  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  its  production.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion ihis  argument  is  produced  nothing  can  be  elicited,  because  the  reasoning  must  be 
disconnected  from  a  probable  cause  of  its  origin.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
descents  as  they  now  exist  both  in  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families,  amongst 
whom  marriage  between  single  pairs  is  now  recognized,  and  has  been  as  far  hack  a^ 
our  direct  knowledge  extends.  If  it  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  two  disconnected 
families,  the  causes  must  have  operated  with  remarkable  power  and  uniformity  to 
have  produced  two  systems  so  complicated  and  elaborate,  and  yet  in  such  minute 
agreement  as  the  Seneca  and  the  Tamil.  Causes  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain 
such  results  must  necessarily  be  within  reach  of  discovery.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  argument  further  than  to  remark  that  if  the  question 
of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family  turned  upon  the  necessary  adoption 
of  one  of  the  two  following  alternative  propositions,  namely;  cither  that  the  system 
sprang  up  in  the  two  families  by  spontaneous  growth,  from  similar  wants  in  similar 
conditions  of  society,  or ;  that  it  was  transmitted  to  each  with  the  streams  of  the 
blood  from  a  common  original  source,  the  latter  must  of  necessity  be  adopted, 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  channel  of  its  transmission  is  adequate,  the 
common  origin  of  the  two  families  being  for  that  pui-pose  assumed. 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument  whether  this  system  originated  in  Asia,  and 
also  in  America,  through  the  rise  and  development  independently  of  the  same 
series  of  customs  and  institutions,  presents  several  difficult  questions.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  influence  of  the  bond  of  kin  for  mutual  protection,  and  of  the  tribal 
relationships  have  no  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  system.  Further  than 
this,  it  has  been  shown  that  polygamy  and  polyandria,  whilst  they  touch  the  family 
relationships,  quite  nearly,  are  incapable  of  explaining  its  origin,  from  the  necessary 
limitations  upon  their  influence.  And,  finally,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely 
probable,  so  probable  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  tribal  organization 
by  breaking  up  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  produced  an  epoch  in  the 
growth  of  the  system  which  developed  its  Turanian  element.  AVith  these  points 
considered  established  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turanian  system  is  carried  back 
to  a  period  of  time  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  tribal  organization,  thus 
giving  to  it  an  antiquity  in  Asia  immensely  remote.     It  must  be  accepted  as  a 
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truth  that  the  families  who  now  occupy  Europe  and  Asia  shared  a  common  expe- 
rience, and  lived  in  direct  relations  during  the  ages  of  barbarism ;  and  that  they 
participated  in  the  benefits,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  each  other's  discoveries, 
customs,  and  institutions.  Another  fact  seems  not  less  certain,  namely,  that  there 
is  progress  in  barbarism.  With  some  oscillation  forward  and  backward  there  is  a 
constant  and  prevailing  tendency  upward  to  a  higher  and  improved  xondition. 
This  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  development,  through  reformatory  move- 
ments,  of  customs  and  institutions,  the  benefits  of  whicfi  when  once  secured  were  ; 
never  lost.  Their  progress  may  have  been  substantially  imperceptible  for  ages 
upon  ages ;  but  any  supposed  perpetual  tendency  to  relapse  into  a  deeper  barbar- 
ism was  permanently  arrested  by  their  influence.  They  were  so  many  sheet  anchors 
against  the  surging  waves  of  barbarism.  Indestructible  elements  of  progress  are 
incorporated  in  the  improvable  nature  of  man.  The  tribal  organization,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  important  reformatory  institution  conceived  in  the  ages  of 
barbarism,  was  common  alike  to  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  Uralian,  and  Turanian  families. 
It  originated  with  some  one  of  their  respective  ancestral  stocks,  and  was  propagated 
from  thence  into  all  the  others ;  or  it  may,  and  it  is  not  a  violent  supposition,  have 
originated  in  a  primitive  family  from  which  they  are  all  alike  descended.  This 
gives  to  the  system  of  relationship  an  antiquity  without-  known  limits,  and  pro- 
bably reaching  back  to  a  point  of  time  which  preceded  the  independent  existence 
of  these  families.  And  yet  the  tribal  organization  gave  a  supplementary  part  of 
the  system  only,  the  body  of  it  with  its  displaced  portions  extending  back  through 
unmeasured  periods  beyond  this  epoch.  If  it  is  now  assumed,  for  the  time  being, 
that  the  Ganowanian  family  came  out  of  Asia,  the  period  of  their  migration  or 
expulsion  must  be  fixed  long  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  tribal  organi- 
zation. The  whole  period  since  its  first  introduction  is  much  too  long  for  the 
relative  conditions  of  these  families  at  the  present  time,  physical  and  linguistic  on 
any  other  assumption.  Within  its  lifetime  four  great  families  of  mankind,  and  per- 
haps a  fifth,  the  Mongolian,  have  been  developed  in  Asia,  with  clearly  defined  lines 
of  separation  between  thera,  whilst  the  American  aborigines  arc  still  of  the  same  type, 
and  without  such  marked  diversities  as  to  break  their  ethnic  connection.  Every  fact 
in  man's  physical  history  points  to  a  much  longer  occupation  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
by  man,  than  of  the  American.  Herein  is  found  an  insuperable  difiiculty  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Ganowanian  family  an  occupation  of  the  American  continent  anterior  to 
or  even  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  tribal  organization.  It  follows  that  if 
they  came,  in  fact,  from  Asia,  they  must  have  brought  the  tribal  organization  with 
them,  and  also  the  system  of  relationship  then  fully  developed.  The  further  pro- 
gress of  the  argument  seems  now  to  be  shut  in  to  one  of  two  alternative  theories  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  species.  First,  that  man  was  created  in  Asia,  and  has 
spread  from  thence  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  or,  second,  that  he  was  created, 
the  same  species,  several  different  times  in  independent  zoological  provinces.  The 
first  theory,  as  it  assumes  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  needs  no 
discussion ;  but  the  second  requires  some  notice. 

Whilst  this  last  theory  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  physical  history  of  man,  it  will  be  considered  exclusively  in  its  relations 
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to  the  question  in  liand.  If  it  is  assumed,  then,  that  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian 
families  were  created  independently  in  Asia  and  America,  would  each,  by  impeia 
tive  necessity,  have  passed  through  the  same  experience,  have  developed  the  same 
sequence  of  customs  and  institutions,  and,  as  a  final  result,  have  produced  the  same 
identical  system  of  relationship  %  The  statement  of  the  proposition  seems  to  work 
its  refutation  on  the  ground  of  excessive  improbability.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whole  of  this  experience  is  but  partially  represented  by  the  series  of  customs  and 
institutions  named ;  they  are  but  the  prominent  landmarks  of  man's  progress  from 
one  stage  of  barbarism  into  another.  The  accidents,  the  struggles  and  the  neces- 
sities connected  with  the  rise  and  adoption  of  each  custom  and  institution  must 
remain  unknown.  If  the  tribal  organization  is  taken  as  an  illustration,  it  is  neither 
so  obvious  nor  so  simple  that  two  people  would  originate  it  by  natural  suggestion, 
or  fall  into  it  without  design.  It  contains  one  refinement  contravening  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  rest  as  a  natural  organism ;  namely,  it 
excludes  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  supposed  common  ancestor,  by  the 
limitation  of  descent  to  the  male  or  to  the  female  line,  whereas  nature  would  sug- 
gest the  inclusion  of  all.  The  series  given  involves  great  changes  of  social  condi- 
tion, and  the  intervention  of  long  periods  of  time  between  the  establishment  of 
each,  during  which  the  people,  if  the  exclusive  occupants  of  North  and  South 
America,  must  have  broken  up  into  independent  stocks,  and  scattered  far  asunder. 
Besides  this,  the  system  must  pass  through  two  widely  different  and  distinctly 
marked  stages,  and  change  in  the  same  precise  direction  in  both.  In  its  first  stage 
promiscuous  intercourse  inaugurates  some  system  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  it 
produced ;  then  comes  the  intermarriage  or  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
a  partial  check  upon  the  former,  with  the  introduction  of  the  communal  family. 
This  should  be  followed  by  the  Hawaiian  custom,  bringing  unrelated  persons  to 
some  extent  into  these  communal  families,  and  tending  stUl  further  to  check  pro- 
miscuous intercourse.  Out  of  this  experience  arises  the  Malayan  system  of  rela- 
tionship, at  once  definite  and  complete.  I"rom  this  to  the  Ganowanian  the  transi- 
tion is  very  great.  It  can  only  be  reached  by  breaking  up  the  cohabitation  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  whatever  device  was  resorted  to,  it  must  leave  unimpaired 
existing  institutions,  except  so  far  as  they  affected  this  particular  practice.  If  the 
tribal  organization  was  then  introduced,  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference 
that  two  families,  created  independently  upon  different  continents,  would  reform 
thliir  respective  systems  of  relationship  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  after- 
wards maintain  them  unchanged  down  to  the  present  time.  After  this  it  must 
further  be  supposed  that  each  family,  with  their  progressive  experience,  attained 
to  marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  to  the  family  state  in  a  limited  sense, 
together  with  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  also  that  they  encountered  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  property  so  far  as  it  existed  and  the  question  of  its  inheritance, 
and  yet  maintained  the  system  unbroken  on  both  continents.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  simultaneous  origin  of  the  system  iu 
two  independent  families  of  mankind.  The  present  existence  of  this-  system  of 
relationship  in  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families  is  a  decisive  argument,  as 
it  seems  to  the  author,  against  the  theory  of  the  separate  creation  of  man  upon  the 
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Asiatic  and  American  continents ;  and  also  against  the  possibility  of  liis  having 
leached  the  American  continent  before  the  epoch  of  the  tribal  organization.  It 
may  be  said  that  if  these  causes  produced  the  system  once  they  might  again.  This 
is  true,  but  it  involves  a  further  condition  that  two  primitive  families  in  discon- 
nected areas  shall  have  their  lives  through  unnumbered  ages  graduated  to  the 
same  experiences.  Without  pursuing  other  branches  of  the  argument,  I  may  con- 
fidently leave  the  conclusion  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family  to 
turn  upon  the  nalied  question  of  the  ^probability  or  improbability  of  the  production 
of  the  system  in  America  by  natural  growth,  from  suggestions  springing  from  the 
nature  of  descents,  its  antecedent  existence  in  Asia  having  been  established.  If 
the  two  families  commenced  on  separate  continents  in  a  state  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course, having  such  a  system  of  consanguinity  as  this  state  would  beget  of  the 
character  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed,  it  would  be  little  less  than  a 
miracle  if  both  should  develop  the  same  ultimate  system  of  relationship.  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  chances  it  is  not  supposable  that  each  would  pass  through  the  same 
experience,  develop  the  same  series  of  customs  and  institutions,  and  finally  pro- 
duce for  themselves  the  same  system  of  consanguinity,  which  would  be  found,  on 
comparison,  to  be  identical  in  radical  characteristics,  as  well  as  coincident  in  minute 
details.  A  slight  divergence  in  customs,  an  imperfect  development  of  a  particular 
institution,  or  a  difference  in  social  condition  would  be  apt  to  be  represented  by 
corresponding  divergencies  in  their  respective  systems  of  relationship.  And  finally, 
from  what  is  known  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  system  in  different  stocks 
of  the  same  family,  and  of  its  power  of  self-perpetuation  when  once  established, 
the  hypothesis  of  its  transmission  with  the  blood  from  a  common  original  source 
is  found  to  be  both  adequate  and  satisfactory ;  thus  leaving  no  occasion  for  the 
violent  hypothesis  under  discussion.  It  remains  to  consider  this  final  proposition. 
4.  By  transmission  with  the  blood  from  a  common  original  source.  If  the  four 
hypotheses  named  cover  and  exhaust  the  subject,  and  the  first  three  are  incapable 
of  explaining  the  present  existence  of  the  system  in  the  two  families,  then  the 
fourth  and  last,  if  capable  of  accounting  for  its  transmission,  becomes  transformed 
into  an  established  conclusion.  Its  joint  possession  by  the  Turanian  and  -Gano- 
wanian families  having  been  demonstrated,  and  no  causes  adequate  for  its  repeated 
reproduction  either  in  the  same,  or  in  disconnected  areas,  being  found  it  follows 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  an  instrumentality  capable  of  its  propagation,  from 
a  single  beginning,  to  conclude  the  discussion.  When  such  a  vehicle  is  foimd,  it 
yields  a  splution  of  the  problem.  The  system  once  established  finds  in  the  diverg- 
ing streams  of  the  blood  an  instrument  and  a  means  for  its  transmission  through 
periods  of  indefinite  duration.  As  these  innumerable  lines  ascend  through  the 
ages  they  converge  continually  until  they  finally  meet  in  a  common  point,  and 
whatever  was  in  the  original  blood,  capable  of  flowing  in  its  currents,  was  as  cer- 
tain to  be  transmitted  as  the  blood  itself.  Could  anything  have  existed  in  the 
ancient  human  brain  more  likely  to  follow  down  in  these  streams  of  existence, 
through  all -vicissitudes,  than  those  simple  ideas,  in  their  fixed  relations,  by  which 
man  sought  to  distinguish  his  several  kinsmen'*  These  ideas  were  seeds  planted 
in    the    beginning,    and    perpetually    germinating.       Language    has    rolled    along 
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the  same  diverging  lines ;  first  breaking  up  into  dialects  each  of  which  in  course 
of  time  became  the  fountain  of  still  other  dialects,  until  this  not  less  wonderful 
attendant  of  the  blood  in  all  its  multitudinous  branches  has  become  worn  by  the 
friction  of  time,  into  indurated  forms.  These  now  interpose  serious  obstacles 
to  a  reasccnt  along  the  several  lines  of  outflow  beyond  certain  points  of 
demarcation.  The  ideas  deposited  in  its  grammatical  structure,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  development  of  its  grammatical  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  ideas 
contained  in  a  system  of  relationship,  and  to  the  laws  which  govern  its  develop- 
ment; but  language  has  been  subjected  to  more  subtle,  long-continued,  and  pow- 
erful influences  than  consanguinity.  Whilst  the  instrument  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  respective  ideas  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  ability  of  this  instru- 
ment to  hold  and  transmit  the  original  indicative  features  of  language  was  greatly 
less  than  in  the  other  case,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  imposed;  and  also 
from  the  nature  of  language,  which  must  advance. and  unfold  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  Consanguinity  advances  by  great  stages,  and  these  are  few  in  number 
with  immense  intervals  between ;  but  language  changes  imperceptibly  and  con- 
tinxiously,  the  change  stamping  it  with  a  monotonous  flow.  The  terms  of  relation- 
ship have  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  as  the  other  vocables  of  language,  and 
have  lost  themselves  as  completely ;  but  the  ideas  and  conceptions  they  represent 
are  independent  of  the  mutations  of  language,  and  they  have  lived  without  essential 
modification,  because  they  were  defined  and  made  perfect  once  for  aU,  both 
separately,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

It  is  a  striking  as  well  as  instructive  fact  that  all  the  nations  of  manldnd  have 
been  traced,  by  conclusive  linguistic  evidence,  to  a  few  primitive  stems  or  families. 
If  philologers  could  possess  themselves  of  their  several  languages  precisely  as  they 
existed  when  they  represented  the  speech  of  the  entire  human  family,  they  conid 
readily  determine  the  question  whether  these  languages  were  derived  from  a  single 
original;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  the  forms  in  which  the  several  dia- 
lects of  each  are  at  present  found,  after  the  great  changes  produced  by  the  wear  of 
centuries,  their  efi'orts  have  hitherto  been  arrested  by  the  barrier  which  separates 
one  grammatically  distinct  language  from  another.  No  grammatical  analysis,  how- 
ever minute  and  searching,  has  been  able  to  reveal  the  subtle  processes  by  which 
the  radical  structure  of  these  languages  has  been  changed.  The  achievements  of 
comparative  philology  have  been  so  brilliant  and  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  that,  with  its  augmented  means  and  improved  methods,  it  will  yet  be 
able  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  Knguistic  unity  of  mankind,  of  which,  as  a 
science,  she  has  assumed  the  charge.  In  this  great  work  philology  will  welcome 
any  assistance,  however  slight,  which  may  be  offered  from  other  sources.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  question  whether  an  instrumentality 
could  be  found,  in  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  which  was  able  to  take 
up  the  problem  at  the  point  where  philology  is  now  arrested;  and  having  crossed 
the  barrier  which  separates  these  languages  from  each  other,  find  the  links  of  con- 
nection between  any  two  or  more  of  these  stocks  or  families  through  the  constancy 
of  the  ideas  embodied  in  this  system  of  relationship  as  an  organic  structure,  and 
as  the  oldest  existing  institution  of  mankind. 
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It  now  remiiins  to  present  a  summary  of  the  argument,  which  the  facts  contained,  in 
the  Tables  appear  to  sustain,  together  with  the  final  conclusion  to  which  it  appears  to 
lead,  so  far  as  the  classificatory  system  is  concerned.    It  has  been  seen  that  this  system 
was  transmitted,  with  the  terms  of  relationship,  to  the  several  dialects  of  the  Iro- 
quois stock  language  from  a  common  original  source,  the  terms  having  been  changed 
dialectically  like  the  other  vocables  of  the  language ;  hut  that  the  system,  as  well 
as  the  terms,  remained  constant,  and  its  forms  identical.     Next  it  was  shown  that 
ill  the  Dakota  stock  language  corresponding  terms  for  the  same  relationship  existed, 
entirely  unlike  the  former,  and  that  these  were  changed  dialectically  like  its  other 
vocables,  thus  showing  that  it  was  a  transmitted  system  in  each  dialect  from  a  com- 
mon parent  nation ;  and  yet  the  system  in  its  radical  forms,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  subordinate  details,  was  identical  with  the  first.     Its  propagation  into 
two  stock  languages  from  some  other  lying  back  of  both  was  thus  rendered  appa- 
rent.    The  Algonkin,  the  Creek,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Pawnee,  four  other  dis- 
tinct and  independent  currents  of  Indian  speech,  were  then  examined  in  their 
several  dialects,  and  were  found  to  deliver,  respectively,  the  'same  concurrent  testi- 
mony as  to  the  identity  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  common  system  to  each 
from  a  common  source.     A  further  examination  of  the  system  which  prevails  ia 
several  other  stock  languages  tended  to  the  same  conclusions.     The  prevalence  of 
the  system  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  Indian  nations  not  only  furnished  a  suificient 
basis  for  their  classification  together  as  one  family  of  nations,  but  it  also  appeared 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  system  was  coeval,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Ganowanian  family  upon  the  North  American  Continent.     If, 
then,  this  family  came  in  fact  originally  from  Asia,  they  must  have  brought  the 
system  with  them  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  have  left  it  behind  them  amongst 
the  stock  from  which  they  separated ;  and  further  than  this,  its  perpetuation  upon 
the  American  continent  rendered  probable  its  like  perpetuation  upon  the  Asiatic. 
We  next  entered  the  area  of  the  Turanian  family,  and  traced  their  system  of 
relationship  through  its  several  branches,  by  the  same  chain  of  facts  and  inferences, 
to  a  common  original  form,  which  gave  to  the  system  in  Asia  an  antiquity  equally 
gi-eat.     Up  to  this  point  the  argument  appears  to  encounter  neither  diificult)'  nor 
doubt.     Whether  the  proposed  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  system  is  accepted  or 
rejected,  it  was  made   apparent  that,  instead  of  a  constantly  reproduced,  it  had 
been  a  transmitted  system  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families ;  and  if  the  solution  is  accepted,  then  from  the 
peiiod  of  the  introduction  of  the  tribal  organizations  in  the   Turanian  family. 
Having  ascended,  by  a  chain  of  facts  and  inferences,  from  the  several  systems  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  Ganowanian  family  to  a  common  original  form;  and, 
by  a  like  chain,  from  the  several  systems  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Turanian 
family  to  a  common  original  form,  the  two  ultimate  forms  were  then  placed  side 
by  side  and  found  to  be  identical  in  their  radical  characteristics.     From  this  ascer- 
tained identity  the  final  induction  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  namely,  that 
if  the  preceding  facts  and  inferences  are  true  of  each  form  and  of  each  family 
separately,  they  are  equally  true  of  both  forms  and  of  both  families  unitedly ;  and 
thua  the  two  ascend  to  a  common  fountain- and  source,  from  which  both  were  de- 
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rived.  In  other  words,  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian  families  drew  their  common 
system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  from  the  same  parent  nation  or  stock,  from 
whom  both  were  derived ;  and  that  each  family  has  propagated  it,  with  the  streams 
of  the  blood,  to  each  of  its  subdivisions  upon  their  respective  continents  through  all 
the  centuries  of  time  by  which  their  separation  from  each  other  is  measured. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  final  conclusion  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Before  it  will  be  admitted  and  recognized,  as  a  demonstrated  proposition,  the  facts 
contained  in  the  Tables  wiU  be  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  analysis  and  to  a  severer 
scrutiny  than  they  have  yet  received.  By  that  ordeal  this  conclusion  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family  must  abide. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  turn  upon  the  point  whether  the  radical  forms  of 
the  system  are  stable,  and  capable  of  self-perpetuation  through  the  immense  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  supposed  separation  of  these  families  from  each  other. 
It  is  believed  that  the  affirmative  has  been  established  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  its 
perpetuation  in  the  several  branches  of  each  family  from  a  common  source.  And 
this  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the 
system,  in  virtue  of  its  organic  structure,  has  survived  for  ages  the  causes  in  which 
it  originated,  and  is  now  in  every  respect  an  artificial  system,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  descents  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  present  state  of  Indian 
society.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  negative  proposition  that  it  is  found  impossible 
to  account  for  the  present  existence  of  the  same  system  in  the  two  families  except 
through  its  transmission  with  the  blood.  If  the  facts  show  that  the  Iroquois,  Al- 
gonkin,  and  Dakota  nations  derived  their  system  from  a  common  source,  the  re- 
maining facts  show,  in  a  manner  equally  conclusive,  that  the  Turanian  and  Gano- 
wanian families  derived  their  systems  from  a  common  source ;  and  also,  that  it  was 
a  transmitted  system  in  each  of  their  several  branches. 

Should  the  main  conclusion  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ganowanian  family 
abide  the  test  of  criticism  it  will  furnish  an  additional  illustration  of  the  toilsome 
processes  by  which  we  strive  to  discover  hidden  truths  when  they  lie  open  before 
us  in  the  pathway  upon  which  we  tread.  Although  separated  from  each  other  by 
continents  in  space,  and  by  unnumbered  ages  in  time,  the  Tamilian  Indian  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  Seneca  Indian  of  the  Western,  as  they  severally  address 
their  kinsmen  by  the  conventional  relationships  established  in  the  primitive  ages, 
daily  proclaim  their  direct  descent  from  a  once  common  household.  When  the 
discoverers  of  the  New  World  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants  the  name  of  Indians, 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  reached  the  Indies,  they  little  suspected  that 
children  of  the  same  original  family,  although  upon  a  diff'erent  continent,  stood 
before  them.     By  a  singular  coincidence  error  was  truth. 

VII.  When  the  forms  which  prevail  in  difi'ercnt  families  are,  to  a  limited  extent, 
radically  the  same,  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  this  partial  identity,  and  to 
what  effect  1 

Several  interesting  questions  are  suggested  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Ma- 
layan system  of  relationship  to  the  Turanian  and  Ganowanian,  The  Malayan  family 
were  foreordained  to  a  stationary  condition  from  the  moment  their  fortunes  became 
permanently  identified  with  the  islands  of  the  sea.     Without  the  range  of  a  conti- 
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nent,  which,  sooner  or  later,  leads  to  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cereals  together  with  the  art  of  cultivation,  the  first  germs  of  civil- 
ization were  beyond  their  reach.  With  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  family 
who  maintained  some  connection  with  the  Asiatic  continent,  they  have  remained 
in  a  stationary  condition  through  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  family  of 
mankind.  It  must  be  inferred,  as  a  consequence,  that  their  domestic  institutions 
have  undergone  the  minimum  amount  of  change.  The  extent  of  the  agreement 
and  of  the  differences  between  the  Malayan  and  the  Turanian  systems  of  relation- 
ship have  elsewhere  been  indicated.  In  constructing  the  latter,  the  former  was 
apparently  used  as  the  basis,  and  after  substituting  certain  new  relationships  here 
and  there,  and  such  only  as  were  necessarily  suggested  by  the  principles  of  the 
tribal  organization,  the  remainder  of  the  system  was  retained  unaltered.  An  in- 
ference of  great  importance  arises  from  this  undoubted  identity  of  a  part  of  the 
Malayan  system  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Turanian,  namely,  that  whilst 
the  former  cannot  be  derived  from  the  latter,  the  latter  may  have  been  engrafted 
upon  the  former,  which,  if  actually  done,  would  make  the  Malayan  the  older  form. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Turanian  form  would  ever  revert  into  the  Malayan ; 
neither  could  that  part  which  is  distinctly  Turanian  be  developed  out  of  any  ideas 
or  principles  contained  in  the  Malayan.  The  great  change  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  could  only  be  effected  by  the  introduction  into  the  Malayan  system  of  a  new 
and  independent  class  of  conceptions  in  harmony  with  those  which  were  retained. 
It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  that  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  precise  relations  indicated.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Ganowa- 
nian  as  compared  with  the  Malayan. 

This  probable  connection  of  the  two  forms  raises  the  question  of  their  relative 
antiquity.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  the  Malayan  is  the  oldest  form 
that  the  Malayan  family  is  also  the  oldest.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  supposed  con- 
nection of  the  two  forms  is  real,  it  might  follow,  and  the  inference  is  both  reason- 
able and  probable,  that  both  families  sprang  from  the  same  stock,  amongst  whom 
the  present  Malayan  system  prevailed ;  and  that  when  this  family  broke  off  and 
migrated  to  their  insular  homes,  they  carried  with  them  the  system  aa  it  then 
existed  and  perpetuated  it  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  left  it  behind  them 
amongst  the  people  from  whom  they  separated.  And  finally,  that  the  Turanian 
element  was  engrafted  upon  the  common  form  subsequent  to  the  separation.  An- 
other inference  of  great  significance  necessarily  and  immediately  follows,  namely, 
that  the  Ganowanian  family  became  detached  from  the  Turanian,  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Turanian  system  of  relationship,  and  consequently,  as  a 
family,  are  younger  than  the  Malayan.  If  these  conclusions  should  be  sustained, 
it  will  follow,  as  a  further  consequence,  that  America  was  not  peopled  from  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  the  system  of  relationship  having  been  completely  developed 
in  Asia  after  the  Malayan  migration. 

Another  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  discovery  among  the  Eskimo  of  an 
independent  classificatory  system  of  consanguinity,  differing  radically  from  the 
Ganowanian,  Turanian,  and  Malayan.  It  appears  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  non-connection  of  tlie  Eskimo  with  each  and  all  of  the  families. 
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so  far  as  any  evidence  in  their  respective  systema  bears  upon  the  question.  The 
systems  of  the  Tungusian  and  Mongolian  stocks  yet  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
They  are  the  only  important  Asiatic  stocks  not  represented  in  some  of  their 
branches  in  the  Tables.  When  their  several  systems  are  procured  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Eskimo  form  will  find  its  type  in  one  of  them,  although  the  suppo- 
sition is  conjectural.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  it  did  not.  The  Eskimo  are 
comparatively  a  recent  people  upon  the  American  continent,  at  least  to  the  east- 
ward of  Mackenzie  River.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the  present  nearness  of  tbs 
dialects  of  the  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Western  Eskimo,  in  all  of  which  the 
identity  of  the  vocables  is  stiU  recognized  with  facility ;  whilst  the  Ganowanian 
language  has  fallen  into  a  large  number  of  stock  languages,  the  vocables  of  each 
of  which  are  different  and  distinct. 

The  Eskimo  form  agrees  with  the  Ganowanian  in  being  classiHcatory,  and  in 
merging  the  collateral  lines  in  the  lineal  line ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  kindred.  Its  generalizations  are  true  to  the  nature  of  descents  in  every 
particular,  as  they  now  exist  with  marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  as  they  are 
found  in  the  Aryan  family,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to  the  merging 
of  the  collateral  lines  in  the  lineal  line.  In  many  respects  it  approaches  quite  near 
to  the  systems  of  the  Aryan  and  Ilralian  families,  to  both  of  which  it  is  nearer 
than  to  the  Turanian  or  Ganowanian,  thus  implying  an  advance  in  their  experi- 
ence at  some  anterior  period  far  beyond  either  of  the  latter.  In  the  absence  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  forms  which  prevail  in  Northeastern  Asia,  it  is  premature  to 
indulge  in  conjectures,  but  there  are  features  in  the  Eskimo  which  suggest,  at  least, 
the  possibility  that  when  traced  to  its  limits  it  may  furnish  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Turanian  and  Uralian  forms. 
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Comparison  op  tue  System  of  RELAtriONSinr  op  the  Seneca -Ihoquois  with  i 


T  OP  THE  Tamil  People  of  South  America. 


1  My  great  grand  fa  til  ar' a  father 

2  '  great  grand(a6hef  a  mother 

3  "  great  grandfathar 

4  "  grnat  grandmother 

5  "  grandfathar 

6  "  grandmother 

7  "  father 

10  "  d-vn^hter 

11  "  grandson 

12  "  gianddaughter 

13  "  great  graudson 

14  "  gieat  granddaughter 

15  "  great  giandson'a  son 

16  "  great  grandson's  daughter 

17  "  elder  brother  <_niale  speakisff) 

18  "        "  "        (^female  speaking)    . 

19  "  elder  Bister  (male  tpealang')  . 

20  "       "         "      ifemale  speaking) 

21  "  younger  brother  (hhiJb  speaking) 
^2.  "          "            "       (Jemale  speaking) 
23  "  yonnger  sister  (male  speaking) 

^  "  "  "      (Jemnle  speaking) 

38  "  brothers  (male  speaking) 

"S  "  "        (Jemale  speaking) 

11  "  Bisters  imale  speaking) 

j8  "         "      (female  speaking) 

W  "  brother's  son  (male  speaking) 

to  "  brother's  sou's  wife  (male  speaking) 

il  "  brothel's  daughter       " 

ii  "  brother's  daughter 

13  "  brother's  grandson 

14  "  biother'sgranddanght'r 

15  "  brother  a  gieit  grandson 
:6  "  brother's  great  granddaughter 

7  "    sister's  son 

8  "    sister's  son's  wife 

9  "    sister  s  daughter 

0  "    sister's  daughter  s  husband 

1  "    Bister's  grandson 
3     "    sister  s  granddaughter 

3  "    stater  s  great  giandson 

4  "    sister  a  great  granddaughter 

5  "    brother's  son  (/mnJas/eatinj) 

b  "  brothel 's  son's  Wife  (/(jHaiespcai 

7  "  biothai's  daughter  "  " 

3  "  biother's  daughters  hnsband  (/" 

9  "  brother  s  grandson 

D  "  brother's  gianddiaghter  ' 

I  "  brother  s  gre^t  grandson  ' 

i  "  brothel  s  great  giauddau^hter 

i  "  sister's  Eon 

)  "  sister's  danghtei 

(  "  sister's  d^ughle^  s  husband 

f  "  Bister  s  gr^ndsou 

t  "  sister's  grand dingliter 

1  "  sl6tei's  great  grandson 

I  "  sister's  gipit  t,:auddan),htor 

"  fithei's  bruthci 


No  yell' 
Bi  ah'  wuk 
Ka  ah'  wuk 


Ah'Je 
Ah'jB 
Ha'ga 
Ha'ga 
Kft'gl 

t^'ga 

Da-ya'  gwa-dan'  n 

Da  yS'  gwa-dan'-n 

Da-ya'  gtta-dan'  n 

Da  yil'  gwd  dan'-n 

Ha  ah'-wuk 

Ea's& 

Ka  ah'  wuk 

Oc  nV  hose 

Ha  ya'  di 


Oo  na'  hose 
Hi  Ta'  dft 
Ka  yft'  da 
Ha  ya'  da 
Ka  ya'  da 
Ha  soli'  neh 
Ka'  sS 


My  grandfather. 
"  grandmother. 
"  grandfather. 
"  grand  mot  Is  er. 
"  grandfather, 
"  grandmother. 
"  father. 
"   mother. 


"  granddaughter. 

"  granddaughter. 

'  elder  brother. 

'  younger  hrotlier. 

'  younger  sister. 

'  brothers. 

'  sistera. 


■  father's  brother's  wife 

'    father's  brother's  sun  (older  Hum  mys^f) 

"  "  "    (younger  than  mysdf) 

■  father's  brother's  son's  wife  (male  speaking) 

"        "     {/''"■  speaMng) 
father's  brother's  daughter  (older  ihaa  bj«- 

self).  ■^ 

father's  brother's  daughter  (g  u  g      Iha 

myself). 
father's  brother's  daughte   s  1  nsb  d  (. 


'  father's  brother's  son's  son  {  ale 
father's  brothot's  son's  daogl  e  ( 
father's  brother'a  dauphte   si 


O 
</"     > 
ting) 
•Ing) 
(.         ) 
(f  >) 
nU      ) 
il      ) 


Kaai.    ..„ 
Oo-na'  hose 
Ha-ya'-da 
Ka  ya'-da 
Ha-ya'  da 
Ka  y\i  da 
Hi  ah'  wnL 
Ka's-i 
Ka  ah'  wuk 


Oc-no'-ese  . 

HS'-JB 

Ha'-ga  . . . . 
Ah-ge-ah'-n 

Ah'-je 


Ah  ge-  1     ne- 
Haya  0 
H    ah  wnk 
Ha   oh  neh 
Ka  ah  wuk 

Ha  ya  wa     It 


"  grandson. 

"  granddaughter. 

"  grandson. 

"  granddaughter. 

"   danghter-in-law. 

■'  grandson. 

'  granddaughter, 

'   granddaughter. 

'   danghter-in-Iaw. 

'•  grandson. 

'  granddaughter. 

'  grandson. 

■  granddaaghter. 


"  granddaughter. 
'   grand  sou, 
'   grauddaughter. 
'   father. 


'  step-mother. 
'  elder  brother. 
'    younger  Ijjolher, 


'   elder  aistor. 
brotl  e     n  law 


En  muppaHan 

"  pQildan 
"   pfiWi 
'  paidSn 
'    p.  Hi 
'    tjilikippan 


"   Iran  lam  puran 
"  irindam  p6rlti 
"  milndini  pSran 
"   m  find  am  p6rtti 
"   tamaiyan    "AuBan 
"   tam^lyau     "Angan 
"    akkarl.      ^Tfiinakiy 
'   ikkarl.     i>Tamakay 
"   tambi 
"    t-imbi 

"   taugaiobohi  "Tant^y 
"   tangaiehchi  *  Taugay 

"   '^kurharer 

"    lam'lkay  Imgay 

'    sak,tlniok11 

"    makm 

■'    a  irimakll 

'    makal 

'  Ditiamakan 

'   peran 

'   pUrttl 

'   Irindim  pSnn 

'   irand'im  parlti 

'   marQmSkan 

'  mafeai 

'   marflmakSI 

'   inlkan 


"    irandam  p6r1n 

"   irindim  pOrtti 

"   maiumiltau 

■'   inlfcal 

■'   marumakal 

'   makan 

;    P6rau 

'   irandam  pfiiSn 

'  irandam  pflrtti 

'  mak'ln 

'   marumakai 

'   mil  il 

'   makan 

■  p6.au 

■  parttl 

'  iraniam  pfiiin 
nind'im  p6rtti 
peiiya  takkapplu 


ly  31  grandfither 
"     "   gi  andmother. 

"  2d  lather 
■'     "   mother 

■'  grandfather 
f,iinlniother. 

'  daughter 

'  grindson 

'  granddaaghter 

'  2d  grindson 

'  "    gran  idanghter. 

'  3d  giandson 

'  "   grandrtanghter 

'  elder  brotliar 


brothers. 
;    biotheisCSanskiit) 


iw&uie. 


serlya  t&Itkappan 


malitQui(o.l,  at[i(i(y.) 
'  maitt(lni(o.),  aijB'ly.) 
'   Akkarl.  "Tam&kay. 

'    tangaiehchi  ''Tangay 

'   maittQnan 


'  marQmakan  . 

■  m&kal 

■  marnmakai . , 

■  martlmakaa  . 


grandson 

gi  in  dd  a  lighter. 

2d  grandson 

"  granddaughter 


'    grandson 

granddaughter 
'    2d  gnnd^on 
"   gianddaughler 

nephew 

daughter 


granddiughter. 

2d  grandson 

"   granddi  Lighter 


'    granddaufchter 
'    2d  grandson 
'     "   granddaughter 
'    great /athei  if  oiler 

than  my  father. 
■    littlefatherify'nger 

than  my  father. 

elder  brother, 
younger  brother. 

elder  sister, 
yonnger  sister. 
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C0MPAH.1SON  OF  THE  System  oi"  Relation  ship  op  t 


E  SENECA-IaOQUOIB  WITH  T 


T  or  THE  Tamil  People. — Continued. 


77.  My  father's  bro.'s  daughter's  diugliter  (m  <  ) 


father 


'8  husband 
's  son  (raale  epealingy 
"   (femaie  speaking) 
father's  sister's  son's  wife  imale  speolwg) 
.1  »  "         "     (fern   spsakmg^) 

fattev'a  Bister'a  douglitev  Imale  speaktni,) 
"  "  "  C/em  speaking) 

■    father's  sister's  daughter's  liQsbaudCir  - 


father's  sieter'S 


'3  BOH  (male  spealiiiQ) 

"      (feia   speaktng) 
'3  dauaUtBr  (ni  "  " 
"        (/ 


'    father's  sister's  daoght.'s  daughtei  (i"  s 

father's  Hifiter'a  great  grandsnn 
father's  sister's  groat  eranddanghter 

■    mother's  li/other 

mother's  brother's  wife. 

'    mother's  brother's  son  imale  peaking) 

'    mother's  brother's  son's  wife  (™  s  ) 

«        "    </o 

'    mother's  brother's  daughter  (hi  b  ) 

"(/■,) 

'    mother's  brother's  daughter's  Lusb  (m  s 

'      O  « 

'    mother's  brother's  son's  son  (m  s  ) 

'    mother's  brotliec's  son's  dangliler  (ni  a 

(f- 

'    mother's  brothar'a  daughter's  son  (ni  s 

'    mother's  bro.'s  danght.'s  daughter  (m  s 

'    mother's  brother's  great  grandson 

'    mother's  brother's  great  gianddaughtec 

'    m,oUier'B  sister 


ka  j&'  wan  da 
Ea  ah'  wok 

Ka-yafda 

■   ga'  huo 
Hoo  no'  ese 
Ah  gB,re'  seh 
Ah  gSie'  seh 
Ah  ge  ah'  ne-ah 
Ah  ge'~ah'  ne-o 
Ah  g&re'  aeh. 
Ah  g&re'-seh 

Ba  j6'  o 
Ha  ih  wuk 
)h'  neh 
K.a  ah'  wnk 
Ka  soh'  neh 
Ha  ya'  wan  da 
Ha-ab,'  wnk 
Ka  ya.'  wan  da 
lia  ah'  wuk 
Hi  ya'  di 
Ka  ya'  da 
Hoo-uo'  seh 
Ah  ga'  ni  ah 
Ah  ^re'  seh 
Ah  g&re'  seh 
Ah  ge  ah'  ne-ah 
Ah  ge'~ah'  ne~o 
Ah  R&ie'  seh 
Ah  gSre'  seh 
Ah  ge~ah   ne~o 
Ha  ya'-o 
Ha  ah'  wufc 
Ha^soh'  neh 
Ka  ah'  wok 
Ka  soh '-neh 
Ha-ya'  wau-da 
Ha  ah'  wnk 
Ka  yS.'  wan  da 
Ki  ah'  wuk 
Ha->  ii'-da 
ka  ya'  da 
No  J  eh' 


'  mother's  sister'i 
'  mother's  sister' 
'    mother's  sister' 

'  mother's  sister'^ 

'  mother's  sister'i 

'  mother's  sister'i 

'  mother's  sister'i 

'  mother's  sister'; 

'  father's  father's 
'  father's  father's 
'    father's  fathar'l 

than  myself '). 
'    father's  father's 

iha«  myself -j. 
'    father's  father's 

(■.,.). 

'    fatlier'3  father's 

(/.  ..). 
'    fatlier's  father's 

ter  (,....). 


hnshand 
1  son  (,olda  than  mi/self) 

"     (youn„erlhanmy,ell) 

.son's  wife  (.«  M 

"        "     (/■»> 

i  daughter  (oWer  than  mt/ 


daughter  Qoun. 


T  tJiaa 


I  Boti's  daughter  (in  a  ) 

■'        {/  O 

I  daughter's  son  (m  s  ) 

'  (y  O 

I  daught.'a  daughter  (m  j 

"  -      C/.) 

I  great  grandson 
t  great  gianddaughti 
;  brother 
brother  a  son 
I  brother's  sou's  son 

brother's 
brother's 


a  (.youTigt 


B  d-iugh 


Ha'je 

Ha'ga 

Ah  ge  ah'  ne  aji 

Ah  ge"ah'  ne    u 

Ah'-je 

Ka'gfi 

Ah  ge~ah'  ne"o 
Haia'-o 
Ha  ih'wuk 
Ha  soh'  neh 
Ka  ah'  wuk 
Ka  soh'  neh 
Ha  yl'  wan-da 
Ha  ah'  wuk 
Ka  ya'  wan  da 
Ka  ah'  wuk 
Ha-ji'  da 
Ka  yW  di 
Hog'  «   ■ 
Ha' 


mh 


Ha  ah'  wuk 


Ka  ih'  wuk 
K'v  soh'  neh 


gianddaughter. 
step-father 


daughter 
grand'JOQ 
granddaughter. 


daughter 

granddaughter, 
mother 

step-fafhpr. 
elder  brotlier. 
vouncer  biother. 


daughter 

grandson 

granddaughter. 

grandfather. 

father 

elder  brother. 


nephew 
'   diu^hter 


Attan    "Miittunl 
maohehan 
t&ngay 
tangay 
'    mlittuni 

■  matUthi   i>  Miicheharl 
'   a!inan(o>,Umbi(y) 

anain  (0  ),  tambi(y  ) 
'   m^iCLmakan 

■  mikan 

■  marflroaktl 
'   m^k^l 
'   ni&kan 


makm 


m^kd,l 


niiLm^ 

I  mailttinan 

'   mtehchan 

'  taugay 

'  tangay 

'   MaiitOni 

'   roaohohiirl 

'   apnan(o  ),nnihi(y  ) 

'   annan(o>  tambiCy  ) 

'   marBmak&n 

'  niakan 

'   maiim^kal 

>  uiakat 

'  makau 

'  marflmakan 

'  mlkal 

'  ptrin 

'  pfiitti  [thanmj  mo) 

'  periya    tay  (it  olde 

'  B6rlyatay(ify'nger) 

'  takappan(P.orS.). 

'  tamaiyan.   "Abtj&u- 

''  tamhi 


latavi  . . 


■  akkarl.   "Ktmlkay.. 

■  tangaichohl.     "Tan- 

mailianan' 

■  inaittaiian 

'  luahan 

■  mararaakan 

'  makai 

'  niartimakal 

'   marilmakau 

■  makan 

'   mfirilmakal 

■  makai 


'■   pSran 

•  pSrtti 

'    paddSn  (P.  &S.)... 

'  takappan  (l'.  &  s.). 
■   avinan.  "  Tamaiyau  . 


■  maiTimakau  . 

■  mikal 

'    mSrumakal . . 


granddaughter 


bro.  older  o 


bro. elder  01 
nephew. 


daughter. 


grandson, 
granddaughter. 

little, 
father  greater  little, 
elder  brother, 
younger  brolhe: 

elder  sister. 


graniiaou. 
granddaughter, 
gd.  father  gt.  or  li 
father  gt.  oi'  liLtlt 


■    younger  brotlie 
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DcBcriplioii  of  pei'sona. 

Eelatlonsliipa  in  Eenccs. 

TraDslaUoD. 

T,^.l.ti(.n. 

149. 
160. 

151. 

153. 
153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

16S. 

159. 

180. 

161. 
1G2. 
163. 
164. 
165. 

IBS. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 
172. 
173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

179. 

ISO. 

181. 
183. 
183. 
184. 

18B. 

136. 

187. 
188. 
189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 
194. 
195. 

196. 

M7  father's  father's  brother's  great  gt  ^rand 

"    father's  father'B  brother's  great  gt  grand 
daughter. 

Ha  yV  da 
Mji  da 
Oo  sote 
Ahgare  seh 
Ahg'ire  seh 
Ha^ya'-wan-da 

My  grandson 
"    grinddiUKl  Ifl. 
gr%ndmother 

"   niece. 
"   daughter. 
"   grandson. 
"   granddaughter. 
"   grandfather. 

"   nephew. 
"    daughter. 

"   grandson. 

"   granddaughter, 

"  elder  sister. 
"   younger  sister. 
"   nephew-. 

"   niece. 

"   daughter. 

"   grandson. 

"   grand  daushter. 

"   grandfather. 

"   father. 

"   elder  brother. 

"   grandson. 
"   grandmother. 

"   granddaughter. 

"   grandfather, 
"   uncle. 
"   cousin. 

Eu  p6ran 

My  grandson. 

"    granddaughter. 

"    gd.mothergt.orlit. 
"    mother  gt.  or  little. 
"    Bister  elder  or  youn- 
ger. 
"    sister  elder  or  yonn- 

"    nieoe. 

"    daughter. 

"    grandson. 

"    granddaughter. 

"    gd.  father  gt.  or  lit. 
"    uncle. 
"    oousin. 

"    nephew. 

"    daughter. 

"    grandson. 

"    granddaughter. 

"    gd.mothergt.  orlit. 
"    mother  gt.  or  little. 
"    elder  sister. 

"    younger  sister. 

"    niece. 

"    daughter. 

"    grandson, 

"    granddaughter. 

"    2d  grandfather. 
"    gd.fatliergt.  or  litt. 
"    father  great  or  little 
"    elder  brother. 

"    grandson. 

"    2d  grandmother, 
"    gd.molher  gt.or  lit. 
"    mother  gt,  or  little. 

"    sister  elder  or  youn- 

"    grand  daughter. 

"    2d  grandfather, 

"    gd.  mother  gt.  or  lit. 

"    cousin. 

"    artti 

"  p&ddi(P.&9.) 

"   tay?  (P.&S.) 

"   tamakay    (o.),     tan- 
gay  (y.) 

"   tamakay    (o.),     tan- 
gay  (y.) 

"    mSramakan 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daughter 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daaght.'8  daogh 

ter  (m.  s.) 
"    father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s  dinfeli 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s  daugh- 
ter's son  (m.  s.). 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s  daugh- 
ter's son  (/.=.). 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s  daugh- 
ter's daughter  (m.  s.). 

"    father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s  daugh- 
tei''s  daughter  {/.  s.)  . 

"    father's  father's  sister's  great  gt.  grand- 

"    father's  father's  sister's  great  gt.  grand- 
daughter. 

Ka-ya'-wan-da 

"  makai? 

"  paddan  (P.  &  S.)  . . . 

"    mother's  mother's  bro.'s  son's  son  (™.  h.) 
"    mother's  mother's  bro.'s  son's  son  (/.  s.) 
"    mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's 

son  (m.  s.). 
"    mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's 

sou  (/.  K.). 

"    mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's 

daughter  (™...). 
"    mother's  mother's   brother's   sons  sous 

daughter  (/.  s.). 
"    mother's  mother's  brother's  great  great 

grandson. 
"    mother's  mother's  brother's  great  great 

granddaughter. 

"   marumakan 

"   paddi  (P.  &S.) 

"   tay  (P.  &S.) 

"    motlier's  mother's  sister's  daughter 

"    mother's  mother's  sister's  daugh.  's  daugli- 
ter  (older  than  myself). 

"    mother's  mother's  sister's  daugh. 'a  daugh- 
ter (younger  (fton  myse?/"). 

"    mother's  mother's  sister's  dan  gh.'s  daugh- 
ter's son  (wi.  a.). 

"    motlier's  mother's  sister's  daugh. 'a  daugh- 
ter's son  (/.  j.). 

"    mother's  mother's  sister's  daugh. 's  daugh- 
ter's daughter  (m.  s.). 

"    mother's  mother's  sister's  daugh. 's  daugh- 
ter's daughter  (/.  s.). 

I'    mother's  mother's   sister's    great    great 
grandson. 

"    mother's   mother's    sister's    great    great 
granddaughter. 

"    father's  father's  father's  brother 

"    father's  father's  father's  brother's  son  . . . 

"    father's  father's  father's  bro.'s  son's  son  . 

"    father's  father's  father's  brother's  son's 
son's  eon  (older  than  myself). 

"    father's  father's  father's    brother's  son's 
son's  son's  son  (m.s.). 

"    father's  father's  father's  brother's  son's 
son's  son's  son's  son. 

^ 

Ha-ya'-wan-da 

"   mSrilm&iian 

Ka-ya'-wan-da 

Ka-ya'-da 

Hoo'-sote 

"    irandam  paddan 

"   paddan  (P.  &  a.).... 
"  taliappan  (P.  &e.).. 

"    irandam  pa/ldi 

"   paddi  (!■.  &S.> 

"   tay?  (P.  orS.) 

"   tamakay.    "Taugay? 

"    father's  father's  father's  sister's  daughter 

"    father's  father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s 
daughter. 

"    father's  lather's  father's  sister's  daught.'s 
daughter's  daughter  (m.  s.). 

"    fatiier's  father's  father's  sister's  daught.'s 
daughter's  daughter's  daughter  (^f.  s.). 

"    father's  father's  father's  sister's  daugh- 
ter's daughter's  daughter's  daughter's 
daugljter. 

"    mother's  mother's  mother's  brother 

"    mother's  mother's  mother's  brother's  son 

"    mother's  mother's  mother's  brother's  sou's 

"    mother's  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's 

Ka-ya'-da 

"   irandara  paddan 

"   paddan  (P.  or  8.)  ... 

■'   maitti-inan 
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y  mother's  motlier'a  motter'a  brother's 
mother'a  motUer's  motlior'a  brotiiet's 


Ha-ah'-WTik, . 
3Ia-ya'-4a  . . . 


luother's  mother's  mother's  gist. 'a  daugh- 
ter's daughter. 

mother's  mother's  mothei's  slat-'a  daugh- 
ter's daughter's  daughter  {oldei-  than 
mifSBlf). 

mother's  mother's  mother's  sist.'s  daugh- 
ter's   daughter's    daughtar's   daughtei 

</■  >.)■ 

mother's  mother's  mother's  sist.'s  daugh- 
ter's daaghter'a  daughter's  daughter' 
daughter. 
■    husband 


Kii-ali'-wuk . , 
Ka-ya'-da . . . . 


husband's  father 

husband's  mother 

husband's  grandrallier  . . . . 
huBband'a  graadmother. . . 

'    wile's  mother 

'    wife's  graudfathar 

■    wife's  grandmother 


Da-yake'-ne  . 
Da-jfako'-ue  . 
Ha-ga'-sa,.,, 

On-gft'-s5 

Ha-ga'-sa 

Oo-ga'-sS 

Oc-na-'-hosa . . 
Oo-na'-hose  . . 
Hoc'-sote  . . . . 
Oc'-sote  . . . . . 


"  step-father 

"  step-mother 

"  atap-sou 

"  step-daughter 

"  step-brother 

"  atep-aister 

"  brother-in-law  ^husband's  brother) .... 
''         "  "         (aisfer's  hieband,  m, ».) 

"         "  "         (     «  »        f.s.) 

"        "  "        (wife's  bTother') 

"         "  "  (wife's  sister's  huabatid) 

"  "  "         (hasband'a  sister's  husband) 

"  sister-in-law  (wife's  sisJer) 

"         "  "     (husband's  eisler) 

"        "  "     (brother's  toife,  m.  s.) 

"         "  "  "  "     /.«■) 

"        "          "     (husband's  brother's  inife') . . 
■ (wife's  brothei-'s  wife) 


Ba'-no 

Ka'-no 

Ha'-je(o.),Ha'-ga(y.) 
Ah'-ie(o.>,Ka'-g&(,y.> 

Ha-ya'-o 

Ah-ga'^ah'-ne  '^o . 

Ha-ya'.* 

Ah-ge~ah'-iie'^o 


I.  Widow  . 
:.  Widower 
'.  Twins. . . 


Go-no-kwa''-yes-ha-ah 
Ho-no-kwS'-yas-ha-ah 
Ta-geek'-ha 


1.  The  son  of  the  son  of  one  brother  to  the  son  of 

the  sou  of  the  other  hiotlier. 
3.  The  son  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  one  brather  to  the 

son  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  the  other  brother. 
3.  The  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  the  daughter 

of  one  brother  to  the  daughter  of  the  doughter 

of  the  daughter  of  the  other  brother. 

1.  The  daughter  of  the  danghter  of  one  sister  to  the 
daughter  of  the  daughter  of  tlie  otlier  sister. 

2.  The  dsiughtar  of  the  daughter  of  the  daughter 

of  one  sister  to  the  daughter  of  the  daughter 
of  the  daughter  of  the  other  sister. 

3.  Tlie  eon  of  the  son  of  tlie  son  of  one  sister  to  the 
son  of  the  son  of  the  sou  of  the  other  sister. 

1.  The  son  of  the  son  of  a  brother  to  the  son  of  the 
son  of  the  brother's  sister. 

2.  The  f.oa  of  the  sou  of  the  son  of  a  brother  to  the 

son  of  the  son  of  the  son  of  tlie  brother's  sister. 
Tlie  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of 
a  brother  to  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of 
the  daughter  of  the  brother's  sister. 


Ha'-jeand  lla'-gS.. 
Ha'-je  and  Ha''-ga  . 
Ah'-j  a  and  Ka'-gd  . 

Ah'-Je  and  Ka'-ga  . 
Ah'-je  and  Ka'-ga  . 


Ah-gare'-sah  and  Ah- 
Ah-gare'-seh  and  Ah- 


"  granddaughter. 

"   husband  (2  joined). 


'  fathei 


■e  (3  joined). 


'  mother- 

'  father-in-law. 

'  mother-in-law. 

'  father-in-law. 

■'  mother-in-law. 

'  grandfather. 

'  grandmother. 

'  daughter-iu- 

'  step- father. 

'  step-motlier. 


'  step-daughter. 

'  e.  or  y.  brother. 

'  e.  or  J-.  sister. 

'  brother-in-law. 


Not  related. 
Not  related. 
My  sister-!n-l 


Sisters  elder  .and  yonn- 


'  pSrau  

'   irandSm  paddT. 
'   puddi  (P.  or  S.) 

■    tay  (P.  or  8.).. 

'    akk^rl 

'    makM 

'   pSrtti 


'   kB,naTS,u.  iPumshan 
'   mfiaalTi.  i>Perneha.ttl 
'   mamS,n.   ''Mamauar. 
'  miimi     'M^miar 
'   pMdan 
'  paddi 


'  paldan 

'  paddi  [kan 

'  mapellai      "Slartima- 

'  maram'lkll 


My  nephew, 


mother  gt,  c 


'   makai 

'   annan(o.),tambi(y.) 
'   afekarl(o.),t&ngay(y.) 


"  m&ittiSoau [(y.) 

"   attan(o.),maiohohri 

"    maitiiinan 

"    sakalan 

"   sakotaran [tiimi 

"   korlnnti  (o.)     "jjait- 

"   nattanar [(y.) 

"   aanl   (o.),    toftittanl 
"   anni  (0.),    mfilttCtui 

"  orakatti £(?■) 

"   timakay  (o.),  tangay 
Ciempun [(y-) 


Annfin  and  Tambi 

Anrjan  and  Tamhi 

T^makay  and  Tangay. . 

Tamakay  and  Tflngay. . 
In  and  Tambi 


Attan  and  Maittiindin  . . , 

Attan  and  Maittiinan 

Machehi  and  Maclicharl 


daughter, 
bro.  older  or  y'nger. 
siat.  olderory'nger 
bro.-in-law  &  cous. 


"    sister  old.  or  y'ng 
Widow. 

Twins  (Sanskrit.) 
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APPEIfDIX  TO  PAET  III. 


Genealogical  Table  op  such  of  toe  Turanian  and  Malayan  Languages  as  aeb  repehsbnted 

IN  THE  annexed  TABLE,  TOGETHER  WITH  CERTAIN  UnOLASBIPIBD  LANGUAGES. 


MALAYAN 


Family. 

Class. 

Dialeota. 

1 

Tamil, 

Dravidic 

2 
3 

Telu^u, 
Oanarese. 

TURANIAN 

Gauraic 

■    4 
5 
6 

Hindi, 
Bengali, 
Gojarslthi, 
Marfttlii. 

Chinese 

8. 

Chinese. 

Japanese 

9. 
10. 

Japanese. 
Burmese, 

Unclassified     ...... 

IL 
12. 

Karen  (Sgau  dialect), 
KareD  {Pwo  dialect). 

13. 

Karen. 

14.  Kingsmil!  IsIaniS, 

1-5.  Kusaien, 

16.  Hawaiian. 

11.  Maori  (New  Zealand). 

13.  Tongaii'  (Friendly  Inlands). 

19.  Ilewan"  (Fiji  Islands). 

20.  Amazulu  (Kaflr). 


eived  too  late  for 


in  the  Table,  and  will  be  found  in  a  note  appended  t/ 


(517) 
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APPENDIX. 


Schedules  op  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  op  the  Turanian  Famtlt,  and  op  several  TTnolassi- 
FiED  Nations  of  Asia,  and  also  of  the  Malayan  Family  ;  with  the  Names  and  Kesidenoes 

OF  THE  PeBSOHS  BY  WHOM  THE  SAME  WEKE  SEVERALLY  PREPAKED, 


Nations  and  Dialects. 


Persona  by  wtom  and  Places  where  Scliadnles  w 


e  filled. 


3.  TSLUGU    . 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi  .  . 
6.  Bengali  . 
6.  Gujarat  HI 


8.  Chinese  .     ,     ,    .     . 

9.  Japanese      .     .     .     , 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo  dialect) . 

13.  Karen 

14.  KiNGSMiLL  Island 


15.  Kusaien  (Si 
Island.) 


1.  Rev.  Eaekiol  C,  Scudder,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  I>utc!i  Eeformed  Church,  Yelloro,  South 
India,  August  1,  1862. 

2.  Rev.  Miron  Winslow,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Toroign  Missions,  Madras,  South  India,  October, 
1860. 

3.  Rev.  William  Tracey,  English  Missionary,  Madura,  South  India, 
Dceemher,  1862.  Procured  through  Rev.  James  L.  Scott,  of  Fnt- 
tehghur,  Nortli  India. 

Bev.  Ezekiel  C.  Scudder,  before  mentioned,  Vellorc,  South  India, 
April,  1863. 

Rev.  B.  Rice,  English  Missionary,  Bangalore,  South  India,  December, 
1862.  Procured  through  Rcy.  Jas.  L.  Scott,  of  Futtehghur,  North 
India. 

Rev.  James  L.  Scott,  Missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board, 
Futtehghur,  North  India,  April,  1860. 

Rev.  Gopenath  Nundy,  Missionary  of  the  same  Board,  Futtp.pore,  North 
India,  July,  1860.     A  native  Bengali. 

Rov.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Borsaa,  Gujarat, 
North  India,  July,  1862.  Procured  through  Rev.  Jamoj  L.  Scott, 
of  PnttcLghur,  North  India. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Pairbank,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Wadale,  District  of  Ahmednuggur, 
North  India,  April,  1862.  Procured  through  Eev.  James  L.  Scott, 
of  Futtehghur,  North  India. 

Hon.  Robert  Hart,  Department  of  Marine  Customs,  Canton,  CJiina, 
September,  1860. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  From  Man-ki-ch5  Ka-wa-be,  a 
native  Japanese  from  Yedo,  May,  186'7. 

Rev.  B.  A.  Stephens,  Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
TTnion,  Rangoon,  India,  August,  1860. 

Eev,  Francis  Mason,  D.  D,,  Missionary  of  the  Board  last  named,  Toun- 
goo,  India,  June,  1860. 

Rev.  Jonathan  "Wade,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  Board  last  named, 
Maulmain,  India,  June,  1860. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Van  Meter,  Missionary  of  the  Board  last  named,  Bassein, 
India,  November,  1861. 

Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Missfonary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Kingsmill  Island,  Micronesia,  Au- 
gust, 1860. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Snow,  Missionary  of  the  Board  last  named,  Kusai,  Strong's 
Island,  March,  1860. 
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pBraous  by  wliom  and  Places  where  Sohedules  were  filled. 


It.  Mauri      .... 

18.  TONQAN     .... 

19.  Hewan     .... 

20.  Amaztjlu,  or  Kafie 


1.  Hon,  Thomas  Miller,  United  States  Consul,  Sandwich  Islands,  Hilo, 
Island  of  Hawaii,  May,  1860. 

2.  Hon.-  Loriii  Andrews,  one  of  tlie  Jadgea  of  the  King's  Courts,  Ilono- 
luln,  Sandwich  Islands,  May,  1860. 

3.  Bev.  Artemns  Bishop,  Missiotiary  of  the  Board  last  named,  Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich  Islands,  April,  1860. 

Hey.  Richard  Taylor,  M.  A.,  P.S.L.,  Wanganni,  New  Zealand,  Au- 
gust, 1863.  Procured  fay  the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Leavenworth,  U".  S. 
Consul,  Bay  of  Islands. 

Re7.  Lorimer  Fison,  English  Missionary  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  Eewa, 
Fiji,  December,  1869.  Procnred  through  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  of 
Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  Rewa,  Fiji,  December,  1869.  Procured  through 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 

Rev.  Andrew"  Abraham,  Missionary  of  the  Board  last  named,  Mapu- 
malo.  Natal,  East  Aii-ica,  January,  1861. 
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SYSTEMS   OF   C  0  N  S  A  NO  UI  HIT  Y   AND   AFFINITY 


TABLE  III,— Systems  of  CoNSANOuiNirr  and  Affinity  of  the  Turanian  and  Malayan  Families. 

Families. 

Classes. 

b™l,.. 

■Dialeota. 

Persons  by  whom  aoliedulea 
were  filled. 

Pronoun  ^j-  or  mh,!. 

[                [              f 

1,   Tamil 

Rev.  Ezckiel  C.  SDudder 

En. 

Dkavidic,        \  DraTidian,     J 

2,   Tcluga 

[             I 

3.  Canarese 

Rev.  B.  Rice     .... 

Nanna. 

4.  Hindi 

Re¥.  James  L.  Scott  .     . 

Masc.  mera;  fem.  meri. 

TUKANIAN, 

Gauraic,         ^  Gauran,        J. 

5.  Bengali 

Rc¥.  Gopenath  Nandj-   . 

e,.  Mar^thi 

Rev.  S.  B.  Fail-bank  .     , 

"     miizha;   "     mflzhi. 

1.  Gnjslratbi 

Rey.  Joseph  S.  Taylor   . 

■'     mfiro;      "    mari. 

\           1 

8.   Chinese 

Hon.  Robert  Hart     .     . 

Wo-te. 

[              I            I 

9.  Japanese 

Lewis  H.  Morgan  .     .     . 

Wa-fii^k'-se-no 

10.  Burmese 

Rev.  E,  A.  Stephens.     . 

(Masc.  Ky-u-nok'. 
JFem.   Ky-uu-jua. 

11,  Karen.    (S^^au  dialect) 

ReT.  Francis  Mason,  D.  D. 

Unclassified,    J J 

12.  Eareti.   (Pwo        "      ) 

Rev.  Jonath'n  Wade,  D.D. 

T' 

13.  Karon 

Rey.  H.  L.  Tan  Meter  . 

Yeh. 

( 

14.  Kinp  Mill  Islands    . 

Rer.  Hiram  Bingham     . 

Suffix  a. 

Mlcronesl™,  ] 

( 

15.   KQsaicn  (Strong's  Is'd) 

Rev.  B.  a.  Snow  .    .     . 

Suffix  nb  or  ik. 

IS.  Hawaiian      .... 

Hon.  Thomas  Miller  .     . 

Oceanic,          < 

Polyticsiaa,    -i 

U.  Maori  (.New  Zealand) 

Eev.Ridi'd  Taylor,  F.S.L. 

Ta'-kn(sing.),a'-kn(pl.) 

18.  Tongan  (Friendly  Is'ds) 

Rey.  Lorimer  Fison  .     . 

E-ku  or  ho-kn. 

19.   Fijian  (Rewa  Nation) 

Suffix  No'ng-gii  or 

Ne'ng-gu. 

Kafrarian, 

30.  Amaziilu  (Kafir)    .     . 

Rev.  Andrew  Abraham  . 

Wa'-me  or  ya'-me. 

GS          M& 

jr,  1870 
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NOTATION  n  TABLE  III. 


a  as  a  in  ale,  mate, 

a  "  "  "   art,  father, 

a  "  "  "  at,  tank, 

a  "  "  "   all,  fall. 

e  as  e  in  even,  mete, 
e   "    "   "    enter,  met. 
e  has  a  nasal  sound  as  the  French  en 
in  mien. 


i  as  i  in  idea,  mite, 
i    "  "  "   it,  pity. 


o  as  o  m  over,  go. 
6   "    "    "   otter,  got. 


u  in  use,  mute. 
00  "    food. 


CONSONANTS. 


ch  as  ch  in  chin. 

d  pronounced  harshly  by  curving  back 
the  tongue  and  bringing  it  forcibly 
against  the  roof  of  the  month. 

g  hard  as  in  go. 

g  soft  as  in  gem. 

h-  a  sonant  guttural. 

n  nasal  as  in  drink. 


t'  prefixed  indicates  that  the  tongne  is 
to  be  pressed  forcibly  against  the 
teeth  in  its  pronunciation. 

'  An  apostrophe  after  a  final  syllable 
denotes  a  slight  breathing  sound. 

1  An  interrogation  mark  in  the  Table 
indicates  that  the  gnswer  is  con- 
jectural. 


The  notation  of  the  cultivated  languages  is  left  unchanged.     The  following  is 
much  used  in  India : — 

a  short  as  in  cat.  u  as  oo  in  food, 

a  as  in  iar.  t  dental, 

c  long  a  as  in  pale.  palatal. 

i  short  as  in  pit.  n  as  French  non. 

i  long  as  e  in  mete.  ch  as  in  church. 

o  as  in  note.  au  as  ow  in  how. 
u  as  in  bull. 
(522) 
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Table  III. — Coksangtjinity  and  AmNiir  of  the  Tukanian  and  Malayan  Families, 


.  Taoiil 

1  Telagu 

1  Hmdl 

I  Bangaii 

;  Mai4tiii 

■  Gnjarathi 

;  Chinese 

I  Japan as 


Karen  (^Sgaudial'oi 
;    KarBu(Pwo      " 
1    karen 
:    kings  Mill  Island: 

Kasaiot-. 


Amaiiilii  fEafit) 


Mer^  aarfl  idi 

Amar  otj  bioh  p«a  pt6  niolin 

M^izhu  mpauazSi  panazS, 

Maio  purvaj 

Wo  te  kaon-tsfl 

Ko  o  80  loo 

K    bee      ■>  A  bee 

Y&  phn  pgha 

Y   phu 

Yeh  pu  pa  do 

JIbii 

[L6  li 
ktt'  n  kfi'  pii  nil  ka,'  na  kiV  . 

U  ko'k)  wa   me 


My  tbiril  grandrather, 


My  gnat  groat  grandfather. 


My  forefather 
My  fat  removed  ancestor. 
High  beginning  father. 
My  great  great  grandfather. 

Mj  grandfather. 

My  great  grandfather. 

My  ancestor. 

poiitration. 
My  grand  parent  male,  third 


MLzhi  Dlpanaze  panaze 


laphiS  pgha 

1   plie 

"ieh  pee  pa-do 


My  third  grand mothei 


My  grent  gt.  grandmother. 


My  ancestor. 
Far  removed  a: 
High  beginning 
My  great  gt.  gr 


L  My  gt 


2.  Telugu 

3.  Canareso 

4.  Hindi 
6.  Beng&h 
'.  MiratLi 

.  Onjilratld^ 

8.  Chinese 

10.  Bunnese 

11.  E:aien(Sgaadial'ot) 
•".  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

.  Kinga  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kn^alen 

.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maoii 

18.  Amaznlu  (Kafii) 


Sh^'jeje 

K    ba     "  A  ba. 

Y&  phu  phgft 

Y   phn 

Yah  pQ  pa-do 

Jll^tl  [pap^tnt: 

PupU.  tnmmtin  [ifapa  tiir 

kil'  ti  ku'  pti  ua  ka'  na 

U  ko'  ko  wa'  we 


My  second  grandfather. 
I -re  it  grandfather. 
My  great  grandfather. 


My  additional  ancestor, 
Gieat  grandfather. 
My  great  grandfather. 

My  grandfather. 
My  great  grandfather. 
My  anceitor.  [my. 

Fatherof  the  father  of  father 
My  gd  parent  male,  second 
[generation. 
My  ancestor. 


En  pficldi 

Mutt&vva 

NSnna  miLtiawwa 

Meri  pardiiJi 

Amar  oty  pit&  mohy 

Mlizbi  panaze 

Mail  pnrvEJ 

Wo-te  tBuiig-tsfi-mo 

She'-bB-ba 

K:  a-U-ni&.     "  M-ni& 

Ya  phiS-pgha 

Y'  phe 

Yeh  pee-pa-do 

[hejtik 
Neng-keySn-npnS-keyen-nene- 
Ka'-ii  ktl-ptl'na  ita-hee-iia  kO.'- 

[IL-lu'-a 
Uko'-ko  wa'-me 


My  second  grandinoLhei 
Great  grauit  in  other. 
My  great  grand  mothei-. 


My  ancestor.  [mother. 

My  more   remote  ancesl    ' 
Great  plan  dm  other. 
My  graat  grandmother. 

My  grandmother. 

My  great  giandmotlier. 

[thcr  n 

Mother  of  the  mother  of  mo- 
Mygd. parent  female, sei 


[gen 


,  Tamil , 

1.  Telllgu 

i.  Canarese 

:.  Hindi 

.  Bengali 

:,  MarathS 

'.  Gajarailil 

i.  Chinese 

'.  Japanese 

I,  Bnrraese 

,  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct) 

i.  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

:.  EiugB  Mill  Islands 

.  Maori 

.  Amaznla  (Kafir)  ,„ 


'En  paddan 

Tat& 

KELnnS.  tatitna 

Marad6,d,i 

Amar  dMa '. 

MazhaSza 

M^roradora 

Wo-tetsfi-m 

O-je'-aang 

K:ho,    i>A-p6 

Yaphtt 

Y'  phn 

Yehpli 

Jiliit 

Papa-tummnn-pSpa-tnmmnk, 

Ktl'-il  kil-pfl'-na  kS'-na 

Ta-ku  tu-pn-na... 

U-ba'-la  kii'-ia 


Mv  grandfather. 
Grandfather, 
My  graudiather. 


My  ancestral  father. 

Grandfather, 

My  grand fatliar. 


My  ancestor- 
Father  of  the  father  my. 
My  grandparent  inalo. 
My  grandfather. 
My  grandfather. 


Enpaddi 

Nann&flwwa 
Men  d&ih 
Amar  didy 
Mdslii  aze 
Mari  yardi  u 


Nene  ker6n  nenS  keyftk 
ku'  a  ktl  pJl'  na  wa'  liee  n' 
1  a  k(i  ku  1  a 
U  ma'  me  kti'  1ti 


My  grandmother 


My  eldei  brothpp 
My  anoeatial  moth"i 
Grandmother 
My  grandmother 


Mother  of  llie  mnl 
My  graiidp  irrat  li^ 
M>  fjiandmothei 
My  griiidmothei 
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Table  III.— CovMnued. 

5.   Mj-  fathor. 

,....,..,„, 

..„..,„. 

„.....„. 

1  Tamil 

2  Teltigu 

3  Cinalese 

4  Hindi 

G    Beag^ll 

6  Mar&thi 

7  Guiilrathl 

8  CliinP=e 

9  Japanese 

10  Burmes" 

11  KirenC&tandnl'el) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13  Karen 

14  KmgB  Mill  Islands 

15  Easaien 

16  Hanaiian 
n     Miori 

lb    Amiznlu  (t.afir) 

1 
2 

4 
5 

7 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

En  t1kklpp"in 

^  iiiiil  tlnde 

Meiapit^ 

A  mar  pitah 

Mazha  bSp- 

Miro  biplL     <■  Pita      ["  Kea  ffl 

Wo  te  fa  tsin       "  Tear  teay 

0  to'-tsang    "  Tsee  tsee 

K     a  bi'      "  A-pi,' 

Y^p5 

T   pt. 

Tell  pah 

T-.mau 

P&  pa  tarn  mnk 

Kti'ti    maka'S   kA'na 

Tt  kn   pa  pa 

Ubi   b. 

My  father. 
Father 
My  father. 

My  fat  her  relation.  'Daddy. 
Father           [°  House  father. 
My  father. 

Father  male  my. 
My  piient  male. 
My  i.ther. 
Mj  fither. 

En  tv 

Tim 
maiA  lai 

Meri  maia 

Amarmat^h 

Mazhi  as 

Mill  ma 

Wo  tS  mo  tsm     "  Kea  mo 

O  ki  tsan      I'  Ha  ha 

K     a  me'      "A  ma' 

YamO 

l!'mo 

Yehmo 

Tinau 

Ne  n6  keyfik 

Eu    0    ma  ka'  %    ka'  na 

Ta  ku  wa  e  a 

F  ma'  me 

My  mother 
Mother 
My  mother 

My  motherrelation.   "  ffouse 
Mother                         [mother. 
My  mother 

Mother  female  my. 
My  parent  female. 
■My  mother 
My  mother 

..,„... 

.,„.,..,„, 

,...,.„.„.,. 

,...„.„... 

1    Tamil 
i    T"hiRU 

3  Canaie=e 

4  Hmdt 

5  Bengali 

6  Marathi 

7  Gujaratht 
R    Cliliieae 

9    Japanese 

10  Barmeae 

1 1  Karen  (Sgau  dial  (,t) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13  Xaren 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15  Kusaien 
lb    Ha wan an 
17    Maori 

li    Amozula  (kihr) 

1 
3 
3 
4 
5 

7 

3 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

17 
18 

Fu  makm 

koduku 

Nan  11 A  inaR\nu 

Meri  beta 

Amai  pntro 

Mazbaputra    I'Lank  =  Mulaga 

MMo  dikaro      '■  Pllt.* 

Wo  te  11   tSZB 

Moos'  ko 

K    tua 

"ia,  pho-khwd 

ll'plio-kliwa 

Yell  p6  khwa 

r^atn  te  m&ne 

Mwgn  nuttik 

Kfl'a  kal'kee  kfi' na    "Ka' 

Ta-kn  ta  ma           [ma  ka'  n% 

In  do  d  I    na  ya'  me 

My  ion 
My  son 

My  oliild  boy. 

Son 

My  sop 

My  male  ehild. 

Child  my  a  male. 

Son  my 

My  child  male 

My&on 

Son  of  me. 

En  mSkll 
kutaril 

Nauna  magaiu 
Men'  beti' 

Mizhikaroya   »  Lek   =  MuLage 

Marl  dikari      »  Potri 

Wo  te  neu  ir 

Moo'  soo  ma 

K     thi  ne^ 

il  plio  mu 

Vphomu 

Yell  jio  mu 

Natu  te  aine 

An  nuttik 

ha'  &   kai  kee    wa  hee  na 

n  ku  ta  ma  hi  ne        [torn  he 

In  do  U  ka'  ie  ya'  me      "  In 

My  dimthler 
Dinti;  Liter 
My  daughter 

Myghlohild 
Dmghter 
My  daufehtec 
My  female  child. 

Child  my  a  female. 
Daufeliter  my 
My  child  female. 
My  daughter 
DauglitHfofme.  Adaugliier. 

11.  My  grandson. 

,«..,..,... 

TrEiuslatLod. 

1    Tamil 
3    Telugu 

3  Cinareae 

4  Hindi 

6    Bengali 

6  Maratl.l 

7  Gnjarathi 

8  Chinese 

9  Tapanebe 
10    Burmese 

11.  t.aieii(Si!;iudial'ot) 
'l2.  Karen  (Pwo      '        ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Miil  Islands 

15.  Knsaien 
Ifi.  Hiwiiian 
17.  Moon 

13.  Ain.izulu  (Kaflr; 

1 
2 

4 

E 

7 

9 
10 
11 

IS 
14 
15 
lb 
17 
lb 

En  pfifSn 

My  grandson. 

My  grandson,    "  Son's  son. 

My  grandson. 

My  born  of  a  sou. 

My  growing  for  the  second 

Grandson.             [time  boy. 

My  grandson. 

My  grandohild  male. 
Grandchild  my  a  male. 
Grandson  my. 
My  grandchild  male. 
My  grandobild. 

Bn  pertti 

Minamaralu 

Nanna  momma_a!u 

M.„  p„,, 

Amir  nitay     '  Downtir 

Mazhi  n;.t 

M  in  pautii 

Wo-te  sun  neu 

Mi'ee 

K     my  a' 

YU  lie  po  mu 

Y   le  po  mu 

leh  leS-mu 

Tibu  te  alne 

An  nattiii  nattik 

K.ii  a    moo  pn  na    wh  beS  na 

My  granddau(,hter 
e  rand  daughter 
My  gianddaughl^r 

My  gd  dauglit    '■  Dan  dan. 
My  grinddanghter 
My  born  of  a  daughter 
My  growing  Mr  thi.  2d  time 
Granddangliter             [girl. 
Mygranl  1  ild 
My  granddaughter 

My  grandchild  female 
My  Brandohild  a  female. 

My  grandchild  female 
MygraTidchill 
Giandthildof  me 

Nanna  momm&ganu 

Amar  naty    "  Powutro 

Mazhanata 

Maro  pautra 

K:  my-a' 

Ya  lie-pB-khwa 

Yeh  lee'-khwa 

Mweu-natUn-iiattik 

KQ-ii  moo-pii--na  ka'-na 

Ta^ku  mo-ko.pu-na 
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Table  111. — Continued. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Telngu 

3.  CanarosB 

4.  Hiiiilt 

5.  Beiigail 

6.  MaratW 

7.  Gnj&rathl 

8.  ChliiesB 

10.  Baimeae.!""'.'.!  .... 

11.  Kareu  (Sgan  dial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      • 

13.  Karen 

14.  Eingg  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaiun 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

Auiaaulu  (Kafir).., 


□S,  inilmma,gaDU 

MerA  paroia 

Amar  powutro 

Mazba  pauatii 

Wo-fS  tsnng-ann 

k-^ui/.i^ic::zzzzz:::::. 

Ya  lo-pB-khwfi 

Y'  lo-po-khwa 

Yeh  16-khwa 

Tibnn-natu [nilttik 

Mw6n  -  nattin  -  mw^u  -  nttttio  - 
S,  moo-pii'-nB,  lia'-ua  ku'-a- 
Ta-ku  mo-ko-pu-ua [bi-a 


My  second  grandson. 
Great  grandson. 
My  great  grandson. 


[tlie  seeoud  lime  boy. 
My  additional  growing  for 
Great  gran  de  111  Id. 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandson. 

My  gre&t  grandchilrl  male. 

Srandohild  of  my  child. 

Great  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandchild  male. 

My  grandchild. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 


Tibnn  natu 

Am  nuttin  Hn  njlttin  nilttik 
Kit   u  moo-pii   ni  wS  liSe  na 
Ta  ku  mn  ko-pu  ni  [kfl  1  Itl 


My  fieoond  granddaughter. 
Great  gran  eld  aught  er 
My  great  granddaughter. 


[the  second  time  girl. 
My  additional    glowing  for 
Great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandpliiltl. 
My  graat  granddaughter. 

My  great  grandchild  female. 
Orandofaild  of  my  child. 
Great  granddanghter  my. 
My  great  grandchild  female. 
My  grandchild. 
Great  grandchild  of  me. 


i  leluga 

i  Canare  e 

1  Hiudi 

i  Ben}(&li 

>  MarHtlit 

'  Ijiijaratlii 

I  Chinese 

I  Burmese 

.  Kaien<S(!andialc,t) 

i  iaien  (Pwo      "      ' 

.  Kiugs  Mill  Islands 

■'.  Hawaii^!!!!!!!!!'.!!! 

.  ililaon 

..  Aniazulu  (Kafir)... 


T(L  lb.  pO  khwa 
¥■  la  [0  khwa 
Yeh  l&-khwa 
Tibnn  mtn 
MwSd  nSttin  n   . 
Ka-ij 


Ta-ku  n 


My  great  great  grands 
My  great  grandson. 
My  great  great  grandson, 
[oond  time  bi 
My  great  growing  for  the 
Great  grandson's  child. 
My  great  great  grandchild. 
My  great  great  grandson. 


My  gt-  gt.  grandchild  male. 
Grandchild  of  my  child. 
Great  great  grandson  my. 
My  S'.  g'.  grandt-hild  male. 
My  grandchild. 
Great  grandchild  of  me. 


.  gt.  granddaughter. 

and  daughter, 
gt.  gt.  grauddaonhter. 
[serond  liuw  ^irl. 

reat   growing   lor  the 

.  danghter's  chilii. 

eat  great  grandi  hild. 
g     gt.  granddanghter. 

gt,  gd.  child  female, 
nhild  of  my  child, 
g     grand  daughter  my. 

Rt.  gd.  child  female, 
indehild. 
grandchild  of  me. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Tolngu 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

B.  Bengali 

0.  MarathS 

7.  Gujarathl 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Barmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgandial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ' 

13.  Eareu 

l-L  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

IH.  Amaziilu  (Kafir).., 


En  tamaiyan.     "  AnnSn 

Nanna  anna 

Murfi,  baca  bh&i 

Amar  burro  dada 

"  iahi  wailal  bhan.   ■>  Agraz. 

o-te  ko-ko.     ''  Heung 

;e-ko!!!!'!"!!!!"!;" ;;;"!!!;!! 

Y^  way-khw& 

Y'  wai-po-khw5 

Yeh  wfih-pan-khwa 

Taru-te-karimo& 

'   ■  lass,     »Ma-tii 

a  kai'-ktt-i-a'-na 

Ta-ku  tn-ft-ka-na 


My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 
My  greater  brother. 
My  eldest  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother.    Senior. 

Elder  brother. 

My  elder  brother,   [eassor). 

My  elder  bro.  (male  prede- 

My  elder  brother. 
Brother  my  elder. 
Brother  my  larger. 
My  bro.  older  than  myself. 
My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother  of  us. 


En  tamaiyan 


''  Annan 


Nanna  anna 

Mora  bai  %  bhii 

Amar  bnrro  dad  a 

Miizha  wadel  bhan      ''  Agraa 

Mirobhai 

Wo  tc  ko  ko     •>  Henng 

K     mo  ung  ky  ee 
^Iwi-v  khwa 
Y    wai  po  khira 
I  eh  weh  pan  khwa 
Manu  te  karimoi 
Lgk  last.      ''  Ma  tu 
Ka'ilkii'klina'  na 
Ta  ku  tun  go  lie 
IT'  mui  wa    t  I 


My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 
My  greater  broth ar. 
My  oldest  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  elder  brother.    »  S 

Elder  brother. 

My  brother  elder,     [ce 

My  elder  bro.  (male  j 


ede- 


My  elder  brother. 
Brother  my  older. 
Brother  my  larger. 
My  bro.  older  than  myself. 
My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother  of  as. 
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Table  IlI.—  ConHmied. 

19.  Wy  elJsr  Bister.  (Male  speaking.) 

,.„.,..„. 

■""»"■—-....-... 

...„,..,„. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
IS 

En  akkSrl.     "  T&makay 

Akki 

My  elder  sister. 
Elder  sister. 
My  elder  sister. 
My  greater  sister. 
My  eldest  sister. 

My  sister.    ' [en eed  woman 
My  elder  sist.     "  An  espen 
Elder  sister. 

My  elder  Sister,    [decessoi) 
My  elder  sister  (female  pre 

My  elder  sister. 

Sister  my  older. 

Sister  my  lar;!er. 

My  sister  older  than  myself. 

My  elder  sister. 

Sister  of  us. 

En  ikkal      '  T&makay 
Vila 

r,  Ulna  akka 

M  ri  birl  babin 

Am^r  burro  diddy 

Mazhi  wadel  bahen     "  Agrasi 

Man  bahen 

Wo-te  tseay  tseiy      "  Tsze 

K    emV 
Ya  WY  mu 
Y   wai  po  mn 
Yeh  w6h  pau  mu 
Taru  te  karimoi 
Loil^  lass      "  Mitfl 
hu'  u  kll'  kil  d,  a'  n* 
Til  11  tu  ikini 
U-Ua'  di  wV  tQ 

My  elder  sister, 
tlder  sister. 
My  eider  sister. 
My  greater  sister. 
Hy  eldest  sister. 

My  sister,      [enced  woman. 
My  elder  sist.     "  An  esperi- 
ELder  sister. 

My  elder  sister,    [deoessor. 
My  elder  sister  (fomate  pi-e- 

My  elder"  sister. 

Sister  my  older. 

Sister  my  laroer. 

My  sister  older  tlianmyself. 

My  elder  sister. 

bi,ter  of  us. 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Marathi 

Mazlit  wadel  bahen.   "  Agrazi 

Mail  Mhen 

Wo-tB  tseay-tseay.     "  Tsze.... 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Snsaien 

Yaway.mu 

Manu-te-karimoa 

LoEk^lasa.    »  Miltfi 

KQ'-ti  kai'-kQ  wa-hee'-na 

Ta-ku  tn-a-hi-ne 

U-da'-da  wa'-til 

18.  Amttaulu<Eaflr)... 

'■■  ;a-ss'" 

-„„...„... 

(Fomale  spenklug.) 

,,„.,.„.. 

1.  Tamil 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

10 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

En  tambl. 

My  younger  brother. 
Youugur  iirotlier. 
My  younger  brother. 
My  lesser  brother. 

My  brotlier.            [brother. 
My  san.liltle  Junior.  "  Little 
Younger  brother. 
My  younger  bro.     [oeasor). 
My  younger  bro.  (male  eao- 

My  younger  brotber. 
Brother  my  younger. 
Brother  my  smaller. 
My   brother   younger  than 
My  younger  bro.      [myself. 
Younger  brother  of  me. 

EntamW 

My  yonni;er  biotlier. 
Younger  brother. 
My  younger  brnthei-. 
My  lesser  broliior. 

My  brotlier.             [brotlier. 
My  sen.little  junior.  '■Little 
Younger  brotlier. 
My  bTO.  yonuger.      [cesser. 
My  yonnger  bro.  (male  suc- 

My  younger  brother. 
Brother  my  youn!»er. 

My  brother   younger  than 
My  younger  bro.      [myself. 
Younger  brotlier  of  me. 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hind5 

5.  BengUS 

6.  Mar&tl>l 

7.  Qiiiarathi 

Nann&t&mmli 

Mem  oliotli  lilj&i 

MizhadbilkatalihaiL    i-Aniiz 

MirobMi 

Wo-tB  henng-te.     ■>  A-te 

O-to'-to 

K:  ny-efi 

MizhHdlilikatabliaa.    "Anilz 

Wo-ta  heung-te.     "  A-te. 

O-to'-to 

K:  510-nng  ga-ta' 

Yapu-Iihwa 

Y'pu-po-khwa 

Yeh  pti'-pan-lthwa 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Bm-mese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Sings  Mill  Islands 

16.  Knaaien 

15.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

Tell  pii'  pau-khwa 

Lik-srik.     "  l-Vos 

Ku'-tlkill'kiil'-na. 

I,ik-Rvik.     "  Fwos 

Kti'-fl  k:;i'-kii-n:i'-na 

(Malii  BpentiMf.) 

..„.,..,.., 

''V^^z^iitx^^r 

™.„„, 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hmdi 

5  Bengali 
G    MarathS 

7  Gujlratlii 

8  Cliinexe 

9  Jaianese 

10  Burmese 

1 1  Kiren  (Sgan  dial  ot) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      '       > 

13  Karen 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15  Knsaien 
Id    Hawaiian 
17    Maoii 

1<1    Amazuln  (Knfii) 

1 

a 

4 
I> 

7 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
1^ 
IB 
17 

En  tangiidiolii      i>  T%ngij 

CiiBii._lii 

Kaona  tinna 

Meiioliotlbaliin 

Amar  ckota  bbnguy 

M^zbi  dhttkate  balien     ^  Aw 

Mail  b&ben                        [arzl 

Wo-te  mei  mei 

E-mo'  to 

K ;  knee  mS, 

Ya  pn-mu 

T'  pu  po  mn 

Yeii  pQ'  pan-mQ 

Manu  te  kanmwi 

Loai,  snk 

Kfl'  a  kaT  kQ  wa-hefi-iia 

Ta  ku  tu  1  hi  ne  te  i  n^ 

U-d.  d'ini'tS 

1^ younger  sister. 
YSnngei  sister. 
My  jounger  sister. 
My  leseer  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  younger  sister. 

lounger  siEter. 

My  younger  sist.     [cesser). 

My  younger  sist.  (fern,  soo- 

My  younger  sister. 
Sister  my  younger. 
Sister  my  smaller. 
My  sister  younger. 
My  younger  sister. 

En  tangaithohi       "  Tangay 

ChSlieifi 

Ninni  tangi 

Men  olioti  bsihin 

Am^r  choto  bbngny 

Mizti  dhakate  bahen     ^  Aw 

Wo  tS  mei  mei 
E-mo' to 
K    ny-ee  ma 
Ya  pu  mu 
1    pu  po  mu 
leh  pu'  pin  mil 
Tarn  ie  kaumwi 
Lotlk  snk 
Kuu'fciililna 
1 1 1  u  t    1  nil 
U  Wda  wV  til 

My  yonnger  ulster. 
ionn^eisi  ter 
My  yonnger  sister. 
My  lB=>sei  sister. 

My  younger  Bister. 
Youngei  sister. 
My  younger  sist.    [cesser). 
My  younger  sist.  (fem.  su(;- 

My  younger  sister. 
Slates  my  younger. 
Sister  my  smiller. 
My  sistei  yoang^r. 
My  youngpr  Slater, 
fci'itei  of  us 

1 
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TABT.E  111.— Coniinued. 

2 
3 
4 

9^.  My  lirolhers.    (Male  speaking.) 

,„..,..,„. 

»..»....,..,..„...,.,...,., 

„...,.„„. 

1    Tamil 
3    Telngu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hindi 

6    Bengali 

6  Mar&th! 

7  Siijarithi 

5  Chinese 
9    Japanese 

10  BurraBse 

11  KaiLn(SaaudLaUt) 

12  Karen  (Pwo             ) 

13  Kiren 

14  Kings  Mill  lelauds 
19    Eneal^n 

le    Hawaiian 
17    Maoii 

15  ^iiiiaulu  (Laflr) 

En  apTiantiraMmm 

Ann  I  tlmmulU 

Saliodailifl 

Mer&  bhai 

Amar  bratah 

Mazha  Wi&w      "  Bhawaude 

Wo-te  henng  te  mnu 

K  :  tiy-BB-^  ko  to 

Tfi  dau  pu  way  kbwl 

Y'  du  pu  wal  khwa 

Yah  pll  yeh  w6h  pan  khwa  t- 

Tani  nalto                          [pa 

Ma-16k 

Ka-Q'  mail  kal'  kn  ^S/  ni 

A-ku  tu  1  ki  na 

U'-mfowa   til 

My  elder  younger  brothers. 
My  biolb  la. 
Brotbe  s  (Sanskrit). 
My  brotheiB. 

Elder  blethers. 

My  older  and  yonnger  bros. 

Brother  my  all  of. 
Brothers  my. 
My  brothi-rs. 
Mvbiothera<elder) 
Brother  our. 

En  sakoth&rer 

Anna  tammiilu 

Sfihodaraift 

Mara  bliai 

Amirbrttah 

Maahibhaw       ^  Bhiwande 

Wo  tS  heung  ta  mun 

A'-nee  do'  mo 

K    ny  ee-e'  ko  to' 

Yadaupn  way  khwa 

Y'dopa  waSkhwa 

Yeh  pu  yab-w6h  pau  khwa  t 

Manu  nako                           [pa 

Ma  lek 

Kil  6.'  mia  kir  kal  na 

A  ku  te  i-n. 

My  brother's  (Sanskrit). 
Flder  younger  brolherg. 
Brothers  (Sanskrit). 
My  brothers. 

My  seniors  jnniora. 

Eldei  brothers. 

My  older  and  younger  bros. 

Brothers  my  all  of, 

Bi  others  my. 

My  brothers. 

My  brothers  (youngar). 

Blether  our. 

27.   Mj- sisters.     (MsilespakldK.) 

T..,..™. 

28.  M7  BiatecB,    (Fsmala  speaking.) 

,..„,..,„. 

1    Tamil 
a    Teluga 
}    Canarese 

4  Hindi 

5  Bengali 

6  mv^tbi 

7  Otijar&tiii 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Eunnege 

11  Kixen(&gaadiaUt) 

12  Karen  (Pwo       '      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Knsaten 

18.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Ama^ulu  (Kaflr)... 

1 

2 

4 
6 
6 

7 
3 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Entainakayt&ngiymin. 

SakOtliJrtim 

SUioUnglltt 

Meulahin 

Am^r  bho  uy 

Ma/ hi  bahine 

Wo  IS  tsze  me[ 

A  mil  do'  mo 

K     e  m&'  hnee  ma'  to 

IS  dau  pn  way  mil 

\    dn  pa  wai  mu 

Yeh  ptt  yeh  web  pau  mu  t  pa 

MH-latlk 

Ka-ii'  mail  kal'  kil  wa-haS  na 

A-kn  tn  a-hi  ne 

0-da    U  wi   t  1 

My  SHters 
Sisters  (San'ikiit) 

My  sisteis 

My  filder  youniter  sisters, 

Cider  "istarB 

My  eldei  and  younger  sists. 

SiStera  my  all  ot 

Sister  my 

My  sisters 

My  sisters  (aldei) 

Sislei  our 

En  =akotharkal 
Sakoll  a  illil 
Rahodar  gaiu 
Me     bih 
Amar  bho^ny 
M.izh  bah  ne 

Wo  te  laae  me 

E  mo  to-do  mo 

K    e   1  '^  bnee  n  a   to 

la  da    pu  way  ran 

Y   d-ip,wa  mn 

lei    pu  yeh  w6b  pan  rau  t  pa 

Ma  lauk 

Kl  a   mat  k  1   kn  wS-hel  na 

A  kn  te  1 !  a 

U  U   la  wi   11 

My  Biters  (Sanskrit). 
My  B  sters. 

My  elder  younger  sister. 

Yon   Kor  Bisters. 

My  older  and  yonnger  siats. 

S  •tfM  my  all  of. 

biste    my. 

My  s  sters. 

My  s  sters  (younger). 

''\SiiX'^:ir 

T...... 

30.  My  brolier'n  son's  wife. 
(Male  Epeililiig.) 

„.,„... 

1.  Tamil 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

EnmSkSn 

My  son. 
My  nephew. 

My  nephew  fborn  of  bro.) 
My  nephew  child  or  child  boy 
Nephew,     [of  the  c/lift  class. 
My  nephew. 

Son  my  a  male- 
Son  my. 
My  child  male. 
My  son. 
Son  of  me. 

En  mSriimakal 

KuJaiu 

N'inna  E6gS 

Menbhttij  bahU 

Amar  bobn 

Mazhi  sJln      "  Chalat  afln 

Mar.  bhratija  vabn 

Wo  ta  ohib  til 

Yo'mit 

K    too-ma 

Ya  pho  do  mn 

Y'  pho-do-mn 

Y<-h  p6-do  mu 

Au  ntlttik 

Kii  iS'  hii  no'  na 

(J  I'nawi'me 

My  dan.-in-law  and  niece. 

Daughter-iu-law. 

My  daughter-in-law. 

My  nephew.    Dau.-in-law. 

My  daugliter-in-lflw. 

My  nephew.    Dau.-in-law. 
My  nephew  child's  wife. 
DauKbter-in-law. 
My  niece. 

Dan^hter.in-law  my. 

Daughter  my. 

My  ohild-in-law  female. 

My  daughter-in-law. 

3.  Canareae 

4.  Hindt 

6.  Bengal} 

6.  Marathl 

7.  Gujarilth! 

8.  Chinese 

Nanna  m^ana 

Merfibbatija 

Marobbraiijo 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  lalanda 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maflri 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir)-. 
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Table  III.— Continued. 

SI.  My  hroHicr'a  daughter. 
(Miileejieakina.) 

,.„.,.„„, 

^       (Male  Bpeilin^.l 

"■■-"■ 

1.  Tamil 

1 

3 
3 

My  daughter. 
Daughter. 
My  daughter. 
My  uieee. 

Mynieee  (born  of  sister). 
My  dan.  of  the  chih  class  or 
Heph«w.                 [nieoegirl. 
My  niece. 

Daughter  my  a  female. 
Daagbter  my. 
My  ohild  female. 
My  danghter. 
Danghter  of  me. 

My  aon-in-law  and  nephew. 

Son-in-law. 

My  son-in-law. 

My  nephew  son-in-law. 

My  aon-in-law. 

My  nephew  son-in-law. 
Niece  girl's  superior  or  BOn- 
Son-in-law,                  [in-law. 
My  nephew. 

Son-in-law  my. 

Son  my. 

My  child-in-law  male. 

Son-in-law  of  ua. 

2.  Telngu 

NannamS,gain 

Meri  bhatijl 

NinnSaliyS, 

Mar&bhati]  damad 

4.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali 

MSzhi  putant.     "  Dhade 

Mari  bhrStiji 

Mazha  aawai.    <•  Chftlat  zaw^ 

Marobhr&tijo  jam&i 

Wo-tS  ebih-neu-aa 

7.  aojara.lM 

9.  Japanese 

O-na'-e-to-ko.     '  Mi-o-e 

11.  Karen  (9gaa  dial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Yeh  p6-do.khwa 

14.  Kinga  Mill  Islands.. 

A^'^iUfk"* 

MivEn-nQtlik 

Ka-ii'-lili-ufi-na  ka'-na 

U-mkwrt-ny-a'-na-wa'-fS, 

Ktt-a'  tiLT  -kSe-wa  heSnS 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

33.   My  brolher's  grandson. 
(MaU  Bpuaking.) 

„...,.,... 

Si    Myby|h»r«^Krinda„.ithter 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

My  Rrandaon. 
GrandROi.. 
My  grandson. 

My  si-andson    of    the    chih 
Grandson.                    {_  class. 
My  grandchild. 
My  grandson. 

Hrandckild  my  a  male. 

My  grandaliild  male. 
My  grandchild. 
Grandobild  of  me. 

lln  pfirtti 

MSnamaiSlu 

N^nni  infimm&ga,lQ 

men  poti 

iVraar  natny 

Mnzhi  nat 

Mill  paulri 

Wo  tS  ohili  sun  neu 

MV-ee 

1'  le  ma 

Yeh  la6  mu 

Tibu-te  alne 

An  Biittin  nilttik 

Ku  ii'  moD-ptt'  na  wa  he6-na 

Ta  ku  mo  ko  pn  ni 

Umelshi'niwVme 

My  granddaunhter 
OranddauKhtei 
My  grinddaughter 

My   gnndJinghter   of    the 
Grinddauf hter   [<-hih  class. 
Mr  grandnhlld 
My  granddaughter 

Gfrandohild  my  a  female. 
Grandchild  my 

Grandthild  of  me 

10.  Burmeae 

11.  Karen  (Spau  dial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pv70      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  lalanda.. 

Eti'-u  moo-pii'-iia  kS'  na 

Ta-ku  mo-ko-pu-na 

18.  Amaaulu  (Kafir)  ... 

(Male  peak  ug  1 

„...,..,.., 

36.  Uj  brother's  great  Knindaa.Ui.htet 
(jvmlc  apeiikins-) 

~— ■■ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

EnirandSm  iBrin 
Mftnimln^madu 

Mer&  parot& 
Aroarnaty 
Maiht  panata 

Wo  tB  cWh  tsnng  new 

She  ko 

K     my-eet' 

^a  lo  hhwiS, 

Y   lo-khwa 

Yeh  16  khwa 

Tihun  nattt                     [nStt  k 

MwSn   n«ttin   row6n   nfiltiii 

Kuu'mooiu  naka  nakii    i 

My  spcond  grandson, 
Gieat  grandson. 
My  great  grandson. 

My  grandson. 

Mv  great  grandson. 

My  great  grandson   of  the 
Hr^ndchild.         [cA/ft  class 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandson. 

Graudehild  of  my  ohild 

Hreit  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandchild  male 

Qreit  grandchild  of  me 

En  iran.lam  pBrtti 

Miiulmau&maralii 

R&nni  mflmroagalu 

Msriparoti 

Amar  natny 

My  second  granddaughter. 
Great  granddaughter. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

My  granddaughter. 

My  great  granddaughter. 

My  great  granddaughter  of 
Grandchild,   [the cAifi  class. 
My  great  grand  ohild. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

Grandoliildofmychild. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  great  grandchild  female. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 

Wo  te  chih  tsnng  ann  nen 
She'  ko 
K    my-«et' 
Y&  lo-mu 
Y'  lo-mn 
Teh  16  mil 
TIbun  nain 

Au  niittm  an  nuttin  ntlttik 
Kti'  n  moo  nil'  na   wa  hee-na 
[ku  .i,  Ifl'  ■<. 
Umzuku    Inwa    me    ti  ipn 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'et) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

18.  Amaiuln  (Kaflr)  ... 

18      U  miu  ku  1 1  wa    mP 
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Table  Ul.—  Conlinued. 

(kale  BpeakiUB) 

„....„... 

(Mlle'^kiug.r    '■ 

X,.—. 

1    Tamil 

1 
2 
3 
4 
9 

7 
8 

10 

12 
13 

14 
16 
18 

17 
18 

En  marfinmatan 

M6aailildu 

Nanna  eodarallja 

MerabliAuJi 

Amar  bhagna 

Mazha  patanya 

Maro  bhouej 

Wo-te  wae-sung 

E-to'-ko.     "O'.* 

K:  too 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 
My  nephew. 

My  neph.  (born  of  aeister). 
My  outside  neph  .or  son  of  the 
Itephew.       \vtae-sung  class. 
My  nephew. 

Child  ray  a  female. 

Son  my. 

My  ohild  a  male. 

My  son. 

Son  of  mo. 

En  makal 

Kuthnru 

My  danghter. 

Dai^hter. 

My  niece. 

My  nephew  dau.-in-law. 

My  daughter-in-law. 

My  nephew  dan. -in-law. 
My  son's   wife   of  the    wae- 
Dau.-iu-law.        [sums  cIbbb. 
My  niece. 

Daugbter-in-law  my. 

Daughter  my. 

My  ohild-iu-law  female. 

4.  Hindi 

Meri  bhauej  bahii 

6.  Marathi 

7.  GujafatW 

Wo-te  wae-sung-suh- fa 

10.  Bnrmeae 

11.  Karen  (Sgan  dial'ot) 
13.  Karon  (Fwo     "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

K:  tco-mS' 

Y'  pho-do-khwS, 

Natn-te-mane 

Mw6n-natttfc 

Tinapan 

Aunuttik 

Kii-a'  hii-ni-nawa.he4na 

u-ma-io-ka-^a'-ca  wa'-me 

IB.  Hawaiian 

Ta-kn  ta-ma 

18.  Amainlu  <Kafir)  ... 

<lLla  Bpestliig^ 

„...,,„. 

^  °7m"is  4"£.'iB8.) 

...,..„. 

1  T^imil 

2  TotuRU 

3  Cauirese 

4  Hindi 

6    Bengal! 

6  Maratht 

7  Gii]tl,r3,thi 

8  Chinese 

9  J^p■^ne3e 

10  Bnimese 

11  kirenC&gaadialot) 

12  Karen  (Pwo       '      ) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

En  mSrilmakll 

MenlkDdilu 

Nanna  poiilrlsaae 

Men  bhanje 

Amir  bha^ny 

Maihl  ptltani 

Mail  bhoneji 

Wo  «  wae^ung-nen 

0  ua'  e  to'  ko      n  Mfi-o-e 

K    too-u.a' 

Ya  ph^-i  ^mo 

Y   pho-ioma 

Yet  p6-do-mil 

Natn-te  aine 

An-nilttik 

Kti-ii'  kaT  ka-wa^he(^na 

Ta  ku  ta  ma  hi  ne 

In-do-dak.   zeya'me 

My  niece 
Niece 
My  niece 

My  niece  (born  of  a  sister). 
Mydiught.  of  the  wiQ^-vunj? 
Niece    Tern,  iisph.    [class. 

Child  my  a  female. 
Daughter  female  my. 
My  ehild  female. 
Wj  dinfeliter. 
Dan^ht.  r  of  me. 

Enmakan 

KOdiikil 

Nannamagann 

MerA  bhauej  damad 

My  son. 

Son. 

My  son. 

My  nephew  son-in-iaw. 

My  son-in-law. 

My  nephew-aon-in-law. 
My  son-in-law  of  the   wao- 
Son-ln-law.          [.«««y  class. 
My  nephew. 

Son-in-lflw  my. 
Son  male  my. 
My  ohiiii-iu-law  male. 

Son-in-law  of  me. 

Maro  bonej  Jaraai 

Moo'-ko 

Y' pho-do-khwa 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaien 

Miv6n-iiiittik 

Kl-a'  hil-no'-na-ka-ne 

U-mkwa-ny-a'-na-wa'-me 

IS.  Amazuln  <Kaflr)  ... 

(Mala  ep^lii'n^)'   "' 

„„.,..,... 

42.  My  Bistar'H  sr^nia^igtl^r. 

»...,..,... 

1 
2 

4 
I 
7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

En  plr^n 

Man  imada 

Nanna  m5mmagami 

Mer&  pota 

Aniarnaty 

Mazhb,  natQ 

Maro  pantrl, 

Wo-tS  waesang  son 

ME'-go 

K:  my-a' 

Ya  iiH-kiiwa 

Y'  le-khwS 
Yeh  lee'-khwa 
TibQ-te-inftne 
MwSn-nettln-Dilttik 
Kfi-ti'  moi^pii'  na  ka'na 
Ta-kn  mo  ko  pn  na 

My  grandson 
(handion 
My  grandson 

My  erandaon  of  the  wac-simq 
GiamUon                     [class. 
My  grandchild 
My  giand-on 

Grandchild  my  a  mala. 
Grandson  my 
My  grandobil  I  male. 
My  grandchild 
Grandchild  of  mo. 

En  pflrtti 

Manamlralti 

Naniii  moramagaiu 

Men  poti 

Amar  iiatny 

Mdzhi  nat 

M  iri  pantri 

Wo  16  loae-sung  Sun-nan 

Ma'  ee 

K     my-a' 

Y^  h^mn 

Y'  le-rau 

Y'lee-mu 

Tibu-te-ame 

An-niittm  nilttilt 

Kit  ii'  moo  pii  na-wi-hee-iia 

Ta  ku  n,o-ko  pa  tia 

Umi.  f.ha'nawi'mH 

My  granddaughter 
fiianddaughtar 
My  graaidaughter 

My   grinddanghter   of   the 
fid    din        [M.«f  s«n3  class. 
My  grand.  hiLd 
My  granddaughter 

Grandihild  mv  a  femile 
Grandrlauehter  iny 
My  grandchild  temale 
My  Rrandchild 
Orinduhild  of  me 

2.  Telugu 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Mar&tM 

7.  GQjarllthi 

9.  Japanese 

11.  Karen  (Sgan  dial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (PwO       "       ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

18.  Amazniu  (Kaflr)  ... 

l£;.BV.   1S70 
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Cana.re'^e 
Hmdi 
Bengali 
MariLthi 
Gajgrathi 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Burmese 
Karen  (Sgau  dial  ot) 
.    Karen  (Pwo  ) 

Kings  MiU  Islands 


18,  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 


Ell  randim  p6riln 


ftfer&  pai  >t& 
Mazlid  panatu 


6  lD-khn& 

Yali  IS-khwa 
1  ibun  natn 


My  second  grandson. 
My  great  grandson. 


Nan  ftmamml 

'    pamti 

Amar  n  t    y 

Mazl    p^nat 


g  gd.son  of  the  wae-, 
Gt  gd  child.  [class'; 

■■     greit  grandchild. 

great  grandson. 


Grin  Iciiild  of  my  child. 

Gieat  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandchild  male. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 


tt  n  nil  t  k 

I    w    1    6    ni 

[k      E^la 


My  second  granddanghter. 
(  reit  granddaughter. 
My  great  granddaughter. 


My  great  granddanghter. 


Grandchild  of  my  child. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  greatgrandchild  female. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugn 

".   Canareae 

.  Hindi 

.  Bengali 

.  Marilthl 

7.  Gujarathi 

".  Chinese 

.  Jnpanese 

10.  Bnrmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 
la.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

1^.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Knaaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaaulu  (Kafir).... 


En  m£irilm9.kSii .... 

Menalliidu 

Nanua  aliySnu 

Mer^bhatij^ 

Amar  bhaypo. 

MiLxha  chiLch^ 

M&ro  bhfltrijo 

Wo-16  wae-chih.... 
K-to'-ko.    "O'-a..... 

K:  too 

Yapho-do 

Y'  pho-do-khwH 

Yeh  p6-do-khwa ... . 

Natu-te-in&ne 

Mnreu-nattlk 

Kil-a'  kai'-kee-lc5'- 

Ta-ku  ta-ma 

In-d(i-da'-ii5  ya'-mf 


My  nephen 
Nephew. 
My  nephen 


My  nephew  (bor 
My  onter  nepli.  o 
KepU.  [the  via, 
My  nephew. 


Child  my  a  male. 
Son  my. 
My  child  male. 
My  Pon. 


En  m&kal 

My  danghter 

Kttthilru 

Daughter 

NSuna  ratLsEiln 

My  daughter 

Meri  bhatij  bahu 

My  daughter  i 

Maihi  chaoh&  BUn 

Maribhatiijavahu 

My  nephew  da 

Wc-te  wae  tbih-seih  fii 

Yo'-mS, 

Diughter  in  la 

K:  too-ma' 

My  niece 

Ya,  pho-do-mu 

Yeh  p6-il<vmu 

Tinapau 

Danghter  m  Is 

An-nilttik 

KJl-tl'  bu  no'-n!i  wa-hee'  na 

My.hildinH 

U-ma-lokaii'nl  wa'-mo 

Daughter  m  la 

r.  Tlly  Ijrother's  iixM( 


Hindi 

Beng'kli 

Marathi 
7    Guj^rathl 
"    Chinese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karon  (Sgaudialct) 
'-..  Karen  (Pwo      "      > 

i.  Karen... ...... ...■■■... 

:.  Kinga  Mill  Islands.. 

.  Knsaien 

.  Hawaiian 


17. 


isnlu  (Kafir).. 


Ei.  marfimakal 

Men&kaaa.lil 

Nanna  sodElrflsoae 

Meri  bhatijS 

Amar  bhyjhe 

Maahi  ohaehe 

Mari  bh&trije 

Wo-tB  wae-chih  neu 

O-na'-e-to-k.     t-  Ma-i-6.. 

K;  too-mS' 

Ya  pho-do-mn 

y  pho-do-mn 

Yehp6-do-mii 

Nitn-te-alue 

Au-nuttik 

Ku-a'  kai-k&-w&-het-na. 

Ta-kn  ta-ioa-hi-ne 

In-do-da-ka'-zo  ya'-me.. 


My  niece  (bom  of  a  brother). 
My  dan.  of  tlie ma e-cAi/i class, 
Nieee.     '■  Female  nephew. 


Child  my  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child  female. 
My  danghter. 
Danghter  of  me. 


En  mak^n 

Kfldilkii 

Nanna  mSiganu 

Mer&  bhatij  d&m&l.. 

Amar  jamye 

Mazha  chacbfl  zwai.. 
MUro  blmtrijo  jamai 
Wo-tS-wae-chih  neu 

K ;  too-m!t' 

Yapho-do 

Y'  pho-do-khw5- 

Yeh.  pi-do-kkwa 

Jinepan 

MwSn-nilttik 

Kii-ii'  htt-no'-na-ka'- 

U-mfcwa-ny-a'-na  wi 


Son-in-law  my. 

Son  my. 

My  child-in-law 
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Mar^thi 
S    Chinesa 


Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

14  kings  Mill  Islands 

15  Eusalen 

16  HavBiian 

17  Minn 

18  Amizulii  (K-iSt) 


EupSiSn 

n£i  momm^ganu 
M(ii&  pot& 


Ma 


feO 


\£i  h6-kliw'S 
Y'  le-kh«a 
^*.h  U6-khwa 
libu-te  nianp 
Mngn  ulUin  nfittik 
KB  6'  moo  pO'  nk-ka' 


Ta  ku  n 

U-mB  ts 


a  pun 


My  grandson 
Grandson 
My  giandson 


Grandson   ot  tlii 

Giandson 

My  giandchild 

My  grandson 


Grandchild  my  a  male. 

Grandson  my 

My  grandchild  male. 

Mr  gnndoiiild 

"   mdchild  of  mo 


Ma'ee 

loy  a' 
■^lia-mu 
Y   le  mn 
Y..11  lefi-mfl 
Tibu  te  aiiie 
\a  nattm  nattik 
Ku-ii'  moo-pfl'-nil-wll-hee-n 
1 1  ku  roo  ko  pu  na 
U  luf,  tElifl  -nS  w^'  me 


My  granddanghter. 
Granddaughter. 
My  grand  dan  j,liter. 


My    grinddaut;liter    of    the 
&d  diu  [h  ae-cA/A  class. 

My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 


Grandchild  my  a  female. 
Granddaughter  my. 
My  grandchild  female. 

Grandohild  of  me. 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Can^rese 

Hindi 

Bengftli 

HariLthi 

7  Gujirathi 

8  Chinese 

I    Japanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Kimn  (Sgandial  ot) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 
1^    Karen 

14    Eint;^  Mill  Inlands 
Kusaien 

13  Hawaiian 
n    Miori 

Amazulu  (Kifir) 


u  irandilm  pSrSn 

Miinimitnaraada 

Nflnn£i  mnmmCi^nn 

Meri  parotS 

Mazlia  panatil 

Wo-te  wae-ohih-tsung-snn 

8he-ko 

K;  iiiy-Bet' 

Y&lo-khwft 

'  !o-khwa 

Yeh  lo-khwa 

innatn [n&ttik 

MwSn  -  ntittin  -  mw6n  -nfittin- 

Q'  iQoo-pii-na,-ka-ne-kQ'-S.- 
[lii'-a 

iza-kd'-lfl  wa'-me 


Myg 


My  grandson. 

My  great  grandson. 

[wae-chih  class. 
My  great   grandson   of  the 
Great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandson., 


Grandphild  of  ray  oliild. 

Great  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandchild  male. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 


En   randam  pBrtt 
Mtln  Q  a,nam(!,  all 
N     n    mummlg  In 
Marl  paroti 
Amar  ualny 
M^zhi  plinatl 

Wo-iS  wae-  h  h  tsiing-s  ii 


Yeh  lo-mtt 


I   ttln  )lD  niltt  n  nilttik 

moo-p       na-wa-hefi  as 

[  kn       a  lu 


My  second  granddaughter. 
Great  granddaughtHr. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

My  granddanghter. 

My  great  granddaughter. 

[the  wae-chh  clae 
My  great  grand  dauj: liter 
Great  grandchild. 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  great  granddaughter. 


Grandohild  ot  ray  child. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  great  grandchild  female. 

Great  grandchild  of  me 


Tamil 

!  Telugu 

'>  Canirese 

'  BengMi 

:  Mar&tht 

'  Qujar&thi 

:  Chinese 

I  Japanese 

>  Burmese 

Karen  (Sgau  dial'ct) 

I  KiienCPwo      "      ) 

i  Karen 

I  Kings  Mill  Islands 

<  Kusaien 


En  m&kfln 

Kadeka 

Nauna  magSnu  .... 
Merl  bhahinauta.. 

Amar  houpo 

Mazhaohaeha 

Marobhoue] 

Wo-tae-song 

E-to-ko.      i-O'-fi.... 

K:  too 

Yit  pho-do 

Y'  pho-do-khwlt.... 
Yeh  p6-do-khwa ... 

Natti  te-mane 

Mw6n-niittik 

Kii-n'  kai'-kee-ka'- 


My  son. 
Son. 
My  son. 
My  neplie' 


My  neph.  (bom  of  a  sister). 
My  son  of  the  e-sung  class. 

My  nephew. 


Kodalu 

Nanna  sose 

n  bahmant  hahu 
lar  boha 
zhi  (hSoha  sfln 
ri  bhoue]  vahu 
I  te  e  oung  seih  fu 


Child  my  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child  male. 


\   pho-do  1 
\eh  po-do 
Tmapau 
An  ntlttik 


na  wa  bee'  n 
la-lo-ka-zH'-na  wa'-me 


My  dan   in  law  au 
Daughter  iii  law 
My  Daughter  ^n\^ 
My  nephew  dau   i 
My  daughter  in  la 

My  nephew  dan  i 
My  daut liter  iii  la 
Dan   in  law      \_p  ? 


Daughter  in  law  my 

Daughter  my 

Mv  ohild  III  law  female 
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1 
2 
3 

an.  My  sister's  daughter. 
(S„mais  apeaklUK-) 

Trandafiim. 

06.  My  Bister's  atogMev'ii  husband. 
(Female  speaking.) 

^n.at,en. 

1.  Tamil 

My  daughter. 
Daugliter. 
My  daughter. 
My  niece. 

Wy  niece  (born  of  a  sister). 
My  danghtor  of  the  e-,™jio 
Kieoe.                           [^Ia.s. 
Mynieoe. 

Chilli  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  a  female. 
My  daughter. 
Daughter  of  me. 

En  makan 
Aliaiu 

Nanni  aliyanu 

Mera  bahinant  damad 

Amir  jamye 

Mizlia  cha  ha  zawai 

Man  bonej  jama. 

Wo  te  e  sung  neu  se 

Moo   ko 

K    loo 

Ya  pho  do 

Y  phodo-khwk 

Yeh  pd-do-khwa 

Jmapau 

MnLnnuttifc 

ka  ii'  ha  nd  na  kS'  na 

Umkwam   I'ni  w^  me 

My  son. 

bonoflaw. 

Mj  nephew. 

My  niece,  son-in-law. 

My  son-in-law. 

My  niece,  son-in-law. 
My  aon-in-law  of  the  e-sung 
My  son-in-law.             t class. 
M,  ..,„... 

Son-in-law  my. 

Son  my. 

My  ohild-in-law  male. 

■^on-in-law  of  us. 

KfithiJlfi 

Nanna  raagftln 

3.  Canareae 

4.  Hind! 

6.  MarMhi 

7.  Gnjarathi 

8.  Chinese 

O-mii'-e-to'-ko 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial-ot) 

12.  Karea  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karoo 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

Yah  pfi-do-mn 

Krt-ti'  kai-ka-wS-hee'-na 

18.  Amaznlu  (Kafir)... 

In-do-da-kil'-ze  yfi'-me 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 

a 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

17 
18 

fi7.  My  aioler's  KriodBOE. 
(temalo  tpaiikiiin.) 

„.„,.„.. 

6S.  M7  slBlar's  granddanghtet. 
IFemale  Bpeaking.) 

T.„.,.„... 

1  Tamil 

2  JelajiU 

3  Cana.ese 

4  Hnidi 

6    Bengali 

6  Mar^thi 

7  GujaiUhi 

8  Clnnese 

9  Tapauese 

10  Buimese 

11  Kaian(Sgandialot) 
il.  Karen  fPwo       '      ) 

13.  Karen... 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

En  ■p&t&.n 
M&ndmada 
Nauna  mommagaiiu 
Jleiapota 
Am  ir  natv 
Ma^La  nali 
Maio  pant,^ 
Wo  te  a-suut,  snn 

K: '.^^  a' 
Ya  lie  khw& 
Y'  le  khwa 
Y«h  lee'  khwa 
Tibu  te  mine 
Mwen  nuttin  nnttik 
Kii  a'  moo-pfi'-nl,  ka'  na 
Ta  ku  mr>  ko-pu  na 
U-n.e  tshi,'  ni  w  •.'  me 

My  grandson 
Giindson 
Ml  grandaon 

My  grandson   of  the   e-tiang 

m  grandXld 
My  grandaon 

Grandchild  my  a  male. 

My  grandchild  male. 
My  grindohilJ 
Criandthild  Of  me 

En  pflrtti 
Mliumi.ri,lfi 
Nanna  mommagllu 
Mert  p  W 

MSuat"^ 
Maiipautii 
WoUe.ungsunneu 

K    icy  a' 

la  lie  ma 

Y   lemn 

Yeh  lee'  mli 

libu  te  sine 

An  nuttin  nnttik 

Kil  u'  moo-pfl'  nA  wa  bee'  na 

Ta  kn  mo-ko  pa  na 

Ume  tshi'ni  Wi.'me 

My  granddaughter. 
Hraii  Jiauahter. 
M>  gianidaughter. 

My  gran  Idan    of  the  e-'uit</ 
My  gianddaughter.     [class. 
My  gr^ndthild. 
My  granddanghter. 

Grandchild  my  a  female. 
Granddanghter  taj. 
My  grandchild  female. 
MygrindthiH. 
Crinlthildolme. 

18.  Amaaulu  (Kafir).., 

1 

S 
4 

6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 

14 

16 

17 
18 

(Female  speaking.) 

„.„.. 

so.  HysistBT-B  great  BTanddiinghter. 
(Female  speak iutr,) 

Translalion. 

1  Tamil 

2  Telngn 

3  Canarese 

4  Hind! 

B    Bengali 

6  Marlth! 

7  GujiLi^thi 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgaudlalct) 
12.  Karen  (Pwo             ) 

13  Kaien 

14  Kinga  Mill  lalands 

15  Kusaien 

16  Hawaiian 

My  BBOond  grandson. 
Great  grandson. 
My  great  grandson. 

My  grandson. 

My  groat  grandson. 

My  gt.  gd.  son  of  the  e-sujij 
My  gt.  grandchild,     [class. 

My  great  grandson. 

Grandchild  of  my  child. 

Great  grandson  my. 

My  great  graudohUd  male. 

Great  grand^hil.!  of  me. 

En  irandara  p6rtti 

Great  granddaughter. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

My  granddaughter. 

My  great  graiiddaugbter. 

My  gt.  ed.dan.  of  the  e-sung 
My  gt.  grandohild.      [olasa. 

My  great  granddaughter. 

Grandohild  of  my  ohild. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  great  grandchild  female. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 

Nanna  mnmmagaiu 

Meraparota 

Mazliipauati 

Sbe'-ko  ^...'. 

Wo-f6  e-Sttug-tanng-ann 

K:  my-eet' 

Tibun-natu 

KQ-fl'  moo-ptt'-na-wa-hee'-na- 
kn'-a-ia-a. 

MwSn  -  nuttin  ■  mwEn  -  nnttin- 
Ka-ii'  moo-pa'-na-kS'-na-kd'- 

a-m'-a. 

18.  Araaznlu  (Kafir)... 
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..,.,„.,..„,.„ 

„„.,.„„. 

«*-■'■—•—- 

■       ,....,..,„. 

1 

3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IB 
16 
17 

18 

My  great  father  (if  older.) 
Mylit.fa.(ify.tliaumyla. 

My  uncle  paternal. 
My  uncle. 

-j-jS;  •••"'■ 

My  little  father. 

■>  Uncle. 

Father's  elder  brother. 

My  great  or  little  father. 

My  nuole. 

My  own  nncle. 

My  nnole. 

My  father. 

Father  male  my. 

My  parent  male. 

My  other  father. 

My  paternal  uncle. 

Enta 

My  mother. 

Great  or  little  mother. 

My  lunt  paternal. 

My  aunt 

My  senior  mother. 
My    father  fl    younger   bro- 
[ther'fl  wife. 
My  aunt 

My  ere  it  mntliLT. 
My  aunt 

Sistei  m  law  of  father  my. 
Mother  female  mv. 
My  paient  female. 

My  mother. 

P6t1,llICo),PinatalII(y) 
N  Doddappa  (0  ),  Chikkappa 
MerathaohL'                        [(y  ) 
Amar  Jataye 
Mizhi  ohulate 
Minkaki 

Wo  tB  i;"'' ""> 

Obi- 

K   mee-ky-ee 
Ya  mu  gb^ 
\-  m'  g& 
Yeh  mu'  gab 

MSna-ki'ynk 

Ku  &'  ma  kfl'  a-wk  hee'  na 

Peltandrl  (o.>,  Plnatandrj  (y. 
Nanna  DoddSppS.  "ChikkappS 

4,  Hindi 

Amarjata(o.),KJioro(y,).... 

6.  Mar&thi 

9,  Japanese 

So-ree-o-no-o-asee 

K :  bB-ky-ee  (0.),  BB,-tw&  (y.) 
Yapha-tie 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

Taman 

Pa-pft-tummnk 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (KaSr)... 

Ta-ku  pa-pa-ko-ke 

1 

"jlales^sS^)  ■ 

Tridslntlon. 

,,..,.„... 

:    Tumi 

2  Telugu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hindi 

5  B<ngaii 

6  Martthi 

7  Qujirlthi 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Bnim^e 

11  Karen  C&gau  dial  a) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      '       > 

13  Karen 

!4    Kings  Mill  Islands 
19    kusaien 
I  a    Hawaiian 

17  Maeri 

18  Amaaalu  (Kalir) 

My  elder  brotlier. 

Elder  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

Bro.  or  bro.  thro'  pat.  unole. 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  tang  otass. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  male  consio. 

My  oons'in. 
Brother  ray  elder. 
My  brother. 
My  brother  elder. 
My  elder  brother. 
Brother  of  us. 

Fntimaiy&n    i>Aiinan 

Anna 

Nftnna  anna 

Merahhai'    "Cha.hera  bhai' 

Amar     Jattoto  bhye 

Mazha  chfllat  bhatl 

Maro  bhai 

Wo-tg  tang-heung  te 

K    eko 

Ya  ta  khwa 

Y   I   khwiisau 

Yeh  t'  khwa 

Manu  te  kanrooa 

Milek 

Ui  a  kai'  ku  5'  na 

Tikutnngine 

U'  mto  wa  ta 

My  elder  brother. 

Elder  brother. 

My  elder  brother.       [nnnle. 

My  bi-o.  or  bro.  thro'  pat'nal 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  tang  class. 

My  brother. 

My  older  brother. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my  elder. 
Brother  my. 
My  brother  elder. 
My  elder  brother. 
Brolker  of  ua. 

Mere,  bbai',  "Chaohera  bliai',. 

MSrobhai 

Wo-tS  tang-heung-te 

Kd-fl' kal'-kil-a'-na 

Tn-kn  tu-a-ka-na 

( 

,»..,.„. 

(F^Hlespenking,)' 

•,,..,..... 

1.  Timil 
a.  Telngu 

4!  Hindi 

5.  Bengfth 

6.  MarMhi 

7.  Gnj&rathi 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Bnrmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudfal'ot) 

12.  Kiren(l>wo      "      ) 

13.  Kaien 

14.  Kiiiga  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir) 

9 
10 

En  fimbl 
Taminfila 

^auna  tamma 

Meiibhai'   "Chaoberabhal' 

Am^^     Jattotobhje 

Ma,2ha  ubQlat  bhaii 

Maro  bhai 

Wo  te  faug  heung  te 

Oto'to 

K    ny  ee  taw 

■ia  ta  khwa 

Y   t  khwcisau 

\ih  t'  khwa 

Tarn  te  karimwi 

Ma-16k 

Ktt  a'  kai'  ktl  ite 

Ti  ku  te  1  na 

IT  mny-wa  Wa'  roe 

My  younger  brother, 
"iounger  brother. 
My  younger  brother,  [nnole. 
My  bro  or  bro.  thTO'pafnal 

My  brother, 

Mybzo   of  the  T"™ 7  class. 

My  J  oun,er  brother. 

My  mile  cousin. 

My  cousin. 

Biother  my  younger. 

Bi  other  my. 

My  brotlier  younger. 

■ioung^r  brother  of  me. 

Tn  timhi 
laramulu 

Hanna  tamma 

Mera  bhai'    *'L,hachera  bhai' 

Amar      Tattoto  bhye 

Mazha  ohaiat  bhai 

Maro  bhai 

Wo  16  tang  heung  te 

Otu'to 

K    uyeetiw 

Ya  ta  ki  wa 

Y'  t'  khwa  sau 
Yeht   khwa 
Mann  te  1  aiimwi 

Ma  lek 

Ku  W  kal'  kfl  na 
rakuliingnne  teina 
U  raw  i'  H,i  wa'  me 

My  younger  brother. 
Younger  bi'other. 
Mv  yonnger  bro.         [uncle. 
Mybro.  orbro.  thro'pal'nal 

My  brnth.-r. 

Myb™.  of  the  roni/ class. 

My  yonnger  brother. 

My  male  eouein. 

My  cousin. 

Brother  my  younger. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother  younger. 

Younger  brother  of  roe. 

1 
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..  Tamil 

;.  Teliigu 

i.  Ga.n!treae 

:.  Hindi 

I.  Bengali 

:.  Mar^tUl 

.  GnjaratUt 

;.  CLineae 

'■  Japanoss 

I.  Burmese 

,  Karen  (Sgau  dial'ct) 

'-  Karen  (Pwo      '' 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

.  Kusaien 

.  Hawaiian 

.  Amaiiiilii  (Kafir).., 


En  maitfnni(oO,  Anility.)... 
va-dme  (o.),  Maradaia  (y.)- 
N&uuil  attige  (o.),  Nadini  (y.) 
MerT  bhinaj 

M^hH  bh£lCizai 

MSri  bhUvi 

Wo-t^  tang'Saon 

A'-iiih 

K:  kai-mS 

Tfit  la-kliwa-mu 

Y'  t'-kliwa-mu 

Yeh  dau-l'-khwa-a-ma 

Eiriku 

wa-iatik 

U-mka'-ma 


n-law  of  tlie  tang 


My  elder 
My  si3ter-in. 
My  female  ci 


My  wife  or  my  female. 


Maittuni  (o.),  Ann!  (y.) 

vadin6  Co.),  Maiariaio  (y.) ,. 

Ninna  attige  (o.),  Hadini  (y.) 

Mer&bhiwaj 

Amar  bhaj 

Mazbe  bliHtlzai 

Mail  bliSvi 

Wo-te  tang-aaon 

A'-nih 

K:  kai-ma 

Ya  ta-kliwa-mu 

Y'  t'-khma-mn 

Yell  dan-t'-khwa-a-mil 

Erifeu 

Ma-iaiik 

Kil-ii'  wa-hee'-ua 


My  sister-in-law  and  ci 
My  sister-in-law. 
My  sister-in-law  and  c( 
My  sister-in-law. 


My  sister-in-law  of  tte  it 
My  elder  sister.  [ola 

My  sister-in-law. 
My  female  eoosin. 


(«"'' 


IS.) 


Cauarose 

Hind! 

Beng&h 


Kings  Mill  Islands 
Easaien 

AmiBulu  <Kvar) 


En  akkarl.    i^'nimakay. 

Akka 

NannSakki 

i  bahin.   iChafilieri  baliin. 

ir.  Jattoto  bbugny 

Maalii  Phaiat  bahin 

iribahnn 

Wo-tB  tang-tso-mei 

A'-nih 

ta-khwa-mn 

L'-khwa-mQ 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-mii 

Manu-te-karimoa 

Ma-laiik 

V  kai'-ka-S-hee'-na 

Ta-bn  tn-a-lii-ne 


My  elder  sister. 

Elder  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sis.  or  sis.  thro'  pat.  n 


My  elder  si 
My  female  c 


)r  of  the  Tang  class. 


E  1  ikkSrl     iTamakay 
likka 

in&  akka, 

1  baliin    ''riiacheri  bahin 

u-    Jattoto  bhngny 
Mazhi  ohIXlat  bahin 

Lri  bahen 
^\  u-tS  tang  tsze  mei 
A  nih 
k    ema 
Ya  ta  khwtt  ran 

t  khwtmu 
Yell  dan  t   kliwa  nili 
Tarn  te  karimoa 
Ml  U£Sk 

1    ku   kua  hee   na 


My  elder  i 
Elder  sistt 
My  elder  ! 


U  1 


L     fU 


(Mai. 


(Eoni 


lO 


,  KRren  (Sgau  dial'ct)     : 
.  Karen  (Pwo      ''      " 

.  Kmgq  Mill  Islands 


n  tin^aichchi     'Tmgay 

ciieiisia 

Nana  tungi 

"'     I  bahin    ''Chaohpri  bahin 

ir    J-itt«to  bliugny 
Mazhi  oiiCllat  bahin 

■I  baben 
Wn-tB  taug-tsze  mei 
-     o'-to 
K    hnee  ma 
Y&  tl  khwa  mu 

,   kliwa-mn 
Yeh  dan  t'  khwa  niu 
M'lnti-te-kanmwi 
Ma  latik 

Ka  fi'  k&i'  kii  a-hae'-na 
Ta  ka  tu  a  hi  na  te  i  na 
U  dVda  wi'ta 


My  sister. 

My  si'iter  of  the  tang  ol 

My  younger  sister. 


Br  my  younger. 
'liKter  my. 
My  sister  younger. 


Fq  t  ntaiohthi     "iTangay 
fheilBltt 

■  I  bahin    Klbacheri  bahin 
ar   Jattoto  bliugny 

Mazhi  chfilat  bahin 

Man  bahen 

Wo-ta  tang  tsze  mei 

E-mo'  to 

K    hnee  ma 

Ya  ta  khwa  mu 

L    khwa  mu 
Yeh  dan  t'  khwa  mu 
Taru  te  karimwl 
"  "a  laafc 
Kii  ii  kat'  kfl-^i-hee'  na 


My  yonnger  sister. 
Yoangar  sister. 
My  younger  sister. 
My  sis.  or  sis.  lliro'  pat.  n 


My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  iang  class. 

My  younger  sister. 


Sister  my  younger. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister  younger. 
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1  Tamil 

2  Telagu 

3  Can  areas 

4  Hindi 

5  Beugait 
b  Marflthi 

8  Chiaeae 

10  Barme-e 

11  karen  (Sgaudiflrot) 
kar<,n  (Pwo       " 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kasaien 

18.  Amaziiiu  (Kaflr)... 


N  Bhlva  (o  ),  Meidana  (y  ) 
Meri,  baliiool 

ir  btugiiy  poly 
MSzha  mahtlnii 
^10  ban en I 


S  tang  ^ 
k.    youb  pS, 


,-fu 


^a 


ikli   i 


Y   t   khwa 

Batik  Au 
Malek 
Eu  u  k=,T  to  e 

U  mkwi  nv  J. 


My  bro  in  law  and  oousm 
Bio  ,nKw(e  or  y  )  &  oou 
Mybro  in  law(e  &,y  )&ooi 
My  brother  in  law 


My  broth  Bt 
My  eldffr  bi 
My  brotlier 
My  male  oo 


Biother  111  law  my. 

Brother  my. 

Mj  brutlier-in-law. 


En  MalttuESn 

Bav5(o.),  Maradi  (y.) 

H.  Bhava  (0.),  MeidanS  (y.), 

MerS  bahlnol 

Amar  bhiigny  poty 

MSzha  mehflna. 

Maro  baneui , 

Wo-tS  tang-      --fu 

D;  yonk-pS, 

Ya  ta-khwS 

Y'  t'-khwa 

Yeh  t'-khwa 

Biitikau 

Mfl-16k 

Ka-ii'  kai'-ko-ee'-fca 


U-mkwa 


■ny-a 


My  bro.-in-taw  and  cousin. 
Bio,-in-la»(o.Ory.)&  coi 
Mybr.-in-law(u.ory.)&o< 
My  brother-in-law. 


Brother-in-law  my. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother-in-law. 

My  brother-in-law. 

Brother-in-law  of  us. 


Tamil 
-1    Telngu 
Canarase 
Hindi 
Bengftlt 
M&r&thi 

7  Ouiarathi 

8  Chinese 
Japani>ge 

in    Burmese 

11    Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 

il    Karen  (Fwo       '      " 

13.  Karen 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

.  Ainazniu  (Kaiir)... 


En  MakSn 

KOiukii 

Nanni,  magann  . .. 

Meri  bhaiija 

Amar  bhypo 

Mazha  pfllanya... 

Miro  bhratijo 

Wo  te  tanjj-ohih.. 
"toko 

a  pho-do 

T  jrtio-do-khwa  .. 
Yeh  po-do-khwa  .. 
Natu-te-mane 

KQ-(i'  kai'-kee-ka' 

In-do-da^-na  ya'-m 


My  son. 
Son. 
My  son. 
My  nephew. 


My  nephew  of  the  tang  clas 

Nephew. 

My  nephew. 


Child  my  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  oliild  male. 


iiflmtb^n 


Enm 

Alluc 

Nannl  all  van  a 

Mera  bhatlj^ 

Amar  bhvpo 

Maahli  pfltanyl 

Maro  bhiMijn 

Wo  tS  tang  chih 

E  to-ko 

K    too 

YS,  pho  do 

Y'  pUo-do  khwa 

Yi-h  po  do  kliwa 

Nata  te  aina 

MwGn-nnttik 

KQ  a'  kai'  kee  ka'  i 

In-do-da'-nS  ya'-nia 


Mt  nephew 
Nephew 
Mj  nephew 


Mv  ncipli   of  the  tang  class. 
Nephew 


Child  ray  -i  female, 

6on  my 

My  ohild  male 


1.  Tamil 

2,  Telngu 

".  Ganarese 

.  Hindi 

.  Bengali 

.  Marath) 

7.  Giijarath! 

8.  Chinese 

.  Japanese 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgandial'ot) 

12.  Karan(PffO      "      ■ 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  KuBBien 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaznlu  (Kaflr)... 


Ell  maka! , 

Kflthai-ii , 

NannftmigSIu 

Mera  bhatijS 

Amar  bhyjhe 

MSzhipiltanl 

MaribhAtiji 

Wo-t6  tang-ohih-nen. 

O-ma'-a-to'-ko 

K:  too-ma' 

Ya  pho-do-mu 

y  pho-do-rau 

Yeh  po-do-mii 

Natn-te-aine 

Au-nuttik 

Kii-u'  kas'-ka-wa-bee' 

In-do-dar-ka'-ze  ya'-m. 


My  daughter. 
Daughter. 
My  daughter. 
My  niece. 


My  nieoe  of  the  tang  class. 


Child  my  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child  female. 


Enmirumikal 
Kodllu 

Nannft  sodlrlsoae 
Mer&  bbatijS 
Amarbhyjbe 
Mazhi  patani 
Mari  bbrfttiji 
Wo-ie  tang  ihih  u 


•'to 


Ya  pho  do-mn 
Y'  pho  do  mn 
Yeh  po-do-niu 
I4i>tu  ta  mane 

Kii  fi'  kal  k1  wS-hee'  n 

lu-do-da-ka'-ze  ya'-me.. 


Child  my  a  male. 
Daughter  my. 
My  thihi  female. 
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Tranalation. 

80.  My  fiiher's  br«l,Qr>  daughtof 
auB.    (FeinBlespeaHiiis.l 

Traualalion. 

H 
B 

M 
G  ] 
lu  e» 

B    m 
K         ( 

I 

■  v 

a  nlu  (Kafir)  ... 

:s 

N 
M 

M                  J 

? 
K 

Y 
T 

N           m 

M 

K         k        eek 

hew. 
kew. 

I'ttni/  class 
!-sung    oljilii   of   the 

hew. 

ly,  a  male, 
d,  male. 
Sou  of  me. 

En  makan 
ko  luka 
Nannamai-illu 
MeiH  bha^iiji 
Amar  Uhasna 
MaahU  pulanyt 
Mvrobhiatijo 
Wo  te  tang  wae  sung 
E  to  ko                       ^ 
K    loo 

l^ipUo-dokhwa 
Y  phOHlo  khwa 
Yeh  po-do-kliwa 
Natu  te  mane 
Mw6n  nuttik 
Ma  kat'kt^eka  na 

IndoK   n.ja    m. 

Ms  son. 
My  nephew. 

'          "                  ['""if  otass. 
My    wae-s«ng   child    ol    the 
Naphsw. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

&on  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

SI,   Mj-  fi,tl.6.'s  b,olb«-'s  dRUfilltc.'b 

........... 

S3.  HZyfslher'sbtolher'adanKlilCT'B 

T,a„ata[lo,u 

1 

4 

E 
6 

8 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

fin  mlrtlmSkal 
Kodaia 

Nilun£l  aadfir£»oSH 

Meu'bhame' 

Aninr  liLagny 

Mazhe  paiani 

Man  bhratiu 

Wo  IS  tang  wae-snug  neii 

E-ma'  B  ko  ko 

K:  loo  ma' 

Y&  plio  do-mn 

Y'  pho-lo  mu 

Yah  po-do  mU 

Matn  te  ^Ine 

An-nuttifc 

Ku  &'  kW'-ka-wa-hae'-na 

fn-loilaki'ze 

My  iiieoe. 

"       "                     ['""?  class. 
My  trae  ™nj  daughter  of  the 

m;:,.„. 

Child  mv,  a  female. 
Daughter  my, 
Mj  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Hiimikal 

My  daughter. 
Daughter. 
My  daughter. 
My  niece. 

My  wae-sMtig  dauglit^r  of  the 
Mynieee. 

Child  my,  a  male. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Kuthriru 

Meri  bahiuauti 

Mazhepntani 

Marl  bhrtttiji 

Wo-te  tang-wae-sung-uetj 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Btirmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgandial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

K:foo-ma' „.,:::::; ::::::::; 

Yapho-do-mn 

Y'ph(^do-mu ., 

14,  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Natu-te-aine 

Ku-iV  kai'-ka-n-a-hee'-na 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir)  ... 

^ ^ ^ 1 

granrleoii.                                            Tianslalion. 

T..l..„.. 

1  Tamil 

2  Tslngu 

3  Cinarese 

4  Hindi 

7  Gujariltlu 

8  Chinese 

ll)    Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgauaialot) 

12  karBli{Pwo             ) 

13  Kaien^                     ' 
U    Kings  Mill  Islands 
n    Kasaien 

lb    HaH-aiian 

17  Maori 

18  AmaiQlu  (KaSr) 

En  p^,  ,11 
M.namlLiti 
N  maiimagauu 
Mni  pntd. 
Amai  mtv 
Mazha,  jiatu 

We  tS  tang-chih  sun 

Ma'  go 

K    my  a' 

Yili^khwa 

\    le  khwa 

\eh  lee  khwa 

Tibu  te  maue 

Hw6n  nnttm  nuttik 

ka  fl  moo  pu'  na  ka'  nt 

U  me  tsh^'  na  wii'  me 

Myg.aulson 
Gran  Ison 
My  grandson 

[clasB, 
My  gran  hon  ( 1  the  tang-chih 
My  giand  on 
My  gnndohild 
My  grandson 

Drandohild  my,  a  male. 
Wy  grandchild  mala. 
>ranJ  lull  cf  me. 

My  granddaughter. 

tferf  poti 

iVo-te  tang-ohih-suii-neu 

[laTvg.chili  claf;s. 
My  granddaughter   in    the 
My  gi^anddanghter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 

!•  le-mu 

Grandohild  my,  a  male. 

KfL  u'  moo-pii'-na-wa-hee'-na. 

My  grandchild,  female. 
Grandohilii  of  me. 
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85.  Myfether'ahyothflr-B  great 

,....,.„„. 

S6,  My  felher'B  b™^l,f^r^»^ereit 

.,„.„... 

1.  Tamil 

1 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

EnpSi^n 

My  grandson. 
Great  grandson 

[t/ing-chUi  olaas. 
My  great  graiidBon  of  the 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  grandohild. 

Grandohild  of  my  child. 

Great  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandehild,  male. 

Great  grandohild  of  mo. 

Eniertti 

Hun  maiiamaralii 

Wo  te  ttng  ohih  taung  sun  nen 
She  ko 
K,    my  a 
ra  lo  mn 
Y    lomu 
leh  lo  ma 
1  bun  natn 

An  nuttin  an  nnltin  nntt  k 
KJiu    moopti  ua-w3hee  na 
[kfl  a-lQ  a 
IT  miu  lu  lu  wa  me 

My  granddanghter. 
Great  granddaughter. 

[the  lang-ckih  class. 
My  great  eranddaughter  of 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  grandchild. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

Grandohild  of  my  child. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  gt.  grandchild,  female. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 

Wo-te  tang-oLih-tsung-sun.  ... 
Sho'-ko 

11.  Karen  (Bgandlal'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaiaii 

Tibnn-natu [nuttik 

Mwen  -  uiUtin  -  mwen  -no  ttiii- 

Kil-a'  moo-pii'-nii-ka-na-ktl'-a- 

[in'-a 

18.  Amasnlu  <Kaar).... 

1 

87.  Myfeiher's^i.let. 

,,...,..,.., 

88.  My  tatlefB  Bister'9  hnsband. 

Trmslalion. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
S 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 

14 
LI 
IS 
17 
18 

My  aunt. 

Aunt. 

My  aunt. 

My  paternal  annt. 

My  aunt.             [der  sister. 
My  aunt  mother.   'Aunt  el- 
Little  mother  or  auut. 
My  gt.  annt,  my  littla  aunt. 
My  aunt. 
My  own  annt. 
My  annt. 
Mother  my. 

My  parent,  female. 

My  mother. 

My  father  (so  lis i!d). 

My  nnole. 

Uncle. 

My  father  great  or  small. 

My  paternal  uiiule. 

My  uncle. 

My  annt'B  husband. 

[falher. 
My  great  father,  my  y'nger 
My  ttiiolo. 

Brother,  in-law  of  my  father. 

Father  my. 

My  parent,  male. 

My  father. 

Mama [pan  (y.) 

N.  doddappan  (0.),  Uhikkap- 

Mer&phupha 

Amarpishe 

Mazha  manala.  "Mama 

wanna  atte 

t  aS::::;;::::::::: 

Amar  piahl 

MlzhiSt.    ''Mawalan 

Matiphoi 

Wo-tSkii-mo.  i>K(i-tseay 

Wo-t«  kti-chang 

E-to'-ko 

K::ba-ky-ee(o.),  Ba-twa(y.j 
Yapha-tie 

Y'pha-te 

Yehp&h-tee 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

K :  ky-ee-tan  (o.),  Twa-tan  (y.) 

Tamu-gha 

Y' ni'-ga-te-te 

14.  Kings  Mill  Inlands.. 

15.  Knaaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaaiilu<KaSr).... 

NenSkeytik 

Ku-u'  m!Ukil'-a-w5-hee-na 

Ku-a'  ma-ktt'-a-ka'-na 

u-ba'-ba 

89.  My  fftlher'a  sister's  snn— older 
[ban  myielt     (Male  ifeiklng.) 

.™.:.™, 

tbitn  uiyseir.    {FaiDUle  speakiDg.l 

TranslalinB. 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 

la 
17 
18 

En  attan.  i>Maitt11nan 

Consin"''"' 

My  cousin,         fpat.  nnole. 

My  brother.  "  Brother  thro' 

My  brother. 

My  bro,  of  the  peaon  olasB, 
My  elder  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 
My  inale  cousin. 

Brother,  my  elder, 

BroUiiT  my. 

My  brother,  elder. 

Elder  brother  of  us. 

En  mSchthan 

Maraili 

NanniL  hbavameida 

Merabhai    "Phuphera  bhai 

Amar  bhye     PUbtoto  bhye 

Maiiha  ate  bhifi     "Mahflna 

Mirobhil 

Wo-f  peaon  heung  te 

K    e^kotan 

Ya  ta  khw5 

I't'khwas'iTi 

Yeht   khwa 

Manu  te  Larimoa 

Md,iek 

Kil  a  kil'  ka  a'  na 

Ti'kn  tunaa-ne 

My  cousin          [pat.  nnole. 
My  brother    "Brother  thro' 

My  brother 

My  bro   of  the  peaon  class. 
My  eliler  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 
My  male  cousin. 

Brother,  my  elder. 

Brother  my 

Mv  brother,  elder. 

Elder  brother  of  ne. 

2.  Telugu 

3.  Canarase 

4.  Hindi 

Mera  bhai.   i>Phiiphera  bhal... 
Amar  bbye.    Tiahtoto  hhye.. 
Mazha  atS  bhali.  i>Mabuna.... 

7.  aa]ilrath! 

8.  Chinese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islanda.. 

Kft-a' kai'-kti-a'-na' 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazuln  (KaSt).... 
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Table  III. — Continued. 

ttiaiL  jn^si^lf,     (Male  Bpeaking.) 

....... 

X,...,..,,. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
G 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
15 

17 
18 

Enattan.   "M&ittBntlii 

My  oousm 

Cousin. 

My  eonsin           [pat  uncle 

My  brother  or  brother  thro 

My  brother 

My  bro.  of  the  peaon  das? 
My  younger  brotliei 

Brother  my  younger 

Brother  my 

My  brother,  younger 

Brother  of  us 

En  Maf  hchan 

nil  idi 

ISannS  bbavameiaa 

Mei  a  bhai    i-Phuphera  bhai 

Amarbhye    i>  Pishtoto  bhye 

Mazha  ai«  bhta      »Mahftna 

Ma,ro  bhat 

Wo-te  peaon-Leung  te 

K    ny-ee-tau 

latakhwa 

Y    t  khwa-sau 

Yeh  t'  khwa 

Klaxin  te  karimwi 

Maiek 

K(i  u'  k  i.1'  kb,i'  na 

Ti'ku  tun  ^inetema 

U'mfo  Hi'ttS 

My  cousin 

Cousin 

My  cousin            [pat.  uncle. 

My  brother  or  brother  thro' 

My  brother 

My  bro   of  the  peaon  class. 
My  younger  brother. 

Brother  my,  younger. 

Brother  my 

My  brother,  younger. 

Brother  of  us. 

2.  Telugn 

S.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Marathi 

7.  Gujarathl 

S^oni.  bhSTimeidiL 

Mera  bhai.  tPhaphera  bhai... 
Amarbhje.  "Pishtotobhye.., 
Mazhit  iLlS  bhaCk.   »Mahuna.... 

Wo-tS  peaon-heung-te 

O.to'-to 

9.  Japanese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'et) 

12.  Karen  fPwo      "      ) 

13.  Kar^n.. 

14.  Sings  Mill  Islands.. 

yata^khwa 

Y't'-khwit^an 

16.  Hawaiian 

18.   Amairalu  (KaUr).... 

U'-nito  wS'-ta 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

93.  My  ''^{/^^'^'^^f;;^'^'"-"'^*- 

»...,..,.. 

'  (Fei^yV-pe^MngT  "  "  ^ 

,„-..,... 

En  tangay 

Akkfi(o.),  ChBliaiu(y.) 

N.afcfca(o.),'ntngi(y.) 

Meri  bh&wSJ 

Araarbliaj 

My  yoonger  sister. 
Elder  or  younger  sister. 
My  elder  or  younger  sister. 
My  siater-iii-law. 

"            "                    [class. 
My  si.'itBr-in-law  of  the  jieniH 
My  sister  elder  or  younger. 
My  sister-in-law. 
My  female  oousin. 

My  cousin's  wife. 
Sister-in-law  my. 
Sister  my. 
My  wife,  my  female. 

My  wife. 

En  tansay 

AKlva(o),ChSll6la(T) 
N  akka  Co  )  Tangi  (y  ) 

Men  bhawSj 

A  mar  bhaj 

Mazho  at^  bhadzoi 

Maro  bhojal     "  Babi 

W6  te  peami  saon 

A'  nih  fo  ),  E  mo'  to 

K    kai  mV 

Ya  ta  khwa-mu 

\'  V  khwamu 

Yeh  dan  f  khwa  a  ma 

Eiriku 

M  1  loCI 

Ku  u'  w  I  hee'  na 

My  younger  sister. 
Elder  or  younger  sister. 
My  elder  or  younger  siater. 
My  sister-in-law. 

[class. 
My  sister-in-law  of  llie  pe,w,. 
My  sister  eider  or  younger. 
My  sister-iu-law. 
My  female  eonsin. 

Sister-in-law  my. 

Sister  my. 

My  wife,  my  female. 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Marithl 

7.  Gnjarathi 

Wo-tB  peaon  saon 

Kikfll-ma' 

Yfi  ta-khwft-mu 

Y't'-khwa-mu 

Yeh  dan-t'khwa-a-ma 

Eiriku 

11.  Karen  <9gau  dial'et) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands- 

KG-u  wa-hee'-na 

U-mka'me 

is.  Amaznlu  (Kafir)..., 

1 

B5.  JMj  tuber's  iWer'adttUBhtcr- 

Tra^^[alioIl. 

ae.  Mr  fnlher'a  BietBr'B  dangbter- 
|Fem!ile'"pBB'k:'ng.j 

„...,.„.. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IB 
17 
18 

My  oousin.          [pat.  nnole. 
My  Bister.    <•  Sister  thi-ongh 

My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  elder  sister. 
My  elder  sister. 
My  female  eonsin. 

Sister  vay,  elder. 
My  sister,  elder. 
Sister  of  us. 

EnmSchohi.   "Maehoharl 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  cousin.          [pat.  uncle. 

My  sister.    "Sister  throngh 

My  Bister. 

My  sister  of  the  pe-aon  rlass. 
My  elder  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 

Sister  my,  elder. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister,  elder. 

Sister  of  us. 

2.  Telugu 

Nanniattigo 

Meri  hahin.  "PhnpUeri  bahin. 
Amarbhogny.  "Pistoto bhugny 
Mazhi  iitS  bahin.   ''Mahnni.... 

mii  bahin 

Wo-tS  peaon  Isse-mei 

A'-nih 

K:  e-ma' 

Yau-fchwi-mu 

Y' t'-khw5-mu 

Nann&atligi 

Meri  bahin.  "PhnpheK  bahin. 
Amarbhugny  "Piatoto  bhngny 
Maihi  at«  bahin     t>Mahuni 
M  in  bahin 
Wo  tB  peaon  tsao-mei 

K    ema' 

Ya  ta  khwa  ma 

^    I  khwa-mu 

Yeh  dan  t   khwa  mu 

Tirn  te  kanmoi 

Ml  loQk 

Ku  u'  kai'  kH  a  i,'  na 

Ti'  kn  te  a  ka  na 

U  da/  dt  wV  ta 

7.  Gnj^ratht 

11.  Karen  <Sgaiidial'ot) 
],a.  Karen  (l>wo      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Ma-loQk 

Kil-fl'  kai''-kC-wa-hee'-na 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaiulu  (Kafir).... 
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Table  III. — Oontinued. 


.  Tamil 

!.  T«lugii 

I.  Canarese 

:.  Biiidi 

.  BengftlJ 

i.  Marathl 

'.  Gnjirilht 

i.  Cliinese 

'.  Japanese 

I.  Burmeae 

.  Karen  (Sgaa  dial'ot) 

I.  Karen  fPwo      "      ) 

..  Kflren 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands,. 

.  Kttsaien 

.  Hawaiian 

.  Maori 

.  Amazulu  (Kafir)  ... 


En  mSittnni 

Mlr&daitt 

Naiina  uadini 

Meri  bahin.  ''Phnpheri  bahin, 
Amar  bhagny.  ''Pialoto  bliaguy 
Mazhi  atS  bahin.   ''Mahtlni.... 

Mari  bahen 

Wo-tS  peaon-taze-mei 

E-mo'-to 

K :  1ine-n& 

,ft-khwa-mu 

'-khwa-mu 

dan-t'-khwa-mU 

lu-te-karimwi 

Ma-loTik 

Kii-a'  kai'-kil-wa-hee'-nS 

Ta'-kn  tn-o-lii-na-te-i-na 

U-dii'-da  wa'-tQ 


(Femal. 


IB) 


My  Bister  of  the  peaoa  ol 
My  yoniigar  sister. 


Sister  ray,  younger. 

Sister  my. 

My  aiBter,  younger. 


Enmaohohi.    "MSchehfirl 

M&radUa 

NannSiiadini 

MaM  bahin.  'Pbnpherl  bahin. 
'  iiarbhngny.  'Pistoto  bhugny 

I'.hi  atg  bahin.   ''Mahuni... 

iri  b&hln 

o-tS  peaon-taze-mei 

;  hnB-na ..',.,'„'.',.''.'.'"!,'.'."."!! 

t  ta-khwa-mu 

t'-khwa-mu , 

Yeh  dan-t' -khwa-mu 

Tarn-te-karlnlwi 

Ma-Ioiik 

Kfl-Q' kal'-la,l'-na 

Ta'-kn  te-i-na 

Tl-da'nia  wa'-tii 


My  sister  of  the  peaon 
My  youiiKtr  sister. 
My  yonriger  sister. 


sister  my,  younger. 

Bister  ray. 

My  $ister  younger. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

'.  Hindi.....'.!!!!!! 

'■   Beng&H 

i.  Maratht 

7.  Gujarathi. 

8.  Chinese 

.  Japanese 

.  Burmese 

11,  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct) 

13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      )    ' 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Knsaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazniu  (Kafir).... 


innan(o.),  Tambi(y.).... 

la  (o.),  Tammndu  (y.) 

na  &nna  (o.),  TammS  (y.) 

Mera  bahinol 

mar  bhugay  poty 

azha  maliuna 

Wo-ts'^Y-fu 

ee  (oO,  O-to'-to  (y.) 

K:  yoiik-pa 

yata-fchwa 

Y'  t'-khwa-san 

Yeh  dan-t '-khwa-a-wa 

Butikau 

Ma-I6k 

Ka-iS'  kar-bo-ee'-ka 

U-mivfa-ny-a'-na  wa'-ta 


My  eider  or  yonnger  bro 


Elder  „. 

My  elder  or  young 

My  brother-in-law. 


younger  brother. 
-  "-  younger  ijro. 


[the, 


iiT    older 

^  younger  '"'"'°'  '  ""="-  " 
My  brother  elder  or  y^nger. 
My  brother-in-law. 
My  male  o  on  sin. 


My  CI 


s  husband. 


Brother-in-law  oC  u. 


En  annan  (o.),  Tamai  (y.)  .... 

Anna  (o.),  I^ramildti  (y.) 

NSuna  anna(o.),  "mmma  (y.) 

Meri  bahinoi 

Amar  bHugnypoty 

MSzha  mahQna 

Maro  baneni 

Wo-te  *^^?'-fQ 

A'-nee  (o.),  O-to'-to. 

K:  youlc-i^ 

Ya  ta-khwS 

Y'  f-khwa-sau 

Yeh  dan-t '-khwa-a-wS 

Biitikau 

Ma-ISk 

Ktl-tl'  kai'-ko-ee'-ka 

tl-mkwa-ny-a'-ni  wa'-tii 


My  elder  or  younger  brother. 
Elder  or  younger  brother. 
My  elder  or  yonnger  brother. 
My  brother-in-law. 


'  [It 


Mj.™ 


iter's  busb.  of 


younger 
My  brother  elder  or  y'nger. 
My  brother-in-law. 
My  male  cousin. 


My  broCher-in-law. 
Brother-in-law  of  us 


.  Tamil 

I.  Telngn 

i.  Canarese 

:-  Hindi 

■-  Bengali 

;.  MarttllS 

.  GnjarWUl 

'.  Chinese 

'.  Japanese 

'.  Barmese 

.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct) 

;.  Karen  (P«o      "      ) 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

.  Kusalon 

.   Hawaiian 

.  Maori 

.  Amazulu  (Kaflr)  ... 


En  mSriiraakan 

AUiidil 

Nnnna  aodaraliya 

MerS  bhatija 

Amar  bhaypo 

MSzhaoliaohB 

Marobhr&tijo 

Wo-te  peaou-cbih 

E-to'-ko 

K;  too 

Ya  pho-do 

Y'  pho-do-khwa 

Yeh  po-do-khwa 

Katn-te-mane 

Mir6n-iinttik 

Kii-ti'  kSi'-kee-ka-aa. 

In-do-da'-na  ya'-me... 


My  nephew 
Nephew. 
My  uephan 


My  brother 
My  neph.  o 
My  nephew 


y,  a  male. 


En  makan 

KBdiikfl 

Nanna  maganu... 

Mer4  bhatija 

Amar  bhaypo 

Mazha  ohaoha 

Maro  bhrailjo 

Wo-te  peaon -oh  ih 

E-to'-ko 

K;  too 

Ya  pho-do 

Y'  phe-do-khwa .. 
Yeli  po-do-khwa.. 

Natu-te-mane 

Mw6n-nattik 

Ka-a'  kii'-kea-ka- 

In-do-dS'-na  ya'-n 


My  brother  (born  of  hi 
My  neph.  of  the^ieooB 
My  nephew. 


Child  my,  a  ma 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 
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Table  111.— Continued. 

"aiighL. '  (M^e  l^kit^l) 

...... 

SA"--'i--J 

„..i.„.„ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
fS 
7 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IS 
17 
18 

My  niece. 
Niece. 
My  niece. 

My  sister  (bom  of  uncle). 
My  niece  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  ma. 

Enmikal 

My  daughter. 
Daughter. 
My  danghter. 
My  niece. 

My  sister  (horn  of  aunt). 
My  niece  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Danghtar  my. 
My  child,  fBiaale. 

Danghter  of  me. 

Ktttbfirii 

wanna  mftgaln 

Merlbhatiji 

Amarbhyghi 

MazhichSobe 

3.  Canareae 

6.  MaratM 

7.  aujaralh! 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

Mazhichanhe 

O-nS'-B-to-ko 

O-na'-e-to'-ko 

10.  Bunneae 

11.  Karen  CSgandial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

ya-pho-do-mn 

YUpho-do-mu 

Y'  pho-do-mu 

Yehpo-do-raii 

Yeh  po-do-ma 

Natn-te-aine 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

Au-nuttik 

16.  Hawaiian 

KtS-a'  t&I'-ka-wa-hee'-na 

KiSu'  kal'-ka-wa-hea'-na 

18.  AmazuluCKaflc)... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

"^■''l^''l^'^t^i'^:f''''' 

T— .. 

106.  My  feth(M-'B  BiBler'5  datigliler'a 
BOB.    (reoialfl  Kpsiiking.) 

1.  Tamil 

EnmfikSn 

My  sen. 
80  tJ. 
My  son. 
My  nephew. 

My  brother  (born  of  annt). 
My  nephew  of  the  wae-s«»g 
branch  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  nephew. 

Child  roy,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

a  El  aka 

My  nephew, 
nephew. 
My  son. 
My  nephew. 

My  brother  (born  of  annt). 
My  nephew  of  the  leaesuns 
branch  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  ft  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

2.  Telugu 

3.  Canarese 

NanniS,  magftnn 

Kanuam&ganu? 

4.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali 

6.  MarSthi 

7.  anjiraihi 

imar  bhagna 

Mazhach&cha - 

Araarbhf^na 

Maiha  chacba 

Wo-t6  peaon-ohih-wae-snng  .. 

E-to'-ko 

K:  too 

Wo-te  peaon-chih-wae-snng... 
E-to'-ko 

9.  Japanese  

11.  Karen  (Sgaudlal'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Yapho-do 

Yapho-do 

Y'  pho-io-khwa 

Yah  po-do-khwa 

Natu-te-mane 

MwSn-nnttik 

Ku-Q'  kai'-kee-ka-na 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian ... 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir) ... 

'     '               "                                                            ^ 1 

107.  My  Sither'6  slrtm-B  daughler'a 
dgDshler.     (Halaspeaklug.) 

,....,.».., 

lOS,  My-  falhet's  Bialfr's  ilEmphlfr'B 

^— -■ 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Bengali 

6.  Marlthl 

7.  Gnjarathl 

1 
2 
3 
4 
B 
6 
7 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 

EnmSkal 

KQthiirfl 

My  daughter. 
Danght^r. 
My  danghter. 

My  sister  (bom  of  an  aunt) 
My  niece  of   the   vjea-sang 
branch  of  the  peaon  class 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  Child,  female. 

Daughtar  of  me. 

My  niece. 

Nieea. 

My  daaghter. 

My  sister  (bom  of  an  aunt.) 
My   nifce    of    the   looe-BUnj 
branch  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Kodaia 

Meribhiuji 

Merihh&u3i 

Amar  bhagny 

Mazhichaohe 

Maribhratiji 

Wo-lS  peaou-chih-wae-finng- 

0-na'-I*-to'-ko 

Mauhi  ol.a^he 

Mari  bhratiji 

Wo-tg  peaon-ohih-wae-aung- 

O-na'-e-to'-ko 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Bnrmeae 

11.  Karen  (Sgaadial'et) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

13.  Karen 

K:  too-ma' 

y&pho-do-mTl 

Ya  pho-do-mu 

Y-h  po-do-mfl 

Yehpo-do-mtt 

Natu-te-aine 

16.  Ktisaien 

An-nuttik 

Kfl-0'  kai'-ka-wa..hee'-na 

Ka-ii'  kat'-ka-wa-hee'-ria 

18.  AmazuluCKaflr)-- 

'■ 1 

■=" 
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Table  111.— Continued. 

10..M,felh^......,™t 

Tranalitlon. 

""    "'iSiVu^bt/^'"' 

Tl■aus!atloll. 

1 

3 
.  4 

6 
7 

9 

12 
13 
14 

15 
IB 
17 
18 

My  grandson. 
Srandson. 
My  grandHon. 

"        "                        [class. 
My  grandson  of  the  peaon 
My  grandson. 
My  grandcliild. 
My  grandson. 

Grandehild  my,  a  male. 
My  grandchild,  male. 
Grandohildofme. 

En  pTtti 

MananiSraia 

Nanua  mommag&ln 

Men  poll 

Amar  natny 

Mazlii  uSt 

Miripantn 

Wo-te  paaon-ohih  snn  nen 

Ma'-ee 

K    myi 

Y^  1.^  mu 

li    lemu 

ie  lee  lud 

Tibu  te  ame 

All  nutt  11  nnttik 

Kft  d'  moo  pa  na  wa,  hea  na 

Granddaunhter. 
My  granddaughter. 

[peaon  class. 

My  granddaoghtor. 
My  grandchild. 
My  granddaiighteF. 

Grandchild  my,  a  female. 
Granddanghter  my. 
My  grandchild  female. 

Grandohildofme. 

Manlniadtt 

Waima  moiom&gi,im 

Mei-a  pota 

Amarnaiy 

5.  Bengali 

7.  anjSraihJ 

8.  Chinese 

.Vlaropautra 

Wo-tS  paaon-uliih-.snn 

K:  iny-a' 

Yalie-lihwa 

11.  Ka.au(Sgandialeot) 

12.  KareufPwo       "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kttsalon 

Ku-Q'  nioo-pii'-na-ka-na 

17.  Maori 

18.  Ama^ultt  (Kafir)  ... 

17 

■  ■"■TSi"""'- 

Tr.n...n. 

112,   Mj  fjithBr's  Bi'^ter's  grfat 

„..„.„... 

My  grandson. 

My  great  giandson. 

My  great  grandson. 

My  grandson. 

My  great   grandson   of  the 
Ipeaon  olass. 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  graudohild. 
My  great  grandson. 

Gtrandohildofmyohild. 

Great  grandson  my. 

My  great  grandchild,  male. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 

F       6tf 

My  granddaughter. 
Great  granddaughter. 

My  granddaughter. 

My  great  granddaughter  of 
[the  psQun-nAiA  class. 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  grandchild. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

Grandchild  of  my  ihild. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  gt.  graudohild,  female. 

Great  grandchild  Of  me. 

2.  Telngn 

MiinlmaniLmarftltS 

Amarnaty 

Mazhiuatii 

Wo-te  peaon-ehih-tsung-sun- 

She'-ko 

K:my.a' 

7.  GujilratM 

She'-ko 

ir.  Kareu(Sgandialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      > 

13.  Karen 

U.  Kintis  Mill  Islands.. 

Tibnn-natii [nuttik 

MwSn-  nnttin  -  mwSn  -  nuttin- 

Kil-a  moo-pti-na.ka'-iia  kil'-a- 

[iu'-^ 

Au-nHttin-an-nnttln-nuttik... 

Ka-u  moo-ptl'-na   wS-hee'-na 

[kil'-a-lu'-a 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir)  .... 

■■"■'—'■•"»- 

„.„.,..,... 

„..„......«........„„. 

t™.. 

1  Timil 

2  Telugn 

3  Canarese 

4  Hindi 

9    BeDg^li 

6  Marithl 

7  Qnjarathi 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Bnimese 

11  Karen  (Si,andnlaot) 

12  K.ren(Pwo                > 
H    Karen 

14    Kings  Mill  Islands 

16  Knsaien 
lb    Hawaiian 

17  Maori 

18  Amaznlu  (Kafir) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
b 
7 
8 

10 
11 

n 

13 
14 

16 

17 

18 

Lnmimfm 

Menamimt 

Naniia  miva. 

Aleia  maiiju 

Amir  mama 

M^ThS.  mama 

Maro  m^mo 

Wo-ie  mo  kew 

0  je 

Neb  in  ma  no  o  axee 

b.    ba  tvee  (o  )    Ba  twa  (y  ) 

"Oom  n 
\a  pha-tie 
\    phltete 
leh  pah  tee 
Timau 

Papa  tummuk 
Ku  u'  ma  kfi  ^  ka'  na 

U  mi  lu'  ma 

My  nnole. 

Uncle 

Mr  un  le. 

My  uncle  maternal. 

My  nncle. 

My  mother  uncle. 

^econil  little  father. 
My  greit  or  little  father. 

"  Unole. 
My  uncle. 

My  nncle?"^*' 
My  fither. 
Father  my. 
My  parent,  male. 

MTmatimal  uncle. 

E,  n.lml 

My  aunt. 
Aunt. 
My  annt. 

My  nncle  mother. 
My  aant. 

My  great  or  little  annt. 

My  aunt. 

My  mother-in-law. 

Mother  my. 

My  parent,  female. 

My  aunt  or  uncle. 

O'-ba 

K:  ky-ee-tatt(o.),  Twa-taa  (y.) 

Tftmn-gha 

Y'm'-ga 

Yehma'-gah 

mii6-].6yfik 

Ku-il'  mi-kii'-a-wa-hee'-na .  ... 
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Table  UL— Continued. 

(M Jo  BpeiilriugJ  " 

„...,..,.. 

1                         ) 

Translation 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugn 

3.  CanareBS  

17 

EnmaittilnSn 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  cousin,      [teriial  uncle. 

My  bro.    *  Bro.  through  pa- 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  peaon  olasa. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my  older. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother,  elder. 

Cousin  of  me. 

E    mSch  ha 

p    a 

N          bha  am    d& 

M  ra  bh           Mm       bhi 

Am      m  m  tollj 

M    ha     bma  bh  ii      M  hti 

M       bh  1 

W    t    p          b       gf 

K        k 

Y1  t1  kh   1 

\    t   kh 

Yht  kh 

M        t   k     m 

Maisk 

s      ki  ka 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  cousin,      [temal  unole. 

My  bro.   i>  Bro.  through  pa- 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  peaon  class. 

My  elder  brother. 

Brother  niy  older. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother,  elder. 

Cousin  of  me. 

NaunS  bharameida 

Merabtai.  "  Mamere  bhai 

Amar  mamato  bhye 

Maahamamabhatl.  "MeMua. 

6.  Bengali  

6.  Mfli4tlii 

7.  Gujilrith! 

a.  Chinese 

K:e-ko' 

Yat5.khw& 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "       ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaien 

MK-lSk 

Kti-tl'  kSI'-kii-a-a'-na, 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaiiulu  (Kaflr).... 

(MHlespe^kliig.l 

«„...,.. 

"^'-/S^givlb^l'my^^lV'" 

„...,.„... 

1    T        1 

1 
2 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

En  rafiittfinfin 

My  cousin 

Cousin. 

My  oonsin.      [temal  uncle. 

My  bro.   >>  Bro.  throngh  pa- 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  peaoa  class. 

My  younger  brother. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my  younger. 

Brother  uiy. 

My  brother,  younger. 

Cousin  of  mo. 

En  n  achcban 

MSrtdl 

Nanna  bhavftmeida 

MerA  bhi     i>  Mamera  bhai 

Amarmamato  Ihye 

M  ilSmamabbatt    '■MeMna 

M    olhai 

Wo  tS  peaon  houng  te 

Oto   to 

1   t  khwasau 
lei   t  khwa 
Ti,ro  te  kanmoa 
\U   ek 
Kn  u  ka    ka  na.  na 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  cousin,      [temal  uncle. 

My  bro.   '>  Bro.  through  pa- 

My  brother. 

Mt  bro.  of  the  peaon  clasS. 

My  younger  brothoi:. 

My  male  cousin. 

B    ther  my  younger. 

Brother  my. 

My  brotlicr,  younger. 

Cousin  of  me. 

2.  Telngu 

Nanna  bhayameida 

Merabiiai.  tMaraerabliai.... 

Amarmamato  bbye 

Mazlia  m&ma  bbatU  "HehSna. 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Mai-atlii 

Wo-tS  peaon-heung-to 

O-to'-to 

11.  Kai-«n{Sgaa  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo    .  "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Koaaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

Y' t'-fehwa-aau 

Yeht'-klma 

119.  My  molhar'Bbrotli-r'a  son's 
nife.    (Male  speaking.) 

,„..,.„... 

120.  My  mother's  brothor-BBon'g 
wife.    (Fsni;.le  speaking.) 

„...,.„.. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

s 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

EnTfingay. 

Akka(o.),  Cb6116ia(y.) 

My  younger  sister. 
Elder  or  youngir  sister. 
My  younger  sister. 
My  siater-in-law. 

"       "       "             [olasa. 

My  Eist.-In-Iaw  of  the  peaoa 
My  sister  elder  or  y'nger. 
My  sister-in-law. 
My  female  oonsin. 

My  cousin's  wife. 
Sister-in-law  my. 
Sister  my. 
My  wife  or  female. 

My  wife. 

Ell  tangay 

Akka(o.),  ChElJolO 

My  younger  aister. 
Elder  or  younger  sister. 

"        "        "              [olaaa. 
My  sist.-in-law  of  the  peaon 
My  sister  elder  or  y'nger. 
My  sister-in-law. 
My  female  oouaiu. 

My  cousin's  wife. 
Sister-in-law  my. 
Sister  my. 
My  wife  or  female. 

3.  Canarose 

4.  Hindi 

Meribhftwa] 

6.  MarMhM 

Wo-lS  peaon-saon 

A'-mh(o.),  E-mo'-to  (y.) 

K:kai-yna 

A'-uih  (o.),  E-mo'-to  (y.) 

K;  kai-ma 

YS  ta-khw&-mu 

y'f-khwa-mn 

Yeh  dan.t'-kliw«-«-mS 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 

12.  Kai^eii  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Milt  Islands.. 

15.  Kusni^n 

16.  Hawaiian 

Y't'-kbwft-nm. 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-a-mE 

MS-loilJc 

Ku-iS' wa-hee'-na 

U-mka'-me 

m-a'  wa-hee'-na 

18.  Amaiulu  (Kafir).... 
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Table  III.— Continued. 

121.  Myjiot^h6r^8^bral^hcr^B^d»ughlor 
(Male  >peaking,) 

TrinFilatloB. 

,.„.,..,... 

4    Hindi 

6    Ben^ah 

6  Maathi 

7  Oujli-athi 

8  Ch.nesH 

9  Japaiie  e 

10  Burmese 

11  K.aren(&gau  dialect' 

13  Karen  (Fwo        ' 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 
11    Kusaien 

^  b    Hawaiian 

17  Maori 

18  Amazulu  (Kafir) 

1 

3 
4 
6 
b 
7 

e 

10 

11 

12 
li 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  cousin. 

My  sislar.        [ternal  uncle. 

My  sister  or  sister  thro'  ma- 

My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  peaon  olaas. 

My  elder  aiater. 

My  female  cousin.  . 

Sister  my  elder. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister,  elder. 

Cousin  of  me. 

Enmlohob&rl 

My  cousin. 

My  cousin. 

My  sister.        [ternal  uncle. 

My  sister  or  aialer  thro'  ma- 

My  aialer. 

My  sister  of  the  peaoa  class. 

My  elder  aiater. 

My  female  cousin. 

Sister  my  elder. 

Sister  my. 

My  Bister,  elder. 

Couain  of  me. 

Vadine 

Nannauaiiini 

Meri  bahin 

Amar  mamato  bhugny 

MSihi  mama  bahin.  ''Mahune. 

MaribahSn 

Wo-te  peaon-tsze-mei 

Amar  mamato  bhugny 

Mazhi  m&ma  babYn.  "MahUne. 

Miirlhahen 

Wo-te  peaon-tsae-mei 

A'-nlh!Z 

Y6,  tfi-khwa-mn 

Y' f-khw&-mu 

Ya  ta-khwa-mu 

Yeii  dan-t'-khwa-mU 

Ma-loilk 

Ku-u' kai'-ku-wa-hee'-na 

1 

123.  My  mother'a  broOiBr's  diughler 
''(MXape^king^)" 

«..,..,„. 

It  ™1?9  spwtTiil'l 

,.....„... 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hindi 

6    Bengib 

6  Maritht 

7  Gojar&thi 

8  Chinese 

9  Japan. SB 
in    Burmese 

11  Karen  C^gan  dialect) 

12  Karen  CP«-o        '       ) 

13  Karen 

14  Eliiga  Mill  Islands 

15  Knsaien 
lf>     Hawaiian 

17  M^ori 

18  Amazulu  (kafir) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
B 

7 

9 
10 

12 
13 

14 
15 

17 

My  cousin. 

Cousin. 

My  Donain. 

My  aisler.        flernal  nnole. 

My  sister  or  sister  thro'  ma- 

My  Bister, 

My  sister  of  the  peaon  olaas. 

My  younger  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 

Sister  my  younger. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister,  younger. 

Cousin  of  me. 

Fn  mlohoharl 

Maiidaiu 

mnu&  nadmi 

Meri  bahin 

Amar  mamato  bhngny 

Mazhi  mama  bahin    "Mahilne 

Man  bahen 

Wo  tS  peaon  tsze  niei 

K     nyeena 

\,itakliwamu 

\'t'lhwamu 

Yeb  dan  t  khwa  mtt 

Taru  te  kannwi 

Ma  lotik 

Ka  a'  kii'  la,  ntt 

My  couam 

My''^a.n 

My  aiater         [ternal  nnole. 

My  sister  or  aiater  thro'  p»- 

My  Slater 

My  'fiater  of  the  peaon  class. 

My  younger  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 

Sister  my  younger, 
feister  111  J 
Mysiater.jounger. 

Conainof  me. 

Amar  mamato  bhngny 

M^ahi  mama  bahin,  "Mahune. 

K:ny-ee-ua 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-mtt 

Ku-a'  k&i'-kQ-wa-hee'-n& 

1 

m,  Mj  mollier-a  to^»th5r'«  diughler's 
(M=,l8  Ipmlting.) 

126.  My  molhet's  brolliafe  daughlet's 
(Female  Braking.) 

X...,..,... 

1  Tiniil 

2  relu.u 

A    Cauftiese 
i    Hinili 

5  Bengali 

6  Marftthi 

7  Cujarathi 
S    Chines  e 

g    Japanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgaa  dialect) 

12  Kaien(Pwo       '      ) 

13  Karen 

14  Sings  Mill  Islands 

15  Kubaien 

16  Htwaiiau 

17  Maori 

18  Amazulu  (Kafir) 

1 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IB 

17 

En  aiinan  (o.),  Tambi  (y.).... 

^niia  (o.),  Tdmmiirii  (y.) 

N   A""\(''->.Tamm&(y.).... 

My  elder  or  younger  brother. 
Elder  or  younger  brother. 
My  elder  or  younger  brother. 
My  brother-in-law. 

[peaon  class. 
My  sister's  husband  of  the 
My  brother  elder  or  young'r. 
My  biother-in-law. 
My  male  cousin. 

My  cousin's  husband. 

Brother  my. 

My  brotlier-in-lavf . 

Brother-in-law  of  us. 

Ena!H)an(o.),  Tambf  (y.).... 

Anna(0.),  Tammudi  (y.) 

N.  Anna  (o.),  Tamma  (y.) 

Mer&bahinoi 

My  elder  or  younger  brother. 
Elder  or  younger  brother. 
My  elder  or  younger  brother. 
My  bfother-in-law. 

Ipeaoa  class. 
My  sister'a  buaband  of  the 
My  brother,  eld'r  or  young'r. 
My  brother-in-law. 
My  female  cousin. 

My  cousin's  hn.fband, 
Brother-in-law  my. 
Brother  my. 
My  brother-in-law. 

Mazha  raalitiiia 

Wo-te  peaon  J^^j-fSl 

A'-nih  (0.),  O-to'-to  (y.) 

K:youk-pa' 

Yata-khwa 

A    nih  (o.)  O-to'-lo  (y,) 

"iata-khwS, 

Y   t'.khwit  san 

\eh  dan-t'-kbw3-8-wa 

Yeh  dan-t'-kbwa-a-wa 

Mi-leii 

Kti-U'  kai-bo-ee'-ka 

^            Jirocner  in  law  01  na.               i 
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Table  JU.^ConHnued. 

'  '"('h-Io  IpcTk.ng.) 

T„.„™, 

|l'en.ile  fusHkiiig.] 

.„..,..,„: 

1    Tamil 

1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 

10 

11 

13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
13 

En  ma.ra,mtikan 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 
My  nephew. 

My  neph.  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

Immlkan 

KGduka 

Nann'i  sedlraliva  f 

Meiahhaliji 

Amar  bh7po 

M&alia  pttanya 

Miiro  bhratijo 

Wo-tS  peaun  thih 

E  to'  1  0 

K    too 

\S.  pho  do 

\'  plio  Jo  1  hwi 

Yekpn  dolhwa 

NUu  te  manu 

Mwen  niitlik 

Ktl  u'  kal'  kee-ka'  ni 

My  son 

Son 

M,  nephew 

My  neph  of  the  petion  class. 
My  nephew 

Child  my,  a  male, 

Ron  my 

My  tbild,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

N3.ui)£  sodtLraliyH 

Amar  bhypt. 

Mazha  pntanyS. 

Maro  bhrfitijo. 

Wo-t6  peaonnihih 

7.  Gujai-atw 

8.  Chinese 

11.  KFirei.(Ss'™  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Y'  pho-do-khwa 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

18.  AmaaulQ  (Kafir).... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

i%S.   K7  molhor's  hrotbor's  eoh'b 

„„.,..... 

l.W.   Hy  moUier's  lirothdr'a  Bon'B 

„.....„. 

1.  Tamil 

En  uiftrnm^ldil 

My  nieee. 
Niece. 
My  niece. 

My  niece  of  the  peann  class. 
My  niece. 

Cliild  my,  a  female, 
Danphtev  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Danghter  of  me. 

ISnmak&l 

My  danghter. 

My  niece  Of  the  ;ieo<.n  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Daiighlcr  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Men  bhatiji 

Nauna  sodartlBoae  T 

4.  Hindi 

B.  Benirall  

Maibipfitani 

Maribhraiiji 

Wo-lS  peaou-ohik-neu 

O-ma-e-lo'-ko 

K:  too-ma' 

7.-Gujaruthi 

Mari  bhritiji 

O-mil-e-tn'-ko 

9.  Japanese 

10.  BurmeBe 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Y'pho-do-mn 

YhIi  po-do-ma 

Aa-nal!ik 

Kti-fl'  kili'-ka-w!t-liee'-na 

In-do-da-ka'-ze  ya'-me 

Au-nuttik 

Ku-ii'  k"ai'-ka-wa-hea'-na 

lu-do-aa-ka'-ze  ya'-me 

16.   Hawaiian 

18.  Amaiulu  (Kafir).... 

131,  My  iDolhffH  brother's  ilauKliter's 

„„.,..,... 

ISa  My  molber'!  brothnr-a  diHighter'B 
son.    (FemalB  speaking.) 

„„.,..,... 

1.  Tamil 

1 
3 
3 
4 
B 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

En  mil  In 
Kftdui  u 
Nann  I  inaEanu 
Meii  lihauja 

Mazha  ch5eha 

Maro  bhratijo 

W"  tS  wae-peaon-ohih 

E-to'  ko 

K    too 

Ya  pho-do 

T'  pho-do  khwa 

Teh  po  do-Lhwa 

Katu  te  mane 

Mw8n  nottifc 

Ku  a'  kal'  kee  M'-na 

My  son 

My  nephew. 

Mr  Bon  or  nephew. 
My  nephew,  [the  peaoa  class. 
My  neph.  of  the  wae  br'ok  of 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

&on  my 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  ma. 

Enraarumakan 

Aimdii 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 

My  son  or  nephew. 
My  nephew,  [the;;™™ class. 
My  reph.  of  the  viae  ht'oh  of 
My  nephew; 

Child  ray,  a  male. 

Sou  my. 

My  oliild,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

M«r4hhauj& 

Amar  biiagna 

Mazhaoiiacha 

Maro  Uiratijo 

Wo-t6  wae-peaon-chih 

6.  Marathi 

7.  aujdratlii 

9.  Japanese 

11.  Karen  (Sgandialaot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

¥a  pho-do 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Kii-ii' kal'-kee-ka'-na 

18.  Amaznlu  (Kafir).... 
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■  Tamil 

'■■  Telugu 

>.  Canareae  

:.  Hindi 

■.  Bflngaii , 

:.  MarMM , 

.  Gui4fathl 

i.  CUinese 

'.  Japanese 

'•  Burmese 

.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect)    : 

i.  Karen  {Pwo      "      )    ' 

:.  Kings  Milt  Islands.. 

',  Hairaiian 

.  Amazula  (Kafir).... 


makStl 

Ktlthilrii 

NS,>iJi&  Bod&r&eose! 

sr  bhagny 

MiLzlii  ohiLohi 

Mari  bhraHji 

Wo-lS  wae-peaoD-ohili-} 

a.-e-to'-ko 

;oo-ma,' 

Y&  pbo-do-mu 

Y'pho-do-mu  

Teh  po-do-mU 

Kitu-te-aine 

Q-nntlik 

ii-ii'  tai'-ka-wi-liee'-n 

In-do-da-ta'-ze  ja'-me. 


My  daughter  or  nieoe. 

My  nineB.    [tlie  peaon  olaas. 

My  niece  of  the  woe  br'oh  of 


Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  temale. 


En  marumakat 

Kodalu 

N^nuS,  sodarisoae 

Meribhauji 

Aniar  bhagny 

M&ibi  ohSohi 

MSri  bhratiji,; 

Wo-tB  wae-peaon-ohih-neu.  ... 

O-ma-e-to'-ko 

K:  too-ma' 

Ya  pbo-do-mil 

Y'  pho-do-mn 

Yell  po-do-Qiii 

Natu-te-aine 

Au-nuttik 

Kii-a'  kai'-ka-wfi-bee'-na 

lu-do-da-ka'-ze  yS'-me 


My  daagbter  or  nieoe. 

My  iiieee.    tthe  peaon  olaaa. 

My  nieoe  of  the  wae  br'i  ' 


Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  ohild,  female. 


.  Tamil 

!.  Telugu 

I.  Canarese 

1.  Hindi 

'.  Bengali 

:.  Marathl 

',  Giijaruihi 

i.  Chinese 

I.  Japanese 

'.  Burmese 

.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect)    '. 
..  Karen  (Pwo      "      )    ' 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

.  Kusaien 

.   Hawaiian 

.  Maori 

-  Amazulu  (EaQr).... 


En  pSran 

M9iiiamadi) 

Nanu&  mommag&nn.. 

Mera  poti 

Amar  naty 

Mazhanata 

Maro  pantrS 

Wo-(6  peaon-ehih-Eui 

K:  ny-a'!!!'..".!."'..'!!.'!!.". 

Yalia-khwB, 

'Y'le-kbwa 

Y'eh  lee-khiya 

Tibu-te-mane 

Mw6ii-nuttin-iiuttik . . 
Ka-O'  moo-pti'-na-ka'- 

U-me-tshS'-na  wa'-me, 


Grandchild  my,  a  Diala. 

Grandson  my. 

My  grauduhild,  male. 

Grandohild  of  me 


Enpgitt! 

Mauamaraiii 

NSnna  mommagaiu 

Meri  pott 

Amar  nalny 

Mazhin&t 

Ma™  pautrl 

To-t6  peaon-ohih-sun-ne 

a  iie-mu!!l!!! "!!!!!!!"!."! 

Y'lB-mu 

Yehke-mu 

ibu-te-aine 

u-nuttin-nattik 

Yil-ii'  moo-pii'-na-wa-hee' 

IT-me-tsha'-na  wS'-me 


My  granddaugliter. 
Giaaddaughter. 
My  granddaughter. 


Grandchild  my,  a  female. 
GranddaUKhter  my. 
My  grandchild,  female. 


Grandchild  of  n 


\    Hindi 
I    Bengali 
'i    Maraih] 

■  Gujarathi 
'    Chinese 
'    Japanese 
'    Burmese 

Karen  (Sgan  dialect) 
1    Karen  (Pwo 

■  karen 

kings  Mill  Islands 


En  pS  an 
Miiu  manNdt 

na  mummagana 
Me  a  ]>arota 

Miislia  n^tQ 

0  ta  peaon  eh  h  taung  si 


Y&  oklwa 
Y'  lo-khwS 
Yeh  lo  khwa 


Great  grin  1  uu 
My  gr  ndson 

[rfiS  class. 
Mygt  grand  on  o!  t\ie  peaon 
yiy  g  eat  g  an  1  h  Id. 
My  g  1  d  h   d 
My  g  eat  granJson, 

G  and  h  U  of  mr  child. 
,t  g  and  on   ny. 
;  eat  6  a     ch  Id,  male. 

Great  grandchild  of  me. 


En  p6rtti 

Miinimanamaralii 

Nanua  mummagaln 

ir  uatny 

Mazhi  nat 

Wo-t8  peaon-ohih-taung-sun- 

Sbe'-ko 

K:ny-a' 

Yalo-mu 

Y'lo-mu 

Yeh  lo-mii 

Tihnn-natu 

Au  nnttin-an-nuttin-nuttik... 


My  granddaughter. 
Great  granddaughter. 
My  great  granddaughter. 
My  granddaughter. 


\jieaem-chlh  elaaa. 
My  gt.  granddanghter  of  the 
My  great  grandchild. 
My  grandchild. 
My  great  granddaughter 


Grandohild  of  my  child. 
Great  granddaughter  my. 
My  gt.  grandchild,  female. 


JiO        May,  1870. 
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Table  III.— Continued. 

„„.....,..,.„. 

,.„.,...... 

140.  My  mother's  sisler'n  LnsTiind. 

,»..,..,... 

1 

Tamil 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

s 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

En  perljS  tSy  (if  older  than 
my  mother).  En  sBriya  tay 
(it  younger). 

PBt&llI  (0.),  PtnatallT  (y.) 

ma  (y.). 
Merimausi 

My  motlier,  great  or  little. 

Mother,  great  or  small. 
My  mother,  great  or  small. 

My  aunt  maternal. 

My  great  outside  mamma, 

'Little  outside  mamma. 
Little  mother  or  aunt. 
My  great  or  little  mother. 

My  aunt. 
Mother  my. 

My  parent,  female- 
Ether. 
My  maternal  aunt.  "Mymo- 

En  Tali£.plAn  (p.  or  s.) 

Petlandri  (o.),  Knatandri  (y.) 
N.  Doddappa  (0.),  Chiokkappa 

MeriMauaa 

My  father,  great  or  little. 

Fatlier,  great  or  small. 
My  father,  grual  or  small. 

My  uncle. 

My  mother's  sister's  father 

My  uncle. 

My  great  or  little  father. 

My  uncle. 

Bro.-in-law  of  my  mother. 

Father  my. 

My  parent,  male. 

My  father. 

3 
4 

Canarese 

Hind! 

BenfraiJ 

7 
8 

Wo-tS  ta-e-ma.  "Leaon-e-ma. 

O'-js 

K :  ba-ky-ee  (o.),   Oo-men  or 

B5-twa(y.). 
Yapha-tie 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Kareii(Sg3udialect) 

K:  meeiy-aa  (o.),   Mee-kwa 

Y' m'-ga-te-te 

Yahmfl'-gah 

13 
14 
15 
16 

Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Knsaien 

Hawaiian 

NfinBkeyHk 

Kfl-ft'  ma-kQ'-a-wa-liee'-na.... 

U-ma'-ma  ka'-ze.  "U-ma'-mS... 

papa  tummuk 

K^-u'  ma-kii'-a-ka'-na 

U-ba'-ba 

18 

Amazaiu(Kaei-).... 

1 

TrailFlUlon. 

(Female  apsaWng.) 

'— ■ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

'i 

IC 

n 

12 
13 
14 

IB 
IS 
17 
18 

Tamil 

14 

13 
17 

Entaraaij&n.  'Amftn 

My  elder  brother. 

Elder  brotlier. 

My  elder  hrother. 

My  brother  or  aunt  brother. 

My  brofher. 

My  bro.  of  the  e-peaon  class. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my,  an  alder. 

Brother  my. 

My  brolher,  elder. 

[of  me. 
My  elder  brother.   "Brother 

En  tamaiyan    "Annan 

Anna 

Naiiua  Anna 

Merabhii    "Mauseta  bMi 

Amir  maBhtoto  bliye 

Ma?ha  mails  bhail 

Maro  Lhai 

Wo  f6  6-peaon  haung  te 

A' nee 

K    eko' 

\atakhwa 

\   t   khwa'.au 

Yeh  t    khwa 

Manu  ta  kirimoa 

Ma  !6k 

KG  u'  kai'  ku  na'  ns 

[ta 
U'-mna  wa'-me.   "U'-mfo  wa'- 

My  elder  brother. 

Eider  brother. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brolher  or  aunt  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  e-peaon  class. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  male  cousin, 

Brothar  my,  an  older. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother,  elder. 

My  elder  brother.   "Brother 

Canareae 

Nann&ftnna 

Merabha.   "Mansetabha 

Maratht 

Gujaratht 

Marobhai 

Wo-t«  e-peaon-henng-te 

K;  e-^ko' 

Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 
Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 
Karen 

Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

Tam-te-karimoa 

Kil'-Q  kai'-kil-a-na'-nS. 

U'-mna  wa'-me.   "U'-mfo  wa'- 

Maori 

Amaznlu  (Kafir).... 

1 

^"iMateapeiiiiSgO    ' 

„...,.,..., 

^«'  ^SxS?f "'      '                 '^'"''""""" 

^ 

T       1 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 

En  tambi 

My  younger  brother. 
Yonnger  brother. 
My  younger  brother. 
My  brother  or  aunt  brothel 

My  bro.  of  the  c-peaon  olaas 
My  younger  brother. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my,  a  younger. 

Brother  ray. 

My  brother,  younger. 

My  younger  brother. 

En  Iambi 

Tammfldfi 

NSnna  tamma 

Merabiai    "Mansetalhii  . 

A  mar  miilitoto  hhye 

Mizta  maiis  bhSiT 

Maro  bhai 

Wo  te  a  peaon  benng  te 

0  to' to 

K    ny  ee 

Ya  ta  khwa 

Y  t  khwaeau 

Yeh  t  khwa 

Manu  te  karimwi 

MUSk 

Ku  u'  kai  ku  na'  ua 

Umna  wa 

My  yonnger  brother. 
YouiJgei  1  rother. 
My  yoani,er  brother. 
My  brother  or  aunt  brother. 

My  brother 

Mr  bro  of  Ihe  e-peaon  class. 

My  vnunger  brolher. 

My  male  cou.in. 

Brother  my,  a  Tounger, 

Brother  my 

My  brothar   younger. 

My  youugar  brother. 

3  ;:'„■?,::: 

MerHbh&i.  "Mansetu  bhai 

5 

10 

11 

12 

Karen  (Sgaa  dialect) 
Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Yata-kbwd 

Yeht'-khwa 

14 

Kings  Mill  Islands- 

M^iek 

16 
17 

18 

Maori 

Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

U-mna'-wa  wa'-me 
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L,  Tamil 

!.  T«liign 

(.  Canareae 

1.  Hindi 

i.  Bengali  

i.  MaraiM 

'.  Snjaratht 

I.  Cliinese 

I.  Burmese 

..   Karau(Bgaadial«ot 
!.   Karen  (Pwo       " 

>.  Karen 

:.  Kings  Mill  Islands., 

'.  Ensaiun 

>.   Havraiian 

>.  Amazula  (Kafir) 


Vadlng 

Naniifi  attige  (o.),  Hadint  (y.) 
Meri  bMwaj 

M^ziii  ma,us  bhUiliag 

Maribhazi 

Wo-te  e-peaon-saon 

A'-nih  (o.),e-mo'to  (y.) 

K::ma-reeCo.>,Kai-n.it(y.).. 

Ya  U-khwa-mn 

Y'  f-khwa-rau 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-a-ma 

Eiriku 

Ma-loflk 

KQ-u'  vra-hee'-na 

U-mka'-me 


My  sister-in-law  and  oousin. 
Sister-in-law  and  oousin. 
My  aiater-in-law  anii  oousin. 
My  sister-in-Ia^. 


"        "        "  tolasa. 

My  slst. -in-law  of  tlia  e-peaon 
My  sister  elder  or  younger. 
My  eld.  or  y'ger  si3t.-in-law. 
My  female  eouain. 


My  coaain's  wife. 
Sister-in-law  my. 
Sister  my. 
My  wife  or  female. 


En  annatavi 

Vadine 

Niona  attigi  (o.),  Hadiui  (y.) 

Meri  bh&waj 

AmarbUaj 

Mazhi  maaa  bbaOzae 

Mari  bhazi 

Wo-tE  e-peaon-saon 

A'-uiU  (o.),  e-mo'-to  (y.) 

K;  ma-y«e  (o.),  Kai-m&(y.).. 

Y't'-khwa-mu. !!"!!!.'.'."!!!!!;;! 

yeh  dan-t'-kUwa-a-mS 

Eiriku 

Ma-Jofik 

Kii-u'  wE^hea'-na 


My  sister-in-law  and  c< 


"         "         "  [nlaaa. 

My  sist.-in-law  of  the  e-peaor, 
My  elder  or  yonng«r  sister. 


My  cousin's  wife. 
Sister-in-law  my. 
Sister  my. 
My  wife  or  female. 


1.  TamiL 

I.  Telugn 

t.  Canarese 

L  Hindi 

>.  Bei.gait 

i.  Marathi 

'.  Gnjaiithi 

I.  Chinese 

I.  Japaue^ie 

.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 
1.   Karen  (Pwo        "       ; 

.  Kings  Mill  Inlands,, 

.  Knsaien 

.  Hawaiian 

.  Amainlu  (Kafir).... 


(Mii. 


En  akkari.   "Tamakay.. 

Akka 

Nannaakka 

Meri  bahin 

Amar  inashtoto  bhugny 

Mazlii  maus  bahiD 

Mari  baiien 

Wo-tS  e-peaon-taze-mel 

K:  e-ma' 

Y^  fa-fchwa-mn 

y  t'-khm-a-mu 

Yell  dan-t'-khwa-mli 

Mana-te-karimoa 

Ma-IoOk 

Kil-il'  kai'-kil-Bfi-hee'-n! 

u-da'-da  wa'-ta 


My  sister. 

My  oousin  lister. 

My  sister  or  aister  through 

My  sister,    [maternal  annt. 

My  sist.  of  the  e-peaon  olass. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 


tr  my,  an  elder, 
irmy. 


(Fem» 


En  akkari.   ''■ramakay 

Akka 

Nannaakka 

Meri  bahin , 

Amar  mashtoto  bhugny 

Mazhi  maiis  bah'fu 

Maribahen 

Wo-tS  e-peaon-tsze-mei 

A'-nih 

K:  e-nia' 

^ta-khwa-mn 

Y'  t'-khwa-mu 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-mU 

Taru-te-karimoa 

Mil-lodk 

Ktt-fi' kai'-ktt-a-a'-na 

u-da'-da  wa'-ta 


My  elder  sister. 

Elder  sister. 

My  elder  sist«r. 

My  sister. 

My  cousin  sister. 

.My  aister  or  sister  thro'  my 

My  sister,    [maternal  aunt. 

My  aist.  of  the  e-peaon  claas. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  female  ooasin. 

Sister  my,  an  elder. 
My  sister,  alder. 


1.  Tamil 

3.  Telngu 

3.  Canarese.. 

4.  Hindi 


S.  Marftthl 

7.  Sii]4rltM  .. 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese.... 


10. 

11.  Karen  (Sgan  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ' 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  MiU  Islands.. 

15.  Knsaien 

18.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

IS.  Amazulu(Kaflr).... 


(Mai. 


En  taniraiohchi.  Tansay, 
Cbeilelfi 

Naiinatangi 

Mori  bahin 

^mar  mashtoto  bhugny... 

Mazhi  matls  bahin 

Mari  bahen 

Wo-te  e-peaon-tsae-mei... 

K;  nay-ee-ma' 

Y&  ta-khwS-mu 

Y'  t'-khwa-mn 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-mii 

Tacii-te-karimwi 

Ma-loiik , 

Kn-fl'  kai'-kii-wa-liee'-na  .. 

c-da'-da  wd'-ta 


My  younger  sister. 

Younger  sister. 

My  yonnger  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  cousin  sister. 

ily  sister  or  sister  thro'  my 

My  sister,    [maternal  aunt. 

My  sist.  of  the  e-peaon  olass. 

My  younger  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 


r  my,  a  younger. 
Sister  my. 

ister,  younger. 


(f™u< 


Eu  tanqaichohi    ''T&ngay 

ChSima  

Nanna  tfingi  

Men  b^hln 

Amar  miahtoto  bhugny.,, 

M'lzhi  matla  bahin , 

Maribahen  , 

Wo  t8  e-peaon  Isze-mei..., 

K-mo'-to 

K:  my-ee-ma' 

Ya  tS-khwa-mu 

Y' t'-khwa-mu 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-ma 

Mana-te-karimwl 

Ma-loilk , 

Ka-fl  kai'-kai-na 

U-da'-d5  wa'-tti 


My  yonnger  sister. 

Younger  sister. 

My  younger  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  conain  sister. 

My  sister  or  sister  thro'  my 

My  sister,    [maternal  aunt. 

My  siat.  of  the  e-peaon  olass. 

My  younger  sistur. 

My  female  cousin. 


Sister  my,  a  younger. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister,  younger. 
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lai.  My  molher's  eistpr's  dxngbtet's 
ImsbBud.    (Male  speaking.) 

,.„,..,.. 

1 

3 
4 

6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
IB 

17 

Enmaittunan 

Mybro.-in-laworcooBin. 
Brother-in-law  or  cousin. 
My  bro. -in-law  or  cousin. 
My  brother-in-law. 

Myeonof  the  cAiV,  kind  °^,^^j; 

of  the  e-peaoH  olaas. 
My  sister  eldnr  or  younger. 
My  brother-in-law. 
My  male  cousin. 

My  conain'a  husband. 
Brother-io-law  my. 

My  brother-in-law. 

Brother-in-law  of  ua. 

En  maitlun&n 

B&ya.. 

KSnna  bhayaraeidSne 

Mera  hahinoi 

Amar  bhu(,ny  poty 

Mazha  inaus  mehun.1, 

Mari  banem 

Wo-te  e  peaon  ^^^  ffi 

A  nee  (o  )   o  to  to 

K    yonkpa 

Yft  tX  khwfl, 

Y  t  khn^san 

Yeh  laa  t  khwa-a-wa 

Butikan 

M    Ifk 

Kiu  kil  kc-ee  ki 

U  mkwa  nj  a  na  wa  1u 

My  bro   m  law  or  cousin. 
Brother  in  law  or  oonsin. 
My  bro    in  law  or  cousin. 
My  brother  in  1  iw 

My  son  of  the  cJi/,  kind  °'.^^;: 

of  the  e  /  eaon  class. 
My  elder  or  y'nger  brother. 
My  brother  in-law. 
My  male  cousin. 

My  cousin  s  bnsband. 
Brother  in  law  my. 
Brolhei  my 
Mj  brother  in-law. 

Brother  in  law  of  ua. 

N5nnil  bhayitmeidane 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Marathi 

A'-n„(o.),o-t.'-t<.(r.) 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudialent) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

U-mkwa-ny-a-na  w&'-tfl 

18.  Amazulu(Kaflr).... 

^  'tMs.ilMeMag.r" 

1S4.  My  ranlHer-5  sister's  son's  son. 

..a.,... 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

3.  Canareae 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

a 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
IS 

En  makan 

Kodiikii 

Nfinnamagann 

My  son. 
My  nephew. 

"           "    [fhe  e-peaon  class. 
My  son  of  the  cliik  kind  of 
My  nephew. 

Child  ray,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  chiid,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

En  marflmakan 

AlliidQ 

Nanna  sodaHlliya 

Merabhatija 

UBzhapntanya 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 
My  nephew. 

"           "    [the  e-p'-aim  elaSH. 
My  son  of  the  d,ih  kind  of 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Marathi 

7.  Gnjarathl 

Amarbhypo 

MazhS  putanya 

E-to'-ko 

Wo-ta  e-peaonohlh 

E-to'-ko 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islanda.. 

Tapho-do 

Y- pho^o-kiiB-a 

Yeh  po-do-khwa 

Y'  pho-do-khwa 

Mwon-nuttik 

Kii-fl'  kai'-kee-ka-na 

Kll-ii' kal'-kee-ka^-na 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu(Kaflr),... 

daugliter.    (Ifele  spenking.l 

,.„.,.„... 

aaufclilot     liemale  opeaklng) 

,„..,..,„, 

1 
2 
3 
4 

a 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

Enmfthal 

Kiltharil 

NanniS,  inSgala 

Meri  bliatiji 

My  daughter. 
Daughter. 
My  daughter. 
My  niece, 

"         "  [of  the  e-peaon  class 
My  dangh'r  of  the  chih  kind 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Danahler  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Fn  maiiimlkal 

Koiiaiu 

Nann^l  sodaiasoae 

Men  bhitiji 

Amir  bhyjhe 

Mazhi  put  am 

Mlrihhratiji 

Wo-tP  e  peaon  ohih  nen 

0  ma'-e  to  ko 

K    too-ma' 

■itpho-do  mu 

Y'  pho  do  mn 

"ieh  po  do  mu 

Nam  to  a.ne 

4u  nuttik 
K(ia'k«'ka  wahee'na 

My  niece. 
Niece. 
My  niece. 

"         "  [of  the  fi-pfldon  class. 
My  dangh'r  of  the  ckili  kind 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

2.  Telugu 

6.  Marath5 

7.  GujarMM 

MazMpntani 

Mari  bhraiijt 

Wo-t6  e-peaon-ohih-neu 

O-mB'-e-to-ko 

11.  Karen  (Sgaa  dialect) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaien 

Yd.  po-do-mH 

n.  Maori...; 

IS.  Amazalu(Kaflr).... 

17  ^ 

la     In-do-dii-ka'-ae  ya'-me 
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157.  Ky  mulher's  ^Wfr's  dauj-hler'B 

,....,.„... 

1  Tamil 

2  ThIubu 

3  Camreae 

4  Hindi 

B    Bfiigah 

6  Marath! 

7  r  tijii4tiii 

8  Chmaae 

9.  Japanese 

1 
2 

4 
6 

7 

B 

12 
13 

14 
IB 
16 
17 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 
My  nephew. 

My  nephew  of  the  uraa  br'oh 

of  the  e-peaon  claas. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 
My  child,  male. 
Son  of  me. 

Enmafcan. 

KUdaku 

Nannamftgaln 

MerSbli&ujS, 

My  son. 
Son. 
My  son. 
My  nepliew. 

My  nephew  of  the  woe  hr'ch 

of  the  e-pfioon  claes. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  ohiid,  male. 

Son  of  me. 

Alludu        

^annft  BodHriliya 

MUzliEi  pntanya 

MSzhS  putanya 

Wo  te  wae-e-peaon-ohih 

E-to'-ho 

Wo-ta  wae-e-peaon-chih 

E..to'..ko 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudialeol) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Y(Lpho-do 

Y'  pho-do-khwa 

Yapho-do 

14.  Kiiiga  Mill  Islands.. 

Matn-te-mSne 

MwSn-nuttik 

Kft-il'  kSi'-kee-ka-na 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

159,  Wj  molher'a  ulster's  daughlsr's 

™..,„. 

liiO,  My  molhcr'B  Bi^tet'.i  dMghtflr's 

da.u^liti^t,    (i'Qjuale  BpcaJEid^.) 

„„.,„,„. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
lU 
17 
18 

My  niece. 
Nieoa. 
My  niece. 

My  niece  of  the  irae  hranoli 

of  the  e-peaon  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Danghtei'  my. 
My  child,  female. 

naughter  of  me. 

Fnmikal 

Kiithtira 

Nanna  magalu 

Men  bhSuji 

\mar  houjhe 

M^zhi  putani 

Man  hhratiji 

Wo-te  wae  e  peaon.^}hih  nen 

0  ma'  p  to  \o 
k    loo  ma 
Ya  pho-do-mn 

■Yeh  po  do  mu 

Natu  te  aine 

"Vu  nuttik 

Kn  u'  kit'  ka  wa  hee'-na 

In  do-da  k^'  zo  ya  me 

My  daughter. 
Daashter 
My  daufeliter 
My  niece 

My  niece  of  the  woe  branch 

of  tlie  e  oeaoii  clasA. 
My  ni.oe 

Child  my,  a  female. 
Dinghtermr 
My  ohild,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

2.  T«l«Ba  

6.  Marillii 

7.  GujarSlhl 

Wo-te  waB-e-peaon..ohili-neu.. 
O-ma'-e-to-ko 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mm  Islands.. 

Ka-ii'  kai'-ka-wa-hee'-na 

iQ-do-da-ka'-ze  jii'-me 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

1 

161.  M/  motlier's  liater'a  great 

Translation. 

IF.   Kym  llim.9.MetBgreit 
S,aQdd»,uthter 

TcHQ  libtiDn 

1  Tamii 

2  Telugu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hindi 

6  Bengali 
b    MartUii 

7  Gujirailil 

8  Chineae 

10  Burmese 

11  Kari-u  (Sgau  dialect) 
Ii    KirenfPwo      "      ) 

13  Karen 

14  Kings  Mill  Manda 

16  Hawaiian 

17  JIaor, 

lb    Am^zulu  (Kafir) 

1 
2 

a 

4 

b 

7 

9 

13 
H 
14 
15 

16 

En  p6ran 

MantmadO 

wanna  inomm^lnu 

Aleri  pota 

Amar  naty 

Maetiil  n&tii 

Maiopantra 

Wo  te  e  peaon  ohih-ann 

Ma' go 

K    nya' 

\S.  he  khw& 

y  lekhwa 

Yeh  lee  khwa 

Tibn  t«  ma,ne 

Mw6n  nnttin  nuttik 

KQ  n'  moo-pO'  a1  kk  na 

UmBtaii'na  Wi'rae 

My  grand,on 
Giandson 
My  grandson 

Myferand'.onofthecSi-Skiud 

in  the  e  peaon  tlaaa. 
My  grincison 
My  giandohild 
My  grandson 

Grandchild  my,  a  male. 

Grandson  my 

My  graudtliild,  male. 

G.r«iudchild  of  we. 

En  pSi  tti 

Miaim^r^lu 

Manna  mouimagaiu 

Men  poti 

Imar  natny 

Mizhinat 

M^ri  pautri 

Wo-te  e  peaon  ohih  sun  nen 

Ma'  ee 

K    nya' 

1 1  lie  mu 

Y'  le-ma 

leh  !ee  khwa 

libu  te  aine 

An  nnttm  nuttik 

Kil  a'  moo  pQ'  na-wa  hee'  na 

My  grand  daughter 
Gramidaugliter 
Mj  granddauglitar 

My  granddangh'r  of  the  c!,!h 
kind  o(  thi  ep'ujn  class. 
My  granddaughter 
My  grandchild 
My  gr-inddaughler 

frandoluld  mv,  a  female. 
Granddaughter  my 
My  grandchild,  female 

Grandchild  of  me. 
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163.  My  motW,^si^lfr'a  great 

„„.,..... 

grand  da  ughMr'e  daiitrtter. 

....„„. 

1 

1 

a 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
IB 
16 

18 

En  pSran 
Mrmim^namMa 
Nanna  mummilg&nu 
Meri  parotA 

Miizha  panatii 

Wo  te  a  peaon-chlli  taung  ann 

Y&  !o  khwS 
Y'  lo  khwa 
Yeh  lo  khwa 

Tibun  nam                     [nnttik 

Mw6n   nuttin   mwSQ    iinttm 

Kuu'mogpu'nikAnaku'  i 

[la'-li 

My  grandson 
Groat  grind  on 
My  great  grandson. 

Mygt  granihonof  thee^j-i 
kind  of  tlie  c  pfaon  class. 
My  grandson 
My  grandchild 
My  greit  grandson. 

Qrandthild  of  my  child. 

Great  giaudeon  mv. 

Mj  great  t,c^ndohjld,  male. 

Great  grandoliild  of  me. 

Gi'eat  granddaughter. 
My  great  granddaughter. 

My  gt.  g'ddaugh'r  of  the  eMh 
kind  of  the  e-peaan  class. 
My  grauddam^htur. 
My  grandchild, 
My  great  granddaughter. 

Grandchild  of  my  ohild. 
Great  granddanghter  my. 
My  gt.  grandchild,  female. 

Great  grandson  of  me. 

4.  Hindt 

5.  Bengali 

7 

Gujaraihi 

10 

13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 
13.  Karen 

15 

Kusaien 

Au-nuttln-ftn.nuttin-nnttik ... 

Ka-a'  moo-pa'-nfL-wa-hee'-na- 

[ku'-a-lu'-S 

17 

Mnori 

■"         ' 

1(!5,  Mj-  ralhet'6  felliev'9  brotlier. 

x.„.,..,... 

lae.  Myftthor'sffl.lhft'Bbrol]i6r's 

..„,.„„. 

^ 

T      -1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
13 
17 
18 

My  grandfather,  gt  or  little 
Orandfather,  great  OL  IKtIe 
My  grandfather,  gt  or  little 
My  grandfather. 

My  ^^°l°l  ancestral  rotation 
My  grandfather. 

My  grandparent,  male 
My  grandfather. 

Fn  fiklppan  (p  or  b  ) 

I  stt  mdri  Co  )   PinStandri  (y  ) 

Meia  fhioha 

^marjit. 

Ma^zhachalat 

M&ro  phoi 

\\o  ta  tangpohf 

O'le 

K    ba  ky  lee' 

i1  phi  tai 

\    phate 

Yeh  pa  tee 

Tamau 

I  apt  tummnk 

Ku  ti'  ma  ku  -V  ka  na 

Mv  father,  great  or  little. 
i  ither,  great  or  small. 

My  paternal  uncle. ' 

My  father. 

My  paternal  unole. 

My  senior  father  of  the  tang 

Mr  uncle. 

My  great  father. 

My  ancle. 

Father  my. 

My  parent,  male. 

My  nnole  paternal. 

5 

4 
5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IH 
17 

Pfittata(o.),Ptnt&ta(y.) 

N.  dodiS.  tata  (o.),  Chikka  tata 

Canareaa 

Hindt 

Bengill 

Maratht 

GnjarMM 

Cliineae 

Wo-te  poh-tsa  (o.),  Shnh-tsfi 

Karen  (Sgandial'ct) 
Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Tehpil 

Jibu 

PB,p&-tn  mmun-pilplUtmnm  nk . 

Kiug3  Mill  Islands 
Hawaiian.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.." 

U-W-ba  kn'-ia 

■■         '' 

""^'"iiiiieapVs.ulg.)'^'"'  ' 

^'L^V^-jZ'se^t"X^S' 

,,„..... 

1.  Tamil 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

En  anijan.  ''TamMySn 

My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother. 

My  greater  brother. 
My  elder  brother. 

My  brother  of  the  iaitg  class. 
My  elder  bi'other. 

My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my,  elder. 

Brother  my. 

My  brother,  elder. 

Brothers  of  as. 

En  tambi 

TSmmaia 

Mera  chota  bhSi 

Amar  ohoto  braUh 

My  ynuneer  brother. 
Younger  brother. 

My  lesser  brother. 
My  younger  brother. 

My  brother  of  the  Imig  class. 
My  younger  brother. 

My  mala  cousin. 

Brother  my,  younger. 

Brother  niy. 

My  brother,  younger. 

Brothers  of  aa. 

3 

6.  Bengali 

6.  Mar&tlii 

7.  Ouj&rathl 

8.  Chiuese 

Araar  bun>  .ladS 

Marobhai 

10 

K:eko 

12.  Karen  (Fwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

Y' f-khwa-san 

Yeht'-khwa 

THrn-te-karimoa 

Yeht'-khwa 

15 

Ka-u'  kal'-kai-na 

U'-mfo  wa'-ta 

17 
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1.  Tamil 

3.  Telugu 

",   CaiiarsBe 

.  Hindi , 

5.  Bengali 

\   MaratM 

.  GHJlratM 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

''".  Bui-mesa 

.  Karen  (Sgaiidiarot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      ''      • 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kiiiga  Mill  lalanda 
'=.  Kusaien 

.  Hawaiian 

.  Maori 

.  Amazulu  (Kafir),.. 


Mer4  bhatlja 
Amar  bliagna 
Mazha  iidtau  j& 
Mato  bl  atnjo 
Wo  te  taug  Eliih 


ya  piio-do 

Y  pi  0-do  khwa 
Yeh  po-do  fcliwa 
Nfitn  te  mane 
MwS    nuttik 
Kii  a  ta    keo  ka  I 


Or  andchiid  my,  a  male. 


Mora  bhat]ja 
Amar  bhagna 
M^zha  pHtanya 
Maro  bhatrijo 
Wo  te  tang  chill 
B-to'  ko 
K    too 
\'i  pho-do 
Y'  pho  do  khwl 
leh  po  do-k!iwa 


Child  my,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 


1.  Tamil 

i.  Telugu 

I.  Hindi '.'.".'.'.'. 

>.  Bengal! 

>.  Maraih5 

'.  Gojarathi  ....... 

!.  Chinese 

I.  Burmese,.'.'.'.'.'.".'.' 

.  Karen  (Sgaa  dial 'otl 
1.  Karen  (Pwo      ''      " 

.  Kings  Hill  Islands 

.  Kasaien 

.  Hawaiian 

,  Amaaiilu  (Kaflr),.. 


Merl  bhatiji 

Amar  bhagny 

Maihi  piitani 

Marl  bh&triji 

"'-  te  tang-ohih-n 


to'-ko... 


Ya  pho-do-mu 

Y'  pho-do-mu 

Yah  po-do-mli 

Katn-te-aine 

II  nuttik 

O-fi'  kai'-ka-wa-hee'-i 


In-do-da-ka'-ze 


My  daugli'r  of  the  tang  class 


Child  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
child,  female. 


112.  My  &lhor'B  htber- 


MiSnakOdalu 
M       bhatj 


kai  ka  wa  1 
In  do-dvk 


My  la     1     of  the  (a 


Ch  II  my  a  female 
D  ngl  t     my. 
My    h  1 1  f  male. 


1.  Tamil 

2-  Tt^lugu 

?.  Canarese 

t.  Hind! 

'}.  Bengali 

i.  Maratht 

r.Gujaraihi 

t.  Chinese 

K  Burmese ..--... 

.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ct)    : 

I.  Karen  (Pwo      "      '    ■ 

:.  Kings  Mill  isianda 

■  Kusaien 

.  Hawaiiaa 

.  Amaziiiu  (Kaflr)..; 


.      En  p6ran 

■    MauamadQ 

Merd  pota 

Amar  naty 

Mazha  natft , 

Maro  pantra 

Wo-te  taug-oLih-Bun..,. 
Ma'-go 

Ya  lie-kiiwa.,,!!! !!!!""" 

Y'  te-khwa 

Yeh  lee-khwa 

Tibu-te-mane 

Mw6n-nuU  in-nuttik 

Kfi-Q'  raoo.pil'.na-ka-na , 

U-me-tska'-na  wS'-me,.. 


My  grandson  of  the  tang-chib 
My  grandson. 
My  grandchild. 
My  grandson. 

Srandchild  my,  &  male. 

Grandson  my. 

My  grandehiia,  male. 

Grandson  of  me. 


Men  pot! 
Amirnatny 
M^zhi  uat 
Mizhi  pautri 
Wo  ti5  tang  ohi 


;n  nuttik 
00  pil/  na  ^ 


"  "     ['Ink  class. 

My  g'ddaufehter  in  the  tang- 
My  grand  daughter 
My  grandehild 
My  granddaughter 

Grandcbiid  my,  a  fpmaJe. 
Granddaughter  my 
""  -randthild  female 
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3    Canareae 

Hindi 

Bengali 
S    Marflllii 
7    Giij^rathi 
S    Chinese 

in    Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgai 

12  Karen  (Pwi 


) 


fn  pMdi  (p  or  B  ) 
A^vi.  [kai 

NlnaS  doddaawwli(( 
Men.  dadi 

ir  mata  mohj 


14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

IG  Kusaien 

16  Hiwaiian 

17  Maori 

lb  Amaauln  (KaSr) 


My  grandmnther   ( 
9randmoth^  r 
Mj  gi  and  mother   ( 
My  grill  dinotlier 


Men  phnphi 
Amar  pushi 
M\z1ii  mame 


My  mother,  great  or  little. 


Mother  my 
Mother  my 
My  parent,  female. 


(Mai. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Teluga 

3.  Canaraae 

4.  Hindi 

.  Beng&lt 

.  MarithI 

7.  Gujarathi 

8.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaiidial'ot)    ; 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      ''      "    ' 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Hill  Islands 

15.  KuBaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

Aniaaiilu{Kallr)... 


,nrsan(o.),Tamhi(y.)f- 
Biva  (0.),  Maradi  (y.) 

Mera  bha 

nar  inaahtoto  hhye 

B,zliiL  wadel  bhM 

Marl  bhUi 

Wo-te  peaon-heung-te , 

■■neeCo.),  0-to'-to(y.) 

e-l<:o(o.),Ny-.eeCy.) 

tfi-khwa, , 

t'-fchwa-san 

Tarn 

Ma-lek 

¥  kill'-kil-ti^S'-na 


My  elder  brother. 

My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  tlie  peaon  olaas. 

My  Bldar  or  yonnger  brother. 


Brother,  my. 

My  elder  brother. 


,H>.le  spenki^ 


En  tamaltfty  (n.),  TJtngaj  (y.)! 
VJuline  <o.),  Mar&d&ia  (yO- 

Meri  bahin 

Amar  maahtoto  Ijhngn/ 

Mazhi  vadel  bahin 

Maribahen 

Wo-tS  peaon -ts KB -mei 

A'-nih(o.),  K-mo'-to(y.) 

K:  e-mS  (o.),  Hnee-ma  (y.).. 

YUta-mu 

Y'  t'-lchwa-mn 

Yah  dan-tthwa-mh 

M^nu 

Ma^lofik 

Ku-ii'  It&i'-kii'-wa-hee'-Qa 

D-da'-da  wa'-tQ 


My  sister. 

My  consin  slater. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  pea 

My  elder  or  yonnge 

My  female  oonsin. 


My  elder  si 
Sister  of  as 


(7™ 


'»■) 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Telngu 

3.  Canareae 

4.  Hind! 

.  Bengali 

.  Mar&tbt 

7.  Gojarithi 

g.  Chinese 

9.  J'apanese 

10.  Bnrroeae 

11.  Karen  (Sgaiidial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Knsaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazuln  (Kafir)- 


Enm'irinak^nr 
KSd iku 

Mar's  bhan  i 

Mazha  pQtany^ 
Ma  0  bhairijo 
Wo  te  peaon-chih 
E-to  ko 
K    too 
YS,  pho  do 
Y'  pho-do  khwa 
Teh  po  do  khwi 


My  nephew. 
My  nephew. 


Child  my,  a  mala. 

Sonny 

My  ohild,  male. 


En  makiknr 

AllMQ 

Merfi  bhanjfi, 

Amar  bhagna 

Milzha  pfttanya  .... 

Ma.ro  bhatrijo 

Wo-te  peaon-ohih . 

E^o'-ko 

K:  too 

Y&  pho-do 

y  pho-do-khwa  ... 
Yah  po-do-khwa... 

Natn-te-mane 

MwSn-nuttik 

KQ-fl'  kai'-kee-ka'- 


Nephew. 
My  nephew. 


Child  my,  a  male. 
My  child,  male. 
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1.  Tamil 

2.  Telngu 

3.  CaiiarBae 

4.  Hiudi 

5.  Bengali 

6.  MarathS 

7.  GujaritM 

8.  Cliineae 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Eiirmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 
13,  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kaaaien 

10.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazttla  (Kafir)... 


Mero.  bliauji 

Amar  bliugnj 

M4?lii  putani 

Man  bhfitryi 

Wo-tC  peaoii  ohili  sun  t 

0-iua-e  to'  ko 

E    too-mH' 

Yi,  pho-do-ma 

y  pho  do  mu 

Yeh  po-d«-inu 

Nalu  ie  aine 

nnttik 
KH  &'  kal  kee  wa  bee'  i 


ChiH  my,  a  female. 

Danghier  my. 

My  oliild,  a  female. 


Y    pho-d    m 
i  h  p   do-n  li 


My  daughter. 
My  uieoe. 


My  gd.  daughter  of  the;)  K 


Child  my,  a  female. 
Uaugtier  my. 
My  child,  female. 


.,  Tamil 

!.  Telugu 

I.  Canareae 

1.  Hindi 

>.  Bengali 

i.  MarMhi 

'.  Qujarathl 

I.  Chinese 

'.  Japanese 

■.  BarmeHe 

.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ut) 
1.  Karen  (Pwo      ''      " 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

.  Kusaien 

.  Hawaiiau 

.  Amaziilu'(Kafir)!!! 


Mer&  poti 
Am  It  naty 
Mikzha  natlj 

te  peaoii-ohih  laung  si 

go 

K:  my  a' 

Ya  lie  khwa 

lee'  khwa 
Tiha  te  mane 

!U  nut  tin  nuttik 
Ka  a'  moo-pii'  n£i-]ia'  na 


Mygd  sonof  thepeo 
My  grandson 
My  grandthild 
My  grandson 


Grandchild  my  a  male. 

9r^niison  mv 

My  grand  hild   male. 


e  peon  cliih,  Isung  s 


Ya  he  mu 
Y  lemu 
■ieh  lee'  m 


ka  iV  moo-pu'  na  wi\  hee'  n; 


Grandchild  my,  a  female 
Granddaughter  iny. 
My  grandoliild,  fomale. 

Gvanidauglifer  of  me. 


I.  Tamil 

1.  Telugu 

3.  Canarese 

.  Hiudi 

9.  Beng&l! 

6.  Marfttlil 

7.  Gnjarathi 

".  Chinese 

'■  Japanese 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Karen  (Sgaudial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (I'wo      "      " 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

IB.  Kusaien 

Ifi.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

.mazulu  (Kaftr)... 


En  paddan  (p.  or  a.) 

Pcttats  Co.),  pintata 

N,  daddtt   tatta  (o.),    ChikkS 

Mera  didi [tatta,  (y.) 

Amar  plla  mohn 

Maiha  ohfilat  Saa 

Maro  vadora 

Wo-tS  wae-bungf 1 

8he-je'-je 

K:  a-po 

I^phtt 

Y'pbu 

Tibu ,..'.""'.!"'.!!'.'.'.!!!""!!  !"!!i 

Papa-tummun-papa-tummuk 
KQ-tt' ka-pa'na-ka'-na  

U-bS-ha-kO'-lu 


My  grandfather  gt.  or  little. 
Graniifather  great  or  little. 
My  grandfather  gt.  or  little. 
My  grandfather. 


My  outside  venerable. 
My  great  grand  brother 
My  grandfather. 


Mcinaimlma 
Mer&  mima 


Wo-tS  peaon  poh  ' 

'Ookye 


T.'i  pha  tie 

¥    pl,a-te 
Yeh  pi  tee 


My  parent  male. 
My  mat  rnal  uncle. 


70        May,  187C. 
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Table  111. —  Continued. 

(Mule  speak  ins,) 

{Female  .poaking.) 

Tranalation. 

1 

2 

Tamil 

Telugu 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

1(1 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 

EnmSittCiian 

Bava  Co.),  Marftdi  (y.) 

My  cousin. 

Cousin  elder  or  younger. 

My  brother. 
My  cousiu. 
My  elder  brother. 

My  broth,  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  brother  elder  or  y'nger. 
My  elder  or  y'nger  brother. 
My  male  cousin. 

Brother  my. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  cousin. 

Enma«hchan 

Basa  (o,),  niiradi  (y.) 

My  oouain . 

Cousin  older  or  younger. 

My  sister. 

My  conain  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  peaon  claaa. 

My  elder  or  younger  sister. 

My  female  consin. 

Sister  my. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  cousin. 

'4 
5 
6 

Hindi 

Bengali 

MaratliS 

Amar  manioto  bhye 

Mazha  wadaei  bhaa 

MS,robliai 

Wo-te  peaon -henng-te 

A'-nee  (o  ),  o-to'-to  (y.) 

K:e-ko{o.),  Ny-ee(y.> 

Amor  mamoto  bhngny 

Mazh6  wadal  bahin 

8 

Wo-te  peaon  tse-mei 

A'-nih  (0.).  E-mo'-to  (y.) 

K:  e-ma  (e.),Bneema(y.)... 
■¥a  ta-khwa  mu 

Y' t'-khwa-aau 

Yelit'-kkwa 

13 
14 
15 
16 

Yeh  dau-t'-khwa-niu 

Kings  Mill  Manda.. 

Ku-fl'  kai'-kii-wS-liee'.-na 

0-mza'-lS 

1 
3 

15 
lb 
17 

1S9    My  mothers  mQ^ther 8  biotheiB 

...,.„. 

(p'raslesmking.) 

„... 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugu 

e    Canarbse 
4    Hmdi 

6  BengUS 
b    Marithi 

7  Gujatathi 

8  Chinese 

9  Jtpaneaa 

10  Burmese 

11  KarenCSgandialeot) 

12  Karen  CPwo              > 

13  KAran 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 
16    KuBaien 

16  Hawaiian 

17  Maori 

18  AmaKulu  (Xafir) 

En  m\riim1k&n 
^IMda 

Meifibh&ui& 

^marl.hjpo 

Maiha  tbiidl.. 

Maro  bhainjo 

Wo  tS  peaon  chili 

E-to'  ko 

K:  too 

Ya  pho  do 

1    pho-ilokhwa 

Yeh  po  do-khwa 

N>itn  te  mane 

Mw6niiattik 

Kii  fi'  kii'  kee  ka'  na 

My  nephew 
Hephew 

Mv  nephew 

Mj  son  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  npphe« 

Child  my,  1  male 
My  cluld,  male 
Sou  of  me. 

EnMakan 

My  son. 
Son. 

My  nephew. 

My  son  of  the  peaon  olaas. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 
My''ohUd,  male. 
Son  of  me. 

Maziia  chacha 

Wo-t6  peaon-sjhih 

y  pho^do-khwa 

Yeh  po-do-khwa 

Mwen-nuttik 

Ku-u' kai'-kee-k5'-na 

son's  msCs  dauBliier. 
(MalespBaking.) 

„„.,.„... 

^Feyale  s^klng^r 

.a~. 

If 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Canarese 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Marath'i 

Gujatatw 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
g 

10 
11 

la 

13 

14 
15 
18 
17 
18 

Enmaramakal 

Kodfilu 

Meribhauji 

My  niece. 
Niece. 

My  niece. 

My  niece  of  the  peaon  olaas. 
My  niece. 

Child  my,  a  female- 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Fn  m'il^'il 
Kuthuru 

Meribh^inii 

Amir  Hnjhe 

Mah^chiohi 

MaitLhltnji 

Wo  tS  peaon  chih  neu 

0  raa-e  to'  ko 

K    toon,a 

■Mpholomu 

Y  pho  do  mu 

leh  po-d)  ma 

Nitu  tt-  ame 

An  DUttil 

Ka  ft'  fcii'  kee'  wa  bee'  na 

In  do-da  hi'  ze  ya'  me 

My  daughter. 
Daughter. 

My  daughter. 

My  niece. 

My  niece  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  niece. 

Child  ray,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Daughter  of  me. 

Maribhatriji 

Wo-M  peaon-chih-nen 

O-ma-e-to'-ko 

sr 

Karen  (Sgan  dialect) 
Karen(Fwo      "      ) 

Kings  Mill  Island^;'. 
Kusaieu 

Y'pho-do-mu 

Au-nuttik 

Ka-ii'kal'-kee-wa^hee'-na 

Icdo-da-ka'-ie  ya'-me 

Amaauln  (Kafir).... 
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Table  111.— Coniinmd. 

(Hale  speaWugj"" 

Trap  elation. 

194.  Hy  mother's  RiQlhBr-ahrolher'B 
BOLiB  dauuhter'a  dauahler'a 
d.Lughter.     (Main  Bpeaking.l 

^a„..Mo.. 

1  Tamil 

2  Teingu 

3  Ciaareae 

4  Hindi 

6    Bengali 

6  Martthi 

7  GulSrathl 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karon  (Sgandial'ot) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13  Karen 

14  Km^s  Mill  Islands 

15  kusaien 
lb    Hawaiian 
17    Maori 

IS     Amazulu  (KaSr) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
to 
7 

12 

11 
14 
IS 
IG 
17 

!in  peran 
M&iiima,dii 

Mera  pota 

Mazha  nattt 

Mai  a  pantr& 

Wo-te  peaon-thih-sun 

Ma' BO 

K    my  a' 

-ia  he  khwa 

T  le  khwS 

■ieh  lee  khwa 

Tiba  te  mane 

Mwennuttiniiuttik 

Kil  u'  moo  pu'  nii-kd,  na 

U  me  tslib,'  nS  wS'-me 

My  grandson 
Grandson 

My  grmdson 

"        "                [cAiA  class 
My  gnnd-ion  of  the  peaon 
My  grandson 
My  grandchild 
Mj  graad«ou 

Giandohild  my,  a.  mal*. 

&randson  my 

My  grandchild  male. 

Grandchild  of  me. 

FnpBjtti 
M.uamir^m 

Meri  poti 

Ainai  n^tny 

Majhi  uat 

Mun  pautri 

Wo  le  peaoQ-Hshih  sun  neu 

Ma'  ee 

Ii.    mj  a 

14  l]e  mu 

■i    lemu 

Ye  1^  e  mu 

Tibn  te  aine 

An  nuttin  ftn  nuttin  nuttik 

Ku  il'  moo-pu'  na  wa  hee  na 

My  granddaughter. 
Granddaughter. 

My  granddaughter. 

"              [rh!/,  class. 
My  gd.daught.  of  tlie  peaon- 
My  granddaugliter. 
My  grandchild. 
My  granddaughter. 

Grandcliiid  my,  a  female. 
Granddangbter  my. 
My  grandchild,  female. 

Grandchild  of  me. 

■»«'->•'■■-"■■-- 

r.„.,.„„. 

iliiugbler. 

Tr...l.Ue., 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

I 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 

En  paddi  (p.  or  9.) 

My  gd.  mother  (gt.  or  little) 
Grandmother  (qt.  or  littlp). 
My  gd.  motlier  (gl.  or  little) 
My  grandmother. 

My  mother  of  the  wae-e  class. 
My  grandmother. 

Grandmother  my. 

My  grandparent,  female. 

My  grandmother. 

E 

My  mother  (great  or  little). 
Mother  great  or  little. 

My  aunt  maternal. 

My  annt  of  the  peaon  class. 

My  aunt. 

My  great  mother. 

My  aunt. 

Mother  my. 

My  parent,  female. 

My  aunt. 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Marathi 

N.  dodda  awwa  (o.),  Chiltfea 
Meri  dadi [awway.) 

7.  Gnjarathi 

8.  Chinese 

10.  Barmese.!..".!!""."."." 

Milriyardima 

She-ba'-ba 

11.  Karen  (Sgandiftl'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

YSpiiie 

Y'pha  

"■?ir.;::::;:;:::::::::::;;::: 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

Neno  keygn-nenE-keytllt 

Kii-tl'  ku-pil'-na-wa-hee'-na... 

Yehmii-gah 

Ka-a.'  ma-ka'-a-wa-hee-na .... 

18.  Amaanlu  (KaSr)  ... 

m.  My  fflotlier'B  mother's  sislcr's 
tonehlct'a  daughter— oldci-  ihan 
m/Belf,     |?8inalfl  speaking.) 

.»..■..... 

Tisnslalion. 

1 
2 

4 
B 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

En  tgmakay 

Akka 

Meri  baari  hahin 

My  eider  Bister. 
Elder  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  sister. 

My  sister  of  the  pe,ion  class. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  female  cousin. 

Sister  my,  elder. 

Sister  my. 

My  Bister  elder. 

Sister  of  us. 

En  tangSy 

Chsueia 

My  yonnger  sister. 
Younger  sister. 

My  younger  sister. 

My  sister  of  Ihe  peaon  class. 
My  younger  sister. 

My  female  eousin. 

Sister  my,  younger. 

Sister  my. 

My  sister  younger. 

Daughter  of  us. 

2.  Telugu 

3.  Canarese 

4.  Hindi 

S.  Marath! 

7.  Gujaratht 

Araarchoto  bhugny 

aarH^hen 

9.  Japanese ., 

10.  Burmese 

11.  Kftren(Sgaudlal'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Wo-t6  peaon-tsae  mei 

A'-nih 

K:6-m& 

Y^  ta:-k]iwB^mxi 

P  t'-khwa-mu 

Teh  dan-t'-khwa-ma 

Taru-te-karimoa 

Ma-!oilk 

Kil-fi'  kai'-kil-wa-hee'-na 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

le.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18,  AmaanlufKafir).... 

Tarn-te-fcarimwl 

MMoilk 

KQ-il'  kSI'-kai-na  

In-do-dB-kS'-ie.      -^'-me 
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Table  IJl.—Cmilmued. 

139    M7niolher-sloolli8r'i,ai5l-r'a 

X,...,..,.., 

EDO,  My  molhsr'B  mother's  slaler's 

dausliffr'B  J BU siller's  son. 

(Fema.le  spaakinir,) 

1.  Tamil 

3.  Telogn 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 

13 
14 
IE 
16 

17 
18 

En  m  rumlkan 
Aluiu 

M^r    blatja 

Amar  bl  agna 

Mi  i\  a  cl  aol  a 

MAro  bli&  r<  0 

Wo-tepeao    ohh 

E-to  ko 

K.  too 

T&  pho-do 

Y'  pho-io  khwa 

Ye!   po  do  khwa 

mta  te  m  ne 

Mwen      tt  fc 

KQ  1  ka    kee  ki  na 

U-me  tska  na      Wd,  me 

My  nephew. 
J^ephew. 

My  nephew. 

My  naph.  of  the  peaon  olasa. 
My  nephew. 

Child  my,  a  male. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Grandson  of  me. 

EnmSkan 

Kodata 

Meri  bliatiji. 

Amai  1  hagni 

Maaha  chatha 

Maro  bh^trljo 

Wots  peaon  thih 

E-to  ko 

K    too 

1  \  pho-do 

Y  pho  do  khwa 

ieh  podo  khwa 

Natn  te  mane 

Mweo  nuttik 

Ku  u'  kuJE'  kee  ka-na 

U-me-tshS'-na.     WS'-me 

My  son. 
Sou. 

My  nephew. 

My  naph.  of  the  neaon  class. 
My  nepliew. 

Child  my,  a  malo. 

Son  my. 

My  child,  male. 

Grandson  of  me. 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Bengali  

6.  Maritlii 

7.  Guj&rathl 

9.  Japanese 

11.  Eareu  (8gaa  dialect) 
13.  Karen  (Pmo      "       ; 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  lalauds.. 

15.  Kusaien 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kaflr).... 

201.  Mymolher'smother'o  sister's 
daueliter  »  dausiilei's  daBglilar. 

,.„.,.,,... 

daui liter's  dEiiiiiluer'e  daughter. 

TranslalioH. 

1 
2 
3 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 

En  mariimakal ..... 

My  niece. 
Niece. 

MyniHCe  of  the  peann  class. 
My  niece. 

Cliild  my,  a  female. 
Daughter  my. 
My  child,  female. 

Orancldaugliter  of  me. 

En  m  ikal 
Kuthilia 

Men  bhafiii 

Amii  l>liagny 

MazhS  ohacLS 

MaH  bh&trjji 

Wo  te  peaon  ohik  nen 

0  ma'  e  to'  ko 

K    toomV 

11  pho  do  mu 

Y   pho  do-mn 

leb  po  ilo  mu 

Nata  te  aiae 

All  uutlik 

ka  G'  kSi'  k&  w6  bee'  na. 

U-me^tsba'-na.    Wa'-me 

Ml  diUEhlar 
Daufehter 

My  nioce 

Child  my   a  female. 
Daughtf-r  ™y 
My  child,  female. 

Granddaughter  of  me. 

2.  Telugu 

7.  Onjirathi 

8.  Chinese 

11.  Karen  (Sgandialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Knaaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir)..,. 

Yehpo-do-ma 

Kil-ti'  kai'-ka-wS-hee'-na. 

U-me-tshSl'-na.    Wa'-me 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 

u 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

eieat  Bieat  siandaon. 

„...„... 

204,  Myn,.>.h^r'.n,mh-r'«BWcr*s 

TranBlatlon, 

1  Tamil 

2  Teiugu 

3  Canaiese 

4  Hindt 

5  Bengali 

6  Marathfc 

7  Gujarithl 
g    Chinese 

9    Tapaoese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  C&gan  dialect) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      '       ) 

My  grandson. 
Grandson. 

My  grandson. 

My  grandson    of  the   peaon 
My  grandson.               [clasa. 
My  grand<d.ild. 
My  grandson. 

Grandchild  my,  a  male. 

Grandson  my. 

My  grandchild,  male. 

Great  grandson  of  me. 

Fn  pfrlti 
Manam.:^rala 

Meri  poti 

Amar  natny 

Mazhi  nit 

Man  piutri 

Wo  tB  peaon  ihib  sun  nea 

MVgo 

K    my  a' 

Y&  lie  mu 

\   lemu 

T  h  lee  mil 

Tibu  te  aine 

An  nuttin  nuttik 

Kn  0  moo  ptt'  n&   wtt-hee'  na 

My  cran  Idangbter 
Gi  inddaughter 

Mveianrliaughter 

"                "          [efih  class. 
MygddlnKht    of  the  peaon- 
My  >,randilanfi;hter 
Mygian.!  1  lid 
My  gianddanfehter 

Grandchild  mv  i  female. 
Qranddaupliter  my 
My  grandchild,  temale 

Great  granddaughter  of  me. 

Amar  uaty 

Ma'-go 

K:wa' 

Yalie-khwa 

Yekiae-kbwa 

Tibn-te-reSne 

Mw6n-nattin-nattifc 

Ka-ti  moo-pa-na-kB'-na-ka-na 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 
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Table  lU.—  Conlinued. 

^,«,MW,^^.,..„  ...... 

„„.,.„„. 

aw.  MrfeHi«'<rilhar'i(»tlier'8 

Tianslalion, 

1.  Tamil 

2 
3 
4 
6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1K 

My  seoond  grandfather. 
Great  grandfatlier. 
My  great  grandfather. 

My  ancestor. 

My  more  remote  ancestor  of 
thepo*  or  s'.«i  class. 
My  gi'eat  grandfather. 

My  grandfather. 

My  great  grandfather. 

My  ancestor. 

[cond  generation. 
My  grandparent,   male,  se- 

My  gd.  father  (gt.  or  little). 
Grandfather. 

My  grandfather 

My  paternal  grandfather. 
My  granilfatber 
My  ancestial  fitlier 
My  grandfathei 

My  giandpiient,  male 
My  grandfather. 

Mattttla [muttau 

N.  dodda  mnttata  (o.),ohikfc!L 

Mera  did* 

Aatal  piti  mnhu 

Mi.zbk  Bapaza 

Maro  vado-a 
Wo  IB  isti  fu 
Ojee'sang 
K     ipo' 
I'iphu 
V  phu 
Yeh  pu 
J.bu 

til  a'  ktt  pii  ni  k^'  na 

U.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      " 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  iBknds.. 

15.  Kusaien 

Jibii 

Ka-ii'  ka-ptt-na-ka'-na-ta'-a- 
U-ba,-M-ka'4il 

IS.   Amazulu  (Kafir).... 

1    "  " 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 

15 

17 

"'■"E/r;^rrr"'"'' 

„...,.„„. 

myself.      (Malespeskldg.) 

Trauslation. 

1.  Tamil 

2.  TeluRu 
S.  Canarese 
4.  Hindi 

G.  Bengflli 
8.  Marithl 

7.  GnjarHthl 

8.  Chiu-so 

10.  Buimeie 

11.  Karen  (Sgsu  diil'ot) 

12.  K^reu  (Pwo       "       ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Knsaien 
16-  Hawaiian 

17.  Miori 

18.  Amizulu  (Eiflrj 

En  takappin  (p   o.  ^ 
fandii 

Merl  cha,  hi 

Amir  pitah  bratah 

M.izba(hS,latH, 

Maro  kako 

Wo  tS  poh  fo  (o  ),eliuh  fa(y  ) 

0  to'  tsaug 

K    ba  kr  ee 

MS.  pha  lie 

Y   pha  to 

leh  pa  tae 

Taman 

Kfi  ii  m5  kfl' a,  ka  ua 

U  hi  ba  ta'  ze 

Myfither(giPit  or  little.) 
Myfatbti 

My  uncle  paternal 

My  senior  or  junior  father. 

My  father 

My  grcit  father 

My  un.  le 

Father  my 

Mv  pirent,  male 

Mynn,lefp^t«mal). 

My  elder  brother. 
Elder  brother. 

My  eldar  brother. 

My  brother  of  the  /ana  class. 
My  elder  brother. 

My  male  cousin- 
Brother  my,  elder. 
My  brother  elder. 
Brother  of  us. 

Ku-tt'  kal'-kfi'-a-a'-na 

U'-mfowg'-ta 

209.  Mt  father's  falhor'a  ftillier'8 
(Male  speakins.l 

^SLX\T.vx^:zt'^.r:i.. 

TmflBlatlon. 

1  Tamil 

2  Telngn 

3  Canareae 

4  Hindi 

5  Beng«i 
b    Miritthi 

7  Qajirithi 

8  Chineae 

9  Tapanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgandtal  ct) 

12  Karen  (Pwo               ) 

13  Karen 

14  Kinga  Mill  Llands 

16  Kusaien 

17  Maori 

15  AmaaulH  (KaBr) 

1 

4 
E 
6 

7 

8 

in 
11 

12 
13 
14 
U 
It, 
17 
11 

Ln  n  ak  n 
K*d  k 

Mei       h      j4 

Aina   bhypo 

Maz   a  jn  anyi, 

Mar    bU      o 

Wo-  S  tang  peaou  heun     e 

E-to  ko 

k    too 

ys  pho-do 

Y  pho  do-khwa 

Y-'L  po-d    kl  ma 

Ktl  a     a    kee  ka  na 
In  ii     1            J      me 

&  n 

My  nep  ew. 

Myn  ph  wof  the  (angolaas. 
ly 

Chlimy  a  male. 
My    h    d    male. 

Fn  J^r^n 
Alftoamllfi 

Meril  pota 

^marpowntro 

MazhA  nitft 

Mkro  pautra 

Wo  tB  tang  chih  sun 

Ma   go 

K    iny. 

■\aie-khwe 

Y    la  khwa 

lehleekhwa 

Tiba  to  mane 

KB  a  moo  pa  na^ka  ga 

t  me  t  h        ■!  w      me 

My  gi  and  son 
Gi ludson 

My  grandson 

My  gran  1  on   of   the   tang- 
Mygiand=(i         [cAiA  class.      , 

Grandchild  ray  a  male. 
My  grandchild   male. 
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211.  Mjr  Mber's  father's  Mher'a 

„„.,..,... 

Bister's  dauB  liter. 

„...,..,... 

1    Tamil 

3      TBlUgQ 

3  Canarese 

4  Hiudi 

5  Bangilt 

6  Marathi 

7  Gujarathi 

8  Ghm«se 

9  Japanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgattdialeot) 

12  L.iren(Pwo        "       ) 

13  B-awn 

14  Kmgs  Mill  Islands  . 

15  Kuaaien 
lt>    Hairaiian 
17    Maori 

18.  Amaziilu(KaliO.- 

1 
2 
3 

10 

I'nir'indb.mpaddi 

Muttarva                           C(y ) 

N  doddaaj]e(e),chikka.aj]o 

Men  p'.rdadi 

Amar  oty  pita  mohy 

Mkzhi  pnnaz^ 

Man  pnrvaj 

Wo  te  phi5  po 

She  bfi'  ba 

K     abam^    i>BS-ma 

Ya  pliw  pfcha 
y   phe 
lehpee 

rki-i  a 
Ku  u'  ku  pu'  na  wa  liee'  na 

Dm^m^ku'lu 

My  second  grandmother. 
My  great  grandmother. 
My  gt.  gd.mother  (gt.  or  lit  ) 
My  great  grandmotiier. 

My  old    mother    of    the    Si 
My  gi'andmother.         [class 
My  great  grandmother. 

My  grandmother. 

My  great  grandmother. 

[cond  generation 
My  grandmother. 

En  paddi  (p.  or  8.) 

Avva 

Mer    dadi 

Amar  matu  mohy 

M£izhe  b^yazu 

Mar   y,^ima 

Wo  t6  kn  mo 

0   basan 

K     ipwa      bBwa 

51  pi   e 

Yphe 

lehpee 

K    u  fc    pi   na    V    lee  na 
Urn    m     kn 

Mygrandmother(gt.orlit.) 
G  andmot!  er 

My  grandmotl  er 

My  paternilgra  dn  oilier. 

My  annt  m  th  r 
My  g  andn  0  1  er 

My  tranlpa  ent    emilo. 
M.    gr      1    otler 

a!3.  M7  father's  &.ih3r'B  father's 
siBter's  dausLler's  daushtar. 

„...,.„... 

da.ughter.     (Male  apeakins.) 

........... 

1.  Tamil 

3.  Telngn 

3.  Canarese 

1 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

la 

17 

My  mother  (great  or  little). 
My  mother. 

My  aunt  paternal. 

My  aunt  of  the  peaon  class. 

My  annt. 

My  great  aunt. 

My  aunt. 

Mother  my. 

My  parent,  female. 

Ell  tamabay  (0.),  tangay  (y.) 
Akka  (0.),  liheiiem  (y.) 

Meriharabahin  or  chliota  bahin 

Amarboiodidy  "Chotobhugny 

MazUi  wadel  bahin 

Mari  bahen 

Wo-ie  poaon  taze  mei 

A'-nih  (o  )   E-mo  to  (y  ) 

KiE-ma   (0)   hnee  ma   (y  ) 

Ta  ta-khwa  mu 

Y-  t'-khwi  mu 

Yeh-dant  khwa  mfl 

Manu.. 

Kii-a'  mau  kW  k    wa  hee  na 

U-da'-d     wi    tl 

My  elder  or  younger  slater. 
Elder  or  younger  aister. 

My  elder  or  younger  sister. 

My  e  ier  a  ater.   , 

My  lister 

My  sister  of  the  pedon  class. 

My  elder  or  younger  sister. 

My  temile  cousin. 

''liter  lay 
My  sister 
S  iter  of  us 

?ai^^;...^:r.!  „:::::::::: :::::: 

Meriphnphi 

5.  Bengali  

6.  Marlthi 

7.  aujli-athS 

8.  Chinese 

Wo-tS  paaon-kii 

0-ba 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Knaaien ; 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazultt(Ka(lr).... 

"^mn-ghS 

Y'm?-/a^.^. 

Kii-tt'  n^-kil'  a-wil  tee'-na.... 

21s.  My  fstlier'8  father's  father's  sis- 

lor'a  daughtat'a  dauHhler'a  dauglilGi'B 

daughter.    (Ms,le&peakii;g.| 

„..„„. 

,_.. 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

1 

3 
3 
4 
5 
fi 
7 

10 
li 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Kn  ratrilmakal 
KnJalu 

Men  bhauji 

Amar  bhvjhe 

M^zlii  pfttani 

MBn  bh^tnji 

Wo  te  pea«n  chih  nea 

E-to'  ko 

K    tOomS' 

Yfi,  pho  do  mu 

Y'  pho  Jo  mu 

Teh  po-do  mu 

Nlta  te  aine 

Kii  u'  ka,'  ka'  wl-hee'  m 

In-do-da-ka'-ze  ya'^me 

Mv  meoe. 
Niei.1? 

My  nieee. 

Mj  nlBue  of  the  peaoii  class. 
My  niece. 

Lhildmy,  a  female. 
My  child,  female. 
Daughter  of  me. 

En  p6rtti 
Mluam&rllu 

Merl  poti 

Amar  natny 

Mizhi  nit 

Mdri  pantn 

Wo-te  peaon  chlh  ann-ueu 

Ma'  go 

Y'  le  rau 
lehleemu 
Tibu  te  ama 

KQ-ii'  moo-pii'-iia  wa-hee-na .. 

My  granddauglitei 
Grand  diufch  to  1 

My  granddiUfchfer 

My  gd  daught  of  tl.e  peam,- 
My  grandi-hild     [r/„/,  class. 

My  granddinthter 

Grandchild  my,  a  female. 
My  graudchild,  female. 
Oranddaughter  of  me. 

4.  Hindi 

6.  MarMlit 

7.  Gujarathi 

8.  Cliinese 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Bnrmeae 

11.  Karen  (Sgaadial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo       "       ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

16.  Hawaiian 

18.  Amaiulu  (Kallr).... 
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217.  My  motLei''8  mulher's  nK-thet'a 

,..-.„„. 

aiS.  My  mother's  mother's  motWs 
bmthet's  son. 

Translation. 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Telngn 

3.  Oanarese 

1 
2 
3 

My  aecond  grandfather. 

Great  grandfather. 

Mygt.  gd.fath.  (gt.  orlit.) 

My  ancestor.       [old  gentl'n. 
My  mothar'6  bro.,  that  very 
My  great  graud  father. 

My  grandfather. 

My  great  grandfather, 

AuoBstor  my. 

[Hon. 
My  grandparent,  2d  genera- 

My  grandfather. 

My  grandfather  (gt.  or  lit.) 

My  grandfither 

My  maternal  grandfither. 

My    outer     ancestral     old 
My  gra  iltather       [gentl'n. 

My  grandparent  male 
My  tranlftther 

Milttata [raattataCy. 

N.  d(iddamuttata(o.),oMkka 

Mera  dfid^S 

A  mar  peta  moha 

Mazhamayftaii 

■R  o-tS  wae  tsQ  knng 

Ojee  aang 

K    apo 

YapUn 

1   pha 

Tehpu 

JIbu 

Ki  fi   ku  pe  ni-ta  ns 

U  bi  hi  kii  lu 

Wo-te  kew-tae-kung 

10.  BurmesB 

11.  EarBuCSgandial'ot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      '■      ) 

13.  KareD 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  -Hawaiian 

yphn... .....:;;:::::::::: ::::::::: 

[lu'- 
Kii-u'  kiS-pn'-na-ki-na-ka'-a- 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amaaulu  (Kafir).... 

'''■  *'\';Sj':rr/or""'"'' 

TtanaUlinn. 

220.  My  mollier'«  molhsr's  niothor'B 

1 

3 
4 

En  ma    a 

My  onole. 
UneW. 

My  nntle  paternal. 

My  untie  of  the  chang  class 
My  nn«le. 

Father  my. 

My  parent,  male. 

My  uncle. 

Fnnretil  fin 

Mera  m    neri  bl  a 

Merimamotollya 

Md,zha  bha  la  de 

Ml  o  bl  S 

H  o  te  peaon  heu  g  te 

A     PB  (o  )    E-to  to  (y  ) 

K     e  k    (0  )    ny  ee  (y  ) 

ia  t&  khwa 
1    t  khwltsan 
Yo!  I  kl  wa 
Nat    temane 

Kll  k      beeka   na 

My  couBm. 
Cousin. 

My  brother. 
My  «>udn. 
My  brother. 

My  bro.  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  alder  or  yonnger  bro. 

My  female  cousin. 

Child  my,  a  male. 
My  child,  male. 
Consin  of  me. 

3.  Canareae 

8.  chineae  ...'..:.■.■.■.■■:::: 

11.  Karen  (agaadial'ct) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

H.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

17.  Maori 

18.  AmaKula  (Kafir).... 

... 

'^^^ix^j^.z'^Xi!:'^:"' 

Translation. 

223.  My  mother's  mother's  mother's 
brdlhei's  Eon's  bob's  sun's  son's  aon. 

Tran^alloo. 

1.  Tamil 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

My  nephew. 
Nephew. 

My  nephew. 

My  neph.  of  the  peaon  class. 
My  nephew. 

Brother  my. 
My  elder  brother. 
Grandson  of  me. 

My  grandson. 
Grandson. 

My  grandson. 

My  grandson  of  the  peann- 
idnh  class. 
My  grandchild. 
My  grandson. 

Grandchild  my,  a  male. 
My  grandchild,  male. 

3.  Cauarese 

4.  Hludl 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Marathi 

7.  OnjaraiM 

8.  ChiuesB 

9.  Japanese 

E-to'-ko 

Ma'-go. 

11.  Kareii{Sgandiai'ot) 
13.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen ' 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

E:my-a 

Y'le-khwa 

Tehlee-khwa 

Tara 

Ktt-a' kai'-kti'-a-a-na 

Kil-iV  moo-pil'-na-ta'-na 

18.  Amaaulu  (Kafir).... 
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Timil 
I    Talngn 

:    Hindi 

Bengal! 
'<  Uar&thi 
■    Gujar^lM 

I    Japanese 


kings  Milt  Islanda 
Kusaieu 
Hawaiian 
Maori 
lb.  Amamln  (KiSr) 


Vjd  irandiim  ifi,ddi 

MftttlvTft  [(y ) 

N  doddaaije((.),chetki,ft]je 

Meri  pardWi 

Amar  oty  pita  mohy 

MiLzhi  paiiizi 

Man  puivaj 

Wo  l6  ku  ta«  po 

&1ie  hW  ba 

K    bMnI 

la,  pLie-pgha 

Y'phe 

Tell  pea 


My  second  grandmotliec. 
Great  grand  m  other. 
Gt.  grandmother  (gt,  or  lit.) 
My  great  grandmother. 


My 

My  motlii 

My  great 


[old  lady, 
lister,  that  very 
id  mother. 


MSal 


a  mohy 


M^ri  yard  ma 
Wo  t6  wae  e  po 
Obi  aan 
E    a  piTB     Bwa 

phe 
I  pie 
Yeh  pee 


My  grandmother. 
My  maternal  grant 


Taml 

;  Telugn 

.  H  ndi 

'  Bengali 

;  Marathi 

'  Qujarathi 

:  Chinese 

■  Burmese 

11  Karen  (Sgaudialot) 

'1  Karen  (Pwo  ) 

:  Earen 

:  Kings  Mill  Islands 
Kosalen 


„  gha 
BUgah 


My  0  it  of  the  family  mother. 
My  .innt. 

My  g  o  it  or  little  mother. 
My  a  int. 

Mot!  er  roy. 

My  piront,  female. 

My  aunt  (mat«nml). 


22a.  My  mntbsr'*  mother's  molher'f 

En  akkarl 

Akka 

Merf  bahln 

Amar  blmgny 

MiLzhi  baliine 

Mari  b&hen 

Wo-lB  o-peaon-tsse-mei 

A'-nih  (o.),  E-mo'-to  (y.) 

K:  e-mft 

Ys  ta-khwa-mn 

Y'f-fehwa-mu 

Yeh  dan-t'-khwa-mil...  ^ 

Tiiru-te-karimoa 

KiL-a' kai'-ka-a-a'-na 

u-dii'-da,  wa'-ta 


My  sister  of  the  j 
My  sister  elder  c 
My  older  sister. 
My  female  consii 


.  Tamil 

..  Telngu 

.  Canarese 

.  Hind! 

.  Marath! 

.  Gnjiratht 

■  Chinese 

.  Japanese 

.  Burmese 

.  Karen  (Sgan  dial'ot)    : 

;.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

.  Kusaien 

.  Maori 

.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 


Kulhnru 

Men  bhanji 
Amir  bhvjhe 
Miah^  ehachl 

-i  bhatriji 

<  tS  e  peaon-cluh  neu 

O-Dd-e  to'  ko 
K  too  m  i' 
Yd,  pho  do-mn 
y  pho-do  mu 
Yeh  po  do  ma 
Natu  te  aine 

Ka-ij'  kiti'-kee  wa-hea'-n 

In-do-da-ka'-ze 


My  daughter   of    the    chih 
hind  in  the  e  peaon  olass. 

My  nu  te 


Child  mj,  a  fnmilB. 
My  child,  female. 
My  daughter. 


M'intm'lialu 

Men  poti 

Amir  natnj 

M'lzhe  uat 

Min  pauti  i 

Wo  tS  B  peaon  ohih  S' 

Ma'eo 


My  granddaughter. 

Grandchild  my,  a  female. 
My  grandchild,  female. 
My  grandchild. 
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.  Tamil 

2.  Telngu 

3.  Canarese 

.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Maralli! 

7.  GujaratUl 

S.  Chinese 

9.  Japanese 

10.  Baruiese 

U.  Enreu  (Sgan  dialBot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      " 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands. 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

.  Amainln  (Kafir)... 


En  k&navan.  "  Pnrushan 

MauMti.  "MSgadii 

NSnuil  gUndiLna 

Mera  pat 

Miiahil  nawara.  iiDSdala.  "War 

Marodhaai 

Wo-t6  laon-knng.  "  Cliang-ffi 

Ote'-to 

KrlJu 

Y&wa 

T'  wB 

Teh  wall 

Ba 

Kii-S'ka'-na  

Ta-ku,    Ta-hu 

U-mya'na  wa-'-me 


My  husband. 
Husband. 
My  tils  band. 


My  lord. 
My  old  man. 
My  linBl)arid. 


Enmaiiaiyi.  !■  Peiiioliatti 

PSndlama 

NannS  liendBti i 

Meripatnt 

Amar  potay 

Mazlii  bayalto.  'Fatrus 

My  wife. 
Wife. 
My  wife. 

My  lady. 

My  old  woman  or  wife 

My  wife. 

Wo-tSlaonpo.  ^Tsae-tsze 

Huabaud  my. 
My  wife. 

Ktt-fi' wa-hoe'-na 

Ta-ltii.      Ho-a 

U-mka'-me.     'U-mfa'-ze 

L  Hindi 

>  Beng&h 
;    Mar&lhi 
'    GujarSHii 
I    Cliin.'ae 
I    J'ipane  e 

>  Biirmese 
Karen  (fagau  dialect) 

1    Kiren  (Pwo      " 

:    ICiQga  Mill  Islands 
Kusaien 
Hawaiian 

Amaznln  (Kafir) 


Wo  t6  kuii„  knng 

0  tote'  sa 

h.    i  oak  a  ma 

1.  i  mie  pghB  pi)-khwa 

1  me  p'  ga  khwa 
Y"li  mee  pgha-kliwtt 

Ku  n'  ma  liii'  a  bti  na  il  k&'  i 


Fathur-iu-law  my. 
My  parent-in-law. 
My  fa tlier- In-law. ''  My  fathe 


Fii  mami     n  MSmar 


T^  pgb    po-m 

Y   m    p  ga  m 
If  1  m     pg]  a  mti 
J      p  1 

SI  ti  ma  kfl  a  M    i 

Umkwaba  ze.    V.  ^ 


M  tL  I  wmy. 

My  p        t     -law. 
Motber-in-law  of  me. 


1.  Tamil 

2.  Telugu 

4.  Hindt 

5.  Bengali 

6.  Maritthi 

7.  GiijaratW 

8.  Chinese 

.  Karen(Sgai]dia1eot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      " 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  lalanda. 

15.  Knsaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

Lmaznlu  (Kair)... 


Ell  paddan 

Tata 

Nanna  tatti 

Amar  dftdft  shoahur . 

Mazha  azS-sasaHl 

Maro  vada  aasarS  .... 
Wo-t6  tae-kea-yung. 
O-jee'-aang 

Ya-pbn!!!!!!"!!" !!!!!! 

Y'phii 

Y^hpa 

Jlbfl 

Ktl-il'  kil-pii'-na  kS'- 

U-ba_ba-ku'-ia 


My  grand  tatber. 

En  jaddi 

Grandfatber. 

My  grandfather. 

My  graudfather-in-law. 

Meit  miiHji  'las 

Mazbi  piiiaze  slsira 

Mfcn  vada  saaari 

My  great  family  venerable. 

My  grandfather. 

0  hi.'  san 

K    ipwa 

lapliie 

1   phe 

. 

leh  pee 

My  grandparent,  male. 

KiJ-ii'  kii-pii'-na  wa-hee'-na... 

My  grandfather. 

O-ma-ma-ka'-Iu 

My  grandparent,  female. 
My  grandmother. 


71        May,  11,70. 
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Table  III. —  Continued. 

1 
2 

4 

G 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IS 
17 
18 

»..,„...„... 

,.,..,..... 

23S.   My  wife's  mnlhEr. 

'— ■ 

1.  Tamil 

My  uncle. 

Uncle. 

My  uncle. 

My  fatber-in-law. 

My  wife's  father. 
My  father-in-law. 

My  parent-in-law,  male. 
My  father-in-law. 

Eu  m^mi 

Ait^ 

Nftniid  ttte 

Men  1-3 

Amsr  sha  hhun 

Mizhi  Bisfl 

Mmyevlni 

Wu  t6  qle  mo 

0  ki'  Bfin 

K    yonkamS, 

\  i,  mie  pgha  pr>.mu 

■i'  me  p   Rt  mu 

Yeh  mee  pgka  mu 

EQ-il'  ma-ku-a-ha-na-al  wEl- 

[hee' 
U-mkwa-ka'-ze  wa'-me' 

Mv  aunt. 

Annt. 

My  aunt. 

My  mother-in-law. 

My  wife's  mother. 
My  mother-in-law. 

My  parent-in-law,  female. 
Mother-in-law  of  me. 

6.  Baugait 

11.  Karen  (%auflialeot) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

14.  Kinga  Mill  Islands.. 

Kfi-ti'mS-ku'-a-hii-cii-aika'-na 

16.  Hawaiiau 

18.  Amizulu  (.Kafir).... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

237.   My  IvlfB's  6 tiinil tatter. 

TrsnflatioQ. 

SSS.  My  wife's  gri^Ddiaellier. 

„.....,„. 

My  grandfather. 
Grandfather 
My  grandfather. 

Myontof  the  family  aiioes- 
My  grand  father,  [traloldfa. 

My  grandparent,  male. 
My  grandfather. 

En  ptddi 

ATTfL 

Nanna  awwa 
Merl  (navinya)  SftS 
Amai  didT  shosnng 
Maihi  aze  ^a^u, 
MmadiTevani 

Ota'  san 
K     apwa 
"iipiiie 
\'ph" 
lehp^e 

Kil-u'  kii-pQ'-na  war-hee'-na... 
U-ma-ma-ktl'-lii 

My  grandmother 

G  ran  d  mot  lie  r 

My  grandmothei 

My  grandmothei  in  law. 

My  graudmolhcr 

My  grandparent,  female. 
My  grandmother. 

4.  Hindi 

5.  BenjiaiS  

S.  Marathl 

B.  Cliineae 

Wo-iS  wae-tsfl-knng 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect) 

12.  Kamn  (Pwo      "      ) 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

E(i-Q'  ma-pfl'-nfi,  k5-na 

16.   Hawaiian 

18.  Amaiulu  (Kafir).... 

239.  Myson-Ln-lsw. 

X....,.,... 

(Female  siieitlng.) 

Translation. 

1.  Tamil 

1 
2 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

EnMSpillai.  '  MariSmakan.... 

My  son-in-law.     i>Nepliew. 

My  son-in-law  and  nephew. 
My  son-in-law. 

My  daughter's  anperior. 
My  Bon-in-law. 

Son-in-law  my. 

My  child-in-law,  male. 

My  son-in-law. 

En  ni-ipillii    "  Marilmakan 

*lindi\ 

mnna  al^v^nn 

MniS.d'lmad 

^raii  tmiotu 

Mvlii  7  .war 

Miu  |im\i 

Wo  ti-  ntn  ,e 

Moo'  ko 

K     thi  mtt 

Y    Toa 
\<-h  mi 
J!n  ipail 

Ku-Q'  liti-no'-na  ka'-na 

U-mkwa'-nya  wa'-me 

My  son  in  law.     ^  Nephew. 

Son  in  Hw 

My  son  m  law  and  nephew. 

Myson-mlaw. 

My  diughler's  superior. 

bon  m  law  my. 

My  child -in-law,  male. 

My  son-in-law. 

NaunEi  aley^nu 

Meridfimad 

Amar  jamotu 

M5rojamS,i 

8,  Chinese 

Moo'-ko 

E:  tha-met 

11.  Karen  (Sgau  dialect 

12.  Karen  (PwO       " 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

15.  Kusaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

Ktl-Q'  hfi-no-na  ka'-na 

U-mkwa'-nya  wa'-me 

18.  Araazulu  (Kafir)... 
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"*-1""'"--" 

X     ,..., 

213.  My  danshler-ln-i™. 

TrajiBlilion. 

T  n 
a    T    ogu 

3  Ca 

4  H    d 

e    B  nnS, 

6  M  li 

7  0    iah 

5  Cbn  <>e 
9    Japan 

0    Bum 

Ka          Sg       d 
li    Ka    «   e                   ) 

13  h.  ran 

14  K    g  M         and 
a    Eu       u 

6  H  wa   an 

7  a 

8  Am        u    K  fi 

4 

9 
0 

2 
3 
4 
15 

17 

S 

E             maki, 

a 
i^      ft 

M      b  h 

An      p       n    odhu 

M 

IV             h 
V     S            tt 

Y  m 

L.    k    namft 

Y  d" 

Y  d  h 
napau 

Kfl  tt   ha  n    na  wl-h      na 

Um          k                  w      m 

M     d                         iw&  niece 
D  u  h                 w 
Hy    aug          n   aw. 

S  n     w         Lady. 

D                     avr  my. 

d  in     w  female. 
S      d     gh        n   aw. 

En  m&rtimakal 

koiUitt 

Nannd  sose 

Men  baha 

Amar  pootru  bodhu 

Mazhi  sHu 

Mail  vahu 

Wo  te  seih  fti 

Yo'  ma 

K    kjnama 

Yeh  deh 

hfi  a'  hii-n6-na  wa-lieo'  na 
U-ml-lo-ka-za'-na  wa'-me 

My  duughter- in-law  &  niece. 

DaugLler-iu-liiw. 

My  danght«r-in-hiw. 

My  son's  wife.      Lady. 
My  daughter-in-law. 

Daughter-in-law  my. 
My  ohild-in-law,  female. 

243    My  6tep-r«ll.ec. 

,„..,..... 

244.  My  alsp-mothor. 

T...... 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugn 

3  Canara^ 

4  Hmdi 

5  Bengali 

6  Mafithi 

7  Gujirithi 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Buimeie 

11  Karen  (Si^audialea) 

12  Karen  (Pwo      '       ) 

13  Karen 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15  Kasaien 

16  Hawinan 

17  Miori 

18.  Amazula  (Kafir) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
7 
8 

10 
11 

13 

14 
15 
lb 
17 

Nanna  tttule 
Mcra  sasai 

M^ha  dlisira  bSp 
Maro  hormaio  bfipa 
Wo  tS  how  m 

0  to'  tsang 

K    potwa    "Badwa 
1ft  pa  ja 

1  pova 

leU  pah  yah 

Kttn'miku'  i,  ka' nako  la  a 
U  ba'  ba 

Widow  ciiinot  marry. 

My  father. 
My  Etf^p-father. 

My  other  father. 

My  father. 

My  yonnger  father. 

My  step -father. 

My  step-parent,  male. 
My  father. 

En  sSrIya.   Tay 

saviti  taiii 

My  little  mother. 
Step-mother. 
My  mother. 
My  step-mother. 

My  other  mother. 

My  subsequent  motliei. 

My  mother. 

My  younger  mother. 

My  step-motlier  (little  mo.). 

My  stop-mother. 

My  little  mother. 

My  step-parent,  female. 
My  mother. 

Wo-t6  how-mo 

O-ka'-tsan 

K:meB-dw5.  "Mee-twi 

Y'  mo-ya 

Yell  mo-po-tha 

Kil-u'  ma-ktl'-a  wa-hee'-na.... 

1 

2«,  Myst^fioa.    (Male  speaiinK.) 

....... 

as.   M)- Blcp-Eon.     (lemalfl  speaking. 

t™,... 

1.  Tamii 

3.  Telogn 

3.  Ganarese 

4.  Hindi 

5.  Bengali  

6.  Marathi 

7.  Gnjtlriltbi 

8.  Chinese 

1 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
B 
10 

12 
13 

15 

17 

En  makan 

KOdttktt 

Nann&  ma^nti 

Merft  (santela)  beta 

My  son. 

Son. 

My  son. 

My  (rival)  son. 

My  step- son. 

My  other  son. 

My  easily  gotten  child. 

Myhiisband'ssoQ.  "Wife's 
My  step-son  (little  son). 

My  step-son. 

My  child,  male. 
Son  of  me. 

E     n    k  n 
K  dik 

Na    a  magann 
Me  a  (santela)  beta 
4  nar  si  otoio  poot  a 

Ma  0  henna  odfcaro 

Wo  te  peeu  e  tsze 

Mo  ko 

K    1  n  ba  tl  a      Ma  yfi  ba  tha 

i     plo-jakhwa 

Y   ployaklwa 

1  eh  dan  pu  wEh  yah 

K          ki     1    oka   na 

My  son. 

Son. 

My  son. 

\  y  (rival)  Son. 

My  step-son. 

My  other  son. 
My  easily  gotten  child. 
My  son.                          [son. 
My  husband's  son.     Wife's 
My  atep-sou  (little  son). 

My  child,  male. 
Son  of  me. 

Mazliaadalyagharachamnlaga 
Maro  bermaio  dlkaro 

Moo'ko 

K  :  lin-ba-tha.  "  Ma-ya-btt-tha 

10.  Barmese 

U.  Karen  (Sgan  dialect) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karen 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands.. 

18.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).... 
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Table  Ul.~Continued. 

SI!,  My  stsp-dangliter. 

,—,.., 

(Ma.lL^pslkT.^,/''' 

„...,...., 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugu 

3  Canarese 

4  Hind! 

1 
3 
■3 
4 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

rn  makSl 

KQtliOia 

Nannftniagilu 

Men  (stiiteh)  l>eti 

Aniar  shntoto  pootry 

Mazhi  adalj  a  gharaehi  innlagi 

Mori  hermal  dikaii 

Wo-te  pe6n-e-neil 

Moos'  ma 

E    hn-ba  tha  ne^       Ma^ya  ba 

Ya  pho  yi  mu                [tba  ni^fl 

\'  pho-ytlmn 

Yehdau  pu  wSh-du  a  piu  mQ 

Kii-Q'  kal'-kee  w5-hee'-na 

In-do-da-ka'-ze  ya'-me 

My  daughter. 

Daogliter. 

My  daughter. 

My  (rival)  daughter. 

My  step- daughter. 

My  other  dangliter. 
My  easily  gotten  daughter. 
My  danghter.                [dau. 
My  husband's  dan.     Wife's 
MyBtep-dau.  (IJtUe  dan.). 

My  step-daughter. 

My  child,  female. 
Daughter  of  me. 

En  annan  (o.),  TamW  (y-).... 

Anna  (o.),TammudT 

wanna  anna  (o.),  Tamma  (y.) 
Meia(sautela)  bhai 

My  older  or  younger  hrotiier. 
Older  or  younger  brother. 
My  older  or  younger  brother. 
My  (rival)  brother. 
My  brother. 

My  other  brother. 

My  of  a  different  father  bro. 

My  bait-brother. 
My  younger  brother. 

My  bro  tiler. 
Brother  of  us. 

Marithi 

Oujirillhi 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Burmese 

Karen  <S<(aa  d.al  U) 

Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

kings  Mill  Islands 
kasaien 

Marohermaio  bhai 

Wo-te  e-fa-heung-te 

[khwa 
Ya  daT.-pii-way-dn-fehwa-po- 
Y'  dan-pu-wai-khwadu-kiilu 
Yehpii-khwa 

17 

Maori 

(Feniilo  Bpeaking.) 

Tmnila-lion. 

250.  My  step-aSaler. 
(MilflBpeaklng.) 

,.„.,.,.„. 

T  ml 

1 

2 
3 

En  annan  (o.),  Tambi  (y.).... 

Anna  (o.),  TammMi  (y.) 

Nfinna  annft  (o.>.  Tamma  (y.) 

My  older  or  younger  brother 
Ulder  or  younger  brother. 
My  older  or  younger  brother. 
My  (rival)  brother. 
My  brother. 

My  other  brother. 

My  of  a  different  father  hro. 

My  half-brother. 

My  brother. 
Brother  of  us. 

En  akkarl  (o,>,  TSngay  (y-)-- 

Akka  (0.),  cheiiam  (y.) 

N&nna  akka  (o.),  Tangi  (y.). 

Meri  C^anteli)  bahin 

Atnar  bhugny 

Mari  h<Tmai  bahen 

Wo-tS  e-fii-tsZB-iuei 

[mu 
Yfi  dan-pu-way-du-khwa-po- 
Y'  dan-pu-wai-mu-du-khlu  ... 
Yehpu-mU 

Kii-a'kai-kfi  wa-hee'-na 

My  older  or  younger  sister. 
Older  or  younger  sister. 
My  older  or  younger  sister. 
My  (rival)  sister. 
My  sister. 

My  other  sister. 

My  of  a  different  fath.  sister. 

My  half-sister 
My  younger  sister. 

My  sister. 
Sister  of  us. 

3 

Telugu 

Canaraae 

B.  Bengali 

6.  Marath! 

7.  Gujaratlii 

[khwa 
Ya  dan-pu-way-du-thwS-po- 
Y'  dan-pu-wai-khwa-du-klilu 
Tehpil-khwa 

KQ-d' kfi-na'-na. 

11 

la 

13 
14 
IB 

Karen  (Sgao  dial'ot) 
Karen  (.Pwo      "      ) 
Karen 

Kings  Mill  Islands.. 
Kuaaien 

17 

Maori 

! 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

SSI,  My  afep-slsler. 
(FomalB  BiiaaklLg.) 

x..„,.,„. 

2S2,  Twofettiers-ln-lBwtoeach 

.,„.,„,„. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
', 

i 
i( 

IS 

ji 

1'; 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Canarese 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Marithi 

Gujarathl 

Chinese 

lin  AkkSrl  (o.),  Tangay  (y.).. 

Akka  Co.),  CLBIIfiia(y.) 

Nanna  akka  (0.),  Tangi  (y.). 

My  older  or  younger  siiter. 

My  (rival)  sister. 
My  Bister. 

My  other  sister. 

My  of  a  different  fath.  sister. 

My  half-sister. 
My  younger  sister. 

My  sister. 
Sister  of  us. 

Same. 
Br  others. 

Related  family. 
Not  related. 
Equal  of  me. 

My  equal. 

Bagara 

Amar  bliuguy 

Man  hehnat  bahen 

Vyahi 

Ya  dan-pn-way-du-kliwa-po-mu 
Y'  dan-pu-wai-mu-du-khlu ... 
Yeh.  pii-mii 

Ka-ii' kiS-a-a'-na 

Ka-mee  ka-met 

Bormesa 

Karen  (Sgaadisl'ct) 
Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Karen 

KiugB  Mill  Islands.. 

Kusaien 

Hawaiian 

Maori 

U-mle-ngS'-ne  wa'-me 
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Tablk  III. — Continued. 

«""-:.•£"-■"'"— 

„„.,..„. 

|M';t!S:brJ?h^.) 

—«•■■ 

1  Tamil 

2  Telngu 

3  Caiiirese 

4  Hindi 

5  Bengali 
b    Marlthi 

7  Gujaiathi 

8  Chinesa 

10  Bume  B 

11  K,aieii(Smudial   t) 

12  Karen  (Pho      "      ) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
f> 
7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

Viyyampiiulu 
Bigaia 

B^yen 
Vihin 
Vavari 
Tain  keft  neang  mo 

Kt  raee  ka  ma 
Dii  -/lo  po  mu 
-i    d    1.U 

Din  do-ma 
pa,  In  n.. 

Same 

Sisters 

Eclated  family  a  lady  moth. 
Nft  T  1    ted 

Equal  of  me 
My  equal. 

Enmiittun&n 

Bava(o.),  Mafadi(y.) 

N.  bhava,  meida,n&  (y.) 

My  brother-in-law  &  cousin. 
Brother-in-law  and  uousiii. 
My  brother-in-law  &  cousin. 
My  brother-in-law. 

My  husliaud'a  cWer brother. 
My  husband's  junior  bro. 

My  brother-in-law  o.  or  y. 

My  brother. 

My  brother-in-law. 

My  husband. 
Husband  of  us. 

Amar  bhashne  (o,),Dawor  (y.) 
Maziia  bhawS  (o.),  Dir  (y.)  .. 
Maiojetto  (o),  Diar  (y.) 

O-to'-to 

K:kai-o(o.),Mat(y.) 

Yell  klijee-DBh-pau-khwa 

14.  Kings  Mill  iBlandB 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  AmazulTi  CKaQr)- 

^ 

I 
3 
3 

4 
G 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

16 
17 
18 

2Sg,  Broth  ev-lo-taw.    (My  si  iter's 
Insbaud.)    (MKlespeaUiiii.) 

„..-„... 

ase.   Bralhcr-il^-law,     (M7  flsl»rt 

„...,.„.. 

1.  Tamil 

My  bro.-in-law  and  cousin. 
Brotliar-in-law  and  consin. 
My  bTO.-in-law  and  cousin. 
My  brother-in-law. 

*;t:,„  ■-'"•■>■"'■• 

My  elder  brotlier. 
My  brolher-in-law. 
My  brother. 
My  brother-in-law. 

Sister's  husband  my. 

My  brother-in-law. 

En  attan  (o  ),  Maiohcban  (y  ) 

uava. 

N.  bhava  (o),Meid1i!l  (y  > 

Meifi  bihliioi 

Amar  bbugnypotv 

Mii^ha  bhawaji 

Ma™  baneni 

Wo-t5*^^^^fii 

A'-iiee 

K :  kai-o 

Y'  -3o„ 

YehkhitLnehpankhwa 

Eidikfi 

Ku-a'  ki,'  na 

U-mkwa-mya'-na  wii'-tu 

My  bro.-in-law  and  cousin. 
Brother-in-law  and  cousin. 
My  bro.-in-law  and  couaiu. 
My  brother-in-law. 

My   y^^^^^,  sister'6  husb. 

My  elder  brother. 

My  brother-in-law. 

My  brother. 

My  brother-in-law. 

Sister's  husband  wy. 

My  husband. 

Brother-in-law  of  ns. 

N.  bhava  (o.),  Meldana  (y.)  . 
Merabahlnoi 

4.  Hindi 

6.  Beng&n 

e.  MarWIii 

7.  Giijirfltiil 

Marobaneni 

Wo-tS^^?-fil  

9.  Japanese 

11.  Kar«n<SgBudiarct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

Y'do 

Yeh  khyfie-neh-pan-khwa 

Edlka. 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

U-mkw!i-myS.'-na  w5,'-til- 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir)... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

e 
7 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

IG 
16 

IS 

s,  ?«?.—;"■ 

™...... 

--"«•■■"-— 

„„.„... 

1    Tamil 

En  mS,ittnnan 

Nann'k  bliarameida 

Meruit.  Ua 

Amar  shaU 

M^zhS  mfehuna    "SaU 

Maio  salo 

K    youk  pa 

Y'deo 

Teh  kbyge  neli  pan  khwa 

Bfljikaa 

My  bro   m  Hw  ind  cousin 
Krotlier  in  law  and  oousin. 
■Vfy  bro    m  law  anl  oousin. 
My  brother  in  law 

My  elder  or  y'nger  brother 

Mv  elder  bi  other 

My  biotlier  m  law 

My  broth,  r 

My  brother  m  law 

Wife's  brother  mi 
My  T3rother-iu-law. 
Wife's  brother  of  me. 

Ln  -akllan 

'=!a,5dakad 

N&nna  Blaldlgan 

Mera  Karu 

Anarlhoyrabhye 

M  zlasadn    "Sad  bh&ft 

Ma  0  aadha 

Wo  to  k     heung 

\\  0  te  k     te 

E    ekotau 

Yuh  khyfie-neh-pao-khwa 

My  bro    in  law  and  cousin. 
Brother  n  law. 
My  brother  in-law. 

Myhuhl       fa  wife's  sister. 
Myh     I    0   a  y'nger  siater. 

Mv  re      ed  1  rother. 

My  brother.                      j 

My  brother-in-law. 

My  intimate  companion. 
Brother-in-law  of  ua. 

2.  Telngtt 

5.  Eengil! 

6.  M4rath! 

7.  Onjarithl 

8.  Cliiuese 

10.  B^mtltZZ'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

11.  Karen  (Sgandial'ol) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      "      ) 

13.  Karon 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

U-mkw^-mya'-na  w&'-ta 

18.  Amanulu  (Kafir)... 
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Table  111.— Continued. 

238.   My  hosliand'saiater'B  husband. 

™.„„, 

IMy  "i'B'"  lister.)' 

»„,.„„, 

1  T^mil 

2  TBl,i.-a 

3  Canarese 

4  Hini! 

5  Bengali 

6  Mai^tbi 

7  Giijaiatlii 

8  Chinese 

9  Javanese 

10  Burmese 

11  Karen  (S^aii  dill  ct 
13.  Karen  (Pwo       ' 

13  Karen 

14  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15  Knsaien 

16  Hiwiiian 

17  Maori 

18.  Amazulu  (Kafir).., 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

En  s^kotarau 

Anna  (o  )    Taminudii  (y  ) 

Ninna  fiuuil  (o  )    laiiima  (y  ) 

Myhro    in-law  and  oonsin. 
01  ier  or  younger  brotker. 
My  oldor  or  younger  bralker 

ih  bi  other-in-law. 

Mybushand'ssister'a  husb. 
Mj  eld  r  sister. 
Mv  brother-in-law. 
My  brother. 

Mvbrttlipr-in-law. 
Huslind'a  sister's  husband. 

Brother-in-law  of  us. 

En  korlunti(o.),Maittiin!  (y.) 

vadnis  (0.),  M&radaia  (y.)... 

K.  attige{o.),  Kadiui(y.).... 

Merlaall 

Aroar  shaly 

My  sister-in-law  and  conain. 

My  siater-in-lkw  (o'.  or  y.)  & 
My  siater-in-law.      [cousin. 

My  wife's  eia.  or  y.  sister. 

My  elder  sister. 

My  Bister-in-iaw  (e.  ory.) 

M>  sister-in-law. 

Wife'3  siater  my. 

My  wife. 

Wife's  sister  of  me. 

7  'lliroiianln 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

17 
IS 

^\o  te  ku  ohanL,  km  g 
K     kai  o 

■i^bkby&jnehpinUiwa 
BOjikiu 

D-rnkwii-myS'-na  wa'-tft 

Wo-te  fa-e  (o.),  Leaon-E  (y.) 

K  :  ma-see  (o.),  Kai-mS  (y,), 

Y'do 

Yell  kiiyfie-nBii-pan-mu 

Ka-il'wa-hee'-na 

1 
2 
3 

iM'Xf^:^:fz.i 

x,„.,.,... 

262.  Sislsr-ia-law.     (My  brother's 
wife-)    (Male  speakiag.) 

TranBlation. 

1  Tamil 

2  Telngn 

3  Canaiese 

4  Hindi 

5  Bengali 

6  Mai£kthl 

7  Gnjarathi 

8  Cbmese 
1    T^paneBe 

11  Karen  C^gandial'ot) 

12  Karen  (Pffo      "      ) 

Kn  nfitfanar 

A.ia  hidda   0  vadine 

N^mia  atUge  (o  )   Nadmi  (y  ) 

Aniatnonod 

Maihi  nanaijd 

Man  naniid 

Wo-tE  t«  ka  (o  )   =leaon  kQ  tse 

K:  young  ma' 

YMo 

Yfh  klivee  nek  pan  mil 

Katniipau 

Ka-fl'  kai'-ko-i-ka  wS-hee'-na 

My  sister  m  law 

Sister  in  law  and  cousin. 

Mysi'JlPrinlawandconain 

My  sibter  m  law 

Mygrt-andht  sister-in-law. 

My  «istei  m  law 

My  Bister 

My  Slater  in  law 

My  siater-in-law. 

My  husband  (soused). 

En  tntii  (o  ),  Mkittuni  (y  ) 

V&duiS 

N    mige  (o  ),  Nadini  (y  ) 

Men  biianaj 

Amdr  bhai 

Mazbe  bhauzu 

M&ri  bhavi 

Wo  tt  saon  tie  wo  te  ih.u  txze 

li.    maiee  (o  ),  Kai  mt  (y  ) 

1   do 

■Veh  khy6e  nuh  pan  mu 

ffidlku 

Ku-u'  wa-hee'-na 

Mysiater-iD-law. 

My  sister-in-law  and  oouain 

My  sister-in-law. 

My  eld.  or  young,  bro.'s  wife. 

My  sister-in-law  (e.  or  y.) 

My  sister. 

My  sister-in-law. 

Brother's  wife  my. 

My  wife. 

14.  Kings  Milt  Islands 

15.  Kasaien 

16.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

18.  Amazula  (Kafir)... 

■"         "'                                          1 

263,  Si  liter- in -law.     (Mj-  brother's 
wife.)    (remalSEpeaklas) 

,....,.,,... 

2M.  My  liu^band's  brollier's  wife. 

T..,.ti.. 

1 

3 
4 
5 

e 

7 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

En  aiini  (o.),  Maittnni  (y.)  ,, 

My  Bister-in-law. 

My  siater-m-law  and  oonsin 

My  sister-in-law. 

My  eld.  ot  young,  bro.'s  wife 

My  sister-in-law. 

My  Bister. 

My  sister-in-law. 

Brother's  wife  my. 

My  aislor-in-law. 

En  orakatti 

Todlltodalii 

Nann&akka(o),   T^ngi  (y  ) 

Men  dewa-am    "lothani 

Ainarja 

Miahii^Ck 

M^.LJetti 

Wo-tS  ta  mo  (o  ),  A  skin  (y  ) 

K    em.lau 

Yeh  khyee-nek-pan-mll 

My  ai^tei  tn  law 

Sister  111  liw 

My  eldHi  or  younger  aialer. 

My  Sister  111  law 

My  kna  's  o  m  y  bro   s  wife. 

My  related  aister 
My  si&ter. 

My  sister-in-law. 
Husband's  brotker'a  wife  my. 

2.  Telngu 

3.  Canarese. 

N.  attige  (o.),  Kadini  (y.).... 

6.  MarJtUi 

11.  Karen  (SEandial'ct) 

12.  Karen  (Pwo      '■      ) 

Yeb  khyfie-neb-pan-mii 

KalnSpaO 

14.  Kings  Mill  Islands 

15.  Kusaien 

1(1.  Hawaiian 

17.  Maori 

:8.  Amazulu  (Saflr).,. 
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Table  HI. — Continued. 

»,.,,„,....,„.,..„. 

,....,..,.. 

...,„... 

Translallon. 

1  Tamil 

2  Teloga 

3  Cauireie 

4  Hindi 

5  Bengali 

6  Mai^lM 

7  GlujUratli! 

8  Chinese 

9  Japanese 

10  Bnrmeee 

11  Karen<&K9ndiaIea> 

12  Kiren(Pwc.       '      ) 

13  Kaien 

U    Kings  MilllUand* 
15    Kii-.aiBn 
lb    Hawaiian 

17  Maon 

18  Au]azala(EaSi) 

X 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
IS 

Bntamakay(o),'IUngay(y) 

Akka  (o.),  chsimm  (y  ) 

Kinna  aitka  (0  ),  T&ngl  (7  ) 
Meri  sarhaj 
Amarja.. 
Mazlii  baliui 

Wo-te  tain  tze 

E  ;  youk-pa  ma  ya 

Mv  older  or  younger  sister. 
Older  or  yoanger  sister. 
My  older  or  yonnger  Bister. 
My  s«ter-in-law. 

Mv  sister. 

My  wife's  brotber's  wife. 

M)  b.other-in-law'swife. 

My  8ister-in-la!V-. 
Wife's  brother's  wife. 

My  wife. 

Kiem 

Widow. 

Widow  (Sanskrit). 

Widow. 

Widow. 

A  bereavi^d  female. 

Woman,  husband  dead. 

Mnnda  or  Tlditva 

VSda»e 

Rews 

Kwa-fu 

Eidika 

Kii-iS' wa-bee'-na 

WS.-bee''-na  ka'-na  m5'-lca 

„,,„„. 

....... 

,...,.,... 

,....,..,™. 

1  Tamil 

2  Telugn 

3  Cauaiese 

4  HinJI 

5  Bengali 

6  MirAthi 

7  Onjaratlii 

8  Cliineee 

9  Jafano^e 

11  Kaieii  (Stau  dialeot) 

12  EarBn(Pwo              ) 

13  Kaien 

14  kiiiga  Mill  Islands 

15  kasaian 
111    Hawaiian 

17  Miori 

18  Amazolu  (Kafir) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
E 
6 

11 
12 

14 
15 

17 

Widnwer' (Sanskrit). 
Widower. 

Lone  man. 
Widower. 

A  bereaved  ynale. 

Husband,  wife  dead. 

[ers 
Polygamists  seldom  widow 

r   1      i   til 

\      \    &\\ 

Jw     wS, 
T           I 

T  d" 

A  1       w 
k    ki 

M   11 

rii  L 

M    h     a 
Ima  w     ] 

Twina  (Sanskrit). 
Twins. 

Failed  ones. 

Double  or  rather  n  p:iir  1> 

Twins. 

■tl..' 

ilmo'me       0  to'-ko 

Yi\  m  wa  Iiee' na  ma'-ka 

No  tenu                   
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   PAET   III. 


Two  schedules,  the  Tongan  and  the  Fijian,  were  received  after  a  portion  of  Table 
III.  was  stereotyped,  and  therefore  too  late  for  insertion.  They  were  filled  out 
with  much  care  and  precision,  by  the  liev.  Loriraer  Fison,  an  English  missionary 
resident  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  at  the  instance  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  very 
kindly-  undertook  to  procure  for  me  the  Fijian  system  of  relationship.  Some  notice 
of  the  contents  of  these  schedules  is  due  to  their  importance,  as  well  as  to  the 
unexpected  presence  of  Turanian  characteristics  in  the  system  of  these  Malayan 
nations,  TTieir  proper  place  in  the  Table  is  number  18  and  19.  The  interesting 
observations  of  Mr.  Fison  are  also  worthy  of  careful  attention.  These  together 
seem  to  justify  a  formal  note  as  a  supplement  to  Part  III. 

Horatio  Hale,  author  of  the  volume  on  the  Ethnography  and  Philology  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  places  the 
Tonga  Islands  within,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  without,  the  boundary  line  circumscrib- 
ing Polynesia.  The  latter  are  also  without  Micronesia.  With  respect  to  the 
former  he  remants ;  "  The  people  of  the  Tonga  or  friendly  group,  though  belonging 
to  the  Polynesian  family,  form  a  class  apart  from  the  rest.  This  is  seen  in  their 
language,  which  differs  strikingly  in  several  points  from  the  others,  especially  in 
the  article,  the  pronouns,  and  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  Several  of  their  cus- 
toms are,  moreover,  peculiar,  such  as  that  of  infant  sacrifice  of  cutting  off  a  finger 
to  appease  tne  gods,  *  *  *  It  is  evident  that  these  islanders  have  received  modi- 
lications  in  their  language  and  usages  which  have  not  afl'ected  the  rest."  With 
respect  to  the  Fijian  language  Dr.  Prichard  observes:  "  The  grammatical  structure 
of  this  language  has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Norris.  *  *  *  The  result  to  which 
he  has  arrived  is  that  the  Fijian  is  really  a  Polynesian  dialect,  though  offering 
peculiarities  not  found  in  any  other,  and  having  a  vocabulary  so  peculiarly  modified 
that  it  requires  some  examination  to  perceive  the  resemblances,  while  the  Polyne- 
sian idioms  display  the  proofs  of  their  aflinity  at  a  glance  The  Fijians  are  a  very 
interesting  people,  of  almost  black  complexion,  with  frizzled  but  not  woolly  hair, 
very  rude  and  savage  in  their  habits,  but  possessed  of  greater  physical  and  mental 
energy  than  any  of  the  fair  Polynesians.  In  natural  capabilities  they  seem  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  tribe  of  the  Pacific,  though  perhaps  descended  from  a  mixture 
of  the  Tongan  race  with  some  Papua  tribe.  This  hypothesis,  however,  was 
rejected  by  Baron  Wilhan  Von  Humboldt,  who  observed  that  the  Fijian  language 
affinity  to  the  western  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  idiom,  viz.,  tlie 
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Madecassian  and  Malayan,  while  receding  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  or 
Oceanic  idioms."     (Natural  Hist,  of  Man,  Third  Ed.,  664.) 

These  statements  concerning  the  Tongans  and  Fijians  may,  perhaps,  render  less 
remarkable  the  deviations  in  their  system  of  relationship  from  the  Hawaiian  form, 
and  its  sensible  approximation  to  the  Turanian. 

1.  Tongan.  There  are  terms  in  this  dialect  for  grand  parent,  Kui  ;  for  father 
and  mother,  Tdm.ai  and  Foe;  for  son  and  daughter,  Folia  and  Ofefine;  and  for 
grand  child,  Mohopuna. 

As  with  the  other  Malayan  dialects  the  Tongan  fails  to  indicate  the  fraternal 
and  sororal  relationships  in  the  twofold  form  of  elder  and  younger  with  entire 
completeness. 

Elder  brother       {male  speaking)  Taokete.  {Female  speaking)  Tuaga'ani.   *■  Taokete. 

Younger  brother      "  "  Tehina.  "  "  Tuaga'ani.    ^  Tehina. 

Elder  sister  "  "  Tuofefme.    ^  Taokete.  "  "  Taokete. 

Younger  sister  "  "  Tuofefine.    '°  Tehina.  "  "  Tehina. 

A  man  calls  his  elder  brother  TaoJcete,  and  a  women  calls  her  elder  sister  the  same ; 
so  a  man  calls  his  younger  brother  Tehina,  and  a  woman  calls  her  younger  sister 
the  same.  Precisely  the  same  use  of  terms  is  found  in  the  Hawaiian  and  also  in 
Fijian.  It  thus  appears  that  whilst  the  males  distinguish  their  brothers  into  elder 
and  younger,  and  not  their  sisters,  the  females  distinguish  their  sisters  into  elder 
and  younger,  and  not  their  brothers.     The  additional  terms  are  anomolous. 

In  the  first  collateral  line  male,  Ego  a  male,  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are 
my  son  and  daughter,  FSJia  and  O/eJine  ;  and  their  children  are  my  grandchildren. 
But  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece  llamutu,  the  term  being 
in  common  gender.     This  is  the  first  Turanian  characteristic. 

With  myself  a  female  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
llamutu;  whilst  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  boy  an.d  girl,  Tama  and 
Tahina.     The  children  of  each  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  second  collateral  line,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father ;  his  children  are 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  elder  or  younger ;  the  children  of  the  former,  myself  a 
male,  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  of  the  latter  are  my  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  the 
children  of  each  are  my  grandchildren.  "With  myself  a  female,  those  above  who 
are  nephews  and  nieces  become  sons  and  daughters,  and  vice  versd. 

My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother ;  and  her  children  and  descendants  follow  in  the 
same  relationship  as  in  the  last  case. 

My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  MehiJdtage.  This  again  is  Turanian.  My 
mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Tuajina,  which  in  lilie  manner  is  Turanian.  For  the 
children  of  my  uncle  and  aunt  there  are  no  specific  relationships.  Mr.  Fison 
remarks  that  "there  are  no  specific  terms  for  any  of  these,  and  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered relations.  Thus,  I  being  a  male,  my  son  will  be  TauteUna  [i.  e.,  brother] 
with  my  father's  sister's  son's  son.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tongans  should  have  no 
specific  term  for  cousin,  for  Tama  amehitega  =  son  or  daughter  of  my  aunt." 

In  the  third  collateral  line  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather ;  his  son 
is  my  father ;  his  son  is  my  brother ;  the  son  of  the  latter  is  my  son,  and  his  son  is 
my  grandchild. 

72      June,  1670. 
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2.  Fijian.  Tlic  schedule  is  filled  in  the  dialect  of  the  Bewas,  one  of  the  Fijian 
nations.  There  are  terms  for  grandparent,  Mhu' ;  for  father  and  mother,  Tama' 
and  Tina' ;  for  son  and  daughter  Luve',  to  which  iangane^  male,  and  aldioe  = 
female  are  added  to  -distinguish  sex. 

The  fraternal  and  sororal  relationships  are  expressed  as  follows : — 

Elder  brother        {male  speaking)  Tuaka'.  {Female  speaking)  NgSnS'. 

Younger  brother       "           "            Tdihl'.  "             "            Ngan6'. 

Elder  sister                "           "           Ngane'.  "             "             Tuak&'. 

Younger  sister          "           "           l^gane' .  "             "             Taihl'. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  in  the  Tongan  and  Hawaiian,  that  the  males  distinguish  their 
brothers  into  elder  and  younger,  and  not  their  sisters  ;  whilst  the  females  distin- 
guish their  sisters  into  elder  and  younger,  and  not  their  brothers ;  and  that  the 
males  use  the  same  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother  which  the  females  apply 
to  elder  and  younger  sister. 

In  the  first  collateral  line,  Ugo  a  male,  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my 
son  and  daughter,  Luve',  the  term  being  in  common  gender ;  and  their  children  are 
my  grandchildren,  MaJatbu';  whilst  my  sister's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and 
niece,  Vungo',  the  term  being  in  common  gender,  each  of  them  calling  me  the  same, 
thus  showing  that  the  relationship  is  -reciprocal.  This  is  the  first  Turanian  charac- 
teristic.    The  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  are  my  grandchildren. 

With  myself  a  female  my  brother's  son  and  daughter  are  my  nephew  and  niece, 
Vungo';  whilst  my  sister's  children  are  my  sons  and  daughters;  and  the  children  of 
the  latter  are  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  second  collateral  line,  my  father's  brother  is  my  father,  Tamia' ;  and  his 
children  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  elder  or  younger.  With  myself  a  male,  the 
children  of  these  collateral  brothers  are  my  sons  and  daugliters,  of  these  collateral 
sisters  are  my  nephews  and  nieces;  and  their  children  are  ray  grandchildren. 
With  myself  a  female,  those  above  who  are  nephews  and  nieces  become  sons  and 
daughters,  and  vice  versd. 

My  mother's  sister  is  my  mother,  Tvrw; ;  and  her  children  and  descendants  follow 
in  the  same  relationships  as  in  the  previous  branch. 

My  father's  sister  is  my  aunt,  Vungo'.  This  is  a  second  Turanian  characterfstic. 
With  myself  a  male  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  aunt  are  my  male  and  female 
cousui,  Tavale'  and  Davola' ;  and  with  myself  a  female,  the  same,  Bavola  andJlaiva. 
These  terras  are  so  rendered  by  Mr.  Fison.  The  term  Tavale'  signifies  a  brother- 
in-law,  and  is  applied  by  a  man  to  his  wife's  brother;  and  RaivSf  signifies  a  sister- 
in-law,  and  is  applied  by  a  female  to  her  brother's  wife.  Such  was  doubtless  the 
primary  use  of  these  terms,  and  it  therefore  must  govern.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  relationship  of  cousin,  as  a  distinct  and  definite  relationship,  is  known  amongst 
the  Fijians.  The  son  and  daughter  of  ray  raale  cousin,  myself  a  male,  are  my 
nephew  and  niece,  and  of  my  female  cousin  are  my  son  and  daughter ;  whilst  with 
myself  a  female  these  relationships  are  reversed.  In  this  respect  the  Fijian  system 
agrees  with  the  Tamilian,  and  difiers  from  the  Seneca-IrocLuois,  The  children  of 
the  persons  last  named  are  my  grandchildren. 

My  mother's  brother  is  my  uncle,  Vungo'.     This  is  also  a  Turanian  characteristic. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  single  term  is  employed  to  express  the  four  relationships 
of  uucle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece;  and  that  it  is  an  arrested  or  defective 
development  of  them.  The  striking  fact  is  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
perhaps  foreign  element  into  the  system  touched  the  precise  relationships,  and  no 
other,  which  mark  the  transition  from  the  Malayan  into  the  Turanian  form.  The 
remainder  of  this  line  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one  last  above  described. 

In  the  third  collateral  line  my  grandfather's  brother  is  my  grandfather ;  his  son  is 
father ;  his  son  is  my  brother,  elder  or  yoimger ;  and  the  son  and  grandson  of  this 
brother  are  my  son  and  grandson.  The  other  branches  of  this  line  are  counter- 
parts of  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  second. 

The  marriage  relationships  both  in  Tongan  and  Fijian  tend  in  a  striking  manner 
to  confirm  the  position  elsewhere  taken  that  compound  marriages  in  communal 
families  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive  ages  when  the  classificatory  system 
was  formed. 

Take  the  following  illustrations: — 


Tongan. 

Fijian. 

Hawaiian. 

Mybrother'awife(m.s). 

Unoho, 

My  wife. 

Noqu  I>aqu', 

My  back. 

WShona, 

My  wife. 

My  wife's  sister  (m.  s). 

TJnoho, 

"    wife. 

Noqn  Daqu', 

"    back. 

Wiihena, 

"    wife. 

My  husband's  brother  (f.\ 

■    s).                 ; 

Unoho, 

"    husband. 

Watequ', 

"    husband. 

Kane, 

"    husband. 

My  sister's  husband  (f.  \ 
s).                             i 

Unoho, 

"    husband. 

N"oqu  Daqu', 

"    bacli. 

Kane, 

"    husband. 

My     father's     brother's) 
son's  wife  (m.  s).      j 

Unoho, 

"    wife. 

Jfoqu  Daqu', 

"    back. 

Wahena, 

"    wife. 

Mymother'a  sister's  soq'sI 
wife  (m.  s).               j 

Unoho, 

"    wife. 

Noqu  Daqu', 

"    back. 

Wiihena, 

"    wife. 

My     father's      brother's -j 

daughter's  husband  i- 

Unoho, 

"    husband. 

Noqu  Daqu', 

"    back. 

Kai-ko-c 

:.ka    '^'■^"'<=^- 
ia-law. 

My     mother's      sister's -j 

daughter's  husband  [■ 

Unoho, 

"    Lusband. 

Noqu  Daqu', 

"    back. 

Kai-ko-e- 

-ka-y,  ^^t^^'^- 

Wherever  the  relationship  of  wife  is  found  in  the  collateral  line  that  of  husband 
must  be  recognized  in  the  lineal ;  and  more  than  this,  if  the  wife  of  my  father's 
brother's  son  is  my  wife  as  well  as  his,  then  my  wife  is  doubtless  his  wife  aa  well 
as  mine. 

With  respect  to  the  term  JVogu  Daqu  it  must  be  understood  as  an  express  denial 
of  the  conjugal  relationship  ;  and  as  a  probable  substitute  for  Watequ  ~  husband 
or  wife.  Mr.  Fison  significantly  remarks  (Note  E)  ;  "  Noqu  Daqu'.  This  appears 
^  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law.  Some  natives  gave  me  Wdtequ  in  those  places 
where  Noq-ui  Daqu'  appears ;  and  it  is  evident  Noqv^  Daqu'  is  Watiqw  in  theory 
from  the  fact  that  the  children  oi  Noqu  Daqu'  are  Lv/cequ,"  i.  e.,  my  children. 

The  presence  of  a  Turanian  element  in  the  Tongan  and  Fijian  systems  is  the 
remarkable  fact  concerning  it.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  The  Tongan  has  the 
relationship  of  uncle,  restricted  to  the  mother's  brothers,  that  of  aunt  restricted  to 
the  father's  sisters ;  and  that  of  nephew  and  niece  restricted  to  the  children  of  a  man's 
sisters,  and  of  a  woman's  brothers.     In  like  manner  the  Fijian  has  the  fo\ir  lelar 
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tionsliips  restricted  to  tlie  same  several  classes  of  persons,  but  expressed  by  a  single 
term  in  common  gender,  Yungo' ;  which,  as  an  inchoate  form,  might  be  explained 
by  the  desuetude  of  intermarriage  between  brothers  and  sisters  followed  by  a  par- 
tial recognition  of  the  consequent  change  of  descents.  But  the  Tongan,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rises  nearly  to  the  Turanian  standard.  It  presents  the  vital  question 
whether  this  change  was  an  organic  growth  within  the  Malayan  system,  through 
the  progressive  experience  of  the  Malayan  family ;  or  an  intrusive  element  brought 
in  from  Turanian  sources.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  antecedent  history  of 
both  the  Tongan  and  Fijian  nations  is  necessary  to  a  solution  of  the  question.  If 
the  special  linguistical  and  physical  characteristics  of  these  nations  (who  occupy 
groups  of  contiguous  islands)  noticed  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Prichard  indicate  a 
foreign  element  in  their  blood,  and  that  element  was  Turanian,  it  would  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Again,  this  precise  change  comes  through  the  tribal 
organization,  which  by  abolishing  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  touches 
the  relationships  in  question,  and  no  others.  This  organization  is  found  in  an 
incomplete  form  both  among  the  Tongans  and  Fijians,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  notes 
of  Mr.  Fison.  It  also  prevails  amongst  the  Kusaiens.  From  this  fact  it  becomes 
also  material  to  know  whether  it  sprang  up  independently  in  these  subdivisions  of 
the  Malayan  family,  or  was  propagated  into  it  from  Turanian  sources.  When  the 
system  of  the  Malayan  fe.mily  is  completely  ascertained  it  will  reveal  its  own  history. 
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C0MPAR.1TIVE  Table  of  the  Tongan  and  Fijian  System  of  Relationsiiip. 
Made  by  Rev.  Lorimor  Fison,  Kewa,  Fiji,  Docombcr,  1869. 

Natiye  pronouns. — Tongan  ;   Eku  or  Hoka  ^  my.      Fijian  ;  Ndagga  or  NSngga  suffisad  ^  my. 


.  My  father' 

'    great  grandsou 

■  great  granddaughter 

■  great  great  grandson 

'    great  great  granddanghter 

'    elder  brother  (jnitle  speaking) 

'       "  "         {Jemaie  speaking) 

'    elder  sister  (la.  s.)., 

'■       "         "     (/.s.) 

'    younger  brother  («i.  s.) 

:  :    „.^,<.?i,±z;::::::::::::: 

"    (/.s.) 

'    brothers 

'    afatera 

'    father's  brother 

'    father's  elder  brother 

'    father's  yoanger  brother 

'    father's  brother's  wife 

'    father's  sister 

'  father's  sister's  husband  (Ste  No.  68) 

'    mother's  brother 

'    raother's  brother's  wife 

'    mother's  elder  sister 

'    mother's  younger  sister 

'    mother's  sister's  husband 

'    brother's  son  (m.  s.) 

'    brother's  son's  wife  (m.  a.) 

■  brother's  daughter  (m.  s.) 

'  brother's  danghter'a  husband  (m.  s.).. 

'    brother's  grandson  (m.  s.) 

'    brother's  granddaughter  (m,  s.) 

'    brother's  great  grandson  (m.  s.) 

'  brother's  great  granddaughter  (?«,  s.). 

'    sister's  son  (ni.  8.) 

'    sister's  son's  wife  (m.  s.) 

'    sister's  daughter  (_ni.  s.) 

'  sister's  daughter's  husband  (i«.  s.)'.... 

'    sister's  grandson  (m.  s.) 

'    sister's  granddaughter  (is.s.) 

'    sister's  great  grandson  (m.s.) 

'  sister's  great  granddaughter  (m.  i.)  ... 

'    sister's  son  (/.  s.) 

■  sister's  son's  wife  (/ 3.) 

'    sister's  daughter  (/.  s.) 

'  slater's  daughter's  husband  (/,  s.).... 

■  sister's  graudson  (/.  ».) 

■  sister's  granddaughter  (/.s.) 


(PriBiidlj  is 


Eku  fa'e 

HS'kaS'ha 

Ho'ku  ofei'ne 

Ha'ku  mokopa'na 

HS'Iia  niokopQ'na 

HB'fcu  mokopuna  ua . 
Ha'ku  mokopuna  na . 
Hotu  mokopnna  tolu  .... 
HiJlcn  mokopuna  tolu.... 

Hoku  taoketo 

Hoku   tadkete,   or  hoku 

Hoku  taokete,   or  hoku 

Hoku  taokete 

Hoku  tehina 

Hoku  tehiiia,  ortuoga'ai 
Hoku  tehina,  or  tuoftfhie 

Hoku  tehina 

Hoku  gahi  toko'ual.. 
See  19. 

Ekutatoai 

Eku  tamai 

Ekutamai 

Eku  fae 

Hoku  mehfikitaga 

Hoku  maiapule 

Hoku  tuajina. 

Eku  fae 

Bknfae 

Eku  fae 

Eku  fae 

Ekutamai 

Efcnfoha. ?..., 

Eku  ofeline 

Eku  ofeflne 

Hoku  foba 

Hoku  mokopuna 

Hoku  mokopuna 

Hoku  mokopuna  ua . . 
Hoku  mokopuna  ua.. 
Hoku  ilamutn , 

Eku  fanan^ 

Hoku  itamutu 

Eku  fanau 

Hoka  mokopuna 

Hoka  mokopuna 

Hoka  mokopuna  na .. 
Hoka  mokopuna  ua.. 

Eku  tama 

Eku  tahines 

Eku  taking 

Hoka  mokopuna....... 

Hoka  mokopuna 


"  daughter. 

"  granddaughter. 

"  grandaon-two. 

"  granddaughter-two 

"  grandson-Uiree. 

"  gr'ddaughter-tliree. 

"  elder  brother. 

"  elder  brother. 


younger  brother, 
younger  sister, 
brothers,  &o. 
father. 

mother. 


grandson, 
granddaughter. 

gt.  granddaughter, 
nephew. 

child. 

child, 

granddaughter, 
great  grandson, 
gt.  granddaughter, 
boy. 


girl. 


TamS'negu 
rinS'nggu 

Lnig'nggu  ta,nga'ne 
Lurg'ngsu  S,lkv/& 
Me.'kubD.'nggu  tiLngine 
Ma'kuljQ'iiggu  alSwa 
NBngn  Tu  (see  Remarks  a) 
KOngn  vD, 
KOngu  vu 
Nongu  vU 
Tii'ikt'nggtt 
Ng.i'ne'nggu 

N^a'ne'nggtt 

Tiilk'i'nKga 
lathl'nggu 
Nga  nfinggu 
Ngn'n^negu 
Ttthinggn' 

Timl'nggu 

Tama'nggu  lavu 

l^mU'nggu  hh 

Tl'nS.'nngu  lavu  or  Ii 

Vunga'-nggn 

VungO'-Dggu 

Vuugo'-nggu 

VungO'-Eggu 

Tini'tiggu 

Tina'nggu  Uvu 

Tinl'nggu  Ifh 

TUma'nggu 

LuTSnggQ 

VungB'nt,gu 

Lnyfiuggu 

VungO'nggu 

Makubunggu 

Makuhnuggu 

Noqu  Tu 

Vungo'nggu  ornoquv 

LuvS'nggu  (?) 

Vungonggu 

Lut6  nggu 

M5'knbunf,gu 

Ms'kubuiiggu 

NBnggu  vu 

Nflnggu  vu 

Luveugga 

VunggQ'nggu 

LuvSnggu 

Viiiiga'ngt,u 


y  (ather 
'    mother 

■  child,  male 

■  child    ftniale 


fithar 

great  father 

little  father 

gt   (or  lit  )  mother. 


daughter 
nephew 
grandson 
grand  diu^hter. 


daughtei 
n.'plK.w 
grand,in 
grinddaughtci. 


'  The  arrangement  of  the  working  schedule  is  followed  in  the  Table, 

'  Gahi  tokohua  includes  aietere  also,  children  of  father's  brothers  and  mother's  sisters,  and  ii 
plural.     There  is  no  speoifio  term  for  "  btothere"  or- "sisters"  separately,  though,  speaking  loot 

f  1  am  the  eldest,  I  can  apeak  of  them  as  tathinggu ;  if  the  youngest,  as  tuakanggu ;  but  there  is  no  one  word  by  whioh  I  can  speak  of  Ihem  all 
le  not  either  the  eldest  or  the  younge.'^t.  So  alao  a  woman  cannot  speak  of  her  sisters  by  any  one  word,  unless  she  be  the  eldest  or  the  yomiges 
a  male  can  speak  of  his  (all  his)   sisters   as   ngitnO-na  =  his  sisters.      So  also  can  a  woman  apeak  of   all   her  brothers  as  ngane-na  =  he 


brothers. 

*  In  future  I  shall 
s  Eku  fanau  means 


te  vungonggu  only, 

orally  my  ohiidrnn,  all  my  children  ;  but  it  Is  used  thus  in  the  singular  for  this  relationship  and  for  others  similar. 

id  to  be  "my  children,"  though  they  are  thus  called  "  my  boy,"  "my  girl."     My  son's  wife  is  "eku  tahine"  only  while  ahe 

may  be  from  earliest  childhood.     When  they  are  married  sho  bucomaa  "  eku  tama,"  though  she  is  a  female,  or  "  eku  fefinu" 
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CoMPAaATivB  Tahle  or  the  Tongan  and  Fijian  System  of  Relationship.— ConiOTwed 

!l«Ull,iuship  in  ToQgM. 

Belatlodship  In  Eewan 

— "- 

Description  olp.r,on,. 

(Fricudly  Islanders.) 

Traniilation. 

(Fijian.) 

65.   My  sister's  great  grHndrton  (/,  s.) 

Mr  gieat  ferandson. 

NiJnggo  vn 

Myicme 

51] 

"    sister's  great  granddaughter  (/:  s.)... 

Hoka  mokopuna  ui 

'    gt    granddaughter. 

Nenggu  V  u 

57 

"    brotlier'8  son  (/.  s.) 

Hoku  tiamutu 

"    nephew 

Vnntiiluggu 

'    nephew 

58 

"    brother's  son's  wife  (;".  s.) 

Eku  fanau 

"    child 

LuvB'nggu  (S)  (') 

d  lUfchtei 

5i 

"    brotlier'a  daughter  (/.  s.) 

Hoku  ilamutn 

VungS'nggu 

^;    nephew 

"    brother's  daughter's  hnsband  (/  8.) 

Eku  fanau 

"    child 

Lnve'ncgu  (?) 

6; 

"    brother's  grandson  (/.  s.) 

Hoka  mokopnna 

"    grandson. 

MftkubiKju 

"    grand'ion 

62 

"    brother's  granddangbter  (/.  s.) 

Hoka  mokopuna 

"    gianddiughter. 

M!Lkubuc|U 

"    gianddiughter. 

63 

"    brother's  great  grandson  (/.s.) 

Hoka  mokopuna  na 

"    great  grandson. 

Noquvu 

ti4 

Hoka  mokopuna  ua 

"    gt   granddaughter. 

Noqn  vn 

65 

"    father's  brother's  son  (ni.  s.) 

Hoku  taokete' 

"    brother 

Tnaka'ngguortathl'nggn 

"    biothti 

OH 

"    fallier's  brother's  sod  </.  ,.) 

Hoku  taokete  or  tuoga'ani 

Nganen^gu 

67 

"    father's  brother's  son's  wife  (m.  s.>... 

Hoka  unoho 

■    wife 

Noqu  d'iku'  (i) 

"    hick 

68 

"        "              "            "         ■'      (/.s.)... 

Hoku  ma'a' 

"    Kd^ 

Riv&nggn  (0 

69 

"    father's  brother's  daughter  (m.  s.)-. 

Boku  tuofefine' 

"    sister 

NgiinS'nggu 

"    sister 

70 

Hoku  tehmi 

Tnak&'nggu 

71 

"    father'sbro.'saaiigtter'shusb.  (,«.s.) 

Hoku  matipule 

"    chief 

Taval^nggu 

72 

.'         '.          "            "                "     (/.  s.) 

Hoku  nnoho 

"    hnsbaad 

Mqn  da'ku 

"    bi^k 

73 

"    father's  brother's  sou's  son  (m.  s.)  ... 

Hokn  foha 

LuvB'nggu 

74 

"        "                "          «       ■'     (/.  s.).... 

Bku  tami 

"    hoy 

VnngB'ngfeu 

76 

"    lather's  brother's  son's  daught'r  (>n.  e.) 

Hoku  olehne 

'■    daughter. 

LuvS'nggu 

"    diugliter 

7b 

"       (/.s.) 

Eku  tahine 

"    ^^""^ 

VungB'nggu 

77 

"    father's  broth. 's  danghter's  son  (m.  s.) 

Hokn  liamutn 

Vnng&'nggu  . 

•'    nephew 

7t 

"     (/.,.) 

Elcu  tama 

<;  zf"'^ 

Luva'nggu 

"    fathei-'s  hro.'adaog.'B  daughter  (ni.  s.) 

Hokn  ilamutu 

VungO'nggu 

80 

"         «            '.              "        i/.s.) 

Eku  tikine 

•     Kirl 

LuvS'nggu 

"    daiiahfpr 

81 

"    father's  brother's  great  granason(ni.s.) 

Ma'kubiinggtt 

"    fcrandion 

82 

"           "                     "            "                "            (f.B.) 

My  father's  bi  other's  greit  grandchildren,  male 

Mfl'knbunggu 

83 

••    father's  bro.'sgt.  granddaughter  (ni.s.) 

ot   lemale    ire   hoku   mikninni,   and   liis    great 

Ma'kubunggu 

"    graudd  iii^hter. 

84 

-         "      •'                "             (/.«.) 

grandchildren  hoku  mokopuui  ua,  whether  I  be 

Ma'kubunggu 

85 

"    father's  bro.'sgt.Et.  grandson  (m.s.) 

male  or  temale 

Koquvu 

66 

"    father's  bro.'s  gtr  gt.  grandson  (/.  s.) 

Noqu  yu 

87 

"    father's  Bister's  son  (m.  s.) 

Hoku  tama-amahekitaga 

Vy  oonsin 

T&TilSnggn 

83 

"           ■'           "          '■(/--) 

Hokn  taiua  amehekitaga 

DavoUnggu 

S9 

"    father's  sister's  son's  wife  (n..s.) 

No  st>c(,ilio  term 

Ngaiie'ngKU 

90 

"        "     (/."■) 

Mo  specifio  term 

Ndnggu  alewa  dfla'  (>) 

91 

Hoku  tama-auiehekitagi            cousin 

Da,volangt,a 

aa 

"          ■'             ■'             ■"         (/■«•) 

RalT&iiggn 

93 

"    father's  slster'sdangbter'shnsb.(iB.3.) 

Ndqu  tfinga'nedna 

94 

"          "            "            .'               "     (/...) 

There  is  no  speeiflc  teira  for  any  one  of  these, 

95 

"    father's  sister's  son's  son  (m.  s.) 

and  yet  they  are  consideii'd  relations      Thus,  I 

Vnngonggu 

96 

being  mile  my  son  will  be  "  tautehina"  with  my 

LuyS'ngjjU 

97 

"    fathBr'ssistar's  Bon's  daughter  (?n.  s.) 

fathei's  Bister  s  son  s  "on       It  is  singular  that  the 

Vnugs'nggn 

98 

(/.  s.) 

Tongans  sliuuld  a(,tnallj  have  no  speoiQo  term  eren 

Luvfinggu 

"    daughter 

09 
100 

"    tatlier's  sister's  daughter's  son  (ni.  s.) 
"          "             "              "            "    (/.  s.) 

for   consin,  for  hoku  tamiamekitiga  =^^^^^11'*' 

Luvenggu 
TungO'nggn 

"    nephew 

101 

"    father's  sister's  dangh.'s  daugh.(ni.s.) 

ofmyaunt      It  si  ouU  lenofed  tl  at  t  a  Tougan's 

LnT^ngga 

"    daughtei 

103 

"           "           "            .'"            '■"    (/...) 

granl  1   idre     j  oper  d  e  out  h    takes  one  of  his 

VungO'nggn    . 

103 
104 

fatl  e   B  s  ste       g      t  g  a  dol  Idren  who  la  then 

Mitkubiinggu 
MftkubUnggu 

"    grind  on 

"    grauddaUBlitcr. 

called  h  s  grandoh  Id 

105 

"    father's  sister's  great  great  grandson. 

Nmiuvn 

"^    Bonue 

106 

"          «            "          "         "  g'ddaughter. 

Noqu  vu 

107 

•■    mothers' sister's  son  (in.  s.) 

Hoku  taokete 

My  brothar 

Tuika'nggu 

"    broEber 

108 

11  Oku  tuoga  a 

NganSnggu 

109 

"    mother's  sister's  sou's  wife  (jn,  s.).... 

Hoku  unoho 

wife 

Noqu  dl'ktt 

"    ba^k 

110 

"         "     </.  s.).... 

Hoi  n  ma  1 

1   \y 

Riva^ggu 

"    coui,in 

111 

"    mother's  sister's  daughter  (m.  s.) 

Hoku  tuofefine 

sster 

NgSnengfeu 

na 

Hokn  taokete 

Tuaka'nggu 

113 

••    motlier's  sister's  dangh.  B  hnab.(in.H.) 

thief 

Tlvaie'nggn 

114 

'■      </...) 

Ho!  Q  uuol  o 

h  sband 

Noqu  da  ktt 

"    back 

115 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  son  (tn.  a.) 

Hokn  fol  a 

Luv^nggn 

116 

Eku  tama 

boy 

Vuiig(l'nf,gu 

"    nephew 

117 

"    mother's  sister's  son's  daughter  (ni.s.) 

Hokn  ofefine 

di  ghter 

Luvenggu 

"    daughter 

118 

(/.s.) 

Eku  tal  ne 

g   1 

Vungfl/ngtu 

119 

"    mother's  sister's  daughter's  son  (m.  s.) 

Hokn  lamntu 

nephew 

VungB'ngsu 

;;    nephew. 

120 

5            ..    (y.,.) 

Eku  tama 

LnuB'nggu 

121 

"    mother's  sister's  dangh.'s  daugh.(7n.s.) 

Hoi  u   Km  t  » 

VnngO'nggu . 

122 

'■      (_/.,.) 

Ek    tah  ue 

«rl 

LuvB'nggn 

"    daughter 

123 

"    mother's  sister's  gt.  grandson  (m.  s.) 

Ma'kubunggu 

"    grind  son 

124 

Ma'kubunggu 

125 

"    mother's  sister's  great  granddaughter 

See  note  on  81  to  86,  which  will  apply  to  these 

Ma'kubunggu 

136 

"    mother's  sister's  gt.  gt.  grandson 

Noqu  va 

127 

"          "            "         "     "  granddaughter 

KoquTU 

"         " 

'  If  he  be  tlie  son  of  my  fattier's  eWer  brothe 

r,  he  is  hoku  taokete ;  it  of  my  father's  younger  brother,  hoku  tehirn,     and 

this  irieapective  of  our 

reBpuotii-e  agaa.     He  may  be  younger  thau  I,  ai 

d  yet  is  he  hokn  taokete;  older,  and  still  lioku  tehina. 

»  If  her  bttsband  dies,  she  is  then  w&'t«iiggn 

'  I  ha-re  translated  boku  ma'a  "  my  lady,"  ar 

d  hoku  matapule  (No.  26)  "  my  ohi^f."     These  are  not  the  exact  meimngi  o 

the  woiJs      The  Ton- 

gane'  answer,  wlien  aslied  the  exact  meauiiig,  i 

always  "  ITiuy  are  words  of  respect." 

'  1  shall  givo  but  one  word  for  brother  or  for 

sister.     The  distinction  between  elder  and  younger  must  always  be  nnderstood 

'  See  remarks. 

_..                        ,                                          -            
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mother's  brother's 


.  My  mother'a  brother's  sou  (m,  s.) 

.  "    mother'a  brother's  son's  wife  (ni.  «.). 

■  "    mother's  brother's  daughter  (m.  s.)..'. 

■  "    moiher's  bro.'sdangh.'ahuBb.  (m.  s.) 

son  (m.  s.).. 

-u"     ,    ,         ■■  ■■  "     <■/■■  *■>- 

mother's  bro.'s  son's  daughter  (m.s.) 

"    mother'a  bro.'s  daughter's  son  (jm.  s.) 

"    mother's  bro.'a  dati.'s  daugh.  (m.  s.) 

',!  "  "  "  "         (/•  »■) 

mother's  brother's  great  gi'andaoii  .... 
"  mother's  brother's  gt.  granddaughter. 
"  mother's  brother's  great  gt.  grandson 
"    mother's  bro.'s  gt.  gt.  granddaughter 

"    grandfather' 

"    grandfather's  brother. ..'. 

"    grandfather's  eistsr 

"    graiiduiother 

"    grandmotlier'a  brother. 

"    grand  mother'a  Bister 

"    great  gramltitther 

"    great  grandfather's  brother 

"    great  graudfathet'B  sister... 

"    great  grandmother , 

"  great  graudmother'a  brolhei 
"    great  grandmother's  sister... 

"    great  greatgrandfather 

"    great  great  grandmother 

"  father's  father's  sister's  son 
"  father's  father's  sister's  dang 
"  father's  father's  sister's  sou's 
"    fathet's  father's 

ter  («,.  s.) 
"    father's  father' 


HoIju  tama'a  tuajiii 


n  93  to  lOlj,  which  will  apply  to  these 


Ekn  kui... 
Efcu  tni... 
Eku  knl... 
Ektt  kui... 
Eku  kui... 


."■) 


iaugh'r{B,.s.) 

3  daughter's 
i  daughter's 
a  great  grand- 


'    father's   father' 
daughter  (™. 
'    father's  father't 

sou  (m.  J.)  Idaughter(ni.s.> 

father's  father's  sister's  great  grand- 
mother's mother's  sisters  son  (m.  s.) 
mother's  mother's  si8.'3daugh.(in.s.) 
mother's  mother's  sister's  son's  sou 


(m.  s.) 


's  daugh- 


Bku  feni-u_ 

Ekn  kui-ua 

Ekukni-ua 

Ekukui-na 

Ekukni-ua 

Eku  kui-ua 

Ekakni-tolu^... 
Ekn  kui-tolu.... 

Eku  tamai' 

Eku  tamai' 

Hoka  taokfte 

Hoka  tuofefine... 

Hoku  taokete  .... 


Hoku  tuofefine. 
Hokn  foha 


Hokuofefine.... 

Ekn  fae* 

Eku  fae 

Hoku  taokete  .. 


My  grandfather. 

"    grandmother, 

"  grandfather. 
"  grandmother. 
"    grandfather-two. 


grandfather-twc 
graiidiuother-tw 
graudfatUer-thri 
grandmother-th] 


'revaiuu^ga 

Ndavollng^u 

Ngant'nggu 

Noqu  al^wa  dua 

Mdayola'nggu 

Raiv&'nggu 

Noqu  tagane  dui 

GH,nentjgu 

VuiigO'nggu 

Luve'nfegu 

VuiigB^nggu 

LuvB'nggu 

LuvB'Bggn 

VungO'nggu 

LuTB'nggu 

VnngO'nggu 

Mabuhunggu 

Makubunggn 

Noqu  Yu 

Tnmbunggu 

Tumbiuiggu 

Mbiiuggu 

Na''ndlm,i'ntgu 

Tuka'uggn 

Na'ndama'nggu 

NoquTU 
Moqu  vn 


Vu   g      g  n 

r 

Kd  ar    anj^gu 
Tu  k        ^ 
Ng  bRU 

Vtto^      ggu 
Vu  rO  ngffu 


'  I  will  give  the  words  for  grandparents,  &o.,  first  for  the  father's  side,  and  then  for  the  a 


14R* 

My  mother 
"    mother 
"     mother 
"    mother 

"    mother' 
"    mother' 
"    mother' 
"    mother' 

father- 
father's 
father's 
mother 
mother 
mother' 

mother' 
mother 

UH, 

I.MI* 

iSlfl 

IS'2fl 

II.H» 

154a 
155a 
15  Sa 

s  father 

father's  brother... 
3  father's  sister.... 

gr  tndfalher 
grind  mother. 


Tukanggu  . 

TukinggQ 

NS,na&m&'ngg 

MbHnggn 

Tubtingga  , 

Mbun^gu 

Noqu  TU 


ly  great  grandfather"  Is  tukanggu  rakarfia  =  m 


leveral  natives  whom  I  have  questioned  told  me  that" 
ther"  "  bunggu  vskarfia"  =  my  grand  mother-twice,  &a. 
rds  expressing  kinship  take  the  pronoun  affixed.      Many  i 
roe  in  Fiji,  and  the  word  is  but  seldom  used.     I  believe  t 

majority  of  my  authorities  gare  it,  and  it  is  oertainly  n"ed  

«/.  !??'  T^^  ^1"  ^'^^^  g-'^ndfather  would   be  eku  kui-fa,  my  gran"dfa"the'r:four7and" 
•^a  ?h«  .^r^t.'^Al,'^^^'  ^^  ''"'.'^^  "^'"'  ^'''  '^'^"^"  = -"/grandparent  mal^,  "r  ' 
The  _'  grandfathers,"  Ac,  are  the  same  on  the  mother's  side. 
She  13  called  "eku  tamai,"  although  she  U  a  female. 
Though  ha  is  a  ninn,  yet  ig  he  called  "  eku  fae." 


My  grandfaiher 
"    grand  Clothe. 


itives  could 

at  "  grand  father-twiee'      .    . 

My  informants  say  that  all 


tell  me  any  word   for  great  grandfather.      Great  grandfather 

*"  ■"*"'  *'"«>  thongh  I  have  written  "  noqu  vu"  because  the 
ancestors  beyond  grandfathers  are  "noqu  vu.  ' 
1  on.     If  a  Tongan  wants  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  orand- 
:ku  fcui  fenae"  =^  ray  grandpar— *  ' '- 
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y  mother'3  mother's 

■  OB    (».    ..) 


's  daughter 


B  mother's  sister's  daughter's 
daughter  (m.  s.) 
mother's  moLher's  Aster's  great  grand- 
son (m.  s.) 
mother's  mother's  sister's  great  grand- 
daughter (m.  s.) 
mother's   mother's   mother's   sister's 

daughter  (m.  s.) 
mother's   mother's   mother's    sister's 
granddaughter  (ni.  s.) 
■    mother's  mother's  mother's  sister's  gt. 

granddaughter  {ni.  s.) 
'    mother's  mother's  mother's  sister's  gt, 

great  granddaughter  (vi.  b.) 
'    husband 

'  husband's  father 

'  husband's  mother ■ 

'  hnsbaud's  grandfather ■ 

'  wife's  father ■ 

'  wife's  mother 

'  wife's  grandmother 

'  son-in-law  (m.  s.) 

'     "      "  C/-S-) 

'    daughter-in-law  (m.  s.) 

"      </■*■) 

'    step-father 

P-  

P  

S    ted         

d  p  ghter 

h  h    

w         h  rs  in-law  to  each  other 

w    m  -in-law  to  each  other..- 

h     h  av!  (_hiisbaiiii's  brother) 

{siller's  husband,  m.  s. ) 

(    "         "      /■  O 

Imfe't  -nster's  husband] 
(lUf/e's  brofliBT) 
(husband  s sister's  hash  ) 
W  (»</.'«  sister) 
{husband  s  Ulster) 
(UotkeT-»unJe,m   s) 
(        '  "     /■<) 

{husb'sho's  wife,  f  s 
.     "  "  "      C""/"e  '  ft'"  '«  «T/«.  f  s  > 

.  Twins  {if  nf  tU  sanv.  t,ex) 

"       {i/o  bog  and  a  gu-l) 
.  Widow 
..  Widower 


1.  Daughter  of  daughter  of  oil* 
ter  of  daughter  of  other  i 

3.  Son  of  son  of  one  sister  ti 
other  slater. 


Hoku  luokete 
Hoku  tuofaline 
Iloku  fiha 
Hoku  ofefine 


Hoku 


lai 


Ekufae 
Bku  kui 
Eku  tamai 
Ekufae 
Ekuku 
Hoku  foha 
Eku  tama 
Hoku  ofefine 
Ekn  tihme 
Eku  tamai 
Eku  fae 
Eku  ho  nmatna  ' 

Hokn  h^u 


Ekn  tamaohi 
Eku  tamaohi 
Hoku  taokefe 
Uoku  twoteflne 
No  word 
No  woid 
Hoku  unoho 
Hoku  metipu  e 
Hokn  nnol  o 
Hoku  tokoui 
Ho  speoifio  term  * 
Hoku  tokoua 
Hokn  unoho 
Hoku  matapule^ 
Hoku  unoho 

Hoku  tokoua 
Hoku  tokoua 
Mahaga 
AHhagala 


Tikapa 


daughter  of  other  sister. 


1   sister   to   daughter  of 


(Fijii 


g  anlmothir 


iaii[,hter 

Vungo'nggu 

1  ushani 

"WStinggu 

wife 

WatlnghU 

f^ther 

mothe 

VungO'ngbU 

gianlfather 

No  word 

Vuiigo'tiagu 

mother 

gran  1  mother 

No  word 

Vungo'nggu 

VungS'iiggu 

laughter 

Vnngo'nggu 

VuiigO'nggu 

father 

Ta.raa'nggu 

moth  r 

Tlninggu 

Btep-oh  Id  or  son 

Luve'nggu 

otep  ohild  or 

LuTfi'ngga 

daughter 

hoj  aiojted 

Noqu  ngfine  ni  su 

chill  adoptel 

Noqii  ngiine  ni  s!i 

brother 

TuikS'nggn 

mj  "istor 

Ngilne'nggu 

No  word 

hulini 

Wateng^u 

el  ef 

TavaJeiiggn 

husbani 

Noqu  tagane  dua 

Tavalenggu 

EaivSnggu 

My  wife 

thief 

Raiviinggu 

Noqn  daku 

laiy 

Raiv&'nggu 

One  of  my  sisters 

Noqu  alewa  dni 

Nga,'n6'qu 

JVins 

Ndrn^ 

Brothers 

Brother  and  sister. 


TuakS'D^gu 
G9,ii6nggu 
VungB'nggu 
VungO'nbgU 


Veitaoini  (apelt  after  the    Sisters    literally  J'si 
Fijian  manner  )  tered  together." 

Vatathe'ni Brotheri    hlerally 

bioll  enrd  together 
VandavolU'ni. ...  Cous  ns 


My  brother 


'     fith^r 
'    mother 

'  daughter 
'  child  of  ui 
'    brother 


I  Ho'umotu  applies  to  nil  step-ehildi 

i  Be  would  call  me  "  hoku  matapulo 

'  Mg  teife  would  speak  of  mt  sister  a: 
sister  would  speak  of  my  wife  as  "  hoi 

'  1  strongly  stispeot  "  Uitoa"  to  be  an  introduced  word.     The  missioi 
[  venture  to  think).     I  don't  know  enough  of  the  tongue  to  be  sur 
suspicious  look  and  sound.     I  will  inquire  about  it  when  I  meet  with 
with  reference  to  an  unmarried  person.     Tliere  Is  also 
wan  to  apply  moi'e  properly  to  a  man,  beoansa  it  is  the  i 
who  had  no  woman  to  make  tapa  for  him." 


hoku  matapule,"  it  being  thereby  understood  that  the  reapeet  Is  shos 


.  to  1 


'J,  tho  wale,  throngh  her.     My 


ries  have  introtiueed  many  auoh  words  into  the  Tongan 

about  this  word  being  our  English  "  widow"  in  a  To 

n  old  Tongan.     Takape  applies  to  women  as  well  as 

tak ape,"  which  means  "to  be  poor  as  to  olnthiug ;"  and  hen 

business  to  make  tapa,  or  native  oloth  ;  so  that  takape  would 
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.  Daughter  of  son  of  one  sister  to  son  of 
daughter  of  other  sister. 

.  Daughter  of  daughter  of  daughter  of  one 
aiatei  to  daughter  of  daughter  of  daugh- 
ter of  other  slater. 

.  Son  ot  so  t          I     th      t              f           f 

otlier  b  th 

.  Daughter  f   d     ght         f           h    tl        t 

dauglit  f  1     gU       f      h      b      h 

;.  Son  of  HO  f           b    tJ       t     d     ght        f 

daught  I      L     b     h 

.  Son  ot  so  t           f          b    th      t        n     f 

son  of  so      f    th     b    th 

.  Son  of  so       f      b    th      t        at  ( 

brothe  t 

;.  Daughter   f  I       ht      f     1     th     t   d     j,'' 

ter  of  i.      hte      t  t      ]  it 

.  Sod  of   son  of  a  brother   to  daughter  of 

daughter  of  brother's  sister. 
:.  Son  of  son  of  son  of  a  brother  to  son  of  son 

of  son  of  brother's  sister. 


I.  Son  of  son  of  one  brother  to  son  ol 

son  of  other  brother. 
I.  Daughter  of  daughter  of  a  brotiier  U 

sou  of  son  of  brother's  sister. 


(Frteudly  Islanders.) 

Tautehina  

Tantehlna 

Tantehina 

Tantehica 

Tantehina 

Taatebina 

Tantehina 

Tantehina 

Tantehina 

Tantehina 


Honofolia  .- 
Enetama' .. 


Brothers. 
Sisters. 


Brothers. 
Sisters. 


Aunt  and  niece. 

Unole  and  nephei 
Aunt  and  nephen 


Vaadavoia'nl... 
V&tathS'nl 

Vitathe'nl 

VitatiiS'Bl 

Vandavola'ni... 

vatatM'ni 

vatavaiG'ni 

VSraiva'nJ 

V6-ngauSni 

ViitiivSlS'iii 


VMIna'tt 


vatai,.a'ni,.. 

ViTungO'ni  . 


Brothers. 
Sisters. 
Coasins. 
Brothers. 

CouBina. 


Father  and  son. 
Aunt  and  nephew. 


Note.— Va  (spelt  Pijian-wise  vei>  espresses  some  sort  of  reciprocity,  thus  :— 

lomana  =:  to  love  ;  veilomani  =  mutual  love.  Ravu  =  to  slay  ;  veiraravul  =;  mutual  slaughter. 

Cata  ^  to  hate  ,■  veicati  =  mutnal  hatred,  Lako  ^  to  go ;  veilaliovi  =:  visiting  one  another. 


I  Tau  answers  to  the  Fijian 

Enetahine  ^  her  girl,  but 

Honofoha  ^  his  son,  but  i 

Enetama  =  Ijer  boy,  but  ii 
This  seemed  strange  to  me,  and  I  questioned  the 
ins  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  double  roiV,  thus  : — 


used  lo  espresa  the  kinship  between  aunt  and  niece, 
ised  to  express  the  kinship  between  unole  and  nephew, 
express  the  kinship  between  aunt  and  nephew. 
(Tongana)  over  and  over  agai 


—  daughter  of  3. 

—  daughter  of  i. 

—  daugliter  of  ^. 


ji  their  replies.     1  placed 


say,  'they  are  enetahine.'  "     I  then  inquired  in  like  n; 


■ed.     "  If  you  asked  i 


ir  about  "  honofoha,"  and  ' 


id  tlie  Tongans,  "  No,"  said  I,  "  that  u 
what  kin  they  are,  both  of  them  together,  Vi 
i"  with  a  like  result. 


73       June,  1870. 
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EEMARKS  OF  ME.  FISON  ON  THE  TONGJAN  SYSTEM. 

FaoM  those  relationships  it  s'iems  that  the  Tongan  system  differs  materiallj'  from  the  Fijiaa  as  to 
"  consiDage" — all  vietavaleni,  Yeidavolaoi,  and  veiraivani,  excepting  tho  first  generatioc,  being 
tautehina  (=  veitacini)  in  tlie  Tongan. 

I  ha¥0  spelt  all  words  after  tlie  Tongan  manner,  making  a  few  exceptions  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
but  departing  slightly  from  the  Tongan  system  of  spelling  only  where  that  system  is  manifestly 
faulty.  For  instance,  the  Tongan  language  has  the  sound  of  p  as  well  as  that  of  &  (the  English  h, 
not  the  Fijian,  which  is  mb)  ;  but  the  framers  of  the  alphabet  have  rejected  p  altogether,  making  b 
do  double  duty.  I  have,  therefore,  spelt  "matapule,"  "  takape,"&c.,with  tho  p,  though  they  would 
be  spelt  by  a  Tongan  "  matabule,"  "  takabe,"  Ac.    They  are  aounded  as  I  have  spelt  them. 

Again,  the  framers  of  the  Tongan  alphabet  have  used  aa  very  often  where  a  only  is  required ;  and 
this  is  disastrous,  because  there  are  many  words  which  require  the  aa,  aa  ma'a — words  in  which 
there  is  a  break. 

Speaking  of  these  breaks,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  represent  missing  letters — letters  which 
were  formerly  s<mnded  in  the  word.  What  makes  me  almost  sure  of  this,  is  the  singalav  fact,  that 
hero  in  Fiji,  two  dialects,  not  differing  materially  from  the  Bauan,  drop,  one  tho  k,  and  the  other 
the  t,  in  every  word  wherein  these  letters  occur,  making  a  break  in  the  sound  of  the  word  where  the 
missing  letter  has  fallen.  Thus,  the  Cakandrove  people  say  "  'ata'ata,"  whore  a  Bauan  says  "kata- 
kata ;"  and  the  people  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Navitilevu  pronounce  the  same  word  "  ka'aka'a." 
I  have  found  this  difference  existing  between  two  islands  not  ten  miles  apart ;  nay,  even  between  two 
towns  on  the  same  island.  Thus,  on  the  island  of  Vanua  Balavu,  the  Lomaloma  folks  say  "  kata- 
kata,"hut  the  Mualevu  folks,  '"ata'ata."  The  Ovalan  islanders  say  "  e  tini  na  tamata"  =  ten  men, 
while  the  people  of  the  neighboring  island,  Naigani,  say  "  e  'ini  na  'ama'a."  The  break  is  distinctly 
heard,  even  when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Now  there  is  no  physical  dif&onlty  to 
account  for  this  singular  fact,  no  physical  difficulty  such  as  the  Northumbrians  have  in  pronouncing- 
the  letter  r.  "  Au  sa  la'o  'i  na  'oro,"  said  a  Cakandrove  woman  whom  I  met  in  the  Ban  district 
(=  "  I  am  going  to  the  town").  "  Vosa  vaka  ban  mada  ga,"  said  I  (=  "  speak  Bauan")  ;  where- 
upon she  said  at  once,  with  a  laugh,  "  Au  sa  lako  ki  na  koro." 

I  can,  therefore,  look  upon  this  letter  dropping  only  as  mere  caprice,  that  is  as  to  the  origin  of  it. 
It  may  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  determination  of  some  ruling  chief  never  to  pronounce  a  letter 
which  was  the  first  or  predominant  letter  of  sonie  hated  enemy's  name ;  and  he  may  have  commanded 
his  people  to  follow  his  example,  or  they  may  have  followed  his  example  of  their  own  accord.  It 
may  have  taken  its  rise,  however,  in  mere  affectation,  just  as  I  remember  the  gobbling  sound  of  the 
letter  "r"  t     k  'ts    '      among  foolish  young  men  of  the  Lord  Dundreary  stamp. 

The  sonnl  f  tl  e  T  no-an  vowels  is  that  of  the  Fijian,  and  the  remarks  which  I  mada  about  the 
so-called  F  J    n  1 1  hth  nga  will  apply  to  the  Tongan  also. 

G  is  pi  n  un    d  ng  a    in  Fijian  ;  but 

B  is  jie       I    n  nn  e  1  mb. 

I  subjo  a  1  t  of  tl  wortjs  employed,  with  the  accented  syllables  and  the  long  vowels  marked. 
I  have  separated  certain  syllables  when  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
The  short  vowels  are  unmarked. 


Eku. 

Ta'oga'ani, 

IJne'iio. 

HinoWlia. 

Ho'ku. 

Tuofeli'ua. 

Ma' a'. 

EuHiama. 

m,  Hogu,  Eiig.  g.) 

Telii'ua. 

Tahi'ne. 

Olote'le. 

HO'nO. 

Gahi. 

Ku'i. 

OlomaCa'a. 

Hotia. 

Tokou'a. 

Tag4ta. 

Pflg^i. 

Tamili. 

MeL^kiUga. 

Ho"uinatri'a. 

Ha'atu'i.  . 

P&e. 

(ft  like  Bag.  hard  g.) 

T&ma-o'hi. 

Mo'lota'ha. 

Folia. 

Mata'pn'le. 

M^hSga. 

Ha"aUkala'-Q'a. 

Ofeti'ne. 

Tiiaji'na. 

MahSgal^i. 

Hi"&gS,tain6tu'a. 

MaTcopa'ua. 

(J  line  son  rf,.) 

Tatape. 

MDtQ'apna.'i;a. 

Ua. 

Ilamnau. 

Tiutelii'iia. 

Lau-aki. 

TS'ln. 

Tiiroa. 

Euetahi'ne. 

Kamokatm'ln. 

•Rt'ofcete. 
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Answers  to  Questions  p.  15  of  Circular. 
I.   The  Tonga  nation  is  divided  into  the  following  tribes : — 

1.  Olotele,  meaning  obscnro.     OIo  =  to  ensnare,  tele  =  an  instrument  used  in  shaving. 

2.  Olomafua,  meaning  nncertain.     Mafua  is  a  sort  of  tree. 

3.  Pagai  ^  the  king's  plaza. 

4.  Molofaha  =  the  mad  tramplera-underfoot. 
These  tribes  are  subdivided  as  follows : — 
(Olotele  and  Olomafua  have  no  subdivisions.) 

Fagai. 

1.  Ila'atui  =  reverenced  kings.    =  Fijian  roko  tui,  or  sachems. 

2.  Ha'agatamotua  =  respected  (or  reverenced)  old  snake. 

3.  Ha'avSa.      Vea  is  a  sort  of  yam, 

4.  Ha'agatattt'bu.     Reveronced  growing  snake. 

Molofaha. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  this  tribe,  which  have,  however,  no  distinguishing  name. 

The  chief  of  oae  division  takes  as  his  title  of  ofQce,  motuapuaka'  =  old  pig,  and  stands  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  king  on  all  state  occasions. 

The  chief  of  the  other  division  takes  as  his  title,  lauaki  (meaning  obscure),  and  stands  on  the 
king's  left  hand. 

Quest.  2.  A  man  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe. 

Quest.  3.  The  children  are  of  the  father's  tribe. 

Quests.  4,  5,  6.  The  answers  to  these  questions,  which  I  gave  in  my  paper  about  the  Fijians,  will 
apply  word  for  word  to  the  Tongans. 

7.  There  were,  in  the  heathen  times,  four  kings  or  principal  chiefs,  or  rather  one  queen  and  three 
kings,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tamaha'.     This  was  a  woman,  daughter  of  the  sister  of  a  Tui  Tonga,  or  of  a  Tui  KiinokubO'Iii. 

2.  Tui  Ha'atakalau'a.     He  was  of  the  Olomafua  tribe. 

3.  Tui  Toga.     He  was  of  the  Olotele  tribe. 

4.  Tui  Kanokubolu.     He  was  of  the  Pagai  tribe. 

Of  these  ISfos.  1,  2,  3  had  little  or  no  authority.  They  were  held  in  great  reverence  (especially 
the  Tamaha),  feasts  were  made  for  them,  and  property  presented  to  them,  but  they  had  no  voice  in 
the  government. 

No.  4,  the  Tni  Kanokubolu,  had  and  has  all  the  real  power  in  his  hands ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  when  food  or  property  is  presented  to  No.  1,  No.  3,  or  No.  3,  he  has  to  carry  a  part  thereof 
on  a  stick  which  he  holds  over  his  shoulder ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  on  these  occasions, 
the  Molofaha,  though  an  inferior  tribe,  carry  no  burdens,  but  sit  around  the  Tui  or  Tamaha  to  whom 
the  gifts  are  presented.  These  facts  seem  to  suggest  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  olden  times. 
I  have  no  opportunities  of  inquiring  further  into  this  matter,  but  I  will  write  to  the  Tonga  mission- 
aries. 

Quest.  8.  As  in  Fiji. 

Quest.  9,  The  descendants  of  two  sisters,  &c.  Ac,  were  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other  through- 
out all  generations.  So  also  with  the  descendants  of  two  brothers.  But  the  descendants  of  a 
brother  and  of  a  sister  were  cousins  in  tlie  first  generation  only.  The  children  of  consins  were 
brothers  and  sisters.     See  schedule. 

Quest.  10.  The  birthname  was  not  changed  onlcss  the  person  were  adopted  by  a  member  of  another 
tribe. 

Qiiest.  11.   On  the  father's  death,  his  property  descends  to  his  children. 

'  Tills  title  motuapuaba  mnst  be  of  comparatively  reoent  origin,  for  puaka  is  evidently  an  introduced  word, 
though  introduced  long  before  thfl  misslonariea  went  to  Tonga.  I  Lave  a  very  carious,  and  somewhat  disgusting, 
legend  of  the  first  cnining  of  pigs  to  Tonga,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  there  were  formerly  no  pigs  in  Samoa,  Tonga, 
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Quest.  12,  On  the  mother's  death,  her  property  remamed  with  her  husband  and  children,  not  even 
excepting  her  dower-land,  which  did  not  revert  to  her  own  tribe,  as  in  Fiji. 

Questa.  13,  14,  15.  I  am  unable  to  answer  these  questions. 

Quest.  16.  The  members  of  no  subdivision  of  any  Tongan  tribe  are  necessarily  akin. 

Qwest  17.  Kinsfolk  do  not  salute  by  the  term  of  kinship.  They  do  not  even  use  the  terra  in 
speaking  to  their  nearest  relations.  Thus,  a  child,  ia  calling  hia  father,  will  not  call  "  father  I"  but 
will  bawl  out  his  father's  name. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  FISON  ON"  THE  FIJIAN  SYSTEM. 

As  to  the  spelling  of  the  Fijian  words  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  how  to  spell  them  so  that 
the  English  sound  of  the  letters  should  represent  the  sound  of  the  Fijian  word. 

Where  a  is  left  without  the  breve,  I  have  intended  it  to  have  the  sound  of  a  in  fame,  aa  vatatheui 
^  Taytatheni. 

Where  e  is  left  without  the  breve,  I  have  intended  it  to  have  the  sound  of  e  in  -meet,  also  when 
have  written  it  e  ur  ee. 

Where  i  is  left  without  the  breve,  I  have  meant  it  to  have  the  sound  of  i  in  light,  thus  lili  =  ly-Iy. 

Where  o  is  written  o,  it  is  intended  to  have  the  sound  of  o  in  stone,  as  nonggu  =  noh-nggn. 

I  regret  to  see,  in  looking  over  the  sheets,  that  I  have  in  many  cases  relapsed  into  the  Fijian 
spelling;  thus,  after  spelling  the  word  for  wife,  watenggu,  I  write  the  same  word  watiqu,  nonggu, 
noqu  ;  Rawa,  Rewa ;  alawa,  alewa ;  tathenggu,  tathinggu,  &c.  Ac.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
this,  and  in  order  to  remedy  it  as  far  as  possible,  I  append  a  list  of  all  the  words,  written  according 
to  the  Fijian  spelling,  which  ia  nearly  phonetic ;  first  explaining  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

The  Fijian  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  letters  ;— 

abcdefgijkimnopqrstuvwy. 

Of  these,  f,  j,  and  p  are  used  only  in  foreign  words. 

All  the  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English,  except 
b  c  d  g  q. 

E  has  the  aoahd  of  mb. 

0  has  the  sound  of  th  in  these,  but  never  of  Ih  in  thin. 

D  has  the  sound  of  nd. 

Q  has  the  sound  of  ng  in  ring. 

Q  has  the  sound  of  ng  in  younger.  Sometimes  it  has  the  sound  of  nh  in  younker ;  thus,  waga  = 
wanka  ;  but  this  sound  is  not  heard  in  any  word  which  I  have  employed. 

The  vowels  have  the  sound  which  they  have  in  the  French  language,  only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  no  diphthongs  in  Fijian,  and  that,  therefore,  ai,  ei,  &c  have  not  the  French  sound. 

Ai  =  ah-e,  which  sounded  quickly  makes  nearly  the  sound  of  i  in  light. 

Ei  =  eh-e,  which  makes  nearly  the  long  a  in  fame. 

Ou  =  0-00,  which  makes  Au  =  ah-oo  =  ow  nearly. 

These  so-called  diphthongs,  though  sounded  quickly,  and  one  vowel  slurred  as  it  were  into  the 
other,  are  not  diphthongs,  for  a  quick  oar  can  always  catch  the  distinct  sound  of  each  vowel.  I 
mark  the  long  vowels  ;  the  short  are  unmarked. 


Ee'n-a. 

Tirotaro. 

Kediru. 

TaoIV- 

Blqu. 

V&le-lS'vu. 

Nfeiml'ti. 

Nodatdu. 

Lrvn. 

Kfi'damiqu. 

Hfikn-ni-tabU'a. 

NanJ'u. 

KSitdu. 

Laiiai. 

Ga'ne. 

SSi-starega. 

VQ'animu, 

MmOu. 

Vago'qu. 

Su'sQ'. 

T<5ga-vi'ti. 

Se'ru. 

Eda. 

Makttbdqu. 

Di-u'a. 

Nprii'aa. 

CIkicB'7U. 

K6imilmi. 

Viisu. 

YMa. 

Nake'Ii. 

CaOtobau. 

Tamaqu. 

Vatuvu. 

VSHaci'ni. 

Kaco'lSae. 

Ko'tiu. 

TinSqu. 

Daktt. 

Veigaiieui. 

RMrakaoau. 

K6qu. 

Luveqii, 

EMvlqu. 

V6idavolJliiI. 

MikulO'va. 

Qau. 

Tagine. 

TavaWqu. 

YaraiTtol. 

HakO'ro. 

M&iu. 

Ale'wa. 

DSvolfiqa. 

Vfiitic&ni. 

HavoMu. 

Wai. 

VQ. 

Dlia. 

NavQ'aav^an. 

HodSru 

Tu'akSqn. 

Tubiiqu. 

Veivngo'ui. 

Nakairewa. 

Ki^iriu. 

Qa'nequ. 
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a.   Grandchildren  and  grandfathers. 

Some  nations  make  a  eurioTis  distinction  here.     One  whom  I  questioned  gave  me  the  follomng : — 
Cbild  of  my  daughter  =  makuhuqu. 
Child -of  my  son  =;  uoqu  diva  =  my  fencepost. 
Both  these  children  would  salute  me  as  "  tubuqn." 

Their  children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  so  on  throughout  all  generations,  are  Twqu  vu. 
Those  remarks  apply  whether  I  bo  male  or  female,  and  whatever  be  the  aexof  my  grandchildren. 
Another  of  my  informants  says  that  in  speaking  of  grandchildren  the  grandmother  would  say 
"  ko  ira  na  makubuqu"  =  "  they  the  grand  children -my,"  while  the  grandfather  woald  say  "  ko  ira  na 
maku." 
J3,  (Page  514.)     Uncles  and  nephews. 

Vugoqu  is  used  for  my  uaele,  my  aunt,  my  nephew,  or  my  niece.  Vasu  or  vcduvu  is  a  title  rather 
of  office  than  of  kinship,  for  the  nephew  has  strange  rights  and  privileges  as  regards  his  uncle.  He 
can  take  his  uncle's  property,  and  for  this  act  the  Fijians  have  a  verb,  vasuta,  which  applies  to  the 
thing  so  taken ;  thus,  "  sa  vasuta  na  waga  ko  koya"  =  "  has  taken-ne phew- wise  the  canoe  he."  The 
nephew  has  boon  known,  when  at  war  with  his  uncle,  to  go  to  his  uncle's  house  and  help  himself  to 
his  gunpowder,  none  daring  to  say  him  nay. 

A  great  lady  is  sometimes  given  in  marriage  by  oni>  kingdom  to  another.  Her  sons  are  vasu  to 
the  kingdom  from  which  she  came,  and  most  abominably  do  thoy  abuse  their  privileges. 

y.  I  have  omitted  to  write  "or  taciq"  after  "  tuakaqu,"  but  in  every  case  (excepting  Nob.  11  and 

14)  "or  taeiqu"  must  be  understood  after  "  tuakaqn,"  whether  the  word  mean  "brother"  or  "sister." 

B.   (Page  514.)     I  have  marked  a  note  of  interrogation  to  Nos  58  and  60,  because  the  natives  do 

not  agree  therein ;  but  I  think  that  "  luveqn"  is  correct,  because  the  children  of  both  would  be 

"  makubuqu."     There  is,  however,  a  doubt  about  it.     I  have  given  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

I.  (Page  574.)  2foqu  dahu.  This  appears  =  brothcr-in-Ian  or  sister-in-law.  Some  natives  gave 
jae-watiqu  in  those  places  where  noqu  daqu  appears,  and  it  is  evident  that  noqu  daqu  is  waliqu  in 
theory,  from  the  fact  that  the  children  of  noqu  daqu  are  luvequ. 

?.  (Page  574,)  Raivaqu  (No.  68),  Tamlequ  (No.  71),  Davolaqu  (No.  88).  Each  of  these  = 
cousins. 

If  I  am  a  male,  my  male  cousin  is  tavaleqn. 

If  I  am  a  male,  my  female  cousin  is  davolaqu. 

If  I  am  a  female,  my  male  cousin  is  davolaqu. 

If  I  am  a  female,  my  female  cousin  is  raivaqu. 

Therefore  male  cousins  are  veitavalcni. 

Therefore  female  cousins  are  veiraivani. 

Therefore  cousins  of  opposite  sexes  are  veidavolani.' 

B.  In  comparing  my  schedule  with  that  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  given  p.  7  of  pamphlet,  I  found  that 
while  "my  father's  brother's"  descendants  are  the  same  in  both  syEtems,  there  is  a  most  curious 
difference  as  regards  tho  descendants-of  "my  father's  sister,"  the  Senocan  "  son"  being  the  Fijian 
"  nephew,"  &c.,  thus  : — 

Seuecan.  Fijian. 

My  father's  sister's  son's  son  (said  by  a  male)  =  son.  Nephew. 

"         "  "         "        "    (said  by  a  female)       =  nephew.  Son. 

My  father's  sister's  son's  daughter  (said  by  a  male)  =  daughter.        Niece.     , 

"       "  "  "  "       (said  by  a  female)  =  niece.  Daughter. 

I  thought,  when  I  firat  observed  this,  that  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  my  schedules,  and  so 

went  over  them  again,  making  repeated  inquiries  from  many  natives,  the  result  whereof  is  to  assure 

mo  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  difference  does  exist.     I  cannot  see  the  point  of  divergence,  for  that 

most  curious  fact  of  father's  brothers  being  fathers,  and  mother's  sisters,  mothers ;  while  mother's 

brothers  are  uncles,  and  father's  sisters  aunts ;  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root,  and  to  be  the 

'  Raiva  is  a  Euwa  word.     Its  eijuivalunt  in  tlie  Bau  dialect  is  daitve.     Tlie  other  words  are  the  aame  in  iioth 
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key  of  the  whole  sjatem,  explaining  nearly  all  its  difficnlties,  appears  to  be  the  same  in  both  systems, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  tbe  other  Indian  tribes  thus  differ  from  the  Senccan  ; 
and  in  tbe  mean  while  I  will  not  cease  from  making  diligent  inquiry  among  all  the  tribes  (Fijians 
and  others)  to  whom  I  have  access. 

Quest.  1.  (P.  15  of  pamphlet.)     Into  how  many  tribes  is  the  nation  divided  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  what  we  mean  by  "  trihe," 
and  what  by  "nation."  I  propose  to  take  the  people  of  Uewa  as  a  Fijian  " nation," -and  the 
divisions  of  this  people  as  "  tribes."  The  whole  Fijian  nation  is  split  up  into  many  of  these  smaller 
nations,  who  speak  different  dialects  ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  hill  tribes,  different  languages, 
I  have  been  to  a  mountain  tribe  whose  language  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  Fijian  who  accom- 
panied me,  although  his  town  was  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  as  the  crow^iea; 
and  in  many  places,  even  on  the  coast,  wo  (missionaries)  have  to  employ  an  interpreter. 

The  Rcwa  (^=  lofty,  exalted)  nation  is  divided  into  four  tribes,  viz  :  — 
1.  Va'le-lavii'=  great  house. 
3.  Niiku-ne-tambiia  =  sand  of  whale's  tooth. 

3.  Sow-tarAngi  =  lord-kings. 

4.  Tonga-veeto  =  Tongan  Fijians. 
These  are  again  suhdivided  into  smaller  tribes. 

Vale- lava. 
1.  N&-nisi=  destruction. 
3.  Na-kdle  =  the  moat. 
3.  Nil-thd-ltt's6  =  the  grass  coral.' 

i.  Ni-vaka-thow.  (The  meaning  doubtful.  It  may  mean  "the  accusers,"  or  the  "causers  of 
gift-bringing.")^ 

Nukunitambua.  ^ 

1.  Ma'ku-lu'va  =naked  grandchild. 

2,  Na-ko'ro  =  the  town.' 

NSrSow-tur&nga. 
1.  Na'voldw  =  the  canoe  shed.  2.  Na-vu'sa-va'su  =  tribe  of  nephews. 

3.  Ni-ki-riwa.  ^  people  of  Rcwa,  i.  Ta'ro-ta'ro  ^  inquirers. 

5.  Nfix-simeete  =  the  thieves.  6,  Na-new  =  the  cocoanuts. 

Tonga  Veeti. 

1.  Tonga-nu'kti-ne-tamhu'a,  =  Tongan  Nukunetamhuans. 

2.  Na-vusft-namu  =  the  tribe  of  Mosquitoes,' 

Quest.  2.  A  man  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe. 

Quest.  3.  The  children  are  of  the  father's  tribe. 

Quests,  i,  5,  6  may  be  answered  together,  as  follows :  When  the  sachem  dies,  his  saccessor  is 
chosen  from  among  his  kinsfolk,  whom  I  write  down  in  order  of  preference.  1.  Elder  brother  of 
deceased,  2.  Younger  brother,  3,  Eldest  n  4  Ell  1  tl  r's  son.  5,  Younger  brother's 
son.  That  is,  the  elder  brother  _^rsi;  failin  U  Id  b  th  th  n  a  younger  brother  ;  failing  all 
brothers,  then  sons  in  order  according  to  ag      fa  1    ^  ti   n    Ider  brother's  sons,  &c.     He  who 

stands  first  in  order  may  he  passed  over  b    au       f  m  nt  1        b  dily  defect,  or  notoriously  foolish 

'  This  tribe  is  estinot. 

'  The  Rowa  aaoliems  were  olioaen  from  1,  2,  and  3  of  these  tribes,  but  never  from  the  4t!i  (Ni-vaka-tliow).  That 
is,  tlie  royal  family  waa  of  tte  Nariiaa  tribe ;  failing  Ifarusa,  tlieE  Nakali ;  failing  Nakali,  then  Natholase, 

'  The  war-kings  are  of  these  tribes, 

'  Tiiess  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Rewaas.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  the  deaoentlanfs  of  a  band  of  Tongans  who 
came  down  to  Fiji  many  generations  ago,  and  settled  down  nnder  the  protection  of  Rema.  There  is  a  most 
ourioua  legend  about  their  coming  to  Fiji.     I  am  strongly  tempted  to  give  it,  but  retrain, 
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Ronduct.  A  sister's  son  is  never  chosen,  unless  she  be  married  into  one  of  the  rojal  tribes,  her  sons 
being  of  her  husband's  tribe. 

Quest  T.  Tliore  is  strong  evidence,  amounting  to  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  the  sachem's 
duties  were  eoiiJined  exclusively  to  affairs  of  peace.  Thus,  even  now,  if  the  sachem  go  with  a  war 
party,  the  war-king  going  also,  it  is  the  latter  who  takes  command.  Practically,  however,  in  some 
cases  the  sachem  has  usurped  the  duties  of  both  war-king  and  sachem  ;  while,  in  others,  the  war-king 
has  got  into  his  o^n  handi  all  the  powei  of  both  aichcm  in!  war  king  A  n  table  instance  is  that 
of  the  Mbau  »atioii  whose  warkitg  ihakoml  a.u  his  lad  his  hauls  upon  eie»ylJii  j  not  even 
allow  ng  a  sachem  to  be  f  imally  ipp)  nttd 

Q  est  S  The  oflice  of  war  king  ic  heieditiry  tht,  o  ici  ot  au  ces  inn  Icing  jiec  it-lj  the  same 
with  that  of  the  t>achom 

Quebt  9  Tie  descendaits  of  two  sisteri  of  the  same  sex  md  stinding  in  equil  degrees  fi'om 
the  1  commoa  ancestors  are  biothors  anl  sistLrs  to  eauh  other  m  thooiy  thio  ighout  all  generations 
So  altjO  with  the  lescendants  of  two  brothers  But  the  descendaiits  of  brother  and  sister  irc  not 
cons  US  thio  Ighout  all  gene  ations  as  for  instance  a  Fijian  s  father  s  fithei  i  sistei  s  daughter's 
daughter  is  his  aistcr  because  his  fathers  fathers  sisters  diighter  is  his  mcther  (See 
schedule  Nos  167  ■mi  IbS  ) 

Quest  10  The  Pjians  have  nc/  one  name  fir  childhood  anothei  f)r  minhood  &e  bit  their 
names  are  aometimes  changed  m  comraemoi  iti  n  ot  some  notable  event  as  slaying  an  enemy  &c.,  or 
because  of  'jme  pecul  arity  either  of  body  oi  of  m  nd  Thus  the  Mbau  king  s  birthname  was  Seru 
=  Comb  ,  afterwards,  because  of  his  stealthy  manner  of  cieepmg  upon  his  enemies,  and  the  sudden 
sharpness  of  his  bite,  he  was  called  "  ThikinOTu"  =  Centipede ;  and,  finally,  during  the  great  rebel- 
lion, when  his  father  had  to  flee  for  his  Jife,  he  was  called  "  Tha-kombau"  =  Eau  is  in  evil  case. 

Quest.  11.  The  theory  is  that  on  the  death  of  the  father  his  property  descends  to  the  widow  and 
her  children ;  but  the  practice  is  for  the  kinsfolk  of  the  dead,  especially  his  brothers,  to  take  to 
themselves  all  they  can  get ;  and  I  have  known  many  widows  "  loud  in  their  wail"  about  property 
thus  taken  from  them.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  unjnst  as  it  seems  to  be,  for  the 
brothers  of  the  dead  are  the  "  fathers"  of  his  children,  and  so  care  for  them.  "  My  father's  brother 
loves  me  more  than  my  father,"  said  a  native  whom  I  was  questioning  about  this  matter. 

Quest.  12.  On  the  death  of  the  mother  her  property  remains  with  her  husband,  excepting  the  land 
which  she  brought  with  her  as  her  dower,  and  which  now  reverts  to  her  own  tribe. 

Quests.  13,  14,  15.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  any  of  the  castes  or  subdivisions  among  the 
Fijians  be  analogous  to  the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  nor  have  I  any  books  of  reference 
to  help  me.  If  by  "  castes"  we  are  to  understand  something  similar  to  tho  "  castes"  of  India,  then, 
judging  from  the  little  I  know  of  them,  there  aro  no  each  divisions  among  the  Fijians.  There  are 
chiefs  of  various  degrees,  and  commoners  of  various  degrees.  One  tribe  is  "  mbati"  to  another,  i.  e. 
has  to  follow  it  to  war ;  but  such  tribes  are  paid  for  their  services,  after  the  fight ;  they  are  much 
esteemed,  and  moreover  often  not  a  little  feared  by  the  very  tribe  whose  mbati  they  are,  for  they  aro 
inconstant  and  often  rebellious. 

Another  tribe  is  nggali  to  the  chief  tribe.  This  class  has  not  only  to  fight  at  the  command  of  the 
chief  tribe,  but  to  present  food,  and  to  do  work  in  times  of  peace.  There  are,  moreover,  degrees  of 
the  gali — the  nggali  kaisi  being  abject  serfs,  holding  their  lands,  their  property,  their  wives,  their 
children,  nay,  their  very  lives,  only  at  the  will  of  their  chiefs. 

Quest.  16,  The  members  of  these  subdivisions  are  not  necessarily  akin. 

Quest.  11.  Kinsfolk  salute  each  other  by  the  term  of  kinship. 
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INDEX. 


The  Eom^u  numerals  refur  to  the  Pie  face. 


AbeuakiB,  218. 

Abraham,  Rev.  Andrew,  463,  519,  520. 

Achaotinne,  or  Slave  Lake  Indians,  231  ;  dialects,  332 ; 
system  of  relationship,  234. 

Acowan  dialect,  261. 

Adams,  Wiiliam,  a  Delaware  Indian,  289,  291. 

Agi'ionlture,  Indian,  249. 

Ahahneline,  236 ;  Tooabulary,  209  ;  system  of  relation- 
ship, 226,  291. 

Algonkiu  Nations,  200 ;  area  of  occupation,  ib.;  language, 
201. 

Amaaalus,  or  Kafirs,  463 ;  system  of  relationship,  t'6.; 
note,  46S,  B20. 

Andrews,  Judge  Lorin,  observations  on  Hawaiian  system 
of  relationship,  452  note,  519, 

Apaches,  241 ;  area  of  occupation,  ib. 

Arabic,  51  ;  system  of  relationship,  iS. 

Aramaic  branch  of  Semitic  family,  53. 

Arapahoe  Tocabolary,  Sil4. 

Arohitoeture  of  village  Indians,  257;  tends  to  esplain 
that  of  Mesioo  and  Central  America,  488  note. 

Ariokarees,  196,  198 ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Arink,  Dr.  Gerard,  74. 

Armenians,  4S ;  system  of  relationship,  ib. 

Aryan  Family,  IG;  system  of  relationship,  ih.,  77. 

Asiniboines,  171,  175;  system  of  relationship,  291, 

Athapascans,  330 ;  aroa  of  occupation,  ib. 

Athapa SCO- Apache  nations,  230. 


Barbarian  Family,  480,  491 

Barbarism,  agea  of,  497  seqnei  ce  of  onsfoma  and 
institutions  in,  480  ;  segnen  e  m  limiting  huCLSbsive 
epochs,  i6.  1.  Promisouou'*  mtereo  irte  3  intermar 
riage  of  brothers  and  sisters  3  Ihe  Communal  Fa 
mily.  4.  The  Hawaiian  custom  5  The  Malaj  an  Sys 
tern  of  relationship,  i  The  Tribal  Organ  aat  on  7 
TliB  Turinian  and  Gintwanian  >!\ stums  of  lelation 
ship  8  Marriage  bet  Teen  Binj,le  pairs  9  The  Bar 
baiian  Taraily.  10.  lolygiray  11  The  Patnirchal 
Flmly  12.  Polyandria.  13.  Property,  and  lineal 
aucoessiou  to  estates.  14.  Tlie  Civilized  Family,  15. 
Overthrow  of  the  ciassifioatory  syatom  of  relationship, 
and  snbstitntion  of  descriptive,  ib. 
74      June,  1870. 


Bear's  Paw  Mountaiii,  J85  note. 

Beaver  Indians,  vocabulary,  232 ;  area  of  ocifupation, 
283  note. 

Belgian  system  of  relationship,  3(i,  77. 

Bengali  system  of  relationship,  408,  530. 

Berendt,  Dr.  H.,  363. 

Bingham,  liav.  Hiram,  458,  460  note,  518,  !,2{). 

Bishop,  Rev.  Artemns,  449  ;  observations  upon  Polyne- 
sian nations,  ib.,  519,  530. 

Blaokfeet,  vooabnlary,  209  ;  Piegan  Blackfoot  system  of 
relationship,  225,  291 ;  Blood  Blaokfeet,  291. 

Blackfoot  Dakotahs,  171  ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Bliss,  Porter  C,  264  note. 

Blood  relationships,  11. 

Bohemian  system  of  relationship,  41. 

Bonnacks,  251. 

Bopp,  Prof.  F.,  75. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  intermarriage  of,  480,  488, 

Bmles,  171 ;  system  of  ralationsliip,  291. 

Bulgarian  system  of  relationship,  42. 

Burmese,  438  ;  system  of  relationship,  439,  520  ;  resem- 
blance to  American  Indians,  441  note. 

Byington,  Res.  Dr.  Cyrus,  135,  190,  286,  291. 


Cahuillos,  251, 

Caldwell,  Dr.  E.,  400. 

Canarese,  397;  system  of  relationship,  ib.,  f]20. 

Capotes,  261. 

Cass,  Lewis,  iz. 

Cataubas  190. 

Cayui,as  154;  System  of  relationship,  291. 

Celt  0   Nations,  44 1  system  of  relationship,  purely  de- 

spiiptive    ih.;   strictly  the  typical  system  of  Aryan 

Fam  ly  ib. 
(.hehalii  .j44. 
Chepenj  ans,  vocabulary,  232  ;  area  of  oceupatioii,  233 

Cteraw;  21'!. 

Cherokuei  183;  vooabnlary,  I'i. ;  system  of  relationship, 

192,  291 ;  pronominal  forms,  137  note. 
Chibcha   village   and   Indians   of   New   Grenada,  280 ; 

system  of  relationship,  265,  291. 
Chiokasas,  189;  system  of  relationship,  291. 
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Chinese  gyatem  of  relnlionsliip,  413,  520  ;  the  Hundred 
Families,  41S ;  table   of  consauguiuitj  and   affiuitj', 


391. 

Chontal  Tillage  Indians,  of  Tabasco,  363,  291. 

ClaUama,  344. 

Clare,  Jamea  R.,  375,  280,  291. 

ClassiEoatory  system  of  relationstip,  131,  143,  385,  413  ; 
explainable  from  the  nature  of  descents  on  the  as- 
aumed  antecedent  existanee  of  compound  marriages 
in  a  communal  family,  474 ;  one  of  a  great  series  of 
instltntions  iu  the  ages  of  barbarism,  480. 

Coan,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.,  74,  77. 

Cooo-Maricopas,  261. 

Columbia  River,  remarkable  resonroes  of  its  valley,  241 ; 
nursery  land  of  the  Glanowiiuian  I'amily,  242  ;  Ma- 
tions  of  the  valley,  243. 

Comanehes,  351. 

Commnnal  Family,  480,  488. 

Comparative  philology.  111,  506. 

Consanguinity,  computation  of  numbers,  24  ;  mode  of 
computing  degrees,  25. 

Copeland,  Key.  Charles  C,  190,  286,  291. 

Coronado,  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  355. 

Cour  d'Aienes,  244. 

Cowatahins,  344. 

Creeks,  183;  vooabulary,  I'S.;  syatam  of  relationship,  198, 
291. 

Crees,  302,  205  ;  system  of  relationship,  307,  291 ;  vo- 
cabulary, 209. 

Crows,  183  ;  vocabulary,  ib.  ;  system  of  relationship,  185, 
291. 

Cusiok,  Rev.  Cornelius  C,  a  Tusoarora  Indian,  283, 

D. 

Dakotah  Nations  proper,  171 ;  area  of  occupation,  172  ; 
thirteen  embryo  nations,  174. 

Dakotan  Nations,  150. 

Danoes,  Indian,  a  domestic  lustitutiou,  253  ;  their  stu- 
died development,  259. 

Daniaii  system  of  relationship,  36,  77. 

Daw  a  on,  Andrew,  193. 

Degrees  of  consanguinity,  Roman  method  of  compufa- 
tiou,  25  ;  Canon  law  method,  ib. 

Eelawarea,  218  ;  system  ot  relationship,  220  ;  291, 

Descent  among  the  Iroquois,  165  note- 
Descriptive  system  of  lelationship,  12,  468  ;  explainable 
from  nature  of  doaoents  upon  the  assumed  antecedent 
existence  of  marriage  between  single  pairs,  472. 

Deviations  from  uniformity  iu  systems  of  relationship, 
138  ;  their  usea,  139. 

Dewey-Chester,  ix. 

Dialectical  variation,  136,  186  note. 

Dog  Rib  Indians,  vocabulary,  233,  333  note. 

Dohue,  Rev.  J.  L.,  453. 

Dougherty,  Rev.  P.,  287. 

Dr4rid!an  element  in  dialeots  of  North  India,  386  note ; 
language,  ib. 

Druses,  system  of  relationship,  81,  77. 

■.  George  W.,  69  note,  75,  77. 


■,  John,  190,  286,  2B1. 

Elder,  Rev.  P.  E.,  285,  291. 

Ely,  Samuel  P.,  ix. 

English,  system  of  relationship,  33;  diagram,  ib.,  11. 

Erse,  system  ot  relallonahip,  12,  44,  77. 

Eskimo,  267  ;  area  of  oconpation,  269  ;  vocabulary,  268  ; 
physical  oharaoteristics,  372;  Eskimo  west  of  Hudson's 
Hay,  276  ;  of  Greenland,  (6. ;  ot  Baffin's  Bay,  ib.  ;  sys- 
tem of  relationship,  376,  291 ;  disconnected  with  Gano- 
wfinian  Family,  277. 

Estates,  influence  of  inheritance  of  upon  systems  of  re 
lationsliip,  14,  480. 

Eathoniana,  62;  system  of  relationship,  it. ;  purely  de- 
scriptive like  the  Erse,  63,  77. 

Etchemius,  system  of  relationship,  213,  291. 


Fairbanks,  Rev.  S.  B    "ilH  530 

Family.  1.  Communal  480  488  2.  Barbarian,  4S0, 
491.  3.  Patriarchal  480  491  4  Civilized,  the  laat 
of  the  four  stages  of  ievelopment  480,  492. 

Pay,  Theodore  S.,  33 

Felix,  Joseph,  74,  77 

Female  line,  descent  in   165  note 

Fijians,  570  }  ayslem  of  relationoh  p  573. 

Finns,  60;  system  of  relitionship  i6     77, 

Fiah,  Rev.  Paachal,  288-  ''91 

Fiaheries  of  Columbia  River,  241 

Fison,  Rev.  Lorimer,  519. 

Flatbows,  or  Kootenajs,  351. 

Flatheads,  324. 

Foley,  Rev.  Dr.  D.,  74,  77. 

French,  system  of  relationship,  31,  77. 

G. 

GanowSnian,  name  proposed  for  American  Indian  Fa- 
mily, 131;  its  etymological  signification,  ii.;  evidence 
of  unity  of  origin  of  American  Indian  Nations  from 
system  of  consanguinity,  493 ;  evidence  of  their  Asi- 
atic origin  considered,  498. 

Garcia,  Guillermo,  a  Chontal  Indiab,  283,  290. 

Oaura  language  of  North  India,  399. 

Greeks,  ancient,  system  of  relationship,  29 ;  opulence  of 
nomenclature,  30 ;  modern  Greeks,  31. 

Green,  Prof.  W.  Henry,  74,  77. 

Gibbs,  George,  243,  344,  34B,  248,  349,  350  note,  390. 

Qichigamian,  or  Great  Late  Nations,  202  ;  area  of  ooou- 
pation,  ib. 

Gorman,  Rev.  Samuel,  290. 

Gulf  Nations,  189. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  H.  A.,  285,  391. 

Gujarathi,  411 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.,  530. 
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Hall,  Capt.  C.  P.,  273,  275,  290. 

HatB  Indians,  235  ;  Bjatem  of  relatiouahip,  236,  291. 

Hart,  Robert,  414,  420 ;  obserratious  upon  the  Chiuuse 
system  of  relationship,  423  note,  432,  613,  520. 

Harrej,  Friend  Simon,  D.,  217  note,  288,  291. 

Hawaiian  custom  of  Pinalna,  453  note,  457,  480,  489. 

Hairaiians,  451;  system  of  relationship,  454,  520 ;  ob- 
servations on  same  by  Judge  Andrews,  452  note ; 
explanation  of  its  origin,  482. 

Hebraic  Nations,  52. 

Hebrews,  system  of  relatlonstip,  52 ;  77. 

Hellenic  Nations,  29. 

Henry,  Prof.  JoBepi,  5. 

Herdesty,  W.  L.,  238,  289,  291. 

Hindi  system  of  relationship,  401,  520 ;  features  agree- 
ing irith  Polish,  404 ;  terms  chiefly  from  Sanskrit, 
40S ;  system  olassifleatory,  ib. 

Hodenosaanian  Nations,  150  ;  origin  of  name,  153. 

Holland  Dutch,  system  of  relationship,  35  ;   77. 

Houses  of  Iroquois,  commiinal,  153  note. 


Huf 


s,  195. 


Hanfalsy,  Prof.  Paul,  75,  77. 
Hunziker,  C,  33  cote,  75,  77. 
Hurons,  or  Wyaadotes,  151,  163. 

I. 

Icelanders,  37  ;  system  of  relationship,  ib. 
Illinois,  210 ;  a  name  for  several  nations  collectively,  ib. 
Indians,  American,  address  by  kin,  132  ;  progress  in  ac- 
quiring English  language,  134;  two  great  divisions: 
1.  Roving  Indians.    2.  Village  Indians,  140.   Interme- 
diate class,  ib,;  their  idea  of  government,  141  ;  three 
stages  of  organization  :  1.  The  Tribe.    2.  The  Nation; 
and  3,  The  Confederacy  of  Nations,  ib.     A  oonneil  the 
instrument  of  government,  ib.;  analysis  of  their  system 
of  relationship,  143  ;  custom  of  sleeping   nude,  274 
note;  of  wearing  the  waistcloth,ii.;  evidenoe  of  unity 
of  origin,  493  ;  of  Asiatic  origin,  498. 
)was,  176  ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.,  291. 
■oiiuoia,  area  of  oocnpatiou,  150 ;  Cognate  Nations,  152. 
■win.  Rev.  S.  M.,  184  note, 
launtiea,  171  ;  vocabulary,  182, 
Italians,  system  of  relationship,  31 ;  77. 
.taEipuoea,  171. 


Japanese,  425 ;  family  names,  427 ;  marriage  customs, 
428 ;  burial  customs,  ib. ;  gradations  of  rank,  429  ; 
system  of  relatiouahip,  430,  520  ;  passing  out  of  Tura- 
nian form,  432. 

Johnson,  J.  A.,  77. 

Jones,  Rev.  Evan,  137,  28G,  291. 

Jones,  Evan  T.,  74,  77. 

Judson,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  account  of  Karens,  441  note. 


Kafirs  or  Amazulus,  463  ;  systei 
Kalapuyas,  243. 


of  relationship,  ib. 


Kalispelms,  244. 

Karens,  441,  audnote ;  dialects, 443 ;  system  of  relation- 
ship, 444,  520. 

Kaskaskias,  210  ;  system  of  relatiouship,  291. 

Kaws,  176 ;  system  of  relationship,  176  ;  vocabulary, 
182. 

Kay  us 


ies,  243. 
i,  251. 


33,  290. 


Kennioott,  Robeit,  234,  252,  21 

Kiehais,  195. 

Kikapoos,  system  of  relationship,  213,  291. 

Kin,  salutation  by,  132. 

King's  Mill  Islanders,  MicronB3ia,460;  system  erf relatio! 

ship,  )6.,  520. 
Kizhes,  251. 

KLeinsctmidt,  Eev.  Samuel,  275,  290,  291. 
Klikitats,  249. 
Kootenays,  243,  251, 
Koskinen,  Prof.  Uijo,  75. 
Kowooks,  244. 


Kusaiens,  of  Micronesia, 
459. 


;   system   of  relationship. 


Kntchin,  or   Louchieux,  239 ;  vocabulary,  232 ;  system 

of  relationship,  239, 
Kuzulbashe,  68  ;  system  of  relationship,  60,  77. 


Laguna,  Village  Indiana,  261 ;  system  of  relatiouBhip, 
262,  291. 

Languages,  the  three  stages  of  development,  201  note  ; 
Indian  languages,  136,  186 ;  syllabical,  201 ;  accent 
and  quantity,  ib.;  language  of  signs,  227  nolo. 


Leas,  Charles  A.,  62  ;  observatinns  ou  the 

isthon 

Lishoa,  Sefior  Miguel  Maria,  74,  77. 

Lithuanians,  43. 

Lituami,  243. 

LouchieuK,  or  Kutohin,  237 ;  system  of  re 

itionsh 

291. 

Longhridge,  Rev.  R.  M.,-386,  291. 

Lowrie,  Walter,  ix. 

Lnshbangh,  B.  P.,  286*  291. 

; 


;  system  »if  relationship,  ib. ;  77. 


r  mily,  448  ;  stationary  condition  as  is 
y  t  m  of  relationship,  450 ;  basis  of  '1 


Mai  y     t  m  s  of  relationship,  451  note. 

M  1  Etohemins,  218,  291. 

Mand  n    181 ;  ruins  of  their  village,  ib.  note  ;   vocabu. 

1         1         system  of  relationship,  184,  291. 
M  f  N  w  Zealand,  447  ;  system  of  relationship,  458, 

520. 
Marithl,  system -of  relationship,  411,  520. 
Marriage   between   single   pairs,  480,  490  ;    compound 

marriages,  457 ;  of  several   sistei's   to   < 
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n  of  relationship,  291. 

m  of  relatlonsliip,  222,  291. 


.,42  note,  75,  77. 
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Marnnites,  71  ;   gystem  of  relation ahip,  ih. 

Mason,  Dr.  Franoia,  442,  443,  518,  520. 

McDonald,  R.,  290,  291. 

MenTaine,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  is.,  479  note. 

MeNftl),  Rev.  Dunoan,  74,  77. 

Meldrain,  Robert,  133,  186  note, 

Mengarlai  fatlier,  Flathead  grammar,  346,  and  note. 

Menomineea,  213  ;  Bjatem  of  relatiocship,  291. 

Miamia,  210  ;  ayatem  of  relationship,  211,  291. 

Micmaca,  213  ;  system  of  relationship,  223,  291. 

Mioronesisn  Islands,  453. 

Miller,  Thomas,  451,  518,  B20. 

Miunikanyes,  171. 

Minnitares,  170,  185 ;  Tocabnlaiy,  183 ;  system  of  rela- 
tionship, 188,  291, 

MiaaissippI  Nationa,  20S  ;  area  of  oeoupation,  ib. 

Missouri  Mations,  170  ;  tann  of  occupation,  177. 

Missonris,  176, 

Mohave  a,  261. 

Mohawks,  154;  syate 

Mohegans,  218;  eystt 

Mohuaehea,  2S1. 

Moore,  John,  74,  77. 

Moqnis,  260. 

Morse,  Rev,  Charles  I 

Morton,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,  269 
sknlla,  ib. 

MlJller,  Mas,  56  note,  385. 

Munsees,  218  ;  system  of  relationship,  221,  291. 

Murray,  Alexander  H.,  207,  237,  338. 

Muyska,  or  Chibeha  of  Kew  Granada,  234;  system  of 
latioaship,  265  ;  291. 


N. 
Names  for  children  according  to  relative  age,  180  note. 
Nantikokes,  218. 
Harragansetts,  218,  219  note. 
Hatches,  190. 
Navajoa,  241. 

Negroid  Mations,  462 ;  antiquity  of  Nsgm  type,  ib. 
Hepoa  and  ita  cognates,  35  note. 
Nestoriana,  53  ;  eyslem  of  relationahip,  ih.,  77. 
Netelas,  251. 
Neutral  Nation,  152. 

New  Zealandera,  449  ;  system  of  relationship,  457. 
Nez  Perces,  249, 
Nobannies,  233  note. 

Nomenolatares  of  relationship,  37  note  ;  growth  or  de- 
velopment outward,  ib. 
Norwegians,  36  ;  ayatem  of  relationship,  ib.,  77. 
Nottoways,  233  note. 

Kundy,  Rev.  Gopenath,  408  note,  518,  520. 
Nursing  oliildren  by  Indian  mothers  for  several  yenrs, 


Ogalallas,  171 ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 
Ohenonpas,  171. 

Ojibwas,  202  ;  system  by  relationship,  204, 291 ;  vocabu- 
lary, 209. 


Okinakan,  224 ,  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Omahas,  176  ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Oneidas,  154,  291. 

Onondagas,  154 ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Oeages,  176. 

Osmauli-Tni'ka,  67  ;  aystem  of  relationahip,  S8,  77. 

Otawaa,  202  ;  system  of  relationahip,  291. 

Otoes,  176 1  vooabnlary,182 1  syatera  of  relationship,  2 


Pah-Utos,  251. 


Paloo 


,249. 


1  of  relatioi 


Parkman,  Francis,  152  note. 

Patriarchal  Family,  4S0,  491. 

Pawnees,  196;  vooahulaiy,  19S; 
ship,  196,  291. 

Peltz,  Philip,  is. 

Pend  d'OreiUes,  244. 

Peoriaa,  210  ;  aystem  of  relationship,  291. 

Pequots,  219  note. 

Persians,  46  ;  system  of  relationahip,  ib,,  77  ;  diagram  of 
deacents,  47. 

Piankeshaws,  210  ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Picoris,  261. 

Piegan  Blaokfeet,  225  ;  system  of  relationahip,  291. 

Pimos,  261. 

Pinalua,  453  note,  and  4S7. 

Piper,  Kdward  Count,  74,  77. 

Pisquons,  244. 

Piatt  Dutch,  system  of  relationship,  36. 

Plinta,  Augustas,  75,  77. 

Polish  Nation,  40  ;  system  of  relationship,  ih.,  and  77. 

Polyandria,  476  ;  Thibetan  form,  477  ;  that  on  the  Nil- 
gherry  Hills,  ib.;  its  Influence  upon  the  formation  of 
the  olasaifloatory  system  considered,  478, 

Polygamy,  marrying  several  sistera,  238 ;  its  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  classiSoatory  ayatem  con- 
sidered, 476 ;  an  institution  of  the  ages  of  barbar- 
ism, 480,  491. 

Portuguese,  33 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib. ;  77. 

Posten,  Charles  D.,  261. 

Potawattamles,  202,  291 ;  vocabulary,  209. 

Powhattana,  218. 

Prairie  area,  242 ;  occupies  interior  of  North  America, 
ib.;  a  barrier  to  a  free  communioation  between  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  aides  of  the  continent,  ib. 

Prairie  Nationa,  195;  area  of  occupation,  ib. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Andrew  T.,  75. 

Priohard,  Dr.  James  Cowles,  449  ;  hia  elassiSeatioo  of 
inhabitants  of  Oceanica,  ib. 

Pronominal  forma,  137  ;  illustrations  from  Cree,  ib.;  from 
Cherokee,  ib.  note ;  effect  upon  ordinary  vocabulary 
words,  138  note. 

Property,  considered  in  its  influence  upon  systems  of 
relationship,  480,  492. 

Frnasiaus,  33 ;  systems  of  relationship,  ib.,  and  77. 

Punkas,  176  ;  language,  177  note ;  system  of  relation- 
ship, 291. 
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fiand,  Rev.  Silas  T.,  289,  291. 

Rasloff,  W.  D.,T4,77. 

RHoipracal  relation  Btipa,  245. 

Eed  Knives  (TiiUoie'-e-nd),  236,  291. 

Red  River  Settlement,  206  note. 

EelatioDBliip,  systams  of,  general  observations,  10 ;  upon 
American  Indian  syetem,  132  ;  descriptive  form,  12, 
468,  472  ;  claaaificatory  form,  131,  143,  385,  474,  479  i 
a  domestic  institution,  4G9  ;  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  the  linman  family,  490. 

Reanlta  of  a  general  eomparison  of  aystema  of  relation- 
ship, 46T. 

Rewan  Nation,  569 ;  aystem  of  lelaliontliip,  673. 

Rice,  Rev.  B.,  518. 

Eiggs,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliaa,  75,  77. 

RlggB,  Rev,  Stephen  E.,  283,  291. 

Rocky  Mountain  Nations,  224. 

Romaio  Nations,  31. 

Roman  system  of  relationship  preserved  in  the  Pandects, 
19 ;  details  of  system,  20 ;  typical  form  of  Aryan  Fa- 
mily, ib.;  diagram  of  Roman  descents,  19  ;  of  civilians, 
33  ;  most  perfect  of  known  systems,  27. 

Roving  Indians,  140,  255. 

Eussiana,  43 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.;  77 ;  diagram  of 
descents,  it. 


Sahaptin  Nations,  249. 

Salisii  Nations,  244. 

Salmon  flsheties  of  Columbia  river,  241. 

Samena,  244. 

Sansarcs,  171. 

Sanskrit,  system   of  relationship,  38  ;   diagram   of  de- 

soents,  ib. 
Sashalt,  244. 

Bawks  and  Foxes,  212;  system  of  cpUtionsliip   291 
Sehwoyelpis,  244. 
Bolavonio   Nations,  40;  Original   pecnlnnties   m  then 

system,  40  ;  reappear  in  the  Hmli  and  Bengiii   204 
ScofBes,  218. 

Scott,  Rev.  James  L.,  423  and  note,  518,  520. 
r.  Dr.  Henry  W.,  5. 
r,  Eev.  Ezekiel  C,  39S,  518,  520. 
Selin,  G.,  75,  77. 
Selkirk  Settlement,  201  note. 
Seminoles,  189. 
Semitic  Family,  50 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.i  ita  naat 

approach  to  Aryan  form,  54;  Semitic  language,  60. 
Seueoas,  system   of  rclationfihip,  154 ;  typical   form   of 

Gauow^nian   Family,  ib.;  diagrams,   155,   158,   161; 

comparative  table  of  Seneca  and  Yanliton  systems, 

167  ;  of  Seneca  and  Tamil,  511. 
Seward,  "William  H.,  is. 
Shaatees,  243. 
Shawnees,  215  ;  vocabulary,  214  ;  dialect,  216  ;  system 

of  relationship,  217,  291. 
Sheep  Indians,  233  note. 
Sheshatapoosh,  218. 
Shiyans,  213  ;  system  of  relationship,  214,  291 ;  vocabu- 


251  ;  a 


SI  o-ihonon  Nit 

t  ons    ^51    ^52 
abousihwipa    244 
6it,ns   language  of  2^7  note, 
&i„wi  daon   Prot    T    74,  77. 
Simjaon    Greneril  J    H. 
Sihsetons  171     system 


a  o£  occupation,  ib.;  migra- 


Ska, 


t  244 


elat  ions  hip,  291. 
Tooabulary,  332  ;  system  of 


Slave  Lake  Ind  am 

relatKnshp  234  291, 
Sloviks  40 

Smet  Eev   Father  P  J.,  74,  77. 
Smith,  Prof,  (roldwiu,  568. 
Snow,  Rev.  E.  G.,  458,  459  note,  BIS,  520. 
Spanish  Nation,  32 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.;  77  | 

dian  missions  in  New  Mexico,  258. 
Spokane,  244 ;  system  of  relationship,  247,  291. 
Steck,  Dr.  Michael,  290,  291. 
Steele,  Bav.  William  H.,  451  note. 
Stephens,  Rev.  E.  A.,  518,  520. 
Sturges,  Rev,  Charles,  284, 

Susiiuehannocks,  152;  identical  with  Andastes,  ib. 
Snsseas,  333  note. 

Swedish  Nation,  37  ;  system  of  relationship,  ib. ;  7 
Swiss,  33;  system  of  relationship,  i6.;  77. 


Tabegwaohes,  351 ;  system  of  relationship,  253 ;  291 

Table  lands  of  Asia,  66  note. 

Table  of  Aryaji  system,  77  ;  of  Ganowinian,  291  ;  of  Tu- 
ranian and  Malayan,  520. 

Taieeta,  244. 

Tdlsotenas,  236  ;  System  of  relationship,  ih.  ;  391. 

Tamilian  system  of  relationship,  387, 520;  typical  form 
of  Tnranian  Family,  ib.;  analysis  of  same,  ib.  note ; 
diagrams,  390,  392 ;  claaaiEoatory  in  form,  389  ;  com- 
parative table  of  Tamil-  and  Saneca-Iroquoia,  511. 

TdiiMinnnes,  236  ;  System  of  relationship,  ib, ;  291. 

Taos  ViDage  Indiana,  261, 

Tiylor  Rev   Richard,  519,  520. 

Tajlor  Eev   Joseph  3.,  458,  518,  520. 

TellimookH  244. 

Temi.u  318;  system  of  relationship,  ii.,  520. 

Tebbon  Joaeph,  215  note. 

Tesn)ie  Village  Indiana,  361 ;  system  of  relationship, 
263  291 

Teutonic  Nations,  33. 

Toinh  okf  244. 

ToEgan  Nition,  568  |  system  of  relationship,  569, 

Qorrey  Rev  C.  C,  286,  291. 

Tritey  Rev  William,  I 


I,  618. 


Tiea 


a.  B.,  is. 


Tribal  Oiganization,  139  ;  definition  of  a  tribe,  ih.;  anti- 
quity of  this  organisation,  475,  496 ;  Sts  wide  preva- 
lence lb  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  Turanian 
system  488 ;  explanation  of  its  origin,  484,  490 ;  one 
of  the  moat  important  institutions  of  the  ages  of  bai- 


lary,  i 


1  490. 


Ti  ki  theea   239  ;  system  of  relationship,  240,  291. 
Turanian  Family,  385  ;  system  of  relationship,  385  ; 

tlimt  on  of  ita  origin,  488. 
Tuik  ^  it  ona,  66  ;  area  of  oeoupftllon,  ib. 
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Turner,  Prof.  WilHam  W.,  195,  230,  256. 
Tuscaroraa,  1S4 ;  sjstem  of  relationship,  291. 
Two  Mouctaia  Iroquois,  154,  165,  291. 

U. 

TJgriaD  Nations,  59 ;  area  of  occnpatiou,  ib. 

Uintahs,  251. 

Unopapas,  171,  291, 

Unity  of  origin  of  American  luiiiaus,  258  ;  facts  tending 
to  shoiT  it,  lb. 

Uralian  Family,  57  ;  raasona  for  coQBtituting  a  new  fa- 
mily out  of  tie  Horthetn  lirauch.  of  tlie  Turanian,  ib.; 
system  of  relationship  desariptiTe,  59. 

Uriotechea,  Dr.  E.,  264,  290. 

UUh3,  3S1. 


Van  Dyck,  Dr.  C.  V.  &.,  53,  74,  77. 

Van  Meter,  Rev.  H.  L.,  422,  518,  530. 

Vilaseoa,  Don  Augnatin,  263, 

Village  Indiana,  141,  254;  of  New  Mexico,  257,  2G1; 
still  in  posseasion  of  their  original  domestic  institu- 
tions, fft.;  of  Central  America,  363 ;  of  Sou  til  America, 


Wade,  rtev.  Dr.  Jonatliaa,  4i3,  518,  020. 
Wala  Walaa,  249. 


Wsmpanoaga,  218.    ■ 
Warren,  J.  G.,  is. 

Weaws,  210 ;  system  of  relationship,  391. 
Wclsli,  45 ;  system  of  relationship,  ib.,  77 ;  diagrau 
Welsh  i 


n  of  relationship,  i 
I  note,  74,  77. 


n  of  relationship,  ib.,  291 ;  t 


351. 
Westplialiana,  36  ;  syste 
Whitney,  Prof.  W.  D.,  4i 
Wiehitas,  195. 
Winnebagoes,  180;  aysti 

cabulary,  183. 
Winslow,  Dr.  Miron,  395,  618. 
Wright,  Rev.  Anatio  K.,  74,  77. 
Wyandotes,  151 ;  system  of  relationship,  166,  391 ; 

oabulafy,  183. 


Takamas,  244;  system  of  relationship,  250,  291;  gram- 
mar of  Father  Pandosy,  253  note. 

Yampahs,  351. 

Yanfctonais,  171 ;  system  of  relationship,  291. 

Yanktons,  171 ;  system  of  relationship,  174,  391 1  stan- 
dard form  of  Dakotah  Nations,  ib.;  oomparative  tabla 
of  Yankton-  and  Seneca-Iroquois,  137. 


Zulus,  or  Amazulu,  403  ;  system  of  relationship,  ib. ;  633. 
ZuQi  Village  Indians,  261. 
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Liucal  and  First  CoJIatoral  Lines:  Male  and  Female 
%o,  a  Male. 
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DIAGEE.AM  OF  CONSANGUIIflTY:  SBTfTIOA-IROQUOrS. 


Lineal  and  First  Collateral  laties:  Male  and  Female. 
E'jo,  a  Female. 
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Lineal  iiiid  Second  Collateral  L!iies:Male  and  FiuDule  :  Father's  Side. 
ISgo,  a  Male. 
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Lineal,  and  Second  Collateral  Lines :  Male  and  Female ;  Mother's  Side. 
Bgo,  a  Male. 
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Lineal,  and  SgcoikI,  Third,  and  Fourth  Collateral  Lines:  Malo  and  Fern 
Sgo,  a  Male. 
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Lineal  and  First  Collateral  Lines:  Male  and  Femnlc, 
■Ego,  a  Male. 
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DIAGUAM  OF  CO^fSANOTTINITY :  TAMIL. 


Lineal,  and  Second  Collateral  Lines:  Male  and  Female;    Father's  Side. 
Ego,  a  Male. 
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DIAGRAM  OP  COTs'SAJSGriNTTY:  TAMIL. 


Lineal,  and  Second  Collateral  Linea:Malo  and  Female:  Mother's  Side. 
JSgo,  a  Male. 
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Lineal,  and  Second,  Third,  aad  Pourtli  Colkteml  Lines  :  Malo  and  Female :  Father's  Side. 
Ego,  a  Malo. 
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